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LAURENCE  BRONSON'S  VICTORY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HOME  FOR  THE   HOLIDAYS. 

"Well,  Stevens,  how  are  you,  and  how  are  they  all  at 
home  V  asked  Laurence  Bronson,  springing  into  the  sleigh 
which  had  just  drawn  up  before  tthe  main  gate  of  Drayton 
Hall,  and  proceeding  to  enwrap  himself  in  the  heavy  robes 
with  which  it  was  well-nigh  filled. 

"  I  'm  well,  sir,  thank  you ;  and  the  family 's  the  same. 
All  right  and  comfortable  now,  Mr  Laurence  ? " 

"Yes:  I'll  take  the  reins.  Gk)od-bye,  boys;"  and  he 
nodded  merrily  to  a  group  of  his  schoolfellows  who  stood 
near.  "  I  hope  you  '11  all  have  a  jolly  good  time.  Merry 
Christmas  ! " 

"  Good-bye  !  Merry  Christmas  ! "  shouted  back  a  dozen 
happy  voices;  and  Laurence  drove  away  over  the  hard, 
smooth  road  toward  home. 

"  Has  my  father  returned,  Stevens  1 "  he  asked,  after  they 
had  left  the  Hall  behind  them.  "  Mrs  Bronson  wrote  me 
that  he  had  gone  to  New  York  on  business.'* 

"Yes  sir;  he's  back  again.  He's  not  looking  quite 
well  either,  I  think,  since  his  journey." 

**  Perhaps  he  tired  himself  too  much." 

*'  That  may  be,  sir,  for  he  doesn't  complain.     He  otIV^ 
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looks  heavy  and  quiet  like.  I  dare  say  he  *11  be  more  like 
himself  when  he 's  rested." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  always  does  come  home  from  New  York 
tired  out.  He  rushes  through  with  his  business  so,  in  order 
to  be  home  the  sooner." 

There  was  no  room  in  his  glad,  joyous  heart  for  a  thought 
of  apprehension  or  anxiety.  The  sun  threw  such*  a  flood  of 
light  over  the  snow-covered  fields  and  roads,  and  sparkled 
with  such  beauty  in  the  diamond  particles  of  ice  which 
covered  every  tree  and  shrub,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that 
his  heart  should  catch  its  reflection,  and  be  so  filled  with 
light  and  joy  that  it  could  not  harbour  a  dark  thought 
And  the  fresh,  cold  wind  came  singing  through  the  leafless 
branches,  not  in  wild,  sharp  notes,  but  softly  and  caress- 
ingly, yet  with  a  bracing  strength  in  its  touch  which 
brought  a  glow  to  his  cheek,  and  kindled  his  eye  with  a 
brighter  light. 

"  It  seems  like  spring  to-day,"  he  said,  after  enjoying  in 
silence  for  a  while  the  perfect  loveliness  of  the  day.  "  By 
afternoon  those  old  oaks  will  have  lost  some  of  the  dia- 
monds with  which  they  have  bedizened  themselves." 

**I  think  it'll  not  be  so  mild  for  long,  Mr  Laurence. 
The  wind  is  turning  to  the  north,  and  it  is  colder  now 
than  when  I  left  Glencoe." 

"All  the  better,"  replied  Laurence,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  be  pleased,  whatever  happened.  **We  couldn't 
quarrel  with  such  a  glorious  day  as  this,  but  I  was  a  little 
afraid  the  skating  would  be  spoiled.  There 's  the  church 
spire.  How  pretty  the  village  looks,  all  covered  with 
snow ! " 

He  was  so  full  of  enjoyment,  this  light-hearted,  happy 
schoolboy,  that  everything  looked  lovely  in  his  eyes  that 
beautiful  morning ;  and  when  he  reached  his  home,  throw- 
ing the  reins  to  Stevens,  and  springing  out  of  the  sleigh  to 
ST'eet  the  ^yq  little  sisters  who  stood  at  the  lodge-gates 
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waiting  for  him,  he  did  not  see  that  the  eldest  of  the  group, 
despite  her  joy  in  meeting  him,  had  a  troubled  look  which 
might  have  warned  him  that  the  hearts  at  home  were  not 
as  light  as  his. 

'*  Now  bundle  into  the  sleigh,  every  mother's  child  of 
you,  and  we  will  drive  up  to  the  house  in  gay  style,"  he 
said,  keeping  in  his  arms  the  last  one  who  had  claimed  a 
kiss,  a  little  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  maiden,  who  clung  about 
his  neck  and  called  him  "Lally,"  with  a  musical  little 
tongue  which  refused  to  give  him  his  rightful  name. 

So  they  all  sprang  in,  crowding  together  like  the  children 
of  the  unfortunate  **  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe ;"  and 
even  Jessie's  sober  face  lost  its  serious  look,  and  was  radiant 
with  laughter  and  fun,  when  the  mother  came  out  upon  the 
piazza  to  welcome  her  boy. 

"  Merry  Christmas,  mother  darling !  I  shall  have  to  wait 
one  minute  for  my  kiss,  for  my  family  cares  are  very  heavy 
just  now,"  he  said,  glancing  merrily  up  at  her,  as  he  jumped 
one  little  sister  after  another  out  of  the  crowded  sleigh. 
"  Come,  Minnie,  you  're  the  last ; "  and  he  lifted  the 
youngest  in  his  arms  agaiu,  and  turned  to  place  her  on  the 
piazza  steps. 

But  the  little  one  stoutly  resisted  her  dethronement,  and 
insisted  upon  being  carried  into  the  house.  The  piazza 
reached,  however,  her  claims  were  ignored ;  for  there  stood 
the  mother ;  and  less  than  two  clasping  arms  could  not  tell 
her  how  glad  he  was  to  be  with  her  again. 

"  But,  mother,"  and  he  held  her  off  from  him  after  the 
first  long  kiss,  and  looked  anxiously  into  her  face,  "you 
look  so  tired  and  pale." 

"  No ;  I  am  not  tured,"  she  answered,  smiling ;  for  she 
could  not  bear  that  his  gladness  should  be  dimmed  so  soon. 
**  I  am  often  pale,  you  know.  But  how  well  and  bright  and 
happy  you  seem,  my  boy;"  and  she  pushed  back  the  curls 
from  his  forehead,  looking  fondly  into  his  handsome  face. 
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"  I  am  well  and  happy,  and  I  try  to  be  bright,"  he 
answered.  "But  somehow  I  generally  manage  to  prove 
rather  stupid  than  bright  as  far  as  study  is  concerned,'' 
he  added,  with  a  laugh.  "  Never  mind  though,  mother ; 
I  '11  battle  through,  and  come  out  a  student  yet ;  you  shall 
see  if  I  don't." 

Again  that  pained  expression,  which  he  had  noticed  be- 
fore, flitted  over  his  mother's  face ;  but  the  next  moment  it 
was  gone ;  and,  turning  to  Jessie,  she  said — 

"  Now,  order  luncheon,  dear.  Laurence  must  be  famished 
after  his  cold  drive." 

"  Where  is  father  1 "  asked  Laurence,  as  he  followed  his 
mother  into  the  house,  the  children  all  hanging  about  him, 
as  if  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment. 

"  He  had  to  drive  over  to  Mr  Cuyler's  on  business.  He 
expected  to  be  back  before  you  reached  home,  but  charged 
me  if  he  were  detained  to  tell  you  how  sorry  he  was  to  be 
called  away  just  at  this  time.     He  will  be  back  soon." 

"  Here  he  is  now,"  said  little  Minnie,  who  had  run  to  the 
window  at  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells.  "  But  only  just  look 
at  him,"  she  said,  in  a  troubled  little  voice.  "  He  feels 
real  bad  about  something.     See,  Lally,  doesn't  he  1 " 

Laurence  sprang  up  quickly,  but  his  mother  was  before 
him. 

"  Father  is  very  tired,"  she  said,  drawing  Laurence's  arm 
within  her  own.  "He  has  had  too  much  to  do  lately. 
Come,  we  will  go  out  to  meet  him.  Here's  your  boy  home 
again,  father,"  she  called  in  a  pleasant  voice,  as  they  went 
out  upon  the  piazza  again. 

The  weary,  spiritless  look  in  Mr  Bronson's  face  changed 
to  one  of  pleasure,  and  he  came  quickly  forward. 

"  Welcome  home,  my  son,"  he  said,  grasping  both 
Laurence's  outstretched  hands.  "  I  need  not  ask  if  you  are 
well  with  such  a  face  as  that  beaming  before  me." 

Laurence  wished  that  he  could  say  as  much  for  him,  for 
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all  his  father's  attempted  cheerfulness  could  not  hide  the 
furrows  in  his  face,  nor  the  gray  lines  scattered  through 
his  dark  hair;  but  he  fell  in  at  once  with  his  assumed 
happiness. 

"  I  should  answer  the  question  just  as  you  would  expect 
it  to  be  answered.  Isn't  it  a  grand  morning  for  a  sleigh- 
ride,  father  1 '' 

"Yes,  it  is  indeed  a  perfect  day.  How  did  you  leave 
all  your  schoolfellows  at  the  Hall  ? '' 

And  so  half  a  dozen  indifferent  questions  and  answers 
passed  between  them,  until  lunch  was  announced.  But 
Laurence  went  into  the  dining-room  with  the  full  deter- 
mination to  find  out,  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  what 
was  the  cloud  whose  shadow  had  been  so  carefully  kept 
from  his  own  path,  only,  as  it  seemed,  to  darken  the  more 
heavily  upon  those  whom  he  most  loved. 

Luncheon  was  scarcely  over  when  Mr  Bronson  rose  from 
Lis  seat,  and  saying  that  he  had  some  writing  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  immediately,  went  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Can  1  help  you,  father  ? "  Laurence  had  asked. 

"  No,"  had  been  the  answer  ;  and  the  boy  could  not  fail 
to  notice  the  heavy  tone  in  which  the  words  were  spoken. 
"  No ;  I  have  only  to  affix  my  signature  to  two  or  three 
papers.  But  they  must  be  sent  to  Mr  Cuyler  at  once. 
Stevens  is  waiting  for  them.     I  will  be  back  directly." 

The  papers  had  been  signed  and  sent  to  the  lawyer,  Mr 
Cuyler ;  and  now  Mr  Bronson  pushed  back  his  chair  from 
his  writing-table,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  in  deep 
thought.  But  the  next  moment  there  came  to  him  the 
sound  of  a  quick,  elastic  step  in  the  hall,  then  a  knock 
upon  the  door ;  and  he  lifted  his  head  and  smiled  as 
Laurence  came  in. 

"  Well,  my  boy  ?"  he  said,  as  if  to  ask  what  had  brought 
him  there.     Laurence  crossed  the  room  ;  and,  tall,  manly- 
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looking  fellow  as  lie  was,  sat  down  upon  his  father's  knee, 
and  put  his  two  strong  arms  about  his  father's  neck. 

«*  Now,  father  f 

"  What  will  you  have,  my  son  ? " 

He  knew  what  he  would  have ;  but  he  asked  the  question 
to  gain  a  moment's  time,  in  which  he  might  try  to  measure 
his  son's  power  of  endurance,  and  also  to  seek  for  tender 
words  in  which  to  break  the  truth  to  him. 

"  You  know  what  I  want,"  said  Laurence.  "  There  is  a 
heavy  load  on  your  heart  and  on  mother's.  I  want  to  know 
what  it  is,  that  I  may  lift  it,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible  :  if 
not,  that  I  may  share  it,  and  so  at  least  ease  the  burden." 

Hia  father  took  the  earnest  face  between  his  hands,  and 
looked  long  into  the  depths  of  the  clear  hazel  eyes.  At 
length,  he  said — 

"  Can  you  bear  a  sore  trial  patiently  and  bravely, 
Laurence  1 " 

"  I  can,"  said  the  boy. 

"  It  is  a  very  heavy  burden ;  so  heavy,  that  it  must  press 
upon  every  joy  and  pleasure  of  your  life, — so  heavy,  that  it 
may  crush  out  all  your  hopes  and  glad  anticipations.  Can 
you  bear  it  V 

*acan." 

"  Then  you  shall  know  it,  and  we  will  try  to  strengthen 
one  another.     Laurence,  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"  Your  property  is  all  gone?" 

"  Everything.  I  have  just  signed  the  last  paper  yielding 
all  to  my  creditors." 

"  How  came  it  about,  father  ?     May  I  know  1" 

The  question  was  asked  in  a  low,  almost  whispering  voice  ; 
he  was  awe-struck  with  the  weight  of  this  great  calamity. 

"  Partly  through  my  own  fault,  Laurence ;  for  I  should 
have  been  more  cautious ;  and  yet  I  was  only  doing  for  a 
friend  in  need  what  he  had  once  done  for  me.  I  indorsed 
heavi)^ — ^heavily,  at  least,  for  a  man  in  my  circumstances — 
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for  Henry  Lee.  You  know  him,  and  you  know  what  a 
friend  he  was  to  me  in  my  younger  days,  when  I  was  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  city.  His  partner  has  proved  himself 
a  villain.     Lee  is  bankrupt,  and  I  am  " 

"  Still  a  young  man,  with  a  strong  right  arm  of  your 
own,  and  another  which  can  at  least  do  something  to  aid 
you ;"  and  the  boy  held  up  his  hand  before  his  father's  face, 
as  if  to  show  him  how  broad  and  sinewy  it  was.  "  Keep 
up  a  good  heart,  father — we  '11  do  well  yet.'* 

"  My  brave  boy,"  said  his  father,  fondly,  "  you  have 
lifted  a  great  load  from  my  heart,  for  I  dreaded  to  tell  you 
of  this  trial,  lest  it  should  overwhelm  you.  It  has  come  so 
suddenly  upon  us,  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  prepare  you 
for  it  by  letter.  But,  Laurence,  do  you  know  that  it  entails 
upon  you  a  great  disappointment  1  I  cannot  afford  to  send 
you  back  to  school" 

It  was  a  terrible  disappointment,  and  one  of  which,  in  his 
desire  to  comfort  his  father,  he  had  not  thought.  He  was 
not  a  quick  nor  a  showy  student ;  but  he  loved  study  for  its 
own  sake,  and  would  plod  for  hours  over  a  problem  upon 
which  many  of  his  classmates  would  spend  but  half  the 
time,  and  yet  rise  from  the  laborious  task  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  if  it  had  been  but  recreation  to  him.  The 
dream  of  his  life  had  been  to  become  a  scholar ;  to  spend 
his  years  in  researches  and  discoveries ;  and  now  it  must 
all  end  just  here.  "A  great  disappointment!"  It  was 
something  more  than  that :  it  was  a  blow  which  almost 
staggered  him ;  and,  for  the  moment,  his  own  sorrow  blotted 
out  the  thought  of  his  father's  grief.  His  sudden  start  and 
look  of  blank  dismay  told  Mr  Bronson  how  sharply  the 
stroke  had  fallen  upon  him ;  and  his  voice  was  very  tremu- 
lous as  he  tried  in  his  turn  to  be  the  comforter. 

"  I  told  you,  my  boy,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  tenderly 
upon  Laurence's  bowed  head — bowed  lest  his  father  should 
see  the  pain  which  he  knew  must  be  manifest  in  bia  t».<iQ^ — 
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"  I  told  you  that  we  would  need  to  strengthen  one  another, 
for  I  knew  how  bitter  this  change  would  be  to  you.  But 
Dr  Drayton's  charges  are  very  heavy ;  and,  although  I  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  position  which  will  be 
open  to  me  next  week,  my  salary  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  us  all.  I  must  try  to  find  a  place  for  you  as  well, 
and  we  shall  have  to  work  together  for  the  mother  and  the 
little  sisters." 

He  could  not  have  drawn  the  dark  picture  in  better 
colours.  "The  mother  and  the  little  sisters "  were  the  joy 
of  Laurence's  life ;  and  the  thought  of  his  father,  cheerfully 
descending  from  the  high  position  he  had  held,  and  thank- 
fully accepting  a  situation  which  might  at  least  keep  his 
wife  and  children  from  want,  brought  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  work  to  his  own  heart.  The  bowed  head  was  lifted ; 
and  the  boy  stood  up  manfully  to  accept  the  burden  which 
had  been  laid  upon  his  young  shoulders. 

"  Well,  father,"  he  said,  "  we  will  do  our  best.  With 
two  of  us  to  shield  them,  they  ought  not  to  suffer.  As 
soon  as  I  can  find  a  clerkship,  I  am  ready  to  do  my  share." 
"  "  God  bless  you,  Laurence !  you  have  borne  this  nobly," 
said  Mr  Bronson.  "  If  you  knew  how  much  easier  you 
have  made  my  share  of  the  cross,  you  would  feel  that  you 
could  thank  Him  also  for  having  given  you  strength  to  take 
up  your  portion  so  courageously." 

For  a  long  while  they  sat  together,  talking  over  the 
change  in  their  prospects ;  and  then  Laurence  went  to  seek 
his  mother.  He  was  glad  to  think  that  she  would  be  spared 
the  recital  of  the  sad  story ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  telling 
her  that  he  knew  all,  and  was  ready  cheerfully  to  do  his 
part  in  the  new  life  which  awaited  him.  They  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  say  more  than  half  of  what  was  in  their  hearts, 
when  the  children  came  in  to  plead  for  a  sleigh-ride.  Jessie, 
guessing  rightly  that  Laurence  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his 
mother^  had  done  her  best  to  keep  the  little  ones  in  the 
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nursery;  but  all  her  wiles  were  of  no  avail.  Laurence 
must  come, — he  had  talked  long  enough  with  father  and 
mother ;  and,  finally,  they  all  rushed  in,  pell-mell,  to  carry 
him  off  a  prisoner.  He  yielded,  and  went  with  them ;  for 
he  had  promised  them  this  ride  on  their  way  up  from  the 
lodge-gates,  and  he  was  not  sorry  that  he  had  done  so  when 
once  they  had  started. 

The  children  were  wild  with  delight,  and  their  merry 
laughter  echoed  gaily  in  the  clear  frosty  air, — excited  by 
anything  or  by  nothing,  as  the  case  might  be, — that  made 
but  little  difference ;  for  their  hearts  were  so  light  that  they 
overflowed  with  joy  at  their  own  sweet  will, — it  needed 
nothing  to  call  it  forth.  And,  by  and  by,  he  began  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  frolic  himself.  His  counterfeited 
mirth  changed  to  enjoym^t  almost  as  hearty  and  unre- 
strained as  that  of  his  little  sisters,,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  cloud  which  hung  over  their  home. 

And  when  they  had  returned,  there  was  the  long  winter 
evening  to  be  gone  through  with  somehow,  and  Christmas 
Eve  too.  So  he  set  them  at  a  game  of  romps,  which  lasted 
till  they  went  to  bed ;  and  then  he  began  to  look  forward 
to  the  hour  when  he  might  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
room,  and  think  it  all  over.  By  and  by  it  came ;  and  when 
prayers  were  over,  he  went  up-stairs  for  a  quiet  time  before 
he  should  go  to  rest.  Even  here,  however,  an  interruption 
came  between  him  and  his  wishes.  The  door  was  scarcely 
closed  behind  him,  when  he  heard  a  gentle  knock;  and, 
opening  it,  saw  Jessie  standing  there. 

"  May  I  come  in,  just  for  a  minute  or  two,  Larry  ?  I 
want  you  to  talk  to  me.'' 

She  had  always  been  his  pet  sister— -this  gentle,  matronly 
little  Jessie ;  and  now,  when  he  met  those  glistening  eyes, 
heavy  with  the  weight  of  tears  which  she  had  so  struggled 
to  keep  out  of  sight,  he  could  not  resist  her,  much  as  he 
wished  to  be  alone. 
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''  Come  in,"  he  said,  drawing  her  to  him,  and  keeping  his 
arm  still  around  her  as  he  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  lifted  her 
on  his  knee.  "You  are  full  of  this  trouble,  aren't  you, 
little  woman  V* 

For  answer  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  I  Ve  wanted  you  so,  Larry,"  she  sobbed,  as  soon  as  she 
could  speak.  "The  children  don't  know  about  it,  and  I 
couldn't  talk  to  mother  because  I  couldn't  keep  back  the 
tears  when  I  said  anything,  and  I  didn't  want  her  to  see  me 
cry.     You  won't  mind  very  much,  will  you  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  won't ; "  and  the  tender  hand,  passing 
caressingly  over  her  hair,  soothed  and  calmed  her,  while  it 
left  her  free  to  cry  herself  into  quiet. 

By  and  by  he  began  to  talk  ia  his  bright,  pleasant  way  of 
the  change  before  them ;  and  while  he  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  from  her  that  he  thought  it  hard  to  bear,  he  found 
so  many  sunny  spots  in  the  dark  road,  and  showed  them  to 
her  so  clearly,  that  she  began  to  wonder  that  she  had  not 
seen  them  herself. 

"  Why,  it  won't  be  so  very  bad  after  all,  Larry,  will  it  ? " 
she  said,  at  length ;  "  except  for  you  and  father.  I  am  so 
very  sorry  that  you  cannot  go  back  to  school." 

"  Oh,  don't  worry  yourself  about  that,"  he  said,  cheerily. 
"I  shall  manage  to. have  some  time  for  study  at  home. 
And  now  don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  to  bed  ?  It  is 
after  eleven  o'clock." 

So  she  kissed  him  good-night  and  went  away,  thinking 
that  in  all  the  wide  world  there  was  not  a  dearer,  more 
loving  brother  than  her  own  Laurence. 

When  she  was  gone,  he  sat  down  before  the  fire  again,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  his  thoughts.  Sad  enough  they  were. 
The  crushing  of  all  his  hopes  of  a  life  of  study  was  but  one 
grief  among  many.  The  dear  old  home  in  which  he  had 
Jjved  from  his  babyhood  must  be  sold !     It  was  not  a  splen- 
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did  home,  but  it  was  one  of  perfect  comfort  and  ease ;  and 
he  could  scarcely  bear  to  think  of  the  sad  change  for  his 
mother  and  the  girls,  from  the  entire  immunity  from  all 
unwelcome  care  to  the  drudgery  and  toil  which  must  be 
theirs  so  soon. 

There  was  another  thing,  too,  which  weighed  heavily  upon 
him.  He  was  a  proud  boy, — a  very  proud  boy;  and  he 
shrank  from  the  thought  of  all  the  slights  which  fall  upon 
the  poor.  His  cheek  burned  when  he  thought  of  the  re- 
marks of  his  schoolmates  when  they  should  hear  that  he 
could  no  longer  afford  to  take  his  place  among  them,  but 
must  earn  his  own  living.  With  some  he  knew  this  would 
make  no  difference,  many  of  them  would  love  him  as  well 
and  respect  him  quite  as  much  as  before ;  but,  with  others, 
he  knew  that  his  poverty  would  be  the  signal  for  sneers  and 
— if  they  dared  so  far — insults.  Poor  fellow !  It  was  not 
a  happy  face  which  looked  into  the  dying  fire  for  hours  after 
Jessie  left  him,  and  when  at  last  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
bed,  his  sleep  was  broken  with  dark,  troubled  dreams,  from 
which  he  woke  restless  and  uneasy,  until,  at  length  fairly 
tired  out,  he  fell  into  a  slumber  too  deep  to  be  disturbed  by 
dreams. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DRIVE  TO   GLBNOOE. 


The  bright  morning  sun  did  a  great  deal  toward  driving 
away  dark  thoughts  and  anticipations;  and  by  the  time 
Laurence  was  dressed  and  ready  to  go  down-stairs,  his  brow 
was  as  unruffled  and  his  eye  as  clear  as  ever.  Besides,  it 
was  Christmas  morning,  and  Laurence  was  a  Christian.  To 
him  the  sweet  Christmas  morning  dawned  with  a  brighter 
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light  than  that  which  shone  on  common  days ;  and  his  heart 
was  full  of  the  warm,  soft  glow,  which  it  had  caught  as  he 
stood  at  his  window,  singing  an  old  Christmas  carol.  A. 
"  Merry  Christmas  "  it  could  scarcely  be  to  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  but  a  "  happy  "  one  it  should  be  so  far 
as  he  could  render  it  so. 

The  day  was  not  to  be  spent  as  every  other  Christmas  of 
his  life  had  been  spent.  Even  the  younger  children  under- 
stood that  the  time-honoured  tree  was  not  to  delight  their 
eyes  this  year,  and  that  presents  were  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Laurence  himself,  although  he  had  known  nothing  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  was  unprepared  with  gifts;  for  his  father 
had  written  him,  telling  him  that  his  month's  allowance 
would  have  to  lie  over  until  the  last  of  the  month,  as  it  was 
not  convenient  to  send  it  to  him  at  that  time,  and  he  had 
expected  to  receive  it  on  his  return  home  for  the  holidays. 
But  before  the  last  of  the  month,  the  blow  which  had  threat- 
ened Mr  Bronson  at  the  time  he  wrote  had  fallen,  and  poor 
Laurence's  allowance  was  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

But  still  the  day  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  pass  un- 
noticed. The  little  children  were  to  have  a  tea-party,  to 
which  all  the  family  were  to  be  invited ;  and  no  one,  not 
even  the  father  or  mother,  was  to  be  excused  from  atten- 
dance. The  time  was  fixed  for  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
but  in  the  morning  Mr  Bronson  said  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  drive  to  Glencoe  in  the  afternoon ;  and  so 
the  preparations  were  hurried,  and  the  tea-party  took  place 
at  eleven  o'clock. 

**  You  can  play  we  had  early  tea,"  said  Lily,  who  was  the 
hostess  on  the  occasion.  So  the  order  of  the  meals  was  a 
little  transposed,  and  tea  was  announced  a  short  time  before 
lunch ;  but  the  merry  party  enjoyed  it  none  the  less.  Even 
Mr  Bronson's  careworn  face  lightened  into  pleasure  as  he 
heard  the  peals  of  laughter  that  rang  around  the  table,  and 
wstched   the  delight  of  his  little  children  in  their  play. 
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Laurence  and  Jessie  threw  themselves  into  the  frolic  with 
their  whole  souls,  having  determined,  after  a  long  talk  on 
the  subject,  not  to  let  the  day  pass  gloomily  ;  and  the  tender, 
grateful  love  which  shone  upon  them  from  their  mother's 
eyes  was  quite  reward  enough  for  the  effort  which  they  had 
made. 

There  was  no  small  amount  of  objection  raised  when  it 
was  found  that  Laurence  intended  to  drive  his  father  over 
to  Glencoe  ;  but  a  well-timed  proposal  from  Jessie,  that  the 
children  should  occupy  the  time  of  their  absence  in  making 
a  gay  pen- wiper  for  each  of  them,  so  took  their  fancy,  that, 
instead  of  attempting  to  detain  them  further,  their  only 
concern  seemed  to  be  that  they  should  start  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  the  work  might  be  done  in  secret. 

"  The  little  ones  don't  seem  inclined  to  give  you  much 
rest,  Laurence,"  said  his  father,  as  they  drove  off,  with  a 
promise  to  return  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

"  Oh,  the  novelty  will  wear  off  when  I  have  been  at  home 
a  day  or  two,"  said  Laurence.  **  I  am  always  a  lion  at  the 
first  of  my  vacations.  They  will  not  hang  about  me  so 
when  they  grow  more  accustomed  to  see  me  going  in  and 
out  every  day." 

His  father  glanced  quickly  toward  him,  but  the  face  into 
which  he  looked  returned  his  gaze  with  a  smile  which  told 
nothing  of  the  boy*s  disappointment. 

Their  drive  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  the  bright  morning 
having  darkened  into  a  dull,  gray  afternoon ;  and  before 
they  reached  Qlencoe  a  drizzling,  sleety  rain  began  to  fall, 
freezing  as  it  touched  the  ground,  and  making  the  roads 
very  dangerous  for  travelling. 

"  Kitty  is  sharp-shod  of  course,  father,  is  she  not  1  '*  asked 
Laurence,  as,  for  the  third  time,  the  horse  slipped  on  the 
icy  road. 

**  Yes ;  she  will  hardly  fall,  I  think ;  but  hold  her  in  well. 
I  want  to  stop  a  moment  at  Dr  Wells's,  so  we  will  drive 
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right  over  there.  I  shall  be  more  sure  to  find  him  than  on 
any  other  day." 

"  I  shall  not  be  here  more  than  a  moment  or  two,"  said 
Mr  Bronson,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  sleigh  ;  "  but  I  have 
another  errand  to  attend  to  ;  and  you  might  drive  up  to  Mr 
Cuyler  s  with  these  papers,  which  I  promised  to  let  him  have 
this  afternoon,  and  then  meet  me  at  the  foot  of  Gray's  Hill." 

Laurence  drove  off  quite  pleased  with  his  errand.  Mr 
Cuyler,  his  father's  lawyer,  was  a  great  favourite  with  all 
the  family,  and  the  boy  was  always  glad  to  be  sent  to  him 
with  any  message.  The  old  gentleman  received  him  very 
kindly,  greeting  him  even  more  cordially  than  was  his 
wont,  and  talked  so  pleasantly  and  encouragingly  of  his 
father's  affairs,  that  Laurence  left  him  at  last  almost  per- 
suaded that  things  were  not  so  bad  with  them,  after  all ; 
and  that,  with  industry  and  effort  on  his  own  part,  he  might 
yet,  though  it  would  perhaps  be  retarded  for  a  year  or  two, 
pass  through  the  course  of  study  which  he  had  mapped  out 
for  himself. 

**  Well,  good-bye,  and  success  to  you,"  said  Mr  Cuyler,  as 
Laurence  bundled  himself  up  in  the  robes  once  more. 

*'  Good-bye,  sir,  and  thank  you  for  your  encouragement," 
said  Laurence ;  and  he  drove  off  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
he  had  carried  in  his  breast  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

At  the  foot  of  Gray's  Hill  there  stood  a  small  well-kept 
hotel,  where  Mr  Bronson  always  stopped  to  water  his  horses 
when  he  had  been  out  for  a  long  drive ;  and  it  was  here 
that  he  had  appointed  to  meet  his  son.  As  Laurence  neared 
the  hotel,  he  noticed  a  group  of  men  moving  slowly  up  toward 
the  house ;  and  as  his  eye  fell  upon  them,  one  figure  separated 
itself  from  the  rest  and  came  running  swiftly  up  the  road. 

"What  is  wrong?"  asked  Laurence,  as  the  man  neared 
him,  for  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  something  unusual  had 
occurred. 

*'  There 's  a  man  killed.     He  fell  on  the  ice  coming  down 
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the  hill,  and  they  think  he' s  broke  his  neck.  I  *m  off  for 
the  doctor ; "  and  he  rushed  on  toward  Dr  Wells's  house, 
which  was  close  at  hand.  What  was  it  that  made  the  boy 
seize  the  whip  and  strike  Kitty  such  a  cutting  blow  that 
she  reared  until  she  stood  almost  erect  on  her  hind  feet — then 
springing  forward,  dashed  furiously  up  the  road,  until  Laur- 
ence drew  her  suddenly  up  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  into 
which  the  crowd  of  men  were  bearing  some  heavy  burden  ? 
Something  within  him,  he  knew  not  what,  had  told  him 
that  the  burden  they  bore  was  his  father. 

"  KiUed  I  killed  !  kiUed !  " 

The  word  seemed  to  be  burning  itself  into  his  soul ;  and 
flinging  the  reins  upon  Kitty's  neck,  he  sprang  out  of  the 
sleigh  and  rushed  into  the  house,  his  white,  terrified  face 
startling  all  who  met  him  as  he  fiercely  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  throng  which  had  followed  the  bearers  into  the 
parlour. 

"  Let  me  pass,"  he  said,  roughly  grasping  the  shoulder  of 
a  large  man  who  stood  in  his  path,  and  putting  him  aside 
as  if  he  had  been  a  child.  The  man  turned  round  sharply, 
with  a  threat  on  his  lips ;  but  one  glance  at  that  blanched 
face  stilled  him,  and  the  crowd  fell  silently  apart  to  let  the 
boy  pass.  On  and  on,  up  through  the  long  room,  at  the 
very  end  of  which,  stretched  on  a  sofa,  lay  the  object  of  his 
search.  Two  men  stood  leaning  over  it,  hiding  the  face 
from  his  sight  In  a  moment  a  hand  was  upon  each  of 
them  ;  they  were  thrust  aside ;  and  Laurence  was  kneeling 
beside  the  pallid  face  upon  the  pillow. 

"  My  father !  Oh,  my  father !  "  The  cry  rang  through 
the  room,  bringing  tears  to  eyes  which  had  been  long  unused 
to  weep ;  but  the  leaden  lips  did  not  move  in  response  to 
the  appeal. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  Tell  me,  is  he  dead  1 "  cried  Laurence, 
springing  to  his  feet  again,  and  facing  suddenly  round  upon 
the  two  men  whom  he  had  just  pushed  aside. 
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**  Hist,  lad,  hist,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  laying  his 
hand  gently  upon  the  boy*s  shoulder.  "  He's  not  dead,  I  'm 
thinkin' ;  but  terrible  stunned,  just.  Mike 's  run  for  the 
doctor,  and  Mike  *s  very  fleet  of  foot.  He  '11  not  be  long  gone." 

"  They  are  coming  now,"  said  a  voice  which  Laurence 
seemed  to  know,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  that  the  other  per- 
son who  had  been  watching  his  father  so  closely  was  Mr 
Braisted,  the  hotel-keeper. 

"  I  think  that  there  is  life,"  he  said,  in  response  to  Laur- 
ence's look.     "  But  here  is  the  doctor ;  he  can  tell  us." 

Dr  Wells  passed  through  the  crowd,  bidding  them  to 
stand  back  and  give  the  injured  man  air ;  hurriedly  grasped 
Laurence's  hand;  and  bent  over  the  unconscious  figure 
upon  the  couch. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  this  room  cleared." 

The  words  seemed  a  suggestion,  but  they  were  obeyed  as 
a  command ;  for  there  was  a  power  in  Dr  Wells's  gentleness 
that  no  one  ever  thought  of  resisting. 

"He  is  not  dead,  my  son,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  the 
hungry  eyes  which  were  watching  his  every  movement  with 
such  terrible  interest ;  "  he  is  in  a  deep  faint — we  can  bring 
him  to.'' 

Even  as  he  spoke,  Mr  Bronson's  head  stirred  upon  the 
pillow,  his  eyes  opened  and  met  Laurence's  frightened  face. 
He  tried  to  smile,  but  a  spasm  of  pain  crossed  his  lips,  and* 
he  sank  back  into  unconsciousness. 

"  Is  he  very  badly  hurt  ? "  asked  Laurence,  when,  after  a 
long  and  thorough  examination  of  his  patient,  the  doctor 
lifted  his  head,  and  turned  a  very  serious  face  on  the  boy. 

"  Yes,  he  is  badly  hurt.  I  think  you  had  better  drive 
over  for  your  mother  and  bring  her  here." 

"  Then  I  cannot  take  him  home  ? " 

"  No  j  the  long  drive  would  kill  him  in  his  present  state. 
I  will  remain  with  him  until  you  return ;  you  had  better 
go  at  once.    Make  as  light  of  it  as  you  can  to  your  mother." 
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Make  as  light  of  it  as  he  would)  his  face  bore  too  much 
of  the  impress  of  the  fright  and  suffering  through  which  ho 
had  passed  for  Mrs  Bronson  to  be  greatly  deceived ;  and 
although  she  'said  but  little  at  home  before  the  children, 
they  had  not  passed  over  a  quarter  of  the  road  to  Qlencoe 
before  she  had  drawn  from  her  son  all  that  he  knew.  That 
was  little  enough.  He  had  heard  from  a  man  who  had  seen 
the  accident  that  his  father,  in  descending  the  hill,  had 
slipped  and  pitched  violently  backward ;  but  that  was  all 
that  the  bystanders  could  tell;  for  when  they  ran  to  his 
aid  he  was  unconscious,  and  had  so  remained  up  to  the 
moment  of  Laurence's  departure,  except  for  that  one  gleam 
of  recognition.  The  doctor  had  purposely  told  him  but 
little,  fully  expecting  that  his  mother  would  win  from  him 
all  that  he  could  tell. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel,  Mr  Braisted  came  out  to 
meet  them,  stopping  Laurence  as  he  was  about  to  help  his 
mother  from  the  sleigL 

"  Your  father  is  not  here,"  he  said.  "  Dr  Wells  has  had 
him  carried  to  his  own  house.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  to  go 
over  there,  as  he  thought  it  best  to  remove  him  before  he 
became  conscious.?' 

He  was  watching  for  tbem,  the  good  old  man,  when  they 
drove  up  to  his  door,  and  came  out  to  welcome  them. 

"  You  have  made  good  speed,"  he  said,  cheerily,  *'  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  my  patient  seems  a  little  easier,  and  is 
quite  himself.  I  had  him  brought  here  lest  he  might  not 
like  being  in  that  noisy  hotel ;  and,  besides,  I  can  watch  him 
more  closely  when  he  is  under  my  own  roof." 

"Then  he  is  seriously  injured  V*  Mrs  Bronson  asked,  her 
hand  trembling  in  the  doctor's  firm  grasp. 

"  Yes ;  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  he  is  seriously  hurt ; 
you  must  keep  a  brave  heart  and  a  cheerful  face.  Now 
come  up-stairs,  for  he  has  asked  for  you." 

Her  own  loving  hand  could  not  have  arranged  him  moi^ 
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easily  in  the  white  bed  on  which  he  lay;  but  the  heavy 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  door  as  she  entered,  with  a  look 
which  showed  that,  after  all  said  and  done,  he  needed  her, 
and  could  not  rest  content  without  her.  Mrs  Wells,  who  had 
been  sitting  beside  him,  left  them  together  ;  but  Mrs  Bronson 
soon  followed  her,  leaving  Laurence  with  his  father. 

"  Is  the  doctor  in  his  office  1 "  she  asked,  when  she  had 
thanked  Mrs  Wells  most  warmly  for  her  kindness. 

"  Yes  ;  he  is  coming  right  up." 

"  But  I  would  like  to  see  him  before  he  comes  up.  May 
I  go  down  to  him  1" 

"  Certainly ;  you  will  find  him  alone.  You  know  the 
ways  of  the  house,  I  believe." 

"  I  ought  to  know  them,"  said  Mrs  Bronson,  looking  into 
the  pleasant  face  with  a  world  of  gratitude  in  her  own. 
"  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  tasted  of  its  hospi- 
tality." 

The  doctor  opened  the  office-door  before  she  reached  it, 
and  met  her  in  the  hall. 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  your  room,"  he  said ;  "am  I 
needed?"  and  he  looked  anxiously  at  her. 

"  No  ;  my  husband  seems  to  be  falling  asleep,  but  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.  Doctor,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
the  whole  truth.     Is  he  fatally  injured  1" 

**  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth.     No  ;  he  is  not." 

"  What,  then  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  sudden,  quick  breath  of 
deep  relief. 

"  His  spine  is  badly  injured.  There,  my  child,  try  to  be 
calm  ;"  and  he  drew  her  to  a  chair.  "  The  tender  nursing 
which  your  love  will  give  him  will  bring  him  through.  In 
the  meantime,  he  is  in  a  good  home,  with  friends  who  will 
do  their  best  for  him." 

"  But,  doctor" — her  lips  faltered ;  the  words  were  hard, 
so  very  hard,  to  say. 

**  Wait  one  moment,  if  you  please.     I  want  to  tell  you  a 
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Kttle  story.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  physician  settled  in  this 
place.  For  five  years  his  practice  was  insufficient  to  main- 
tain his  family ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  on  the  very 
hrink  of  insolvency,  he  sold  his  house  and  prepared  to  leave 
Glencoe.  Did  you  ever  hear  who  bought  that  house  and 
gave  it  for  two  years,  rent  free,  to  the  almost  bankrupt 
doctor  1  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  Mrs  Bronson,  or  I  would  do 
for  him  what  he  has  done  for  me  ;  but  while  my  little  roof- 
tree  covers  my  head,  there  is  a  home  in  Glencoe  for  George 
Bronson." 

"  But  that  debt  was  paid  long  since,  Dr  Wells." 
"  In  bank-notes,  yes  ;  but  not  in  that  more  precious  cur- 
rency in  which  your  husband  loves  to  deal.  Not  another 
word,  my  child.  I  know  just  how  things  stand  with  you, 
for  George  told  me  all ;  and  I  thank  God  that  now,  when 
you  are  in  trouble.  He  has  put  it  in  my  power  to  return 
some  of  the  kindness  which  I  have  received  at  your  hus- 
band's hands.     Now  let  us  go  up  to  him." 


CHAPTEK    III. 

UNCLE  ETHAN 

All  night  long  the  snow  had  been  falling  silently  upon 
the  sleeping  city,  waking  no  one  among  the  thousands  of 
slumbering  people,  but  softly  covering  everything  with  a 
sheet  of  spotless  white.  The  dusty  streets  had,  during  those 
few  quiet  hours,  been  paved  with  pure  marble,  the  church 
spires  had  been  wreathed  with  orange  blossoms,  and  the 
leafless  trees  hung  with  garlands  of  white  chrysanthemums. 
Even  the  very  heaps  of  ashes  in  the  poorer  streets  bad  been 
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transformed  into  fair  little  hillocks,  which,  for  all  that  any 
one  could  now  see,  might  have  been  brought  by  some  loving 
fairy  from  the  snow-covered  fields  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
river,  to  blossom  into  greenness  when  their  pretty  mantles 
should  slip  from  their  shoulders. 

But  in  the  early  morning  the  wind  changed  suddenly  to 
the  south-east — a  fine  mist,  which  speedily  resolved  itself 
into  a  heavy  rain,  took  the  place  of  the  beautiful  snow- 
flakes  j  and  before  the  great  world  had  fairly  taken  up  the 
burdens  of  the  day,  almost  every  trace  of  beauty  had  faded 
from  the  scene.  The  pure  marble  changed  to  a  grayish  hue, 
slipping  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  vexed  pedestrians  with 
a  treacherous  slide  that  betrayed  many  a  trusting  foot ; 
orange-blossoms  and  chrysanthemums  melted  away  into 
heavy  drops  of  moisture,  which  dripped,  dripped  upon  the 
passers-by  in  merciless  showers.  The  little  hillocks  lost 
their  beautiful  cloaks,  and  stood  revealed,  not  as  grassy 
mounds,  but  as  heaps  of  rubbish  and  filth,  reeking  in  the 
all-prevailing  damp  and  wet.  Oh,  how  quickly  that  un- 
sparing rain  did  take  the  romance  out  of  the  thing  !  Laur- 
ence Bronson,  stepping  from  the  train  as  it  whistled  and 
screamed  into  the  depot,  certainly  saw  nothing  to  admire 
in  it. 

Turning  up  his  coat  collar  to  protect  his  throat — for  an 
umbrella  served  but  half  its  purpose  in  the  saturated  atmo- 
sphere— he  set  out  courageously  for  his  destination.  To 
reach  it,  he  must  cross  the  city,  for  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  house  of  his  uncle,  Mr  Ethan  Bronson.  It  was  a  long 
walk  and  a  hard  one,  but  it  was  accomplished  in  good  time; 
and,  taking  an  omnibus  at  the  avenue,  he  was  soon  depo- 
sited at  his  uncle's  door. 

His  errand  there  was  not  an  enviable  one,  his  uncle  never 
having  been  much  of  a  favourite  in  the  family ;  for  Ethan 
Bronson  was  strangely  unlike  his  brother  George,  hard  and 
cold  as  he  was  gentle  and  warm-hearted,  and  wholly  want- 
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ng  in  tliat  sympathetic  kindliness  which  made  his  brother 
a  welcome  visitor  even  where  he  was  a  stranger. 

"Good  morning,  Lanrence,"  he  said,  turning  from  his 
seat  by  the  glowing  fire,  as  the  servant  opened  the  door  for 
his  nephew's  entrance.  ''Rather  a  wet  day,  isn't  it  9  How 
is  your  father?" 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you  on  father's  account,  ITncle  Ethan. 
He  has  had  a  terrible  fall." 

"  He  has  !"  exclaimed  Mr  Bronson.     "  Is  he  much  hurt? " 

"Yes,  sir,  very  badly  hurt;  he  has  injured  his  spine. 
The  doctor  says  it  will  be  months  before  he  can  move." 

The  alarm  expressed  in  Mr  Bronson's  face  was  not  all 
occasioned  by  the  thought  of  his  brother's  suffering.  Not 
that  he  was  regardless  of  that ;  but  at  the  same  moment 
there  came  to  his  mind  the  thought  of  a  family  of  eight 
persons,  one  of  them  a  helpless  invalid,  to  be  provided  for  ; 
and  from  whence  was  the  provision  to  come  ? 

"  Of  course,  he  will  have  to  resign  his  post  with  Mr 
Englis  r 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  am  to  go  to  Mr  Englis  when  I  leave  here, 
and  tell  him  that  father  is  not  able  to  fulfil  his  engagement.'' 

"  Then  you  have  absolutely  nothing  to  depend  upon. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ]" 

Not  one  question  had  he  asked  as  to  whether  his  brother's 
life  were  endangered,  or  whether  he  were  likely  to  be 
crippled  by  his  injury.  That  last  inquiry  had  struggled  to 
his  lips  as  if  he  were  so  overwhelmed  by  the  idea  of  their 
poverty  that  he  had  no  thought  to  give  to  any  other  view 
of  the  case.  Laurence's  spirit  rose.  He  had  feared  this ; 
and  now  he  lifted  his  head  as  he  answered  proudly — 

"  I  do  not  know,  as  yet.  God  will  open  some  path  to 
me. 

"To  you"  said  his  uncle,  laying  great  stress  upon  the 
pronoun.  "Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  maintain  the 
family  1 " 
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"1  expect  to  do  all  I  can  toward  it,"  said  Laurence, 
quietly. 

"  But  to  do  anything  in. that  way  you  will  have  to  leave 
your  studies ;  and  Dr  Drayton,  whom  I  met  in  the  street 
the  other  day,  told  me  you  would  make  a  first-rate  engineer 
in  the  course  of  three  years,  young  as  you  are.  He  says 
that  your  talent  for  mathematics  and  engineering  is  some- 
thing quite  wonderful." 

Laurence's  cheek  flushed  with  pleasure,  but  the  next 
moment  it  paled  again  as  he  said, — 

"  I  know  that  Dr  Drayton  thinks  me  a  good  mathe- 
matician, for  he  has  told  me  so,  and  it  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me  to  have  to  give  up  my  .studies ;  but  as  my  father 
is  helpless,  the  care  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  as  well  as  of 
himself,  devolves  upon  me." 

No  wonder  that  this  hard,  close  man,  grudging  a  few 
hundreds  out  of  his  many  thousands,  looked  away  from  that 
generous  young  face,  glowing  with  the  light  of  an  earnest, 
self-sacrificing  purpose.  For  a  few  moments  Mr  Bronson 
sat  gazing  into  the  fire ;  then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  saying, — 

"  I  suppose  some  of  the  rest  of  us  must  see  what  can  be 
done.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us  I  say,  but  I  don't  see  but 
that  it  must  all  come  upon  me.  There  is  no  one  else  to 
whom  you  can  apply." 

**  Uncle  Ethan," — Laurence  wondered  at  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  it  was  so  cold  and  hard ;  and  yet  such  a  tem- 
pest of  outraged  pride,  of  grief  and  shame,  was  raging  within 
him, — "  Uncle  Ethan,  I  certainly  had  no  intention  of  *  apply- 
ing,' as  you  term  it,  to  you.  My  only  business  here  this 
morning  was  to  obey  my  father's  request  that  I  should  ask 
you  to  go  up  to  Glencoe  to-morrow,  if  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  do  so.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  he  thinks  it  best  to 
ask  you  for  a  loan,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  money 
shall  be  returned  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  if  I  have  to  give 
up  every  moment  of  my  life  to  the  task  of  earning  it.'* 
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**Stop  there,  boy,"  said  his  uncle,  gruffly;  "you  have 
said  enough.     Tou  are  too  proud,  too  proud  by  half,  for  a 
poor  man's  son.     You  may  tell  your  father  I  will  be  up  by 
the  ten  o'clock  train/' 
-  Laurence  took  up  his  hat,  and  rose  at  once. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  was  his  response. 
■    "  But  yon  had  better  wait  for  lunch,"  said  Mr  Bronson, 
as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  door. 

''Thank  you,  I  cannot  wait,"  he  answered.  '^  Good 
morning/'  and  with  a  bitter  sense  of  shame  and  degra- 
dation^  he  went  out  into  the  storm,  feeling  as  if  he  would 
rather  face  it  for  a  week,  than  remain  for  another  moment  in 
his  uncle's  house. 

Hailing  an  omnibus,  he  seated  himself  in  a  corner,  think- 
ing sadly  enough  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  If  there 
were  only  some  means  by  which  he  might  see  his  way  clear 
to  reject  all  aid  from  his  uncle  !  Deeply  and  seriously  he 
pondered  the  question,  but  no  light  came  to  him ;  and  he 
sat  looking  out  on  the  pitiless  storm  in  a  mood  which  ac- 
corded well  with  the  dreary  prospect.  If  he  had  not  been 
so  buried  in  his  disagreeable  thoughts,  he  might  have  noticed 
that  a  gentleman,  at  whose  side  he  had  seated  himself,  was 
regarding  him  with  close  attention.  The  face  looking  down 
upon  him  was  not  altogether  an  attractive  one,  and  yet  its 
expression  was  not  unkindly.  The  smile  on  the  lips  was 
somewhat  grim,  hovering  uncertainly  there  as  if  it  were 
not  quite  sure  that  it  was  well  to  appear  at  all ;  and  the 
deep-set  eyes  looked  out  from  beneath  their  bushy  brows 
with  a  keen  and  piercing  glance  which  seemed  to  be  reading 
one  through  and  through.  But  there  was  a  something  in  that 
face  which  told  you  that  you  might  trust  the  man ;  that,  how- 
ever stem  and  uncompromising  he  might  prove,  he  would  be 
true  and  faithful,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  interests. 

"  How  long  are  we  to  sit  side  by  side  without  speaking 
to  one  another?" 
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Laurence,  looking  up  with  a  start  as  the  slow,  measured 
tones  fell  on  his  ear,  saw  Dr  Drayton,  the  principal  of  the 
school  which  he  had  attended  for  the  past  five  years. 

**  Dr  Drayton !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Have  you  been 
sitting  here  ever  since  I  came  in  1" 

"  Yes.  You  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  storm.  You  look 
as  if  you  were  engrossed  in  meditating  upon  this  evil  world." 

"I  have  some  reason  to  look  grave,"  said  Laurence. 
"  You  have  not  heard,  I  suppose,  of  my  father's  accident  1 " 

**  No,  indeed  !  what  has  befallen  him  ? " 

The  passionless  face  was  not  wholly  unmoved  by  the  boy's 
story ;  and  when  it  was  ended,  Dr  Drayton  said  kindly — 

"  I  am  grieved,  deeply  grieved,  to  hear  this.  I  am  afraid, 
from  what  I  hear,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice,  "  that  it  is 
especially  trying  to  him  to  be  laid  aside  just  now." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true.  As  long  as  you  have  spoken  of 
it,  doctor,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that,  through  the 
failure  of  another  house,  my  father's  aflEairs  are  greatly  em- 
barrassed ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  leave  school 
at  once." 

Dr  Drayton  looked  at  him  in  blank  dismay. 

"  Leave  school ! "  he  repeated,  slowly.  "  Bronson,  that 
would  be  a  shame.  The  loss  to  yourself  would  be  incal- 
culable." :'l  i.      , 

"  I  know  that,  sir ;  but  it  must  be  done.  My  father  i» 
utterly  helpless,  and  likely  to  be  so  for  the  rest  of  hj^Jjji^^ 
and  I  have  a  mother  and  five  little  sisters.  What  tstti  I  do 
except  obtain  a  situation,  and  earn  what  I  can  for  their 
support  1  I  cannot  look  at  my  own  wishes  or  interest  in 
this  case." 

**  But  it  is  their  interest  as  well  as  yours,"  insisted  the 
doctor.  "  You  know  very  well,  Bronson,  that  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  complimenting  my  pupils ;  and  you  will  there- 
fore understand  that  I  am  in  thorough  earnest  when  I  tell 
j^oa  that  I  never  met  with  another  boy  of  your  age,  and 
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have  seen  but  few  men^  who  could  compete  with  you  in 
Biathematics  and  engineering.  Your  talents  in  that  line  are 
wonderful ;  and  it  will  be  throwing  away  the  greatest  gift 
which  Gkni  has  given  you  if  you  lay  your  studies  aside. 
Three  years  of  steady  application  will  fit  you  for  some  high 
and  lucrative  position.  If  you  could  be  spared  from  home 
for  that  time^  you  would  then  bo  able  to  do  more  for  your 
family  in  six-  months  than  you  could  do  as  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  house  in  years.  Ton  were  never  meant  for  a 
business  man,  Laurence ;  but  you  will  make  one  of  the  first 
engineers  of  the  age/' 

Never  had  Laurence  heard  that  measured  voice  quicken 
into  so  much  life  and  animation.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
his  own  eyes  kindled,  and  his  heart  beat  quick.  But  it  was 
of  no  use  to  listen  to  the  doctor's  unusual  enthusiasm.  It 
could  not  be :  he  must  work,  and  work  at  once.  Even  if 
those  at  home  could  be  provided  for  in  any  other  way, 
where  was  the  money  to  pay  for  his  education?  Uncle 
Ethan's  heavy  purse  could  easily  bear  the  drain;  but  no 
earthly  power  could  compel  him  to  ask  a  favour  at  his 
hands. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,"  he  answered  slowly,  after 
a  little  pause  ;  **  and  I  can  never  tell  you  what  a  trial  it  is  to 
me  to  give  up  all  my  hopes,  and  devote  myself  to  an  entirely 
different  life.  But  it  must  be,  Dr  Drayton;  I  can  only  take 
things  as  they  stand.  And  now  I  must  say  good-bye,  for 
I  leave  the  omnibus  here." 

"  So  do  I ;  I  want  to  stop  at  number  seventy." 

"Laurence," — they  had  reached  the  sidewalk,  and 
Laurence  had  shaken  hands  with  him  and  was  turning 
away,  when  the  doctor's  voice  recalled  him, — "  if  you  find 
that  any  arrangmement  can  be  made,  either  with  your  uncle 
or  any  one  else,  by  which  the  family  can  be  taken  care  of 
without  your  aid,  the  question  with  regard  to  funds  for  your 
own  use  need  not  embarrass  you  :  your  studies  shall  be  no 
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expense  to  you.  No,  don't  say  a  word,"  he  added,  lifting 
his  hands  in  deprecation  of  the  thanks  which  he  saw  were 
breaking  from  Laurence's  lips.  "  You  can  aid  me  in  many 
little  ways  in  the  school,  if  you  prefer  to  do  so;  and 
I  should  be  so  sorry  to  lose  you,  that  the  proposition  is  quite 
a  selfish  one  on  my  part.  Tell  your  father  all  that  I  have 
said  before  you  decide  on  your  future  course,  and  then  let  me 
know  your  final  determination.  I  advise  you  most  earnestly 
to  consider  the  matter  with  an  eye  to  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present  need.  Good-morning;"  and  before  Laurence 
had  time  for  a  single  word  in  response,  he  was  gone. 

The  errand  to  Mr  Englis  was  soon  accomplished ;  and 
then  Laurence  gladly  turned  his  face  toward  home.  The 
long  ride  would  have  been  tedious  enough  with  nothing  to 
look  at  but  "  water,  water  everywhere,"  if  he  had  not  had 
so  much  to  think  of;  but  for  some  time  his  brain  was 
too  busy  with  plans  and  contrivances  for  any  loneliness  or 
ennui.  Nothing  could  have  done  more  to  convince  him  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  which  it  seemed  necessary  for 
him  to  make,  than  the  fact  that  its  announcement  had  so 
roused  this  constrained,  immovable  man.  If  every  profes-. 
sor  and  teacher  in  the  school  had  thrown  their  influence  into 
the  scale,  urging  him  to  continue  his  course,  their  combined 
voices  would  not  have  affected  him  so  much  as  those  few 
words  from  Dr  Drayton,  coupled  with  a  demeanour  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  usual  manner.  He  had  known  him  for  so 
long,  and  seen  him  maintain  that  cold  indifference  under 
such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  both  in  school  and  out  of 
it,  that  the  feeling  he  had  manifested  had  astonished  him 
beyond  measure ;  and  had  doubled  and  trebled  his  own  pain 
and  disappointment. 

Plan  after  plan,  expedient  after  expedient,  all  equally 
fruitless  and  impracticable,  floated  through  his  mind,  and 
were  impatiently  thrown  out  again.;  until  at  last,  fairly 
weaned  out^  he  laid  his  head  against  the  back  of  the  seat, 
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and  tried  to  forget  his  perplexity  in  sleep.  That  also 
proved  a  futile  attempt,  and  finally  he  gave  it  up,  and 
began  to  count  the  passengers  in  the  car ;  then  the  drops 
of  blackish  water  which  dripped  in  through  the  roof,  falling 
on  the  seat  before  him,  and  forming  a  little  dark  pool  on 
the  shabby  cushion ;  but  by  and  by,  with  a  shrill  whistle  of 
defiance,  the  engine  dashed  up  to  the  depot,  and  there  he 
was  at  Glencoe,  with  only  a  few  rapid  steps  between  him 
and  Ms  mother.  There  was  comfort  in  that  thought  at 
least ;  and  with  a  lightened  brow  he  jumped  from  the  car, 
and  walked  swiftly  up  the  village  street. 

She  was  there  to  open  the  door  for  him  as  he  ran  up  the 
piazza  steps,  having  seen  him  from  the  window. 

"  What  a  terrific  day  it  has  been,'*  she  said.  "  I  am 
afraid  that  you  are  worn  out,  my  boy.'* 

"  Oh  no,"  he  answered,  cheered  already  by  the  sight  of 
her  dear  face.     "  I  shall  do  very  well.     How  is  father  1" 

"He  has  been  suffering  very  much  all  day,  but  now  he  has 
fallen  asleep.     What  did  Uncle  Ethan  say  1 " 

It  was  not  of  the  slightest  use  for  him  to  try  to  answer 
lightly,  for  she  read  his  face  as  if  it  had  been  an  open  book. 

"  Was  he  unkind,  Laurence  ?  Tell  me  all  the  truth.  I 
did  not  expect  any  great  amount  of  sympathy  from  him.'' 

"  Nor  did  I,  and  I  received  even  less  than  I  expected.  I 
did  not  mean  to  tell  you,  mother;  but  since  you  have 
guessed  it,  I  need  not  try  to  hide  it.  Uncle  Ethan's  only 
concern  seemed  to  be  in  the  question  of  our  support.  If 
father  does  as  I  would  wish,  he  will  not  accept  the  first 
penny  from  him.  But  I  do  not  want  to  pain  you,  mother," 
He  added,  seeing  the  troubled  look  which  came  into  her 
face.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  say  one  word  about  it,  but  it 
slipped  out  He  is  to  be  here  to-morrow,  and  father  will 
do  as  he  thinks  best.  But,  mother  dear,  if  we  must  have 
help  from  Uncle  Ethan,  let  it  be  as  a  loan  ;  don't  let  him 
give  us  anything." 
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He  spoke  impetuously  and  earnestly;  but  his  mother 
only  smiled;  a  sad,  patient  smile  it  was,  and  said  quietly — 

"  I  would  rather  have  asked  any  one  for  aid  than  your 
uncle ;  but  we  have  no  claim  on  any  one  else,  and  the  trial 
must  be  borne.  Let  us  try  submissively  to  take  up  the 
cross  which  our  Master  has  seen  it  best  for  us  to  carry,  re- 
membering that  He  has  promised  the  'kingdom  of  heaven' 
to  the  *  poor  in  spirit.'  We  must  try  to  bear  our  burden 
humbly,  Laurence,  that  so  the  promised  blessing  may  be 
given  to  us  by  our  wise  and  tender  Father.  I  know  that 
is  hard,  very  hard  for  you.  It  will  be  a  struggle  for 
all  of  us,  but  perhaps  you  will  find  the  battle  most  difficult 
to  win  ;  yet  your  Captain  is  ever  in  the  advance,  and  surely 
you  need  not  fear  defeat  while  fighting  beneath  His 
banner." 

But  Laurence's  proud  heart  could  not  submit  patiently 
just  then.  The  recollection  of  his  uncle's  cold  reception  of 
his  sad  story  was  still  fresh  upon  him ;  and  his  spirit 
chafed  at  the  thought  of  taking  any  favours  from  that 
grudging  hand.  He  would  not,  however,  tell  his  mother  all 
he  felt ;  he  could  not  add  this  to  what  she  already  bore ; 
and  her  long  anxious  day  in  the  sick-room  had  left  its  traces 
so  plainly  written  on  her  face,  that  he  felt  that  he  must  do 
all  he  could  to  strengthen  her.  So  he  looked  up  at  her, 
trying  to  throw  into  his  face  something  of  its  usual  bright 
expression,  and  said — 

"  Well,  we  '11  see  how  things  turn  out  for  us,  mother. 
Perhaps  Uncle  Ethan  was  in  a  gruff  humour  this  morning ; 
he  may  be  very  pleasant  to-morrow.  Now,  will  you  see  if 
father  is  awake  1  If  he  is,  I  will  run  up  and  speak  to  him 
for  a  moment  before  I  go  back  to  the  children." 

But  Mr  Bronson  was  still  sleeping  when  his  wife  stole 

up  to  his  room  and  peeped  in  at  the  door ;  so  Laurence 

prepared  to  start  at  once  on  his  homeward  journey.     The 

Iiorse  which  he  had  driven  down  in  the  morning  was  stand- 
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ing  in  the  doctor's  stable,  waiting  for  him ;  and  he  was  bid- 
ding his  mother  good-bye,  and  receiving  all  kinds  of  loving 
messages  for  the  little  girls,  when  Dr  Wells's  voice  stopped  him. 

^'  Laurence  Bronson,  is  that  you  out  there  in  the  hall  1 " 
he  called  from  the  office. 

"  Yes  sir,  it  is  I ;  *'  and  the  boy  stepped  toward  the  office 
door,  but  the  doctor  met  him  half  way. 

"Just  go  back,  and  take  off  your  overcoat.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  have  come  up  from  the  city,  and  are 
starting  off  for  that  long  ride  home  vnthout  taking  any- 
thing to  eat  1  Come  into  the  dining-room,  and  have  your 
dinner  with  me.  I  was  not  home  at  dinner  time,  and  they 
are  bringing  something  up  for  me  now.'' 

''  But  I  cannot  wait,  doctor.  The  girls  have  been  alone 
all  day,  and  they  must  be  very  anxious  to  hear  from  father 
again." 

'^  They  heard  from  him  this  morning,  and  at  noon  also  : 
Stevens  came  over  to  ask  how  he  was.  But  if  they  had  not 
heard  since  daybreak,  you  should  not  go  out  in  this  storm 
without  your  dinner.  How  many  meals  have  you  eaten 
to-day  ?  Nothing  since  breakfast,  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken." 

"I  have  not  felt  hungry,  sir;  and  indeed,  I  think  that  I 
had  better  return  home,  at  once." 

The  doctor  wasted  no  more  words,  but,  taking  him  by 
the  shoulders,  turned  him  face  about,  marched  him  before 
him  into  the  dining-room,  and  seated  him  at  the  table,  be- 
fore he  released  his  grasp.  Laurence  had  not  felt  in  the 
least  hungry ;  but  the  hot  dishes  looked  very  tempting,  and 
— ^in  fact,  his  dinner  did  him  good.  When  he  rose  from  the 
table,  though  the  st6rm  was  beating  as  pitilessly  as  ever,  he 
had  more  courage  and  strength  to  meet  it ;  and  the  world 
in  general  appeared  far  less  black  and  hard  than  it  had  done 
when  he  had  looked  out  at  it  two  hours  before. 

"Did  you  meet  any  one  you  knew  in  the  city,  to-day  1" 
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asked  the  doctor,  as  Laurence  once  more  buttoned  his  over- 
coat and  muffled  his  throat,  preparatory  to  starting  on  his 
wet  drive. 

"  Only  Dr  Drayton,  sir.  It  was  not  a  very  good  day  for 
meeting  friends  out  of  doors." 

"  No,  not  very.     What  had  the  doctor  to  say]" 

*'  More  than  I  know  how  to  thank  him  for,"  replied  Laur- 
ence, quickly.  "  Of  course  you  will  let  the  story  travel  no 
farther,  doctor ;  but  Dr  Drayton  has  oflfered  me  the  rest  of 
my  course  free  of  charge.  I  cannot  accept  his  offer,  but  that 
makes  it  none  the  less  noble." 

**  And  why  can*  you  not  accept  it  ?  It  is  not  possible, 
Laurence,  that  you  will  throw  away  such  an  opportunity. 
You  surely  are  not  so  proud  that  you  will  not  take  the  good 
gift  which  God  offers  you?" 

"  No,  sir,  indeed  I  am  not.  But,  Dr  Wells,  if  I  return  to 
my  studies  who  will  take  care  of  my  family  1" 

The  doctor  could  scarcely  help  smiling,  but  his  companion 
looked  most  seriously  in  earnest. 

"  Your  Uncle  Ethan  must  do  that,"  he  answered  :  "  he  is 
perfectly  able." 

"  Never,"  said  Laurence,  quickly ;  but  the  next  moment 
he  checked  himself.  *'  I  beg  your  pardon :  I  should  not 
have  said  that.  It  must  all  be  left  until  I  can  talk  with 
father.     Now  I  must  go  home  to  the  children." 

"Well,  well,  don't  fret  about  Uncle  Ethan,  or  anything 
eke ;  for  it  will  all  work  out  right  in  time.  Only  Laurence, 
my  boy,"  and  the  old  man  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  boy's 
shoulder,  "  don't  let  angry  pride  blind  your  eyes  to  the  bless- " 
ings  with  which  God  would  lighten  a  dark  path.  I  would 
think  deeply  and  prayerfully  over  yoiir  friend's  kind  offer 
before  refusing  it.  Present  submission  to  what  seems  an 
almost  insupportable  cross,  may  bring  you  to  see  by  and  by 
that '  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.'" 
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"  We  certainly  have  one  trae  friend,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Laurence,  clasping  the  old  wrinkled  hand.  "You  have 
done  me  real  good,  doctor.  I  feel  ever  so  much  better  than 
when  I  came  in." 

"  That  is  well.  There  is  your  mother's  step  on  the  stairs 
again  ;  and  as  I  suppose  she  has  some  last  messages  for  you, 
I  will  let  you  go." 

But  he  remembered  after  the  boy  had  left  him,  in  think- 
ing over  his  answer  to  his  appeal,  that  he  had  in  truth  given 
no  answer  at  alL 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DECISION. 


The  Christmas  holidays  were  over,  the  day  had  come  for  a 
return  to  school,  and  Laurence  Bronson  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  the  little  cottage  to  which  the  family  had  removed, 
ready  for  his  drive  to  Drayton  HalL  The  hard  fight  had 
been  fought,  the  victory  won ;  and  he  was  starting  out  upon 
his  new  life  as  half  scholar,  half  teacher  in  the  school  in 
which  hitherto  he  had  ranked  with  the  foremost.  He  knew 
full  well  what  lay  before  him.  He  had  seen  enough  of  the 
life  of  one  who  had  for  the  past  two  years  filled  that  same 
position  at  the  Hall,  to  know  that  vexations  and  annoyances 
awaited  him  at  every  turn ;  but  these  seemed  but  secondary 
considerations,  as  he  looked  back  to  the  struggle  through 
which  he  had  passed  before  he  had  been  able  to  accept  his 
uncle's  assistance.  If  there  had  been  one  voice  to  encourage 
him,  he  would  have  refused  Dr  Drayton's  offer,  for  he  re- 
belled, heart  and  soul,  against  receiving  at  his  uncle's  hand 
a  single  dollar  which  his  own  labour  might  earn ;  but  al- 
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"though  the  final  decision  was  left  to  himself,  every  one 
steadily  counselled  his  return  to  school.  Dr  Drayton  was 
almost  peremptory ;  Dr  Wells  had  something  to  add  to 
his  persua^on  every  time  he  saw  him ;  and  his  father  and 
mother,  although  they  said  but  little,  were  plainly  on  the  same 
side.  Finally,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  he  went  over  to  Mill  Creek, 
a  little  village  adjoining  Glencoe,  to  see  Frank  Austin,  his 
schoolfellow  and  most  intimate  friend,  to  ask  his  advice. 

"  Austin,"  he  said,  as  they  sat  together  over  an  impromptu 
lunch,  "  tell  me  honestly  what  you  would  do  in  this  case," 
and  he  proceeded  to  give  him  his  story. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Frank,  "  our  old  Professor  is  a  jolly 
fellow  after  all,  if  he  is  pretty  stiff  sometimes.  We  '11  set  him 
up  two  or  three  pegs  higher  for  that,  Larry." 

"  That 's  so,  Frank  j  but  now  comes  the  question,  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  You  know  my  uncle  almost  as  well  as  I  do. 
Put  yourself  in  my  place,  and  decide  for  me.  Honestly  now, 
Austin." 

Frank  Austin  rose  from  his  seat  and  took  two  or  three 
turns  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his 
pockets,  and  his  head  bent  forward  as  if  he  were  very  deep 
in  thought  over  this  hard  problem.  By  and  by  he  stopped 
beside  Laurence,  and,  leaning  on  his  chair,  said — 

"  Bronson,  I  know  you  won't  want  to  hear  what  I  have 
to  say ;  but  you  Ve  put  me  on  my  honour,  old  fellow,  and — 
I  think  you  ought  to  go  back." 

So  Laurence  came  home ;  and  shutting  himself  into  his 
room,  he  fought  the  battle  which  every  soul  must  fight  in 
the  course  of  its  Christian  warfare.  His  proud  spirit  had 
refused  to  bear  the  yoke  with  which  the  Master's  wise  hand 
saw  best  to  curb  it ;  and  now  the  conflict  was  hard  and  long. 
But  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  little  by  little  the 
strong  will  yielded  to  the  still,  small  voice,  which  had  been 
'striving  with  it  ever  since  that  weary  day  which  followed 
his  father's  accident  j  until  at  last  he  left  Ms  room^  and  with 
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a  firm  step  went  to  find  his  uncle,  who  was  then  in  the 
house. 

"  Uncle  Ethan,"  he  said,  walking  directly  up  to  him,  and 
taking  his  stand  before  him,  ''  I  think  that  I  have  been  in 
the  wrong,  and  I  have  concluded  to  go  back  to  school  If 
you  will  consent  to  take  care  of  the  femily  in  the  meantime, 
I  promise  to  spare  no  study  and  no  pains  to  fit  myself  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  relieve  you  of  the  charge;  and  I 
pledge  myself  also  to  return  to  you^  at  as  early  a  day  as 
may  be,  all  that  yon  find  it  necessary  to  advance  to  my 
father." 

Mr  Ethan  Bronson  looked  up  with  a  grim  smile  into  the 
glowing  young  face. 

'*  Humph  ! "  he  said,  dryly.  "  You  have  come  down  from 
yonr  high  pedestal,  have  you  1  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  for 
Drayton  tells  me  that,  if  you  live,  you  are  sure  to  make  a 
splendid  engineer,  and  that  the  investment  will  certainly 
pay.  I  am  glad  that  you  bind  yourself  to  return  the  funds 
which  I  must  advance  ;  it  will  give  you  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, which  will  be  an  additional  spur  to  study." 

Laurence  had  not  expected  anything  better  than  this 
cold,  mean  response  to  his  acknowledgment  of  his  error ; 
and  yet  his  cheeks  fairly  tingled  with  anger  and  mortification. 
He  was  almost  tempted  to  recall  his  words ;  and  he  stood, 
for  an  instant,  irresolute,  his  eyes  flashing  and  his  lips 
trembling  with  the  feelings  which  were  burning  within  him. 
But  the  next  moment  he  had  conquered  himself  again,  and, 
turning  abruptly  away,  he  left  the  room. 

The  dear  old  home  had  been  sold,  with  its  familiar  furni- 
ture, excepting  a  few  articles  which  had  been  given  to  Mrs 
Bronson  by  her  mother.  The  purchaser  had  wished  to  have 
immediate  possession ;  but,  fortunately,  Mr  Bronson  had 
arranged  to  take  a  little  cottage  in  the  village  of  Glencoe, 
88  x>&rt  of  the  purchase  money,  and  so  they  were  not  left 
houseless  and  homeless  in  this  great  emergency.     Happily^ 
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too,  their  new  abode  was  but  a  stone's  throw  from  Dr  Wells's 
house. 

Laurence  was  greatly  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  being 
able  to  see  his  father  and  mother  settled  in  their  new  home 
before  he  left,  the  doctor  having  peremptorily  refused  to 
allow  his  patient  to  be  removed,  even  that  short  distance, 
at  least,  for  some  days  to  come  ;  but  Janet,  the  nurse,  who 
had  lived  in  the  family  for  the  last  five  years,  and  who  had 
been  retained  as  the  one  servant  when  the  others  were  dis- 
missed, was  fully  competent  for  the  care  of  the  five  little 
girls,  especially  with  their  mother  so  close  at  hand,  and  the 
doctor  dropping  in  for  a  moment,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
for  a  merry  word  or  two  with  his  young  friends. 

What  a  busy,  strange  time  it  had  been  to  Laurence,  these 
two  weeks,  in  which,  as  it  seemed,  the  whole  current  of  his 
life  had  been  changed  !  He  had  come  from  school,  a  care- 
less, happy  boy ;  fond  of  study,  but  equally  fond  of  play 
and  fun  :  he  was  returning  to  it,  almost  a  man,  and  a  grave, 
anxious  man  at  that.  He  was  bearing  his  first  heavy  cross ; 
and  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  only  they  who,  with  childlike 
trust,  lay  their  burthen  in  the  strong  Hand  which  is  stretched 
out  for  their  help,  find  the  true  joy  of  dependence  upon  the 
Master.  Well  might  He.  who  knew  what  joy  He  could  pour 
Into  a  humble  heart,  which,  doubting  its  own  strength, 
comes  to  Him  for  help,  liken  that  joy  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Frank  Austin,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  waiting 
for  him,  having  stopped,  according  to  a  previous  arrange- 
ment, to  take  him  up  to  school  in  his  sleigh,  noticed  tiie 
change  in  him  at  once ;  and  when,  having  waved  his  last 
good-bye  to  the  group  on  the  piazza,  Laurence  turned  his 
face  toward  him,  he  broke  out  in  abrupt,  school-boy  fashion — 

"  Don't  try  to  get  up  any  of  those  smiles  for  my  benefit, 
Bronson.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look 
£ftj^j^eaT3  old." 
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^'  Hardly  that  yet,  Frank,"  said  Laurence,  smiling  in  ear- 
nest  now,  at  his  friend's  startled  manner. 

"But  you  look  blue,"  said  Frank.  "Your  mother  says 
your  father  is  better.     Is  anything  else  wrong  1 " 

The  question  gave  Laurence  a  feeling  of  shame.  Surely 
he  had  no  right  to  look  "  blue,"  when  the  doctor  had  assured 
him  that  his  father's  life  was  no  longer  in  danger ;  and  the 
colour  mounted  to  his  cheeks,  as  he  answered — 

"  No,  Frank,  nothing  but  what  you  already  know  of.  But 
never  mind  all  that.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Do 
you  know  that  Dr  Drayton  means  to  give  us  more  liberty  ? 
He  says  that  those  of  us  whose  parents  or  friends  choose  to 
send  for  us,  may  spend  Saturday  at  home." 

That  piece  of  information  changed  the  course  of  the  con« 
versation  at  once ;  and  it  ran  upon  school,  schoolfellows, 
and  holidays,  until  they  had  nearly  reached  the  Hall,  when 
Frank  suddenly  broke  out  with — 

**  Look  here,  Larry ! "  and  stopped  as  abruptly  as  he  had 
commenced. 

"  Well,  what  am  I  to  look  at  ? "  asked  Laurence,  in  surprise. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  begin  what  I  wanted  to 
say,"  Frank  went  on,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  for  I  'm  not 
much  used  to  preaching,  as  you  know;  but  the  fact  is, 
Larry,  I  don't  quite  understand  you  fellows — ^you  Christians, 
I  mean.  You  profess  to  believe  that  God  is  your  Father, 
and  that  He  is  able  and  ready  to  carry  you  through  any  sort 
of  trouble,  and  that  eveiything  will  comd  out  all  right  for 
you,  don't  you  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Laurence,  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 

"Well,  then,  what  bothers  me  is,  that  you  should  let 
things  worry  you,  just  as  other  people,  who  don't  look  to 
anybody  stronger  than  themselves  for  help,  let  troubles 
worry  them.  That's  a  queer  sort  of  sermon  for  me  to 
preach,  isn't  it  ? "  he  added,  with  a  somewhat  embarrassed 
laugh  ;  "  but  it  was  in  my  mind^  so  I  just  spoke  it  oul " 
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It  toas  a  curious  sermon  for  him  to  preach,  but  the  most 
talented  sermoniser  could  not  have  done  better.  Sharp, 
concise,  and  to  the  point,  it  went  right  home  to  Laurence's 
heart. 

'^  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  Frank,"  he  said,  as  they  sprang 
from  the  sleigh  at  the  Hall  gates.  '^  I  have  thought  too 
much  of  myself,  and  too  little  of  my  Master.  But — Frank 
Austin  " — 

"  Well  1 "  said  Austin,  turning  toward  him. 

*'  Why  are  you  not  a  Christian  1    You  ought  to  be." 

'^I  know  that, but  there's  something  wanting :  I  don't  know 
what.  Come  along ;  there 's  a  lot  of  the  boys  coming  down  to 
meet  us ; "  and,  slipping  his  arm  through  Laurence's,  he  drew 
him  on  up  the  hill  on  whose  summit  Drayton  Hall  stood 
sentinel  over  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Hall  was  an  old  institution,  and  had-  been  governed 
by  Draytons — ^father,  son,  and  grandson — until  now  it 
seemed  as  if  the  right  of  succession  to  the  office  of  in- 
structor to  the  young  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  was 
vested  in  that  family,  beyond  all  dispute.  For  sixty  years 
the  Hall  had  overlooked  the  village  from  its  high  point  of 
observation.  Not  that  it  had  from  the  beginning  boasted  the 
lofty  title  of  "  Drayton  Hall."  There  were  some  white  heads 
in  the  little  village  of  Graydon  that  could  remember  the  day 
when  the  time-honoured  institution  went  by  the  simple 
name  of  "  Master  Drayton's  school-house ; "  when,  a  rough 
building  of  unhewn  logs,  its  one  apartment  had  answered  all 
the  needs  of  its  twenty  or  thirty  inmates.  But,  year  by 
year,  the  scholars  had  increased  in  numbers ;  the  log-cabin, 
for  it  was  no  more,  had  been  replaced  by  a  small  brick 
building,  capable  of  accommodating  some  five  or  six  boarders, 
boys  from  the  surrounding  villages,  whom  the  fame  of  Master 
Drayton's  success  as  a  teacher,  had  drawn  from  the  schools 
of  their  own  districts. 
Jldr  Drayton,  the  second,  on  his  accession  to  office,  as  his 
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father's  successor,  had  torn  down  the  brick  edifice,  to  make 
room  for  one  much  larger  and  more  commodious  ;  and  this 
had,  in  its  turn,  been  enlarged  by  Dr  Drayton,  the  present 
incumbent,  until  it  now  presented  quite  an  imposing  front, 
and  was  capable  of  accommodating  some  three  hundred 
scholars. 

^'  Here  are  Austin  and  Bronson,"  shouted  a  stentorian 
voice,  as  the  boys  entered  the  gates ;  and  the  cry  was  re- 
echoed with  welcomes  and  huzzas,  which  told  very  plainly 
that  the  two  friends  were  favourites  among  their  comrades. 
A  troop  of  boys  came  rushing  down  the  hill  to  meet  them, 
foremost  of  all.  Will  Seaton,  the  owner  of  the  voice  which 
had  rung  out  so  gladly  the  news  of  the  arrival ;  the  rough- 
est, loudest,  rudest  boy  in  the  school,  and  yet  the  boy  whom 
every  one  liked,  whom  every  one  trusted,  whom  every  one 
really  loved, — an  honest,  true  heart,  untutored  and  un- 
governed,  but  faithful  unta  death,  if  need  were. 

Dashing  down  upon  Frank  and  Laurence,  he  thrust  him- 
self between  them ;  and,  seizing  each  by  the  arm,  exclaimed — 

"  Hurry  up,  you  slow  coaches.  You  need  a  tug  to  tow 
you  up  the  hill ; "  and  f prthwith  he  began  to  pufT  and  pant 
after  the  manner  of  a  small  steam-tug,  enlivening  the  per- 
formance with  an  occasional  shrill  scream,  in  such  exact 
imitation  of  those  apparently  unhappy  and  exhausted  craft, 
that  his  captives  fairly  shouted  with  laughter. 

"  There,  let  go  now,  Seaton,  till  we  speak  to  the  rest  of 
the  fellows,'*  said  Austin,  as  the  other  boys  gathered 
round  them,  attempting  to  release  them  from  Seaton's 
grasp. 

But  his  captor  had  no  such  idea.  He  tightened  his  grip 
at  once,  and  still  steamed  on  as  remorselessly  as  an  actual 
tug,  apparently  unmoved  by  the  fact  that  the  two  boys, 
entering  into  the  frolic,  neither  resisted  nor  aided  him,  but 
simply  allowed  themselves  to  be  towed  on,  letting  their 
whole  weight  fall  upon  his  arms.     But  Seaton  was  not  to 
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bd  overcome :  on  he  puffed  and  panted,  until  at  last,  reach* 
ing  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  suddenly  released  his  hold,  ex- 
pecting to  see  his  two  prizes  slip  as  suddenly  backward. 
They  knew  him  too  well  for  that,  however,  and  were  quite 
prepared  for  his  quick  movement.  The  useless  limbs,  which 
had  dragged  so  helplessly  over  the  snow,  were  instantly 
endued  with  strength ;  and  the  two  boys,  after  a  retrograde 
step  or  two,  stood  triumphantly  beside  their  propeller. 

"  There 's  nothing  like  letting  a  fellow  have  his  own  way, 
Will,"  said  Frank,  as  Seaton,  feigning  utter  exhaustion, 
threw  himself  back  upon  the  snow.  "  Would  you  like  to 
try  it  over  again  1 " 

"Not  this  term,  thank  you,"  said  Seaton;  "I  had  no 
idea  that  you  were  so  heavy.  I  thought  your  bodies 
matched  your  heads." 

Laurence  made  a  grasp  at  him,  but  he  was  too  quick  to 
be  caught ;  and  springing  nimbly  aside,  he  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter,  in  which  none  joined  more  merrily  than  the  two 
victims  of  his  jokes. 

There  was  no  time  for  any  serious  thought  during  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon,  for  the  boys  all  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  the  little  time  which  intervened 
between  their  reunion  and  the  sound  of  the  five  o'clock  study- 
bell  which  would  call  them  in  to  resume  the  labours  which 
had  been  laid  aside  for  a  full  fortnight.  But  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  fun  and  frolic  which  were  going  on  around 
him,  and  in  which  he  joined  very  heartily,  the  remembrance 
of  Frank's  little  sermon  would  thrust  itseK  in  upon  Laur- 
ence's mind  now  and  then;  and  when  bedtime  came,  and 
the  long  dormitory  was  silent  except  for  the  heavy  breath- 
ing of  the  many  sleepers,  that  same  troublesome  sermon 
kept  him  wakeful  and  uneasy. 

Had  Frank  spoken  truly  I  He  knew  that  he  had,  yet  he 
could  not  bear  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  had  so  dis- 
Jiaooaredhia  Master;  that  professing  to  love  and  trust  Him 
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completely,  he  had  yet  shown  himself  so  wanting  in  submis- 
sion and  faith,  that  his  dearest  friend  could  see  no  difference 
between  his  conduct  and  that  of  those  who,  to  use  Frank's 
own  words,  "  don't  look  to  any  one  stronger  than  themselves 
for  help."  And  there  lay  all  the  difficulty.  He  had  not 
looked  up  to  Him  who  is  so  ready  with  strength  wherewith 
to  uphold  His  children.  Determining  in  the  pride  of  his 
spirit  to  force  his  way  through  all  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  him,  he  had  forgotten  that  we  not  only  can  but 
mtLst  **  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth " 
us ;  and  he  had  begun  this  new  and  trying  life,  asking  per- 
haps in  his  morning  and  evening  prayers  for  help,  yet  utterly 
failing  to  lay  his  burden  upon  Him  who  was  so  able  and 
willing  to  bear  it.  And  so  he  had  found  no  peace  and  rest 
even  in  giving  up  his  own  will  to  the  advice  of  his  father 
and  mother ;  for  that  too  had  been  done  as  a  necessity,  not 
because  it  was  his  heavenly  Father's  wilL 

As  he  lay  there,  thinking  it  all  over,  there  came  to  him 
the  memory  of  his  mother's  words  on  the  day  of  his  visit  to 
his  uncle.  "  We  must  try  to  bear  our  burden  humbly,  that 
so  the  promised  blessing  may  be  given  to  us."  How  far 
from  humble  and  lowly  had  been  his  bearing  of  his  heavy 
cross  'y  no  wonder  that  he  had  failed  of  the  promised  comfort 
and  blessing.  The  soft  light  which  shone  in  his  mother's 
eyes  as  she  bade  him  good-bye,  the  gentle,  restful  face  which 
had  watched  him  from  the  window,  told  him  that  the  pro- 
mised peace  from  Heaven  had  come  to  her. 

By  and  by  he  rose  quietly  from  the  side  of  his  companion, 
and  knelt  down  by  the  bed.  For  a  long,  long  while  he 
knelt  there,  his  face  hidden  in  the  bedclothes,  forgetting  the 
cold,  forgetting  his  weariness,  forgetting  all  save  that  he  had 
by  his  own  pride  and  folly  dishonoured  his  Lord,  and 
brought  a  heavy  weight  of  pain  and  anxious  care  on  his 
own  heart.  But  even  then  and  there  the  blessing  came  to 
him.     He  had  only  to  whisper  his  repentance  and  his  eqc- 
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row,  and  the  mighty  God  "  bowed  the  heavens  and  came 
down  "  to  dwell  with  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit. 

**  Who  is  that  1 "  asked  the  usher,  who  was  sleeping  in 
the  dormitory,  waking  suddenly  as  Laurence  threw  himself 
upon  the  bed  again. 

"It  is  I,  Mr  Upton,"  he  answered,  '*I  am  sorry  I 
aroused  you." 

"  Are  you  ill  I    What  makes  you  toss  about  so  1 " 

"  I  shall  not  toss  any  more,"  said  Laurence,  with  a  smile 
which  the  darkness  hid  from  his  questioner  ;  "  I  shall  go  to 
sleep  now." 

*^  I  am  done  with  tossing  and  fretting,"  he  said  to  himself^ 
as  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  "  thank  God  for  that ! " 
And  in  a  few  moments  he  was  sleeping  quietly  beside  Frank, 
who  had  lain  all  this  while  dose  to  him,  but  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  the  good  which  his  few  wondering  words  had  done 
his  friend. 

"  Phew,  this  is  as  cold  as  Greenland ! "  exclaimed  Cuthbert 
Grey,  as  he  hurried  on  his  clothes  the  next  morning,  shiver- 
ing and  shaking  in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  the  dormitory. 

"  You  have  to  make  something  of  a  jump  from  your  cosy 
room  at  home  into  this  cold  barn ;  don't  you,  Bertie  1  But 
never  mind  :  we  '11  have  time  for  a  coast  down  hill  before 
breakfast,  and  that  will  warm  us  up." 

Frank  Austin  looked  round  to  see  whether  his  ears  had 
deceived  him ;  but  the  bright  face  he  saw  matched  the  plea- 
sant voice  which  had  spoken  to  the  petted,  spoiled  boy, 
whose  life  at  home  in  the  holidays  always  seemed  to  unfit 
him  for  the  sterner  routine  of  school. 

"  Holloa,  old  chum,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  waked  up 
since  last  night.  That  sounds  like  old  times.  What  has 
come  to  you  1 " 

"  It  was  your  voice  that  waked  me,"  said  Laurence,  draw- 
ing closer  to  him,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  you 
don't  know  how  much  I  thank  you." 
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**  Thank  you  for  nothing,  T  should  say,"  said  Austin,  in 
the  same  tona  "  But  at  anyrate,  I  am  ghid  the  shadow 
has  gone  off  your  face." 

^'I  have  lost  one  shadow  in  finding  another,  tbe  shadow 
of  a  great  Rock,"  said  Laurence,  with  a  smile.  "  Frank,  I 
only  wish  that  you  knew  what  it  is  to  sit  down  under  this 
shadow  with  great  delight." 

"  Look  here,  you  fellows,  what  mischief  are  you  brewing 
over  there?"  broke  in  Will  Seaton's  voice.  "They're 
planning  some  sort  of  a  dodge,  boys,  I  '11  be  bound.  What 
now,  Larry  1 " 

<<  Nothing  in  the  dodge  line.  Will  Are  you  all  ready  9 
Come,  Bertie,  we  11  warm  you  up  into  a  fine  glow  before 
breakfast  time ; "  and  the  boys  all  sallied  out  together  into 
the  clear  frosty  air  of  the  winter's  morning. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  for  a  snow  frolic,  whether  it  were 
coasting,  snow-balling,  or  fort-building ;  into  all  of  which  the 
boys  threw  themselves  with  the  energy  and  enjoyment  with 
which  such  a  sparkling  morning  always  inspires  a  healthful, 
active,  frame.  Even  Cuthbert,  poor,  shivering,  little  mortal, 
freshfromthe  home  in  which  an  over-careful  love  shielded  him 
from  every  cold  breath  of  wind,  glowed  with  the  active  work 
at  which  Laurence  set  him  ;  and  shouted  with  the  loudest, 
as  he  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent  with  his  sled,  or  packed  a 
hard  snowball  with  which  to  return  some  of  the  heavy  mis- 
fflles  which  were  flying  hither  and  thither  in  such  quick 
succession  that  no  one  escaped  the  crystal  shower. 

The  fun  was  at  its  height  when  the  breakfast-bell  rang  out 
its  summons ;  and  there  were  none  who  resisted  that  call 
after  their  morning's  hungry  work.  Then  followed  an  hour 
for  study ;  and  after  that,  another  clang,  clang,  clang,  this 
time  from  the  deep-toned  bell  in  the  western  turret,  called 
all  the  young  fort-builders  and  coasters  into  the  long  school- 
rooms for  the  serious,  earnest  work  of  the  day.  And 
serious  work  study  was  at  I)rayton  Hall   Not  that  the  hoys' 
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brains  were  strained  beyond  their  power, — Dr  Drayton  was 
far  too  wise  a  teacher  for  that,  and  play  and  work  were 
well  balanced  in  the  old  Hall ;  but  school  was  school,  and 
study  was  study  in  his  eyes,  and  woe  to  the  boy  who 
dared  to  look  at  it  in  any  other  light.  Even  Will  Seaton, 
wild,  ungovernable  spirit  as  he  was,  sat  quietly  conning,  or 
pretending  to  con,  his  books  when  the  doctor's  tall  form 
stood  in  the  master's  desk,  or  when  he  marched  through  the 
schoolroom,  seeming  to  pierce  through  every  face,  and  to 
read  the  very  thoughts  of  one's  heart  with  that  eagle  eye  of 
his. 

There  was  perhaps  not  one  of  those  young  hearts  which 
loved  the  man,  and  yet  there  was  not  one  which  did  not 
trust  him,  not  indeed  with  their  joys  and  sorrows,— of 
these  they  never  spoke  to  the  head  master ;  but  they  knew 
him  to  be  strictly  just  and  true,  and  even  though  they 
might  rebel  against  what  they  considered  a  severe  sentence, 
no  Drayton  boy  had  ever  had  occasion  to  charge  the  doctor 
with  partiality  or  unfair  dealing. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PRIDE  VEBSCJS  HUMILITT. 


It  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  boy  like  Laurence  Bronson 
to  take  up  in  all  its  details  the  new  position  which  he 
had  assumed.  Many  of  his  companions,  with  ready  sym- 
pathy for  his  trial,  did  all  that  they  could  to  render  his  post 
as  little  disagreeable  as  possible  ;  but  some  of  the  smaller 
boys,  over  whom  he  had  been  placed  as  assistant  teacher, 
rebelled  against  his  authority,  took  advantage  of  his  youth 
aod  inexperience,  and  led  on  by  two  or  three  of  the  older 
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scholars  who  disliked  Laurence,  vented  their  displeasure 
when  he  was  forced  to  give  them  less  than  their  full  quota 
of  marks,  by  taunting  him  with  "  earning  his  schooling,"  as 
they  termed  it.  But  with  all  these  difficulties  Laurence 
battled  bravely ;  and  although  he  often  left  the  class-room 
with  flushed  face  and  aching  head,  he  went  steadily  on  in 
his  work,  striving  to  throw  his  whole  burden  upon  Him 
who  was  able  to  bear  it.  He  had  had  enough  of  fighting  the 
battle  in  his  own  strength ;  his  proud  self  reliance  had 
been  Tebuked ;  and  he  was  astonished  at  himself  when  he 
found  how  easily  he  could  bear  the  annoyances  of  his  lot, 
now  that  he  had  taken  hold  upon  a  higher  power. 

There  was  one  boy  in  his  own  class  who  seemed  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  vex  and  mortify 
him.  Albert  Semmons  had  never  liked  Laurence  Bronson  ; 
for  more  than  once  the  latter  had  found  him  out  in  acts  of 
meanness  and  roguery  which  he  had  supposed  too  well  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  to  be  detected  by  any  one,  but  which 
proved  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  Laurence^s  straight- 
forward and  clear-sighted  manner  of  looking  into  things. 
It  had  so  happened  that  they  had  come  into  collision  quite 
often,  both  in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  playground,  for 
Laurence  never  would  overlook  any  underhand  or  treacherous 
dealing,  even  in  a  game;  and  his  scathing  scorn  had  so 
often  fallen  upon  Albert's  devoted  head,  that  the  boy  both 
hated  and  feared  him.  Now  he  seemed  to  think  that  the 
hour  of  his  vengeance  had  come  ;  and  every  petty  annoy- 
ance and  slight  which  he  could  invent  was  used  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  for  Bronson's  discomfiture.  As  he  was  far 
from  being  a  dull  or  stupid  boy,  his  fertile  imagination  was 
at  no  loss  for  material  for  his  work ;  and  many  an  arrow  shot 
from  his  bow  struck  deep  down  into  the  wound  which  was  so 
often  touched  that  it  had  no  chance  to  heal.  For  in  determin- 
ing to  throw  aside  aU  self-trust  and  confidence,  Laurence 
had  by  no  means  conquered  entirely  his  natural  pride, — it 
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was  only  in  abeyance  ;  and  although  it  was  held  down  and 
kept  under  by  his  resolute  will,  it  lay  like  a  chained  lion, 
ready  to  seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  for  a  spring. 

But  as  week  after  week  passed  on,  the  quiet  force  of 
Laurence's  firmness  and  determination  made  itself  felt  in 
his  classes.  There  was  less  and  less  of  insubordination  and 
disorder  as  the  little  fellows  began  to  learn  that  resistance 
was  useless,  and  to  find  out  also  that,  however  decided  and 
inexorable  their  young  teacher  might  show  himself  as  to  the 
obedience  which  they  owed  him  in  the  class-room,  in  play- 
hours  he  was  quite  as  decided  in  his  resolve  that  they 
should  not  be  tyrannised  over  by  the  older  and  stronger  boys. 
And  so  by  and  by  this  source  of  trouble  almost  ceased  to 
yield  him  any  vexation  ;  for  as  his  scholars  learned  to  look 
up  to  him  as  their  champion,  they  also  began  to  discover 
that  those  who  incited  them  to  rebellion  against  his  autho- 
Hty  were  the  very  ones  who,  when  opportunity  offered, 
were  the  most  ready  to  abuse  and  victimise  them. 

With  the  older  classes  the  case  was  different;  and  as 
time  went  on,  he  felt  a  greater  and  greater  shrinking  from 
the  performance  of  any  duty  which  brought  him  in  con- 
tact, in  any  position  of  authority,  with  those  nearer  his  own 
age. 

"  Bronson,"  said  Dr  Drayton,  meeting  him  in  the  Hall 
one  morning  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  recitation,  "  you 
will  have  to  take  Mr  Upton's  place  at  your  table  to-day, 
He  is  unwell,  and  cannot  come  down." 

He  was  passing  on,  without  waiting  for  any  reply,  when 
Laurence's  voice  checked  him. 

"  Dr  Drayton,  would  you  object  to  my  asking  one  of  the 
older  teachers  to  change  places  with  me  1  I  think  our  fel- 
lows would  like  it  better,"  he  said,  colouring  deeply  as  he 
ispoke. 

"  I  should  decidedly  object,"  said  the  doctor,  somewhat 
ttirUjr,     ^'I  am  perfectly  aware,  Bronson,  that  some  of  the  , 
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young  gentlemen  do  not  see  fit  to  acknowledge  those  whom 
I  choose  to  set  over  them ;  but  as  I  consider  myself  quali- 
fied to  select  my  assistants,  I  intend  to  show  all  malcontents 
that  their  resistance  is  quite  useless.  You  will  please  to 
report  all  cases  of  insubordination." 

Off  went  the  doctor,  leaving  Laurence  no  chance  for  a 
reply,  and  the  dinner-bell  would  ring  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  close  of  the  lesson.  There  was  no  remedy ;  and  so,  with 
his  heart  sinking  within  him,  he  joined  his  class. 

"What's  up  now,  Larry  1"  asked  Frank  Austin,  as  Laur- 
ence took  a  vacant  seat  beside  him  :  ^^  more  trouble  with 
those  youngsters?" 

"  No,  but  I  'm  in  a  royal  fix,  I  can  tell  you.  The  doc- 
tor"  

^'Silence,  young  gentlemen!  The  hour  has  already 
struck." 

So  the  story  was  deferred  while  the  lesson  went  on ;  and 
Laurence  construed  Greek  verbs  with  his  lips,  but  all  the 
while  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  long  dining-table,  the 
butt  of  all  the  jokes  of  over  forty  laughing  schoolfellows, 
some  of  them  good-natured  jokes,  perhaps,  but  others  sharp 
and  cutting  as  malice  and  ill-feeling  could  make  them. 

"  Well,  Larry,  let 's  have  it,'*  said  Austin,  as  soon  as  they 
were  released. 

"  Mr  Upton  is  unwell,  and  the  doctor  has  ordered  me  to 
take  his  seat  at  the  table." 

"  Phew !"  The  whistle  was  prolonged  until  Frank  nearly 
choked  for  breath.  Then  he  said  laconically,  "  That 's 
bad." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  Some  of  the  fellows  are  cross  enough  already, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  can  blame  them  if  they  do  cut  up 
when  they  see  me  at  the  head  of  the  table.  I  'd  rather  the 
doctor  would  have  given  me  a  hundred  lines." 

"  I  'U  settle  it,"  said  Frank.  "  Some  of  them  will  be 
madder  than  hornets,  I  suppose,  but  the  rest  of  us  will  put 
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you  through.     You  just  stay  where  you  are  a  few  mo 
ments." 

The  boys  had  all  gone  out  upon  the  hill  for  the  fifteen 
minutes'  recess  which  preceded  dinner ;  and  Frank  rushed 
out  to  join  them,  swinging  his  cap  into  the  air  with  a  loud 
hurrah. 

"  Come  on,  Austin :  we  want  you,"  shouted  two  or  three 
voices  in  concert.     "  Let 's  have  a  game  of  ball." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Frank.  "  I  've  something  to  tell 
you.  Bronson  is  as  mad  as  can  be.  What  do  you  think  the 
Professor's  been  up  to?" 

"I  don't  know" — "Hurry  up" — "Let's  have  it" — were 
some  of  the  responses  from  an  eager  crowd  of  listeners ;  and 
Austin,  finding  their  curiosity  quite  sufficiently  excited,  told 
his  story. 

"  Upton  is  unwell,  and  the  doctor  has  ordered  Larry  to 
take  his  seat.  He  hates  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  wonder.  I 
would  not  be  in  his  place  for  a  kingdom.  We  '11  have  to 
stand  by  him,  boys,  and  help  him  through  by  behaving  de- 
cently." 

"  Why  couldn't  some  one  else  come  to  our  table  1"  asked 
a  voice  in  the  crowd,  in  a  somewhat  surly  tone. 

"  The  doctor  wouldn't  allow  it.  Larry  asked  him  to  make 
some  other  arrangement ;  but  we  all  know  that  when  he 's 
made  up  his  mind  to  a  thing,  he  'U  walk  through  fire  and 
water  but  he  '11  carry  it  out,  and  he  wouldn't  listen  to  Bron- 
son." 

There  was  much  laughing,  many  jokes,  and  some  sulky 
remarks  passing  through  the  crowd  as  the  boys  stood  about, 
waiting  for  the  dinner-beU.  Austin  looked  on  for  a  moment 
PT  two ;  then,  calling  a  few  of  his  own  and  Laurence's  friends 
about  him,  he  prevailed  on  the  little  group  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  sustain  Bronson  in  his  disagreeable  position. 

More  than  one  pair  of  eyes  were  turned  even  from  the 
other  tables  toward  that  of  the  senior  class^  where  the  young 
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teaclier  stood  at  the  head,  erect  and  firm,  but  rather  paler 
than  usual,  waiting  for  the  entrance  of  his  class.  Austin's 
clique  led  the  way.  They  took  their  seats  quietly,  with  a 
slight  bow  to  the  Master,  as  was  customary,  one  or  two  of 
them  congratulating  him  halMaughingly  on  his  promotion ; 
then  came  Will  Seaton.  He  walked  straight  up  to  the  head 
of  the  table,  bowed  until  his  forehead  almost  touched  the 
carpet ;  and,  raising  himself,  said  with  mock  deference — 

"  Please,  sir,  shall  I  wait  behind  your  chair  1" 

"  No,  I  had  rather  have  you  under  my  eye,"  said  Laur- 
ence, good-humouredly  returning  his  deep  inclination. 
**  You  may  take  your  usual  seat,  if  you  please." 

But  far  different  from  teasing  but  good-natured  Will 
Seaton's  entry  was  that  of  Albert  Semmons.  Without  a 
glance  at  Bronson,  he  walked  to  his  seat  j  and  looking  care- 
lessly around,  said — 

"  Are  we  to  have  no  teacher  at  our  table  1" 

"  Mr  Upton  is  unwell,"  replied  Laurence,  quietly,  "  and 
I  am  to  fill  his  place  for  the  day.  Will  you  please  to  take 
your  seats  1" 

Two  or  three  boys  who  had  come  in  with  Semmons,  and 
had  agreed  with  him  in  his  plan  of  resistance,  sat  down ; 
they  were  not  quite  prepared  for  Laurence's  air  of  command. 
But  Semmons  stood  his  ground. 

"  I  believe  it  is  against  the  rules  for  us  to  take  our  seats 
before  the  Master  appears,'*  he  answered,  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  fill  that  post,  Mr  Semmons,  for  the  present,"  replied 
Laurence,  with  such  an  evident  effort  at  self-restraint  that 
even  Semmons's  promised  supporters  went  over  in  heart  to 
the  enemy  at  once.  "  As  I  have  been  ordered  to  report  all 
cases  of  insubordination,  it  will  perhaps  be  for  your  own 
interest  to  take  your  place  as  usual." 

Manifestly  it  would  be  so ;  for  that  Laurence  was  fully 
determined  to  maintain  his  delegated  authority,  disagree- 
able as  it  was  to  himself,  no  one  who  looked  into  his 
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face  could  doubt.  But  Semmons  had  no  idea  of  owning 
his  defeat. 

"  Well,  if  no  one  is  coming,  I  suppose  we  need  not  let 
our  dinner  grow  cold,  waiting,"  he  said,  throwing  himself 
into  his  chair. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  these  words,  and  the  flow  of  talk 
went  on  much  as  usual ;  until  suddenly  Bronson,  who  was 
answering  some  banter  of  Will  Seaton's,  was  interrupted  by 
Albert  Semmons. 

"  By  the  way,  Bronson,  I  should  think  that  might  do  for 
you,"  he  said,  with  a  disagreeable  laugh. 

"  What  is  that  I"  asked  Laurence,  who  had  not  heard  the 
conversation  going  on  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

"  I  was  saying  that  my  uncle,  who  is  an  architect,  wants 
something  new  in  the  way  of  plans  for  bridges,  gateways, 
&c  ;  you  are  a  pretty  fair  draughtsman,  I  believe,  and  you 
seem  so  anxious  to  make  a  penny  when  a  chance  comes  in 
your  path,  that  I  thought,  maybe,  you  would  like  to  earn 
your  bread  in  that  way." 

A  low  murmur  ran  round  the  table  5  but  it  was  hushed 
in  the  next  moment  by  Laurence's  voice. 

"I  should  think  it  might  be  quite  a  pleasant  way  of 
making  money,"  he  said,  very  coolly.     '*  I  will  think  of  it." 

Semmons's  eye  fell  before  his  steady  gaze  :  if  it  had  not, 
he  might  have  seen  that  Laurence  was  less  calm  than  he 
seemed.  His  lips  were  far  more  firmly  compressed  than 
was  consistent  with  an  easy  frame  of  temper ;  and  his  eyes 
were  lit  with  a  flame  which  told  that  a  fire  of  indignant 
feeling  was  burning  within  him.  But  Semmons  did  not 
see  all  this ;  and,  totally  ignorant  of  the  depth  to  which  his 
words  had  cut  into  that  proud  young  heart,  felt  himself 
foiled,  and  tried  to  hide  his  confusion  by  turning  to  his 
neighbour  with  another  sneering  allusion  to  Bronson.  But 
he  received  only  a  rough  reply ;  for  even  his  own  clique  of 
friends  were  deiigfhted  with  Laurence's  cool  response  to  his 
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insolence,  and  were  somewhat  ashamed  to  appear  on  his 
side.  Glad  enough  he  was  when  the  head-master  gave  the 
signal  to  rise,  and  he  could  escape  from  the  table,  and  the 
smiles  and  jokes  which  were  passing  around  it  at  his  expense. 

"Well,  Larry,"  said  Frank  Austin,  slipping  his  hand 
through  his  friend's  arm,  as  they  left  the  dining-room, 
"how  soon  do  you  expect  to  commence  operations  as 
draughtsman  for  the  house  of  Semmons  &  Driggs  % "  and 
he  looked  into  Laurence's  face  with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  as  soon  as  I  have  proved  my 
ability  to  satisfy  their  wants." 

Austin  faced  round  upon  him  with  such  a  look  of  utter 
bewilderment  that  Laurence  laughed  outright. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  exclaimed  Austin,  "  that  you 
intend  to  do  anything  toward  accepting  that  impudent 
offer  of  Semmons.  Why,  Bronson,  what  are  you  made 
of]" 

"  Of  something  which  fights  like  a  Trojan  against  all  such 
work,  and  especially  against  taking  it  from  Semmons  or  any 
one  belonging  to  him.  But,  Frank,"  and  he  threw  his  arm 
caressingly  over  Austin's  shoulder,  "  it  was  whispered  in  my 
ear  the  other  day  that  all  this  fighting  was  wrong ;  that  I 
was  doing  battle  ip  my  own  strength,  and  in  my  own  way, 
when  I  was  at  the  same  time  professing  to  follow  my  chosen 
Captain.  I  have  determined  to  do  so  no  longer,  but  to  fol- 
low His  guidance,  and  leave  the  end  in  His  hands ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  He  has  opened  this  way  for  me.  It  may 
result  in  nothing,  for  I  do  not  know  how  such  things  pay, 
but " — ^he  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then  went  on,  speaking 
rapidly,  but  resolutely — 

"  K  I  have  manhood  and  courage  enough  to  win  this 
battle  against  myself,  I  shall  write  to  Mr  Semmons." 

"When]"  asked  Austin. 

"To-morrow.    I  don't  want  to  decide  too  qjikkljV^^^ 
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when  once  my  mind  is  made  np,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better." 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  direct  a  letter  to  him  1 " 

**  No,  I  shall  have  to  ask  Albert." 

**You  needn't  do  that,  Larry.  I'll  see  to  it  for  you. 
You  can  write  confidentially  to  Mr  Semmons,  and  Albert 
need  know  nothing  about  it." 

Laurence  laughed.  "  And  so  escape  a  little  chaffing,  eh  1 " 
he  said.  "  No,  no,  Austin,  that  wouldn't  do.  If  I  do  it  at 
all,  I  shall  be  open  and  above-board  about  it.  You  shouldn't 
be  the  one  to  discourage  me,  old  feUow,  when  it  was  your 
own  words  which  set  me  thinking  what  an  addle-brained 
stupid  I  had  been,  to  worry  and  vex  myseK  so  about  things 
that  were  beyond  my  control.  I  have  determined  now  to 
leave  all  in  God's  hands,  and  to  walk  right  on  in  the  path 
where  He  seems  to  lead.  If  I  know  His  hand,  it  is  point- 
ing out  this  way  of  aiding  my  father ;  and  I  think  I  shall 
use  it.  If  I  do,  I  shall  speak  to  Semmons  first.  I  can't  do 
any  underhand  work,  Frank ;  and  you  wouldn't  be  the  one 
to  advise  it  if  you  thought  a  minute,  would  you  ? " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Austin,  slowly.  "  I  can't  tell  what 
to  say  about  the  matter,  for  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing 
as  your  accepting  any  such  task.  When  will  you  find  time 
for  it  ]" 

"  In  play-hours.  Drawing  is  no  labour  for  me,  I  enjoy 
it  so  much.    It  will  be  as  good  recreation  as  anything  else." 

"  Then  all  the  school  will  find  it  out,  and  you  would  so 
hate  that." 

"  I  must  learn  not  to  hate  it,"  returned  Laurence.  "  Come, 
come,  Frank,  it  won't  do  for  you  to  spoil  your  own  work  in 
this  fashion." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  will  persist  in  calling  this  my 
work,"  replied  Frank,  in  a  somewhat  vexed  tone  :  "  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

*^ Nothing  except  to  show  me  the  f oUy  of  leaning  on  per 
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feet  weakness  when  perfect  strength  was  offered  me.  That 
was  all  you  did,  Austin ;  but  wasn't  that  something  ?  " 

Austin  made  no  answer.  He  sauntered  slowly  along  by 
Laurence's  side^for  a  few  moments,  then,  turning  away  with 
an  abrupt  "  I  want  to  find  Seaton/'  left  his  friend  to  his 
meditations. 

But  if  Laurence  had  followed  him,  he  would  have  found 
that  he  did  not  seek  Beaton's  company.  On  the  contrary, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  empty  schoolroom,  where  he  wan- 
dered up  and  down  in  no  apparently  easy  frame  of  mind,  if 
his  impatient  kicking  aside  of  every  scrap  of  paper  or  other 
bit  of  rubbish  in  his  path,  and  the  contraction  of  his  usually 
smooth  forehead^  were  any  indication  of  his  mood. 
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During  the  next  two  days  but  little  was  seen  either  of 
Laurence  Bronson  or  Frank  Austin,  outside  of  the  school- 
room. Every  spare  moment  was  occupied  by  Laurence  in 
drawing  small  models  for  the  inspection  of  Messrs  Semmons 
k  Driggs ;  and  as  to  Austin,  he  seemed  to  prefer  wandering 
off  by  himself  in  solitary  places  to  taking  part  in  the  general 
round  of  games  and  frolics.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  he 
would  join  his  comrades,  and  then  he  was  the  wildest  and 
the  loudest  of  them  all.  The  boys  wondered  at  his  alter- 
nate fits  of  moodiness  and  gaiety;  and  even  Laurence, 
absorbed  as  he  was  in  his  new  occupation,  noticed  a  restless- 
ness of  manner  and  a  sort  of  instability  which  was  strangely 
different  from  Frank's  ordinary  demeanour.  But  when  he 
spoke  of  it,  Austin  laughed  it  off,  and  would  give  him  no 
reason  for  Uie  change  which  every  one  noticed. 
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Since  the  day  of  Albert  Semmons's  proposition,  Laurence 
had  been  steadily  busying  himself  in  his  preparations  for  its 
acceptance ;  but  he  had  not  yet  obtained  from  Semmons  his 
uncle's  address.  The  asking  for  it  seemed  now  the  hardest 
part  of  his  self-imposed  task,  and  he  had  put  it  off  from  time 
to  time  on  one  excuse  or  another,  until  finally  the  day  came, 
when — ^his  models  drawn  and  the  letter  itself  written — he 
had  no  further  pretext  for  delay.  Then  came  the  struggle, 
and  it  was  both  hard  and  long ;  but  the  proud  spirit,  once 
80  unbroken,  had  been  humbled  before,  and  again  the  hard- 
fought  battle  was  won.  He  had  been  writing  his  letter  in 
one  of  the  study  halls ;  and,  having  finished  it,  and  growing 
restless  and  uneasy  with  the  thought  of  the  disagreeable  task 
which  lay  before  him,  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down 
through  the  long  room,  when  from  the  window  he  saw  Sem- 
mons leaning  against  a  tree  on  the  lawn,  talking  with  Will 
Seaton. 

*'  There 's  a  good  chance,  and  I  won't  lose  it  this  time,"  he 
said ;  and  without  giving  himself  an  opportunity  for  second 
thought,  he  sprang  out  of  the  window  upon  the  hard,  crisp 
snow.  The  two  boys  had  not  noticed  him,  and  as  ho 
reached  the  ground,  they  turned  from  the  house  and  walked 
quite  briskly  down  the  hill,  keeping  for  a  few  moments  in 
company;  but  before  Laurence  reached  them,  some  new 
object  had  caught  the  attention  of  volatile  Will,  and,  with  a 
whoop,  he  had  rushed  off  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that 
which  they  had  at  first  taken,  while  Semmons  walked  on  to- 
ward a  group  of  boys  who  had  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill. 

At  the  sound  of  a  quick,  brisk  footstep  crackling  the  snow 
behind  him,  Semmons  turned  his  head ;  but  seeing  that  the 
new  comer  was  Laurence,  to  whom  he  had  not  spoken  since 
the  day  of  the  difficulty  at  the  dinner-table,  he  resumed  his 
walk,  without  waiting  for  him  to  come  up  with  him.  But 
^ronsoa'a  voice  cizecked  him  again. 
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"Hallo,  Semmons,  wait  a  minute.  You're  the  very 
fellow  I'm  looking  for." 

**Wliat  naw]"  asked  Albert,  ungraciously  enough  to 
have  deterred  any  one  less  bent  on  his  purpose. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  for  your  uncle's  address." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  Semmons,  drawing  back, 
and  looking  at  his  companion  with  the  most  unmistakable 
amazement  written  on  every  feature  of  his  face, — "you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  attempting  those 
designs  1" 

"  I  have  attempted  them,"  said  Laurence,  smiling ;  "  and 
now  I  would  like  to  know  where  I  am  to  send  them." 

"  And  is  it  possible  that  you  expect  your  drawings  to  suit 
my  imcle  1 "  asked  Semmons,  with  the  faintest  imaginable 
sneer  in  his  tone. 

"  I  hope  they  will  answer,  of  course,  else  I  should  not 
have  spent  my  time  on  them.  As  for  my  expectations,  I 
can  scarcely  answer  that  question,  having  very  little  idea  of 
what  Mr  Semmons  requires.  They  will  at  least  give  him  a 
specimen  of  my  work.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  direct  my 
letter  1 " 

"71  Komer  Street.  But  I  'd  no  idea  of  your  having  the 
face  to  take  me  in  earnest,  Bronson.  If  you  expect  to  get 
up  anything  that  such  architects  as  Semmons  &  Driggs 
have  never  seen,  you  must  have  an  amazing  amount  of  self- 
conceit." 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  replied  Laurence ;  "  but  as  that  isn't 
to  the  point,  we  won't  discuss  it.  Thank  you  for  your 
information.     I  shall  send  my  letter  off  at  once." 

"That's  pretty  plucky,"  said  a  voice  just  behind  them; 
and  turning  towards  it,  the  boys  met  Will  Seaton's  merry 
face.  "  So  you  've  been  and  gone  and  done  it,  have  you  ? 
That  'a  the  tallest  joke  this  term,  any  way.  To  think  of  the 
Duke  of  Glencoe  descending  to  the  ranks  of  the  labouring 
.classes.     Fellow-citizens,  attention  ! " 
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At  the  shout,  a  crowd  of  schoolboys  came  rushing  pell- 
mell  up  the  hill,  all  ready  for  any  fun  into  which  mischievous 
Will  might  see  fit  to  lead  them.  "  Duke  of  Glencoe  "  was 
a  sobriquet  with  which  Will  had  long  ago  nicknamed  Bronson. 
Laurence  had  borne  it  good-humouredly  enough,  comforting 
himself  perhaps  with  the  reflection  that  if  his  manner  were 
somewhat  too  restrained  and  "  stately,"  as  Will  termed  it, 
for  his  years,  it  did  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  his 
teasing  schoolfellow.  But  this  morning  the  blood  mounted 
angrily  to  his  face.  He  had  been  chafed  and  fretted  already 
by  Semmons's  contemptuous  manner,  and  he  felt  in  no 
humour  to  stand  one  of  Will's  mocking  tirades.  For  Will's 
fun  was  apt  to  be  more  personal  than  pleasant,  when  he  set 
out  to  make  a  stump  speech,  as  he  evidently  intended  to  do 
at  present. 

An  eager,  laughing  crowd  had  gathered  around  the  three, 

cheering  Seaton  on  to  do  his  best,  with  cries  of  "  Let  *s  have 

it  1 "  "Go  it,  Will  1 "  &c.,  his  orations  being  bits  of  fun  that  all 

were  loath  to  lose.     But  mischievous  as  Seaton  was,  he  had 

a  good  heart  and  a  quick  eye ;  and  that  same  quick  eye  had 

caught  the  expression  of  Bronson's  face  as  he  turned  it 

slightly  aside,  and  had  sent  a  telegram  down  to  the  merry, 

kindly  heart.     He  cast  a  roguish  glance  at  Bronson,  which 

-^^urence  met  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  a  lifting  of 

kiesi^9  which  seemed  to  say, — 

^  t  Qo  on  :  you  may  do  your  worst  without  harming  me." 

1^      V,  I;  Will  had  changed  his  mind ;  he  did  not  mean  to  do 

^TxV  .    xvorst*      Looking  from  Laurence  back  to  his  enthusiastic 

^      ^^lence  with  an  expression  of  comical  despair,  he  clasped 

^^4.ii   Hands  across  his  breast,  and  gasped  out,  as  if  panting 

for  breatn, — 

«  Gentlemen  and  friends, — I  rose  to  my  feet  with  the 

'fxtention  of  electrifying  this  audience  with  such  a  speech  as 
you  have  never  heard,  even  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  W.  R 
^      .     -    Van       The  subject  of  my  oration  was  the  Duke  of 
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Glencoe  !  But — ^but — ^the  Duke  is  here  !  He  gave  me  one 
look,  and  it  was  done.  I  had  soared  to  the  seventh  heaven 
of  eloquence,  when  lo ! — one  piercing  glance  from  his  eagle 
eye,  and — I  was  knocked  as  flat  as  a  pumpkin  seed." 

The  oratoi^s  arms  fluttered  wildly  for  a  moment;  then, 
staggering  backward,  he  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  snow, 
and  lay  motionless,  with  closed  eyes  and  parted  lips.  Ap- 
parently tender  nursing  was  not  considered  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  his  exhausted  state,  for  a  dozen  strong  arms  seized 
the  prostrate  form,  and  swung  it  up  upon  six  or  eight  pairs 
of  broad  shoulders,  upon  which  it  was  borne,  amid  shouts 
and  laughter,  up  the  hill  and  around  the  Hall.  But  just  as 
tbe  noisy  crowd  turned  an  angle  of  the  great  house,  the 
bearers  came  full  upon  Dr  Drayton;  and  dropping  their 
load,  rushed  away,  one  and  all,  leaving  tlie  fallen  hero  to  his 
fate. 

"Why,  Seaton,  what  is  this?"  asked  the  doctor.  "I 
thought  that  you  had  been  hurt." 

"  I  was  riding,  sir,  and  met  with  an  accident.  Perhaps 
the  horses  saw  something  which  startled  them ;"  and  touch- 
ing his  cap  with  the  gravest  of  salutes,  Seaton  leisurely 
followed  his  comrades.  The  doctor  looked  after  him  with 
a  grim  smile. 

**  Always  ready  with  an  answer  except  in  his  class,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "  what  can  be  made  of  him  1"  And  with 
even  a  graver  look  than  usual  on  his  brow,  Dr  Drayton 
passed  on. 

What  c6uld  be  made  of  him  ?  That  was  a  question 
which  more  than  one  anxious  heart  had  asked  itself  as  it 
watched  this  wild,  ungovernable  boy.  There  was  so  much 
to  make  or  to  mar  in  him,  such  a  wealth  of  force  and  energy 
and  will,  with  no  fixed  principles  to  serve  as  ballast  for  the 
rich  freight ;  with  nothing  indeed  to  steady  it  but  an  affec- 
tionate, loving  heart,  of  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he 
was  ashamed,  striving  to  cover  it  mth  a  rough  Okud  bo\&\&x- 
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ous  manner,  which  served  to  veil  it  sometimes,  but  only 
from  those  who  did  not  know  him  well.  It  would  peep 
out,  as  it  had  done  to-day,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to 
hide  it. 

"You're  a  right  good  fellow,  Will,"  said  Laurence,  as 
Seaton  rejoined  the  boys  after  his  encounter  with  Dr  Dray- 
ton ;  "  and  I  am  more  than  half  ashamed  of  myself  for  being 
so  vexed  at  a  trifle." 

"  What 's  up  now  V  asked  Will.  "  You  aren't  going  into 
the  humble-pie  business,  are  you,  Bronson  V* 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  Laurence,  with  a  smile ;  "  at  least 
not  into  the  buying  and  selling  department.  It  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  make  what  I  need  for  my  own  use  just  now. 
But  you  did  turn  that  off  splendidly." 

"I  turned  what  off]  What  are  you  talking  about?" 
asked  Seaton,  with  affected  surprise. 

"  You  needn't  pretend  to  misunderstand.  Will.  I  know 
what  you  were  up  to,  and  why  you  did  not  carry  out  your 
joke ;  and  I  mil  thank  you,  and  love  you  for  it  too,  old 
fellow,  in  spite  of  you." 

"  I  was  up  to  fun,  and  I  had  it,"  replied  Seaton,  care- 
lessly. "  If  that  is  anything  to  thank  me  for,  I  'm  willing. 
And  as  to  love,  why  in  that  you  only  reciprocrate  my 
abounding  attachment  to  yourself,  Duke.  Why,  my  dear 
friend,  you  have  no  conception  of  the  ecstatic,  the  perfectly 
frantic  affection  with  which  I  regard  your  Highness.  Come 
to  my  bosom,  friend  of  my  heart ; "  and,  flinging  his  arms 
around  Laurence's  neck,  he  proceeded  to  express  his  affec- 
tion in  such  bear-like  hugs  and  embraces,  that  Bronson, 
crying  out  for  mercy,  flung  him  off,  telling  him  that  he-^would 
take  his  love  in  smaller  doses  at  less  rare  intervals. 

The  two  boys  had  been  standing  slightly  apart,  unnoticed 
at  first  by  the  rest  of  the  party ;  but  Will's  attack  had  drawn 
all  eyes  toward  them, 

^^OIi  /  stop  your  tomfoolery  and  come  along,  Will,"  called 
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a  voice  from  the  group  below.  "We're  going  down  to 
Christy's,  Bronson.     Will  you  come  1 " 

"  Yes.     Where  is  Austin  ?    Is  he  with  you  1  '* 

**  No ;  he  went  off  by  himself  a  while  ago." 

**  Anything  wrong,  Tom )  *'  asked  Laurence,  as  he  reached 
the  side  of  the  boy  who  had  spoken. 

"  No  ;  unless  he  is  in  another  fit  of  the  dumps.  What 
aOs  him ;  do  you  know  1 " 

''I  did  not  know  anything  ailed  him/'  said  Laurence. 
"It  has  not  struck  me  that  he  was  mopy." 

"  WeU,  perhaps  not  so  very  mopy  as  quiet  and  sober. 
He  acts  as  if  his  mind  were  all  the  time  full  of  something 
different  from  what  he  is  doing.     Haven't  you  seen  it  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  have ;  but  I  did  not  think  of  it  when  you  spoke. 
He  is  rather  unlike  himself  lately.  By  the  way,  I  wish 
that  he  were  with  us.  He  always  likes  to  go  down  to 
Christy's.     Holloa,  Austin  !  Frank  ! " 

There  was  no  answer  to  the  loud  call,  though  it  was 
twice  repeated. 

"  Come,  Bronson,  come,"  said  Tom  Morrison,  impatiently. 
"  The  fellows  are  half-way  down  there  already.  He 's  away 
off  somewhere ;  and  if  he  comes  back  soon,  some  of  those 
little  chaps  will  tell  him  where  we  are." 


CHAPTER    VIL 

OLD   CHBISTY. 

CuBiSTOPHEB  Dunn  was  a  fisherman,  whose  little  cabin 
on  the  shore  had  been  a  favourite  resort  for  all  the  Drayton 
boys  for  twoscore  years  and  more.  The  genial,  quaint  old 
man  was  always  ready  with  a  hearty  welcome  for  his  young 
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visitors,  even  when  they  came  down  upon  him,  as  they  had 
done  to-day,  in  numbers  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  size 
of  his  small  domicile. 

"  Well,  well,  and  here  you  are  again,  young  gentlemen," 
he  said,  turning  his  wrinkled  face,  with  its  crown  of  snow- 
white  hair,  toward  the  opening  door.  "  Come  in,  come  in. 
There 's  always  room  for  one  more,  you  know,  in  Christy's 
little  place.  I  was  just  reading  a  vdrse  or  two  to  comfort 
me  a  bit  when  one  of  your  mates  came  in ;  and  I  laid  my 
glasses  within  the  good  book  while  I  talked  with  him,  so 
you  '11  not  shut  it  up  quite  tight,  sir,  if —  Well,  now,  if  it 
isn  't  Master  Laurence  ! " 

He  interrupted  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  flow  of  talk 
to  grasp  the  hand  which  had  been  extended  to  lift  the  Bible 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  had  placed  it ;  and  the  fine  old 
face  flushed  with  pleasure  as  he  greeted  his  favourite. 

"  Ay,  but  it 's  a  long  while  since  you  came  to  see  me. 
Not  since  Christmas,  boy." 

Now  it  was  Laurence's  turn  to  colour,  but  not  with  plea- 
sure, for  the  secret  of  his  long  absence  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Christmas  gift  which  Christy  had  for  years  received 
from  him  on  his  return  to  school  had  not  been  his  to  bestow ; 
and  it  was  a  foolish  pride — he  felt  it  so  now — which  had 
kept  him  away  from  the  cabin  for  so  many  weeks. 

**  But  it 's  full  glad  I  am  to  see  you  anyways ;  for  when 
Master  Austin  came  in  and  you  wasn't  with  him,  thinks  I 
there 's  some  reason  why  the  boy  doesn't  come,  for  the  one 
of  you  has  never  been  here  without  the  other  before.  But 
when  I  asked  Mr  Frank  for  you,  he  didn't  know  your 
whereabouts  at  all." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ? "  asked  Laurence,  looking  round  in 
search  of  his  friend. 

"  Over  there  by  the Why  the  boy 's  gone  I  Well,  he  'U 

be  back,  no  doubt ;  "  and  Old  Christy  nodded  his  head  at 
Laurence,  frith  a  knowing  look  which  the  latter  failed  to 
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comprehend.  "  No  matter,"  lie  added,  seeing  that  Laur- 
ence had  not  understood  him.  "  It  will  all  come  right  in 
timeu     The  Lord  can  do  his  own  work  :  we  needn't  fear.'* 

"  And  now  if  there  *s  a  pair  of  legs  here  that 's  younger 
than  mine/'  said  Christy,  turning  to  his  visitors,  who  filled 
the  tiny  room  to  overflowing,  **  they  must  just  run  up  the 
ladder  and  fetch  a  bag  of  nuts  that  lies  up  in  the  loft,  and 
we  11  have  a  chat  over  them." 

Half  a  dozen  sprang  up  to  fulfil  the  welcome  commis- 
sion ;  and  in  a  twinkling  the  bag  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
circle,  and  a  score  of  busy  hands  were  diving  into  its  depths. 

"Give  us  a  yam,  Christy,"  said  Tom  Morrison.  **A 
regular  sea-talk." 

"  Oh  yes,  a  yam — a  yam ! "  was  repeated  from  all  sides. 

"  Well,  I  was  just  thinking  of  a  bit  of  a  yam,  and  wonder- 
ing in  my  mind  if  you  would  like  to  hear  it.  I  don't 
know  whether  you'd  like  it  or  no;  but  I  can  tell  it  to 
you,  and  then  you  can  say  if  it  pleases  you." 

He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  looking  from  one  to  another  of  the 
bright  young  faces  about  him,  with  a  tender  lingering  look 
which  rested  on  each  as  if  with  an  unspoken  blessing. 

"Is  it  about  yourself,  Christy?"  asked  Will  Seaton. 
'*  Those  are  the  stories  we  like  best." 

"  No,  it 's  not  about  myself,  Master  Seaton." 

"  About  some  of  your  mates,  then  1 " 

"  No,  nor  my  mates,  sir.  But  the  men  were  in  a  manner 
friends,  by  hearsay  at  least,  for  I  knew  a  good  deal  of  them, 
and  loved  them  for  what  I  knew.  And  then,  though  we  've 
never  set  eyes  on  one  another  in  this  world,  there 's  a  strong 
rope  to  bring  us  together,  for  they  Ve  sailed  under  my  Cap- 
tain, and  served  Him  tme  and  faithful  A  good  Captain 
He  is ;  and  if  ever  any  of  us  meet,  as  I  hope  we  may  one 
day,  it 's  a  long  story  we  '11  have  to  tell  one  another  afore 
we'U  tire  talking  of  Him." 
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"  Who  was  Hel "  asked  Morrison  ;  for  the  old  face  had 
so  brightened  and  glowed  that  his  interest  was  excited  in 
this  unknown  Commander  whom  Christy  evidently  looked 
up  to  with  love  and  admiration. 

"I'll  tell  you  the  tale,  and  then  you  can  see  if  you 
know  aught  of  Him." 

"Is  it  a  shipwreck,  Christy T*  asked  a  voice  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  circle,  which  had  closed  around  the  chair 
in  which  the  fisherman  had  seated  himself. 

"  And  is  that  you,  Charles,  away  off  there  1  Let  him  in, 
boys.  He 's  such  a  small  little  chap  that  he  can  scarce  see 
or  hear  back  there.  No,  sonny,"  he  went  on,  as,  the  boys 
making  way  for  him,  little  Charlie  Grant  came  forward 
and  was  placed  between  the  old  man's  knees.  "  No,  sonny, 
it  wasn't  a  shipwreck ;  but  that's  what  it  would  have  been 
most  likely  but  for  the  Captain.  It  was  in.  a  small  ship 
they  were,  on  a  sea  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
It  had  been  a  fair  day  and  a. bright ;  but  it  was  a  treacherous 
water,  that  you  could  never  count  on,  for  the  squalls  would 
fly  up  just  in  a  flash  like,  and,  almost  afore  you  knew,  the 
sun  was  darkened,  the  wind  would  break  upon  you  in  a 
tempest,  and  if  every  man  wasn't  at  his  post  and  minding 
his  work,  the  craft  would  never  see  shore  again. 

"  Well,  they  were  sailing  along  placid  enough,  when,  of 
a  sudden,  a  huge  black  cloud  swept  up  over  the  sky ;  the 
wind  came  rushing  across  the  sea,  beating  it  into  foam  ;  and 
the  big  waves  rose  higher  and  higher,  dashing  like  thunder 
against  the  side  of  the  ship,  until  she  quivered  and  moaned 
like  some  poor  dumb  beast  in  agony.  The  crew  sprang  to 
the  ropes,  and  the  helmsman  clung  for  dear  life  to  the  helm; 
but  what  could  they  do  when  the  masts  bent  and  groaned 
in  the  tempest,  which  howled  and  shrieked  through  them 
like  some  monster  determined  to  dash  them  into  eternity, 
and  the  fierce  waves  rushed  over  the  deck,  sweeping  it  clear 
at  every  burst  ? 
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*' And  all  this  while,  when  the  crew  were  struggling  and 
battling  for  their  lives,  the  Captain  was  not  at  His  post. 
For  days  past  He  had  been  that  pressed  and  overborne  with 
work  that  He  was  clear  exhausted  and  worn  out,  and  a 
while  back  He  had  thrown  Himself  down  for  a  little  rest." 
Charlie  Grant  raised  his  eyes  with  a  quick,  intelligent 
look,  and  putting  his  lips  close  to  Christy's  face,  whis- 
pered— 

**  Was  He  *  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a 
pillow  V  " 

The  sailor  answered  him  by  a  nod,  and  a  closer  clasp  of 
the  arm  which  encircled  him. 

**  And  that  wearied  was  He  that  all  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
the  cries  of  the  ss^lors,  and  the  beating  of  the  waves,  even 
the  Tery  starting  and  cracking  of  the  timbers  beneath  Him, 
had  failed  to  waken  Him.  The  crew,  knowing  all  He  had 
gone  through,  had  hoped  to  weather  the  storm  without  His 
help ;  and  the  brave,  loving  hearts  fought  it  hard  afore  they 
called  Him  to  their  aid.  But  the  breakers  rolled  higher  and 
higher,  the  wind  screamed  madder  and  madder,  beating 
against  them  until  they  could  scarce  hold  on  even  by  the 
masts ;  and  the  poor  ship  pitched  and  tossed  about  like  a 
toy  in  the  wild  waters.  I  said  they  were  brave  hearts,  that 
little  crew,  and  so  they  were,  but  human  strength  could 
stand  it  no  longer ;  and  brave  though  they  were,  it  was  with 
their  rough  faces  pale  with  fear  that  they  shouted  to  the 
Captain,  waking  Him  in  a  moment  with  their  cry  of  fright. 
He  had  lain  sleeping  through  all  the  fury  of  the  storm ;  but 
the  voices  of  His  men  roused  Him  in  a  moment.  He  sprang 
up  to  meet  a  dozen  white  faces,  wild  with  fear ;  to  hear  the 
cries  of  the  mariners  mingling  with  the  howling  of  the  blast ; 
and  to  see  His  craft,  water-soaked,  with  bending  masts  and 
useless  helm,  rolling  helplessly  in  the  trough  of  the  sea." 

*^  What  did  He  do  }"  asked  one  of  the  eager  listeners,  as 
Christy  paused. 
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^'  What  did  He  do  ?  He  stood  up  and  looked  out  on  the 
awful  scene  before  Him,  then  stretched  out  His  hand,  and 
said,  ^  Feace^  be  still.  And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was 
a  great  calm.* '' 

A  great  calm  had  fallen  also  on  that  little  room ;  a  quiet, 
broken,  after  a  moment,  by  Christy's  voice. 

"  He*s  the  very  best  Captain  we  can  sail  under — as  strong 
and  as  faithful  and  as  true  now  as  He  was  then.  God 
grant  that  you  may  all  take  your  orders  from  Him ;  and 
that  in  every  storm  which  threatens  you,  you  may  hear  His 
voice,  saying,  *  Peace,  be  still.'  Never  fear,  my  boys,  even 
if  He  does  seem  to  be  in  the  *  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep.' 
You  Ve  only  to  speak  His  name,  and  you  will  see  the  storm 
sink  in  a  moment  before  the  arm  which  He  will  stretch  out 
to  save  you." 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,"  spoke  out  the  tall  clock 
on  the  mantel-shelf,  with  a  sharp  ring  which  brought  every 
boy  in  the  room  to  his  feet. 

"That's  the  supper-gong,  I  see,"  said  Christy.  *'Well, 
good-night,  and  come  again  soon.  So  you  knew  my  Cap- 
tain, eh,  Charlie?"  and  he  laid  his  hand  lovingly  on  the 
child's  head. 

"  Yes,  I  was  sure  you  meant  the  Lord  Jesus,"  whispered 
the  boy.     **  You  made  a  beautiful  story  out  of  it,  Christy." 

"  The  beauty  was  ready  to  my  hand,  little  one.  Gk)od- 
night.     Good-night,  and  God  bless  you,  one  and  all." 

"  Good-night,  Christy.  Thank  you  for  your  story. 
We  '11  come  again  soon,"  came  back  to  him  on  the  clear, 
frosty  air,  as  he  stood  in  his  doorway,  looking  after  his 
departing  guests. 

And  after  they  had  passed  beyond  his  sight,  he  still  stood 
there,  but  looking  upward  now  toward  the  starlit  sky ;  and 
on  the  head  of  every  one  who  had  listened  to  his  story 
there  came  a  blessing,  called  down  upon  it  by  that  yeam- 
ixig  look. 
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CHAPTER    VII L 

Austin's  visit. 

Christy  paused  in  tlie  doorway  as  he  re-entered  his  cot- 
tage, and,  with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face,  stood  listening. 
Surely  he  had  heard  a  sound  like  a  step  in  the  loft,  he 
thought.     Who  could  it  be  ? 

"  Any  one  up-stairsl"  he  called,  going  to  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  which  served  as  a  stairway  to  the  upper  regions. 

"Yes,  I'm  here,  Christy;"  and,  to  the  old  man's  utter 
amazement,  Frank  Austin  sprang  lightly  down  the  ladder. 
**  Your  penny  has  come  back,  you  see.  Haven't  you  heard 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  coin  ?" 

He  asked  the  question  with  a  short  laugh ;  and,  passing 
Christy,  seated  himself  before  the  fire,  leaning  his  head 
down  upon  his  hand. 

"  But  how  came  you  here,  Mr  Austin  ?  I  thought  you 
had  gone  to  the  Hall  long  ago." 

"  No  ;  I  have  been  up  there  all  the  time.  I  didn't  feel 
like  seeing  all  those  fellows  when  they  came  in,  so  I  just 
ran  up  the  ladder  and  sat  down  in  the  garret  When  they 
came  up  after  the  nuts,  I  went  behind  that  old  sea-chest, 
and  they  never  saw  me ;  but  I've  been  sitting  there  all  this 
while.  When  you  were  telling  that  story,  I  was  lying  at 
the  stair-head  listening  to  you." 

'*  But  it 's  long  past  six,  sir,  and  the  young  gentlemen  are 
all  gone  up  to  supper." 

"Never  mind,  I  don't  want  any  supper." 

"  But  won't  you  be  called  up  for  not  being  on  hand?" 

"  Oh,  maybe  I'll  have  some  lines  set  me,  but  I  don't  care 
for  that.  I  don't  want  my  supper,  and  I  don't  feel  like 
seeing  any  one,  or  speaking  to  any  one.  Fact  is,  Christy, 
I'd  like  to  get  miles  away  from  everybody,  and  most  of  all 
from  myself ; "  and  with  an  impatient  thrust  of  his  foot^  Iv^ 
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dislodged  a  huge  log  wliicli  was  burning  in  the  great  fire- 
place, whose  fall  sent  thousands  of  sparks  flying  up  the 
broad  chimney. 

"  You  need  to  follow  them  sparks,  Mr  Austin,"  said  the 
old  man,  quietly  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  the  brilliant 
shower. 

**  Up  into  the  dark,  eh?"  said  Frank,  almost  roughly, 
and  concluding  with  the  same  sharp  laugh  which  had  before 
grated  on  Christy's  ear. 

"  Not  into  the  dark,  sir ;  through  it,  it  may  be,  but  into 
the  light.  The  sparks  will  lose  themselves  in  that  bright 
moonlight,  Mr  Austin  ;  and  you  need  to  lose  yourself  in  the 
brighter  light  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness.  You'll  get  away 
from  yourself,  sure  enough,  when  you  find  that,  for  you'll  be 
all  overshadowed  and  enwrapped  in  its  glory.  May  you  find 
it  full  soon,  my  son,  for  you're  wearying  for  it,  I  know,  poor 
boy." 

He  might  have  borne  the  gentle  words  without  flinching; 
he  might  even  have  withstood,  in  his  irritable,  impatient 
mood,  the  pathos  of  the  tremulous,  pitying  voice ;  but  the 
touch  of  the  hand  which  was  laid  on  his  bent  head  un- 
manned him ;  and  in  another  moment  the  flood-gates  had 
burst,  and  he  was  sobbing  like  a  little  child,  with  his  face 
hidden  on  Christy's  arm. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Christy  had  not  even 
had  time  to  choose  the  words  in  which  to  strive  to  answer 
this  speechless  cry  for  help,  when  Austin  raised  his  head ; 
and,  dashing  off  the  tears,  said,  with  attempted  carelessness — 

"  There,  Christy,  you  have  seen  what  no  one  else  in  Gray- 
don  ever  saw — Frank  Austin  fairly  crying  like  a  two-year- 
old  baby.  The  very  king  of  the  Blues  has  had  me  in  his 
grasp  for  the  last  week.  I  suppose  he'll  let  me  go  now, 
after  putting  me  through  that  performance."  And  rising 
from  his  seat,  he  took  up  his  hat  as  if  to  leave ;  but  Christy, 
nsing  also,  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
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"  It's  no  such  king  as  him  you  spoke  of,  boy,"  he  said, 
solemnly,  "  but  the  very  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords 
that  has  had  you  in  the  grasp  of  His  hand  this  past  week, 
and  I  warn  you  not  to  fling  aside  that  mighty  Hand.  'Tis 
pressing  you  hard,  I  know,  and  in  the  pride  of  your  young 
heart  you  are  striving  to  escape  it — ^but  you  cannot.  It  is 
outstretched  for  your  help ;  only  clasp  it,  and  it  will  lead 
you  into  eternal  life." 

They  stood  together  for  a  moment  in  silence ;  the  old, 
wrinkled,  weather-beaten  face  almost  touching  that  of  the 
boy,  so  fresh  and  fair,  yet  working  now  in  every  feature 
with  his  determined  eflfort  at  self-control. 

"  Believe,  only  believe." 

The  words  broke  the  silence  so  softly  that  it  seemed  to 
Austin  as  if  he  felt  rather  than  heard  them ;  and  in  the 
same  low,  whispered  tone,  he  answered — 

"I  would,  Christy,  if  I  could ;  but  I  cannot." 

"  And  do  you  not  know  why  you  cannot  ? "  asked  Christy, 
drawing  him  toward  a  low  settle,  and  seating  himself  close 
beside  him  there.  "  I  can  just  tell  you  in  a  minute  what  it 
is.  You're  trying  in  your  poor,  forlorn  human  weakness  to 
do  the  work  which  only  God  can  do.  It  takes  the  power 
and  might  of  a  God  to  save  one  human  soul,  and  you're 
striving  to  save  yours  without  His  help." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Austin  ;  "  that  isn't  so,  Christy.  I  know 
I  need  His  help." 

**  Aye,  aye ;  you  know  it  well  enough  in  your  mind,  per- 
haps, but  you  don't  feel  it  in  your  heart.  Or  if  the  feeling 
is  in  your  heart  at  all,  there's  a  big  mountain  of  pride  there 
that's  crushing  it  to  bits.  But  you'll  never  do  it,  never. 
You  may  try  your  very  best ;  but  you'll  never  weather  the 
storm  and  bring  your  vessel  into  port,  unless  you  take  the 
Lord  Christ  aboard  as  both  Captain  and  Pilot.  There's 
hope  for  you  now,  for  you  see  the  breakers  ahead,  and 
you're  wanting  to  steer  clear  of  them  if  you  can  j  but  did 
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you  ever  hear  of  a  skipper  so  mad  as  to  try  to  steer  his  own 
vessel  into  a  strange  harbour,  which  he  knew  was  full  of 
rocks  and  reefs  ?  That's  what  you're  doing ;  and  I  tell  you 
solemnly,  my  boy,  as  one  should  speak  who  himself  has  been 
nigh  shipwreck,  that  your  vessel  will  be  dashed  to  splinters 
in  the  doing  of  it. 

"  But  we  needn't  talk  of  shipwreck,"  he  went  on,  more 
gently.  "  For  the  craft  is  sound  in  all  her  timbers  yet;  and 
though  the  breakers  are  just  ahead,  there's  the  lighthouse 
on  the  point,  and  the  Pilot  stands  ready,  waiting  for  our 
call  .0  Mr  Austin  !  you'll  not  rush  on  the  reefs,  with  the 
Pilot  close  at  hand — for  sure  you'll  notl" 

"But  I  cannot  see  either  Pilot  or  lighthouse,"  said 
Austin.  "  It  is  all  as  dark  as  night,  Christy.  There  isn't 
even  a  glimmer  of  light  that  I  can  find." 

"Because  you  don't  look  in  the  right  place,  Master 
Frank.  You  're  looking  straight  down  into  your  own  dark 
heart,  when  you  should  be  lifting  your  eyes  to  the  clear 
shining  of  His  face  who  has  said,  *  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye 
saved.*  There 's  no  need  at  all  for  you  to  be  wandering  in 
the  shadow  of  the  night ;  for  the  Lord  Christ  has  called  you 
to  the  brightness  of  His  rising.  Turn  your  face  to  the 
light,  Mr  Austin,  turn  your  face  to  the  light." 

Frank  rose  slowly  from  his  seat  and  moved  toward  the 
door. 

"I  can't  stay  any  longer,"  he  said.  "  It  will  be  study- 
hour  in  fifteen  minutes,  so  I  must  go.  I  know  it 's  all  as 
you  say,  Christy.  I  know  the  light  is  shining  somewhere  ; 
but  that  is  just  the  trouble, — that  it  should  shine,  and  that 
I  should  not  be  able  to  find  it." 

" '  Seek  and  ye  shall  find.'  That  is  a  promise  of  the 
God  of  truth,"  said  Christy. 

"  Oh !  I  know  all  that,"   replied  Austin,  impatiently ; 

"  but  I  've  been  seeking  and  seeking,  and  I  haven't  found 

what  I  need,     I  'm  sorry  to  be  so  snappish,  Christy,"  he 
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added,  in  a  quieter  tone,  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  don't  feel  as 
if  I  could  stand  it  any  longer.  1  Ve  always,  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  thought  I  would  be  a  Christian  some  time ; 
but  lately  it  has  seemed  as  if  I  must  do  something  at  once ; 
and  for  the  last  week,  especially,  I  haven't  had  a  minute's 
rest.  It  seems  as  if  I  could  not  possibly  stand  another 
night  like  the  last  three  or  four  that  I  Ve  spent,  tumbling 
and  tossing,  with  the  fellows  around  me  all  snoring  like 
mad,  or  else  sleeping  as  quietly  as  babies  with  nothing  to 
vex  them,  while  I  couldn't  get  a  moment's  rest  for  this 
miserable  worrying  and  fussing.  Now  don't  go  and  quote, 
*  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  I  know  it 's 
there  as  well  as  you  do ;  but  it  don't  seem  to  come  home  to 
me.  It 's  better  for  a  hungry  man  not  to  see  food  at  all, 
than  to  have  it  lying  right  before  his  eyes,  and  not  be  able 
to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  it." 

"  But  if  one  stands  ready  to  reach  it  to  him,  Mr  Austin. 
If  a  gracious  Hand  is  willing  to  lift  the  Bread  of  Life  to  his 
famished  lips,  will  he  not  take  it  1  Don't  try  even  to  put 
out  your  own  weak  hand,  dear  boy.  Just  open  those  poor, 
hungering  lips,  and  let  the  Master  fill  them." 

"  Perhaps  He  may  some  day,  when  I  am  a  different  fellow 
from  what  I  am  now,"  said  Austin,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  I 
thank  you,  Christy,  with  all  my  heart ;  for  you  have  tried 
your  best  with  me,  I  know.     Good-bye." 

**  Good-bye.  Don't  grope  in  the  dark,  Mr  Austin,  trying 
to  be  a  ^  different  fellow,'  as  you  say,  before  you  take  the 
Lord  at  His  word.  Just  believe  what  He  says,  and  sit  you 
right  down  in  the  light  of  His  love,  and  let  Him  work  the 
change  in  you." 

Austin  smiled — a  sad,  tired  smile  it  was,  to  be  seen  on 
such  a  youthful  face;  and,  giving  the  old  man's  hand  a 
parting  grasp,  went  out,  without  attempting  to  answer  his 
last  words. 

To  **  sit  down  in  the  light  of  His  love."    That  yraa  vi?.t 
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what  he  longed  to  do ;  but  then  it  was  just  what  he  could 
not  do.  If  there  had  only  been  some  great  act  of  self-denial 
or  hard  duty  to  be  performed,  he  would  have  thrown  his 
whole  soul  into  the  performance  of  it ;  but  this  simple  sit- 
ting at  Jesus'  feet  to  learn  of  Him  was  quite  another  thing. 

He  had  gone  down  to  Christy's  cabin  that  afternoon, 
hoping  that  something  that  he  might  say  would  bring  him 
peace  and  comfort.  He  had  scarcely  begun  his  talk  with 
the  old  man,  when  they  had  been  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
irruption  of  the  noisy  crowd  who  had  followed  him  there  ; 
but  even  when  the  boys  were  gone,  and  they  were  alone 
together  once  more,  Christy  had  done  nothing  to  help  him. 

**  I  can't  go  on  in  this  way  any  longer,"  he  said  to  himself, 
pausing  suddenly  in  his  rapid  walk  up  the  hill,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  trunk  of  a  huge  tree,  which,  struck  by  light- 
ning the  summer  previous,  had  fallen  by  the  road-side,  and 
now  lay  there,  covered  with  snow. 

As  he  sat  with  his  head  bent,  and  his  eyes  wandering 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  the  .glimmer  of  something  bright  caught 
his  attention.  A  little  beyond  where  he  had  placed  himself, 
there  was  a  cleft  in  the  side  of  the  tree,  riven  perhaps  in  its 
fall ;  and  the  rays  of  the  moon  struck  on  something  bright 
which  lay  within  the  aperture.  Scarcely  thinking  what  he 
did,  he  left  his  seat,  and  bent  down  over  the  cleft.  There, 
in  that  little  spot,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  cold  and  wind 
and  darkness,  yet  sheltered  in  perfect  safety  beneath  the  huge 
old  trunk,  a  tiny  dandelion  lifted  its  bright  head. 

For  a  moment  Frank  stood  and  gazed  at  it  in  silent  won- 
der; then  he  knelt  down  on  the  ground  and  looked  and 
looked  at  the  little  child  of  summer,  as  if  his  eyes  would 
never  weary  of  the  sight.  Gradually,  the  hard,  strained 
expression  of  his  face  changed.  It  grew  softer  and  more 
tender,  and  a  tremulous  quiver  passed  over  his  lips.  After 
A  while,  he  put  his  hand  into  the  cleft, — ^how  warm  it  was  ! 
2!be  little  fower  was  quite  safe  in  its  strange  abiding-place ! 
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He  touched  it  very  tenderly,  put  his  fingers  beneath  it,  and 
turned  its  golden  face  more  fully  to  the  moonlight ;  and  then, 
very  suddenly  and  quickly,  he  bent  his  own  face  closely  down, 
and  kissed  it. 

What  if  it  were  but  a  simple  field-flower,  and  he  almost 
a  man !  It  had  taught  him  a  lesson  of  lowly  trust  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  even  as  his  lips  touched  the  tiny  blossom  which 
the  mighty  hand  of  God  had  planted  in  that  strange  spot, 
that  the  finding  of  it  might  lead  that  troubled  soul  to  Him, 
even  then  the  humbled  heart  yielded,  and  "  sat  down  under 
His  shadow  with  great  delight,"  to  find  that  **  His  banner 
over  him  was  love.'' 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Austin  1"  asked  the  sharp 
voice  of  Mr  Acton,  one  of  the  masters,  as  Frank  entered  the 
Hall.  "  Absent  from  supper,  absent  from  study-hall,  and  out 
until  nine  o'clock !" 

"Nine  o'clock  !"  repeated  Austin,  in  astonishment.  "Is 
it  so  late  ?  I  suppose  it  must  be,  though,"  he  added,  as  if 
to  himself.  "  The  moon  is  so  high,  and  it  rose  about  six. 
I  have  been  reported  to  the  Doctor,  Mr  Acton  V* 

"  Yes  :  I  have  just  given  in  the  day's  report.  I  am  sony, 
Austin.  How  did  it  happen  1  This  is  something  very  un- 
usual for  you." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Frank,  "  it  is.  Perhaps  I  had  better  go 
to  Dr  Drayton  at  once  with  my  apology ;"  and  he  turned 
away,  leaving  Mr  Acton  to  look  after  him  wonderingly  for 
a  moment,  and  then  to  go  on  his  way  with  the  feeling 
that  the  delinquent  would  probably  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
principaL 

"  He  certainly  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  been  in  mis- 
chief," he  said  to  himself,  as  he  returned  to  the  study-hall. 

He  certainly  did  not.  Mischief  in  any  form  never  brought 
that  quiet,  restful  look  on  any  human  face. 

Entering,  in  answer  to  the  short  **  Come  in,"  which  had 
been  the  response  to  his  knock  at  the  door  of  Dr  Dia"s\.QiVi'^ 
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study,  he  saw  at  once  that  the  report  of  his  misdoing  had 
been  read;  and  scarcely  needed  the  question  which  was 
sternly  addressed  to  him — 

"  How  do  you  account  for  this,  sir  ?  Three  hours'  absence 
without  permission. '* 

"  My  absence  was  quite  unintentional,  sir ;  at  least  my 
absence  from  the  study-hall.  I  must  confess  that  I  had  not 
intended  to  be  at  home  for  supper/'  replied  Austin,  respect- 
fuUy. 

"Where  have  you  beeni"  and  the  searching  eyes  scanned 
his  face  narrowly,  but  saw  no  signs  of  guilt  there. 

"  At  old  Christy's  cabin." 

"  Until  this  time  of  night  1 " 

**  No,  sir ;  I  left  there  at  a  quarter  before  seven,  but — I 
think  I  must  have  been  lost  in  thought,"  he  went  on,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation  ;  "  for  I  suddenly  found  myself  quite 
a  distance  beyond  the  Hall,  upon  the  precipice  road,  and  the 
moon  was  so  high  that  I  think  I  must  have  been  walking 
for  some  time." 

The  gray  eyes  bent  themselves  even  more  sharply  than 
before  on  the  boy's  face ;  but  it  neither  flushed  nor  paled 
beneath  their  scrutiny. 

"  Of  what  were  you  thinking  so  deeply,  may  I  ask  ]" 

Then  indeed  his  face  glowed  with  a  sudden,  quick  colour, 
which  dyed  it  crimson ;  but  he  answered,  steadily — 

"  Of  myself,  sir." 

A  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  across  Dr  Drayton's  mind ; 
but  absence  from  the  Hall  at  such  an  hour  was  a  grave  offence, 
and  he  was  determined  so  sift  the  matter  thoroughly. 

"  You  say  that  you  were  intentionally  away  from  supper, 
and  that  you  spent  the  time  at  Christopher  Dunn's  cabin. 
What  led  you  there  at  that  time  ?" 

Austin  hesitated.     Was  he  ready  to  confess  Christ  before 

all  men  ;  to  "  stand  up  for  Jesus  "  so  soon  ?     Yes,  he  was. 

Idzke  the  little  dandelion,  he  had  found  a  hiding-place  from 
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the  wind  and  cold  and  storm ;  and  now  he  was  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  love  which  had  so  blessed  him. 

"  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him,"  he  said,  looking  straight 
into  Dr  Drayton's  face  with  fearless  eyes,  yet  with  a  strange 
gentleness  of  expression ;  "  and  I  did  not  wish  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  any  of  the  other  boys.  The  truth  is,  Dr  Drayton," 
and  the  strong  young  voice  trembled  slightly,  "I  wanted 
Christ,  and  Christy  seems  to  me  more  Christ-like  than  any 
one  I  know.  I  did  not  know  when  I  went  to  him  that  that 
was  what  led  me  there,  but  I  know  it  now." 

"  And  you  have  found  what  you  sought  1 "  The  Doctor's 
voice  was  husky.  He  rose  and  came  toward  Frank,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Yes,  I  found  Him,"  said  Austin,  quietly,  looking  up 
into  the  master's  face  with  a  smile.  "  I  have  been  very 
proud  and  self-willed,  determined  to  fight  my  own  way  to 
heaven ;  but,  after  all,  a  flower  led  me  into  the  kingdom, 
and  somehow  I  feel  like  a  little  child  to-night." 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  said  Dr  Drayton.  "  May  God  keep  you  a 
learner  at  the  Saviour's  feet  for  ever.  Good-night,  my  son, 
and  God  bless  you." 

And  Austin  left  the  study  with  a  glow  at  his  heart  such 
as  he  had  never  felt  before,  in  thinking  of  the  grave,  stern 
master. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  BRIDGE. 


**  Austin,  I  want  you  to  come  down  to  Daisy  Creek  with 
me  this  afternoon.  Don^t  make  any  plans  with  the  other 
f ellowSy  will  you  1 " 
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"  What  now  1 "  asked  Frank.  "  Have  you  some  new 
notion  in  your  head,  Larry  1 " 

"  Not  quite  a  new  one.  Keep  my  counsel,  and  I  will 
show  you  my  last  effort  in  the  bridge  line,"  said  Bronson. 
**  I  want  your  opinion  of  it." 

"  I  '11  be  quiet  as  a  mouse.  I  wish  it  were  time  for  the 
show  now  j  for  you  look  as  if  it  were  a  great  success." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  success.  K  it  had  been  a  failure,  I  don't 
much  believe  that  even  you  would  have  seen  it." 

"  I  'd  trust  you  for  that,  you  proud  old  mastiff.  You  *d 
bury  every  failure  in  the  bottom  of  your  kennel,  and  stand 
growling  before  the  door  if  even  your  best  friend  tried  to 
touch  it.     Isn't  that  so  ? " 

"  Yes,  more  so  than  it  ought  to  be.  I  confess  that  my 
mistakes  and  blunders  are  a  terrible  cross  to  me,  especially 
if  they  are  seen.  But  I  'm  trying  to  keep  that  old  spirit 
under,  Frank  :  I  really  am." 

"  I  know  that.  I  can  see  that  you  are  trying  for  it,  and 
it  is  hard  work,  too ; "  and  Austin  threw  his  arm  around  his 
friend's  neck  with  almost  girlish  tenderness.  "  Don't  think 
I  meant  t<j  twit  you  unkindly ;  I  think  you  are  doing 
bravely.  But  then  the  old  fellow  will  show  his  colours  once 
in  a  while,  you  know,  and  I  was  only  chaffing." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Laurence.  "  Now  we  must  go 
in.     Don't  forget  to  keep  yourself  for  me  this  afternoon." 

It  was  a  month  since  the  day  on  which  Bronson  had  sent 
his  designs  to  Messrs  Semmons  &  Driggs,  and  he  had  as 
yet  heard  nothing  from  them.  In  the  meantime,  no  one,  not 
even  Austin,  had  seen  anything  of  him  out  of  "  Hall  hours," 
as  the  Drayton  boys  denominated  the  time  given  to  recita- 
tion and  study.  More  than  once  Frank  had  asked  him 
where  he  had  hidden  himself,  but  the  question  was  always 
parried ;  and  he  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  any  of  Laurence's 
less  intimate  companions. 
But  little  as  tbej  had  seen  of  one  another^  the  two  friends 
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had  drawn  more  closely  together  than  ever  in  these  few 
weeks.  On  the  night  of  Austin's  visit  to  Christy,  Laurence 
had  gone  to  bed,  worried  and  anxious.  No  suspicion  of  the 
truth  had  entered  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  Frank 
would  bring  himself  into  serious  trouble  :  first  by  the  neglect 
of  his  studies,  a  fault  very  unusual  with  him ;  and  now  by 
this  apparently  wilful  breaking  of  a  most  strenuous  rule. 
But  spite  of  his  uneasiness,  being  very  thoroughly  tired,  he 
fell  asleep  before  Austin  came  up  into  the  dormitory.  He 
was  wakened  by  hearing  his  name  very  softly  spoken,  and 
roused  himself  to  find  Frank's  head  lying  on  the  pillow  close 
to  his  own. 

"  Quiet,  old  fellow !  don't  wake  the  rest,"  whispered 
Frank's  warning  voice,  as  he  started  up. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter,  Austin?    Are  you  in  trouble?" 

**  No,  not  now." 

It  broke  upon  Laurence  all  at  once ;  and,  rising  quickly 
in  the  bed,  he  caught  Austin's  hands  in  both  his  own,  and 
looked  into  his  face.  The  room  was  almost  as  light  as  if  it 
were  day.  The  bright  moonbeams  falling  in  at  the  window 
struck  on  Frank's  calm,  happy  face  ;  and  Laurence  did  not 
need  to  ask  bim  any  questions. 

"  O  Frank  ! "  he  said.  And  then  Frank  caught  him  close, 
and  hid  his  face  on  his  neck,  and  clung  to  him  like  a  child. 

"  Don't  think  me  a  baby,"  he  said  at  length,  lifting  him- 
self up  with  a  little  joyous  laugh.  "  But  I  have  been  awfully 
wretched,  and  now  I  am  so  happy." 

And  then  they  lay  down  again  with  their  heads  on  the 
same  pillow,  and  Laurence  heard  the  whole  story. 

"  Frank,"  he  said,  after  they  had  lain  still  a  while,  "  the 
boys  are  all  wild  to  hear  about  your  '  scrape,'  as  they  call  it. 
I  'm  afraid  that  you  '11  be  set  upon  the  very  first  thing  in  the 
morning.     What  shall  you  do  1 " 

"  Tell  them  the  truth,"  replied  Austin,  unhesitatingly. 

"  Will  you  have  the  strength  ?" 
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"  No ;  but  Christ  will.  You  don't  need  to  be  told  that, 
Larry." 

"  No,  Frank ;  I  do  believe  you  took  Him  at  His  word 
more  than  I  did,  even  before  you  were  a  Christian.  Have 
you  lost  yourself  in  Him  already  1 " 

"I  don't  know;  but  somehow  I  don't  seem  to  think 
much  about  myself  to-night.  That  boy,  Frank  Austin,  with 
whom  I  was  so  well  satisfied,  has  slipped  away  and  left  no 
one  behind  him  but  a  poor,  despairing  fellow,  whom  Christ 
has  lifted  into  peace  and  joy.  That 's  all  I  know  about  it, 
Larry." 

Laurence  had  not  been  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the 
storm  of  questions  which  would  beset  Frank  the  next  morn- 
ing. Scarcely  had  the  gong  struck  the  hour  for  rising,  when 
a  score  of  heads  were  lifted  from  their  pillows,  and  as  many 
voices  began  eager  inquiries  for  him. 

"  Hallo,  Frank  !  "  "  Is  Austin  there  ? "  "  Did  he  come 
in  last  night  ? "  &c.,  were  some  of  the  questions,  which  he 
answered  with  a  cheery — 

"  All  right.  I  'm  on  hand,"  as  he  sprang  up,  and  began 
to  dress  somewhat  hastily. 

And  then  a  host  of  new  queries  rushed  in  upon  him. 

** Where  have  you  been?"  "What  did  the  Professor 
sayl"  "Were  you  reported?"  and  a  multitude  more, 
which  he  at  first  attempted  to  parry  or  laugh  off;  until 
finally  some  one  asked  the  direct  question,  in  a  moment's 
lull,— 

"But  really,  Austin,  let's  have  it.  What  were  you 
doing  ? " 

The  room  was  still,  for  all  were  interested  in  the  answer. 
Laurence  watched  him  closely.  It  was  no  slight  ordeal  for 
a  boy  of  sixteen  to  stand  up  before  twenty-five  merry  school- 
fellows, and  tell  them  that  he  had  chosen  Christ  Jesus  as 
bis  Lord.  But  Laurence  saw  that  he  would  do  as  he  had 
eaid,    ''tell  them  the  truth;"  for  though  his  face  was  as 
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white  as  the  linen  which  his  nervous  fingers  were  unsuccess- 
fully trying  to  button  at  his  throat,  it  was  set  and  deter- 
mined. The  silence  had  lasted  but  a  moment,  when  Frank 
broke  it,  speaking  very  deliberately — 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  any  secret  of  it,*'  he  said.  "  If 
you  wish  to  know  what  I  was  doing  last  night,  it  was  just 
this  :  I  was  looking  for  a  hiding-place,  and  I  found  it  in  the 
Eock  of  Ages." 

What  a  small  thing  it  seemed,  after  all,  when  it  was  dona 
Perhaps  the  simple,  natural  way  in  which  the  words  were 
spoken ;  Frank's  unconstrained  manner ;  and,  above  all,  the 
change  in  his  expression  from  the  worried,  troubled  look  his 
face  had  worn  for  some  days, — had  their  effect.  At  any 
rate,  the  sneers  and  laughter  which  Laurence  had  feared  for 
him  were  not  heard.  Every  one  of  the  expectant  faces 
watching  Frank  expressed  utter  astonishment  and  wonder ; 
but  the  only  word  spoken  was  a  prolonged  "  Holloa  ! "  from 
Will  Seaton. 

The  room  was  unusually  quiet  during  the  few  moments 
which  passed  before  the  second  bell  rang ;  but  no  one  spoke 
to  Austin,  until  just  as  they  left  the  room,  when  Ned 
Churchill,  a  frank,  open-hearted,  but  very  careless  young 
fellow  of  about  his  own  age,  stretched  out  his  hand  as  Frank 
was  passing  him,  and  said — 

"  I  don't  think  much  about  these  things  myself,  Austin  ; 
but  I  respect  you  for  showing  your  colours  at  once." 

Even  if  Frank  had  not  at  the  outset  "  shown  his  colours," 
as  Ned  had  termed  it,  the  change  in  him  would  very  soon 
have  been  noticed  by  all  his  companions,  even  the  least 
observant  among  them ;  for  it  had  struck  with  the  greatest 
force  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  his  character — 
his  self-esteem.  He  was  not  a  foolishly  vain  or  conceited 
boy,  but  he  was  talented,  quick,  and  very  well  read  for  one 
of  his  years ;  and  he  had  been  so  much  praised  and  flattered 
that  he  had  come  to  think  that  Frank  Austin's  opluiou^  ^^lid 
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decisions  were  quite  equal  to  those  of  any  man  he  knew, 
and  far  superior  to  those  of  his  own  friends.  And  the  place 
he  had  chosen  for  himself  as  umpire  of  the  school  was  yielded 
to  him  with  scarce  a  murmur.  To  be  sure,  the  boys  some- 
times called  him  "  The  great  Mogul,"  and  other  nicknames 
of  the  same  signification ;  but  they  all  consulted  with  and 
deferred  to  him,  and  he  held  his  position  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  knew  his  own  worth.  The  little  boys  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  prince  among  their  elders ;  and  even  those  of  his 
own  clique,  although  they  joked  among  themselves  some- 
times over  his  self-confidence,  always  ended  their  little  rail- 
leries with — 

"  Well,  if  he  does  think  Frank  Austin  is  a  pretty  good 
fellow,  he  don't  stand  alone  in  his  opinion." 

And  just  here  it  was  that  the  change  in  him  showed  itself 
most  plainly.  Those  wretched  days  when  he  had  so  vainly 
sought  to  help  himself  out  of  his  misery  had  shown  him 
how  little  after  all  he  knew,  and  how  little  strength  he  pos- 
sessed ;  and  the  knowledge  gave  him  a  humility  and  gentle- 
ness of  manner  which  no  one  had  ever  seen  before  in  him. 
Not  that  he  was  the  less  able  or  ready  to  speak  his  mind  on 
any  point ;  but  the  thing  was  done  in  a  way  so  different 
from  his  former  dictatorial  manner,  that  no  one  could  fail  to 
notice  it. 

"  That  is  what  I  think,  but  perhaps  you  all  know  as  much 
about  it  as  I  do,"  or  some  such  disclaimer,  was  now  always 
the  conclusion  to  any  expression  of  opinion  in  a  discussion  ; 
and  the  alteration  in  his  manner  and  whole  bearing  was  as 
marked  as  in  his  speech. 

Laurence  gave  Austin  no  chance  to  forget  his  engagement 
with  him  "  after  hours ;"  for  no  sooner  were  they  set  at 
liberty,  than  Frank  found  him  at  his  side. 

"  Are  you  ready  1 "  he  asked,  eagerly,  linking  his  arm  in 
that  of  his  friend. 

^^Fesj  more  than  ready ;  for  I  'm  wild  to  know  what  has 
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set  my  cool  old  iceberg  on  fire.  Why,  Laurence,  I  never 
saw  you  look  so  much  excited  in  my  life.  What  is  it  all 
about  1 " 

**  Come,  and  I  will  show  you.  We  must  go  through 
Merriman's  Woods;"  and  he  turned  out  of  the  road  in 
which  they  were  standing,  into  a  narrow  footpath,  which, 
after  ten  minutes'  fast  walking,  brought  them  into  a  dense 
forest  of  trees — dense,  at  least,  when  in  leaf;  even  now, 
when  just  budding  out,  they  grew  so  close  that  two  could 
scarcely  walk  abreast  between  them. 

No  pleasanter  place  could  be  chosen  for  a  ramble,  on  a 
bright  afternoon  in  the  early  spring,  than  Merriman's  Woods. 
The  air  was  laden  with  the  sweet,  fresh  smell  of  the  bursting 
buds  :  the  busy  birds,  nest-building  in  the  branches,  paused 
every  little  while  in  their  work  to  pour  out  a  gush  of  happy 
song  ;  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  carpet  of  purple 
violets  and  delicate  white  anemones,  with  here  and  there  a 
golden  crocus  scattered  through  them. 

But  the  boys  had  no  time  for  more  than  a  passing  glance 
at  all  this  loveliness.  They  hurried  on;  for  they  had  quite 
a  long  walk  before  them,  and  their  time  was  short.  On 
through  the  woods  they  walked  for  three  miles  and  more, 
until  they  came  at  length  to  a  break, — an  open  clearing, — 
beyond  which  the  woods  grew  up  again  thicker  and  closer 
than  on  the  other  side.  But  they  were  now  almost  at  their 
journey's  end;  for  just  within  this  second  forest,  a  little 
brook  crept  out  from  beneath  a  huge  rock,  and  ran  its  merry, 
rippling  course  over  a  bed  of  stones  and  moss.  A  pretty, 
tiny  thing  it  was, — so  tiny  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  it  had 
been  made  to  show  how  perfect  so  small  a  stream  could  be 
in  its  beauty.  Its  edges,  fringed  with  feathery  ferns  and 
drooping  grasses,  were  hollowed  here  and  there  by  miniature 
bays,  where  the  water  ran  in  with  a  soft  little  gurgle,  to  run 
out  again  the  next  moment,  and  a  little  farther  on  dash 
itself  down  over  some  obstructing  stone  in  a  miroic  ^^\.^x- 
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falL  Beyond,  again,  the  water  lay  in  a  still  pool,  clear  as 
crystal;  and  still  farther,  rippled  and  danced  over  small, 
white  pebbles,  running  in  and  out  among  them,  seeming 
fairly  to  laugh  aloud  in  very  glee. 

It  was  to  this  brook  that  Laurence  led  his  companion. 
Just  beyond  the  spot  where  the  laughing  little  wavelets 
stopped  to  kiss  the  pure  white  pebbles,  the  stream  suddenly 
narrowed,  and  ran  quietly  beneath  the  shade  of  an  over- 
hanging willow,  whose  branches  fell  almost  into  the  water, 
and  reached  quite  to  the  farther  side.  It  was  perhaps  a 
yard  across  at  this  point ;  and  here,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, as  Bronson  sprang  before  him,  and  threw  aside  the 
boughs,  Frank  saw  that  a  miniature  bridge  had  been  thrown 
across  the  brook.  And  such  a  bridge  !  Light,  graceful,  per- 
fect in  all  its  tiny  proportions  !  It  looked  to  him  like  a  bit 
of  work  which  the  fairies,  who  were  reported  to  haunt  these 
woods,  might  have  performed  with  their  own  deft  little 
fingers. 

No  words  that  he  could  have  spoken  would  have  so  grati- 
fied Bronson  as  the  perfect  silence  in  which  he  stood  gazing 
at  the  pretty  thing.  For  full  five  minutes  he  stood  and 
looked  at  it.  Then  he  turned  to  Laurence,  and,  holding 
out  both  his  hands,  said  heartily — 

**  Bronson,  I  give  you  joy ;  with  all  my  heait,  I  do  ! " 

And  Bronson — well,  who  could  blame  him  for  it  ?     He 

just  threw  himself  down  upon  the  grass  and  hid  his  face  on 

his  arms,  for  he  did  not  want  even  Frank  to  see  it  just  then. 

That  bridge  had  been  the  one  thought  of  his  mind,  and  of 

bis  heart  as  well,  for  a  full  month.     Every  spare  moment 

had  been  given  to  it.     Through  wind  and  storm  and  rain 

be  had  traversed  those  four  weary  miles  every  day,  to  work 

with  aU  his  strength  for  its  completion.     He  had  given  up 

^at,  recreation,  companionship, — every  enjoyment, — ^to  de- 

^^^te  himself  to  it  •  and  now,  when  his  reward  came  in  that 

ng  gaze  of  delight  and  admiration  given  to  his  work  by  his 
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dearest  friend,  the  lips  with  which  he  strove  to  answer  his 
congratulations  would  quiver  and  tremble,  in  spite  of  him. 
When  at  length  he  raised  his  head,  it  was  to  find  Frank 
sitting  at  his  side,  with  his  eyes  still  intently  fixed  on  his 
bridge. 

"  Bronson,"  he  said,  turning  towards  him,  "  that  thing  is 
perfectly  beautiful  The  more  I  look  at  it,  the  more  perfect 
it  seems  to  me.  I  can't  imagine  how  you  ever  made  time  to 
do  so  much.     Did  Morgan  help  you  1 " 

"  No  :  I  could  not  pay  him  for  his  work.  He  promised 
to  keep  my  secret,  and  wanted  to  give  me  all  his  time  after 
work-hours ;  but  I  would  not  hear  of  it,  of  course,  for  the 
man's  time  is  his  money.  It  is  only  lightly  thrown  together, 
and  one  can  do  a  good  deal  in  a  month,  Austin,  when  one  is 
*  trying  to  make  a  penny,'  as  Semmons  says.  Looking  the 
whole  thing  over,  can  you  suggest  any  alterations  ? " 

*'  Not  one.  If  I  had  made  it,  I  should  have  liked  some 
darker  wood ;  but  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.'' 

"  Not  with  me.  It  was  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
I  had  not  the  dollars." 

**  And  you  did  not  come  to  me  ?  "  said  Frank,  reproach- 
fully. "  You  would  not  ask  me  to  help  you  in  such  a  way? 
You  might  at  least  have  borrowed  what  you  needed." 

"  With  no  present  prospect  of  paying  my  debts  ?  No,  no, 
Frank:  I  cannot  ask  such  help,  even  from  you.  I  had  rather 
ten  thousand  times  build  my  poor  little  bridge  of  common 
pine,  as  I  have  done.     Do  you  call  that  false  pride  1 " 

"  No,  Larry.  I  think  you  are  right  to  do  just  as  you  like 
best  in  the  matter.  Only,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  it."  And  as  Austin  watched  his  friend's 
flushed  face,  he  could  not  but  feel  how  tremendous  must  have 
been  the  eflfort  which  this  boy,  who  was  too  proud  to  take 
such  a  favour  from  his  bosom  friend,  must  have  been  making 
through  the  past  three  months. 

And  yet  he  knew,  for  Laurence  had  told  Ti\m  aa  TQ\3Ls3a.> 
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that  those  very  months  had  been  the  happiest  of  his  life.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  he  would  not  have  understood  it ;  but  now 
he  knew  the  secret  He  had  learned  what  it  was  to  "  humble 
himself  as  a  little  child ; "  and  he  had  learned,  also,  that  to 
such  "little  children"  God  gives  a  peace  and  strength  and 
joy  which  those  who  trust  in  their  own  strength  can  never 
know. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Frank,  after  they  had  been  sitting  silent 
for  some  moments,  "I  wish  that  Mr  Semmons  could  see 
that  bridge.  It  is  strange  that  you  don't  hear  from  him, 
Laurence." 

"  Yes,  it  is.  I  should  think  that  he  would  write  me  a 
line,  even  if  he  does  not  fancy  my  designs.  He  would  at  least 
return  them." 

"  Oh !  of  course  he  would  do  that ;  but  perhaps  there  has 
been  some  delay  in  the  post.  Wait  another  week,  and  then 
write  again,  asking  if  he  received  them.  How  does  Albert 
behave  1 " 

"  About  as  usual.  He  asks  me  every  day  regularly  if  I 
have  heard  from  Messrs  Semmons  &  Driggs.  I  don't  trouble 
myself  on  his  account  much ;  though,  I  confess,  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  those  designs  had  been  accepted,  and  he 
had  known  of  it.  No  matter :  it  would  not  have  done  either 
of  us  any  good,  perhaps ; "  and  Laurence  heaved  a  sigh, 
which  said  very  plainly  that  he  would  have  liked  to  try  it, 
at  any  rate. 

"  But  come,"  he  went  on,  more  cheerily,  *'  I  must  take 
my  precious  baby  home  :  it  has  never  been  out  so  long  be- 
fore. Mrs  Morgan  gives  it  house-room  for  me,  until  I  want 
to  take  it  up  to  the  HalL  Wait  a  moment  until  I  go  over 
to  the  other  side.  There  now ;  "  and  he  sprang  across  the 
brook.  "  Take  out  that  tie  beneath  there,  Frank,  and  take 
your  end  down  as  she  parts  in  the  middle.  There  she  is, 
a2]  safe;"  and  he  sprang  "back  again,  with  one  half  of  the 
bridge  held  fast  in  bis  arms,  as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
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veritable  baby,  and  he  its  young  mother,  while  Frank  car- 
ried the  other  portion  aknost  as  lovingly. 

Their  errand  to  the  carpenter's  house  was  soon  accom- 
plished^ the  treasure  hidden  securely  away,  and  then  they 
started  off  on  their  walk  back  to  the  HalL 


CHAPTER    X. 

MR  SEMHONS. 


^'  That  gentleman  is  in  the  parlour,  waiting  to  see  you,  Mr 
Bronson,"  said  Briggs,  the  head-waiter  at  the  Hall,  laying  a 
card  on  the  table  before  Bronson,  as  he  sat  in  one  of  the 
study-halls,  busily  engaged  at  his  books.  Laurence  took  up 
the  card,  and  after  studying  it  a  moment,  threw  it  across 
the  table  to  Austin,  who  sat  opposite. 

''  Mr  Semmons ! ''  was  all  he  said. 

''  So  he  is  one  of  the  ceremonious  sort,  eh ) "  said  Austin. 
''  It  looks  encouraging,  any  way,  his  coming  here,  doesn't 
it  ?  I  wish  you  success,  old  fellow.  Good-bye ; "  and  he 
gave  Bronson's  hand  a  hearty  grip,  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
room  to  go  down  to  meet  his  visitor. 

When  he  entered  the  parlour,  he  found  no  one  there  but  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  looked  up  as  he  entered  the  room, 
and  merely  returning  his  bow  with  a  slight  nod,  turned  again 
toward  the  window  at  which  he  was  sitting.  Laurence 
glanced  round  the  room  to  see  if  there  were  any  one  else 
there;  but  finding  no  one,  stepped  toward  the  window,  and 
asked — 

''  Is  this  Mr  Semmons ) " 

^'  It  is,"  said  the  gentleman.  **  I  called  to  see  Mr  Bronson. 
The  man  has  gone  to  tell  him." 
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"  He  told  me  that  you  were  here.     My  name  is  Bron- 


son. 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  gentleman,  rising.  "  I  am 
sorry  that  you  were  disturbed ;  but  it  is "  Mr  Laurence 
Bronson  whom  I  wished  to  see.  There  has  been  some  mis^ 
take." 

<<  There  is  no  mistake,  sir.  I  am  Laurence  Bronson.  I 
suppose  that  you  have  called  to  answer  in  person  a  letter  I 
sent  you  some  weeks  ago." 

"  This  is  very  curious,"  said  Mr  Semmons,  looking  much 
perplexed.  **  I  had  supposed  that  my  correspondent  was  one 
of  the  teachers  in  this  establishment.  What  I  want,  young 
gentleman,  is  to  see  the  originator  of  the  designs  which  that 
letter  enclosed.     Perhaps  you  acted  as  his  scribe." 

"  The  designs  were  my  own,  sir,  as  well  as  the  letter.  I 
heard  that  you  wanted  something  of  the  sort,  and  so  sent 
them  to  you.     Did  they  suit  your  purpose  1 " 

"  And  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  exclaimed  the  astonished  old 
gentleman,  "  that  those  designs  were  the  work  of.  your  own 
brain,  and  your  own  unaided  hand  1 " 

"  I  do,  sir,"  said  Laurence,  smiling. 

"  Then  I  have  only  to  say  that  you  are  a  very  smart  fel- 
low," was  the  somewhat  abrupt  response. 

"  For  which  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Laurence,  looking 
exceedingly  pleased. 

"  Well,  then,  we  may  as  well  sit  down  and  settle  the  thing 
at  once,  since  we  understand  one  another  now,"  said  Mr 
Semmons,  who  was  evidently  accustomed  to  doing  things  in 
a  very  business-like  manner.  **  What  did  you  expect  to 
receive  for  those  drawings  ? " 

"  I  had  no  expectations  whatever,  sir ;  for  I  have  no  idea 
what  they  are  worth.     In  fact,  I  did  not  even  know  that  it 
was  customary  for  architects  to  buy  designs.     I  supposed 
tJiAt  they  did  all  that  part  of  their  business  themselves." 
^'  We  do,  as  a  general  thing ;  but  just  now  we  happen  to 
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have  an  immense  number  of  orders  to  fill,  and  our  house 
prides  itself  on  the  variety  of  the  patterns  it  sends  out.  So 
I  determined  to  call  in  some  outside  aid,  if  I  could  find  what 
pleased  me.  Your  designs  are  peculiarly  graceful  and 
pretty.  If  you  conclude  to  let  us  have  them,  I  shall  use 
them  in  a  new  park  which  is  being  laid  out  by  private  enter- 
prise, not  many  miles  from  here.    Suppose  I  offer  you 

for  them  1  I  want  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  you,  especially 
since  I  find  that  you  are  beginning  so  young  to  try  to  make 
your  own  way ;  and  I  think  that  is  what  they  are  worth. 
Does  that  satisfy  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir :  I  had  not  supposed  them  worth  so  much,"  said 
Laurence,  frankly.     "  I  am  very  glad." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Mr  Semmons,  heartily.  "  But  I  must 
say  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life  as  when  I  found  that 
they  were  the  work  of  a  mere  boy.  Are  you  as  smart  at  all 
your  studies  as  you  are  at  drawing  ] " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  smart  at  anything  else.  The  truth 
is,  Mr  Semmons,  that  I  am  exceedingly  stupid,"  said  Bron- 
son,  with  such  honest  earnestness  that  his  visitor  laughed 
outright. 

"  It  is  so,"  persisted  Laurence.  "  I  love  study,  but  I  am 
very  dull ;  and  I  am  often  three  hours  in  learning  a  lesson 
which  almost  every  fellow  in  the  class  will  master  in  an 
hour.'* 

"  But  I  warrant  that  what  once  goes  into  your  head  never 
strays  out  again,"  said  Mr  Semmons. 

"  No,  it  generally  stays  there.  It  has  such  hard  work  to 
find  its  way  in,  that  I  suppose  it  never  attempts  any  farther 
journeys ; "  and  the  boy  laughed  merrily. 

He  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  himself,  chatting  so 
gaily  and  unreservedly  with  a  perfect  stranger :  it  was 
quite  a  new  experience  for  him  ;  but  even,  while  wondering 
at  bis  own  freedom,  he  found  himself  telling  Mr  Semmons 
why  he  had  spent  all  his  leisure  momenta  in  a\.^\v,dL^  T^QitY^ 
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and  how  anxious  he  was  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  support 
of  his  family. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  since  you  sent  me  these 
designs  1 "  asked  Mr  Semmons.  "  It  is  a  full  month  ;  and 
I  should  have  written  you,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  was 
daily  expecting  to  come  up  here  on  other  business,  and  pre- 
ferred to  see  you.  Have  you  any  more  pretty  arches  and 
bridges  to  show  me  1 " 

"  No,  sir,  not  on  paper.  My  whole  spare  time,  since  I 
wrote  you,  has  been  spent  in  building  the  model  of  a  bridge. 
I  wish  that  it  were  here.  I  would  like  to  show  it  to  you ; " 
and  he  looked  really  sorry. 

"  Where  is  it  ?    At  your  home  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  !  I  built  it  at  the  shop  of  a  carpenter,  who 
lives  about  four  miles  from  here,  through  the  woods.  There 
is  a  beautiful  little  brook  near  his  house,  and  I  wanted  to 
throw  it  across  this  stream.     It  is  a  long  walk  over  there." 

"  Not  so  very  long,  if  it  is  only  four  miles.  Could  you 
get  permission  to  go  1 " 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  go,  if  I  could  ] "  said  Laurence, 
perfectly  delighted  at  the  prospect. 

"  Certainly  I  would.  There  is  nothing  I  like  better  than 
a  tramp  through  the  woods,  on  a  bright  spring  day ;  but  I 
would  not  like  to  interfere  with  your  studies.  Have  you 
anything  more  to  do  this  afternoon  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir  :  I  have  one  recitation,  which  will  keep  me  half 
an  hour.  As  Dr  Drayton  excused  me  from  the  last  hour, 
on  account  of  your  wish  to  see  me,  I  do  not  like  to  ask  for 
farther  time;  but  if" — and  he  hesitated,  colouring  deeply. 

"  If  I  can  wait,  you  will  go  ?     Is  that  it  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  can  wait  very  well.  I  will  amuse  myself  here  until 
you  come  back.  Bring  my  nephew  with  you,  when  your 
class  is  over.     He  will  like  to  go  with  us.     Has  he  seen 
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"  No,  sir,  it  was  only  completed  yesterday.  I  spent  the  two 
Lours  between  daylight  and  breaJtfast-time  in  putting  the 
last  touches  to  it.  No  one  has  seen  it  but  my  friend  Frank 
Austin." 

"  Well,  be  off  now  to  your  class,  and  bring  Albert  with  you.*' 

Bronson  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  to  think  how  little  Albert  Semmons  would  care  to  look 
at  any  work  of  his.  He  did  not  want  to  tell  him  of  his 
interview  with  his  uncle ;  so,  passing  him  on  his  way  to  his 
place  at  recitation,  he  simply  said — 

"  Your  uncle  is  in  the  parlour,  and  would  like  to  see  you 
after  class ; "  and  Albert,  supposing  that  he  had  received 
the  message  for  him  from  some  one  else,  nodded  his  head, 
and  bent  again  over  his  book,  thinking  no  more  of  him. 

When  Laurence  went  down  again  to  rejoin  Mr  Semmons, 
he  found  Albert  there  before  him. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  are  you  ready  ?  Albert, 
here,  does  not  seem  so  much  interested  in  bridges,  ka,,  as 
you  and  I  are ;  but  if  he  wants  my  company  during  my 
little  visit  here,  he  must  go  with  us ;  for  I  must  have  a  look 
at  your  work." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  very  ready  to  go,"  said  Albert,  indifferently, 
"  I  haven't  any  fancy  for  such  things  ;  but  I  would  like  the 
walk,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned." 

'^  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  let  me  start  a  little  ahead  of 
you,  Mr  Semmons,"  said  Laurence.  "  I  would  like  to  have 
you  see  the  bridge  to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  looks  twice 
as  well  when  it  is  over  the  brook.  So  if  you  will  give  Austin 
and  myself  an  extra  five  minutes,  we  will  have  it  up  before 
you  reach  the  water." 

"  Oh !  let  us  all  start  together,"  said  Albert.  '*  If  there 
is  any  beauty  at  all  in  the  thing,  I  don't  see  why  it  won't 
show  as  well  in  one  place  as  another." 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  the  contemptuous  tone 
in  which  he  spoke.     His  uncle  turned  sharply  toxmii. 
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"  That  is  simply  because  you  know  nothing  about  it,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  great  vexation.  "  By  all  means,  Bronson, 
take  the  start  of  us.  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  your  bridge 
when  in  position.   We  will  give  you  all  the  time  you  want." 

"  Five  minutes  will  be  quite  enough,  sir.  We  will  make 
up  what  extra  time  we  need  by  fast  walking ; "  and  he  went 
out  to  call  Austin,  leaving  Mr  Semmons  to  talk  to  Dr 
Drayton,  who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

The  boys  had  not  allowed  themselves  more  than  time 
enough,  for,  scarcely  was  the  bridge  securely  fastened  in  its 
place,  when  the  sound  of  many  voices,  talking  merrily,  came 
ringing  through  the  woods ;  and  the  next  moment  they  saw 
approaching  them,  not  only  Mr  Semmons  and  Albert,  but 
Dr  Drayton,  two  of  the  other  teachers,  and  a  crowd  of  scholars, 
whom,  it  seemed,  Mr  Semmons  had  met  as  he  came  out  of 
the  Hall,  and  had  invited  to  join  the  party,  telling  them  the 
object  of  the  walk.  Of  course  the  invitation  had  been 
eagerly  accepted ;  and  the  result  was,  an  assemblage  such  as 
Laurence  had  not  dreamed  of. 

And  surely  no  artist  ever  had  a  more  appreciative  audi- 
ence. No  sooner  did  the  boys  catch  sight  of  his  "  first-bom," 
as  Frank  had  already  christened  it,  than  a  delighted  shout 
woke  a  thousand  echoes  through  the  silent  woods. 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  Duke  of  Glencoe ! "  cried  a  well- 
known  voice  ;  and  the  cheers  were  given  with  a  hearty  good- 
will, waxing  louder  and  louder  as  the  boys  noticed  that  Dr 
Drayton  and  Mr  Semmons  were  joining  in  the  general 
tumult  of  applause. 

Albert  Semmons  stood  quite  behind  the  crowd  who  were 
pressing  forward  to  obtain  the  nearest  possible  view  of  the 
bridge,  but  he  could  not  escape  notice.  The  group  of  boys 
whom  Mr  Semmons  had  brought  with  him  happened  to  be 
principally  the  members  of  Laurence's  class ;  and  there  was 
not  one  there  who  did  not  remember  the  occasion  of  Albert*8 
insulting  offer,  and  know  that  this  triumph  for  Laurence  had 
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grown  out  of  it.  There  was  but  little  said  to  him,  for  his 
uncle's  presence  protected  him ;.  but  if  looks  could  have 
withered  him,  as  he  stood  there  biting  his  lip  in  his  intense 
vexation,  he  certainly  would  have  quailed  beneath  the  glances 
of  his  companions. 

**  There,  young  gentleman,'*  said  Dr  Drayton's  deep  voice, 
at  length.  ^^  I  think  that  will  do.  I  was  glad  to  hear  such 
an  expression  of  good- will,  and  of  admiration  for  the  work 
of  your  schoolfellow.  We  all  think  that  he  has  done  won- 
ders. But  here  is  Mr  Semmons,  whose  word  is  law  in  these 
matters.  Let  us  hear  what  is  his  opinion  of  Bronson's 
effort." 

"  My  opinion  of  it  is  just  this,  sir,"  said  Mr  Semmons. 
*'  It  is  as  pretty  a  bit  of  work,  of  its  kind,  as  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  very  simple,  but  light  and  elegant ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  tell,  entirely  original  in  design,  and  perfect  in 
proportions.  This  young  gentleman  is  going  to  eclipse  us 
all,  if  he  keeps  on,  Doctor." 

"  Semmons,"  said  Will  Seaton,  creeping  up  to  Albert's 
side,  "  I  Ve  heard  you  ask  the  Duke  pretty  often  lately 
whether  he  had  heard  from  Semmons  &  Driggs.  He  has 
just  heard  from  them.  I  thought,  perhaps  you  'd  be  pleased 
to  know." 

With  a  muttered  threat,  Semmons  turned  his  back  upon 
his  tormentor,  and  Will  left  him  to  his  reflections. 

As  for  Laurence,  he  had  had  almost  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  had  stood  listening,  with  rapidly  changing  colour, 
to  the  cheers  of  his  friends ;  but  when  Dr  Drayton  and  Mr 
Semmons  had  paid  him — each  in  his  own  characteristic 
way — their  tribute  of  praise,  the  colour  faded  out  entirely, 
leaving  his  face  almost  as  white  as  marble. 

"  You  're  not  going  to  faint,  are  you  1 "  whispered  Austin, 
anxiously. 

"  No,  xiot  I.;  but  I  wish  I  was  out  of  this,  Austin.  Let's 
get  away  somewhere." 
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But  just  at  that  moment  a  crowd  of  eager  boys  came  up 
to  congratulate  him ;  and  the  choking  in  his  throat,  which 
had  seemed  about  to  suffocate  him,  was  forgotten,  as  he 
listened  to  their  hearty  expressions  of  admiration  and 
delight. 

"  Mr  Austin,  will  you  let  some  one  else  aid  your  friend 
in  taking  down  his  bridge,  while  you  walk  with  me  to  the 
Hall  1 "  asked  Mr  Semmons. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Frank ;  and  Laurence  called  Will 
Seaton  to  his  side. 

They  had  a  pleasant  walk  together ;  for  the  old  gentleman 
wanted  to  hear  all  that  he  could  of  Bronson,  and  Austin 
was  delighted  to  tell  him  what  he  knew. 

**  The  fact  is,  Mr  Semmons,''  he  said,  in  conclusion,  as 
they  neared  the  Hall,  "  he  is  the  best  fellow  in  school." 

"  That  *s  as  people  think,"  said  a  sharp  voice  just  at  his 
elbow,  and  Albert  came  up  and  joined  them.  "  Ned 
Churchill  is  worth  ten  of  him." 

A  month  ago,  Austin  would  have  taken  no  notice  of  such 
a  speech,  further  than  to  answer  it  by  a  haughty  stare ;  now 
he  laughed,  and  said — 

"Yes;  it  is  as  people  think,  and  I  was  telling  your 
uncle  what  I  thought." 

"What  is  the  matter  between  you  and  this  Laurence 
Bronson?"  asked  Mr  Semmons.  "I  have  not  said  a  word 
in  his  praise  that  you  have  not  combated ;  and  I  find  it  is 
the  same  thing  now.     What  have  you  against  him  1 " 

*^0h!  nothing.     I  don't  fancy  him,  that's  all;"   and 
Albert  turned  off,  and  entered  the  house  alone. 

^'Stran^^  fellow  ! "  said  his  uncle,   looking  after  him. 

'^Alwaj^a    ^^   disagreeable  from  the  cradle;  and  always 

^-p  Ife,    'X^  suppose.     They  spoil  him  shamefully  at  home. 

^/^_^   Bronson  t 

-fisz^    ^  coroi^^  Tip  tliat  footpath,  sir,"  replied  Austin, 

the  sudden  change  of  conversation. 
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"  Do  you  suppose  he  is  so  in  love  with  that  thing  that  he 
can't  part  with  it  ]  I  want  it,  and  I  would  pay  him  hand- 
sonjely.     Shall  I  ask  him  ? " 

"  I  think  so^  sir,"  said  Austin ;  and  he  turned  away  as 
Laurence  drew  nearer. 

"  Bronson,"  said  his  new  friend,  as  the  boy  walked  toward 
him,  "  I  have  taken  a  wonderful  fancy  to  that  toy  of  yours. 
If  it  wasn't  your  first,  I  would  ask  you  to  let  me  buy  it  for 
a  model  for  my  rooms ;  but  I  suppose  you  want  it  yourself." 

"  I  should  like  to  keep  it,  Mr  Semmons ;  but  if  you  want 
it,  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  it ;  for,  as  I  told  you  this  morn- 
ing, I  need  not  only  to  economise,  but  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  lighten  my  expenses.  If  you  wish  to  buy  the  bridge, 
you  may  put  your  own  price  on  it,  and  take  it." 

It  was  a  great  effort  to  say  so  much,  for  he  really  loved 
the  thing.  It  had  cost  him  much  self-denial,  hard  labour, 
and  exertion,  and  he  thought  it  very  beautiful.  Mr  Sem- 
mons did  not  fail  to  see  this,  but  he  was  a  man  of  business 
carrying  on  a  business  transaction ;  and,  besides,  he  did  not 
want  to  give  the  boy  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  worth  of  his 
work.  His  offer  was  a  liberal  one,  but  it  was  nothing 
more. 

"  I  will  give dollars  for  it.     That  is  about  what  I 

would  expect  to  pay  any  one  else  for  such  a  piece  of  work." 

"  That  seems  to  me  a  very  good  offer,  sir,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it.     The  bridge  is  yours." 

"  Very  welL  Now  I  must  bid  you  good-bye.  I  should  ' 
like  a  dozen  more  designs,  if  you  can  contrive  some  that  are 
perfectly  original.  When  I  want  another  supply  I  will  let 
you  know.  And  let  me  hear  from  you  once  in  a  while, 
even  if  you  do  not  hear  from  me.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  you  get  on,  and  might  perhaps  be  in  the  way  to  aid 
you.  I  think  I  can  obtain  for  you  all  the  work  that  you 
can  do ;  and  I  like  to  help  young  fellows  who  are  willing  to 
put  their  pride  in  their  pockets,  and  tielp  ttietft&^N«&  "«Wa. 
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it  is  necessary.  There  is  my  nephew  :  I  must  speak  with 
him." 

They  parted  with  as  friendly  a  grasp  of  the  hand  as  if 
they  had  known  each  other  for  years ;  and  certainly  there 
was  in  Drayton  Hall  that  night  no  happier  boy  than  Laur- 
ence Bronson. 

Mr  Semmons's  visit  to  the  Hall  had  been  made  just  two 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the  Easter  holidays, — 
holidays  to  which  Laurence  was  looking  forward  with  great 
delight,  for  Austin  was  to  spend  them  with  him,  his  own 
father  and  mother  being  away  on  a  long  journey. 

He  had  somewhat  dreaded,  it  is  true,  the  first  visit  to  the 
small  house  in  Glencoe  village ;  but  when  he  and  his  friend 
reached  it,  they  found  quite  as  warm  a  welcome  as  had  ever 
greeted  them  at  the  old  home,  and  the  place  looked  far 
more  pleasant  and  home-like  than  he  had  thought  possible. 

The  library — ^which  was  now  sitting-room  and  dining- 
room  as  well — ^was  furnished  with  the  very  same  furniture 
which  he  had  been  familiar  with  for  so  many  years ;  and  as 
he  leaned  over  the  sofa  on  which  he  had  so  often  played 
with  his  little  sisters,  but  which  was  now  his  father's  resting- 
place,  and  looked  down  into  that  father's  happy  face,  he  felt 
perfectly  content. 

Leaning  so,  an  hour  or  two  after  he  had  reached  home, 
his  mother  sitting  close  beside  him,  and  Frank  not  far  away, 
he  laid  an  envelope  in  his  father's  hand,  saying — 

"  Those  are  my  first  earnings,  father." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

JEMMY  FOBD. 

He  stood  just  outside  the  door,  looking  in  curiously,  a  stray 
waif.  It  was  a  poor  room ;  but  in  it  were  gathered  many 
children,  sitting  around  in  groups  of  six  or  seven,  each  with 
a  lady  or  gentleman  seated  in  the  centre.  The  shabby  old  hall 
looked  beautiful  to  Jemmy's  eyes,  and  he  gazed  longingly 
in  at  the  door.  "A  Sunday-school,"  a  man  standing  at 
the  comer  of  the  street  had  said  it  was ;  and  Jemmy  had 
gone  up  the  long  stairway  to  see  what  a  Sunday-school  was 
like. 

*f  Look  at  that  boy,  teacher,"  said  a  child  who  sat  on  a 
bench  near  the  door.  ''  He  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  come 
in." 

The  lady  leaned  forward,  and  touching  Jemmy's  arm, 
said,  smiling  pleasantly — 

"  Come  here,  and  tell  me  your  name.'' 

He  came  slowly  and  somewhat  timidly  in,  twirling  an 
old  remnant  of  a  hat  between  his  black  hands ;  for  black 
they  were,  as  black  as  the  mass  of  curly  hair  which  covered 
his  head,  or  the  dancing  eyes  which  glanced  out  beneath. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  name,"  asked  the  lady  again,  as 
he  reached  her  side. 
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«  Jem  Ford." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 

*'  I  don't  Hve,  I  work." 

"  But  you  must  live  somewhere.     Where  do  you  sleep  1 

"In  old  Barnes*  woodyard,  under  one  of  them  sheds; 
-and  days  I  work." 

"What  do  you  work  at?"  asked  the  lady,  thinking  as 
she.  looked  at  Jemmy's  ragged  trousers,  reaching  but  little 
below  his  knees,  and  the  apology  for  a  jacket  which  hung 
upon  his  shoulders,  that  his  work  could  not  be  of  a  kind 
which  paid  very  welL 

"Anythin'  what  turns  up.  Don't  care  what,  so  I  get 
suthin'  to  eat,"  said  the  boy.     "  What's  that  man  doin'  1" 

His  quick  eyes  had  been  glancing  all  about  the  room, 
attracted  by  every  little  stir ;  and  now  they  rested  on  the 
Superintendent,  who  stood  at  the  desk,  ready  to  call  the 
school  to  order. 

"  Sit  down  here,"  said  the  lady,  making  room  for  him  on 
^e  bench  at  her  side.  "  Keep  very  quiet,  and  listen  to  all 
you  hear." 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  hear,  and  those  sharp,  curious 
ears  of  Jemmy's  did  not  lose  a  word.  First  the  gentleman 
at  the  desk  spoke  for  a  few  moments,  in  a  quiet  but  very 
earnest  voice,  words  which  the  boy  could  not  understand. 
He  watched  him  very  anxiously,  for  every  one  about  him 
whose  face  he  could  see  seemed  very  serious  and  attentive, 
and  he  could  not  understand  what  it  all  meant.  All  at 
once  his  face  brightened. 

"  I  bet  he's  prayin',"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  Ve  heered 
they  prayed  in  Sunday-schools,  and  I  just  bet  that's  what 
the  feller 's  at." 

Soon  the  gentleman  ceased  speaking,  and,  opening  a  large 
book,  began  to  read. 

"That's  a  nice  story,"  said  Jemmy  to  the  lady  beside 
lu'w,  as  the  book  was  closed. 
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"Yes,  it  is  a  very  pretty  story,"  was  the  whispered 
answer. 

"  *  Samuel,'  he  said  the  boy's  name  was,  didn't  he  1 " 
Jemmy  went  on,  involuntarily  catching  the  lady's  low  tone. 
"  Must  have  been  kind  of  tired  popping  up  so  out  of  his 
sleep.  Been  so  sometimes  myself,"  he  continued,  confiden- 
tially. "  Jump  right  up,  sure  I  'd  heard  some  of  the  boys 
callin'  me,  look  all  around,  and  never  a  feller  there." 

"  We  are  going  to  sing  now,"  said  the  teacher.  "  Will 
you  have  a  book  1" 

"  Can't  read,  never  learned,"  said  Jemmy. 

But  he  could  listen :  there  was  no  doubt  about  that ;  and 
he  could  enjoy  it  without  a  book. 

"Oh!  that's  splendid,"  he  exclaimed,  as,  one  h3rmn 
having  been  sung,  the  Superintendent  gave  out  another. 
The  second  was  a  long  hymn,  but  Jemmy  did  not  weary  of 
the  sweet  sounds.  He  sat  leaning  forward,  drinking  them 
in  with  perfect  delight ;  and,  as  the  Superintendent  closed 
his  book,  sprang  to  his  feet,  crying  out  eagerly — 

"  Oh !  I  say,  don't  stop  'em.  Why,  it 's  better  nor  a 
hand-organ  or  sojers." 

The  boys  near  him  laughed,  and  almost  every  one  smiled 
a  little  ;  but  the  gentleman  at  the  desk  glanced  toward  the 
seat  to  which  Jemmy  had  been  called,  and  said,  kindly — 

"  That  is  a  stranger,  I  suppose.  We  will  sing  together  by 
and  by,  my  boy  ;  but  we  cannot  spare  more  time  just  now." 

After  speaking  a  few  words,  he  came  down  from  the 
desk,  and  taking  Jemmy  by  the  hand,  led  him  away  to  an 
empty  bench,  and  sat  down  beside  him.  As  they  crossed 
the  room  together.  Jemmy  looked  down  once  or  twice  at  the 
smooth,  white  hand  which  held  his,  and  a  funny  little 
amused  smile  parted  his  lips  and  broke  all  over  his  face. 
As  Mr  Coming,  the  Superintendent,  took  his  seat,  the  boy 
lifted  his  hand,  and,  turning  it  over,  looked  at  the  grimy 
palm,  and  said,  half-shylj — 
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"  Fear  I  Ve  smutted  you  some,  Mister." 

The  gentleman  glanced  down  at  his  hand,  and  found  that 
Jemmy's  fingers  had  indeed  left  their  impress  on  it  in  four 
dark  streaks.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  very  much, 
for  he  only  smiled  and  said — 

"  Next  Sunday  you  must  try  to  have  clean  hands  when 
you  come  to  Sunday-school." 

"  May  I  come  next  Sunday  1"  asked  Jemmy,  quickly. 

"  Certainly  you  may.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 
What  is  your  name  V* 

Jemmy  gave  his  name ;  and  on  being  asked  where  he 
lived,  made  the  same  answer  that  he  had  given  when  first 
asked  the  question. 

"  Where  are  your  father  and  mother  V*  asked  Mr  Coming. 

"  Don't  know,"  said  the  boy. 

*'Are  they  dead?  Can't  you  tell  me  anything  about 
yourself  1" 

**  What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?" 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  impertinent ;  and  his  questioner, 
looking  into  his  upturned  face,  saw  that  he  did  not.  But 
the  truth  was,  that  he  was  so  utterly  unused  to  having  any 
interest  taken  in  him  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  said  Mr  Corning,  **  because  I  think 
that  you  would  like  to  come  here  every  Sunday  as  one  of 
our  scholars ;  and  if  you  are  one  of  our  children,  we  must 
know  where  to  find  you.  Suppose  you  should  be  ill,  and 
we  did  not  know  where  you  were  ? " 

"  What  would  you  want  of  me  if  I  took  ill  ?"  asked  the 
boy,  in  surprise.     "  I  couldn't  do  nothin'  for  you." 

"  But  we  could  do  something  for  you.  When  our  children 
are  ill,  or  in  any  other  trouble,  we  want  to  do  all  we  can  for 
them." 

This  was  a  way  of  looking  at  things  which  had  never 
struck  Jemmy.     ThQ  world  that  he  had  had  to  deal  with  in 
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his  young  Kfe  had  seldom  said  anything  to  him  but  "  Give," 
and  so  his  first  thought  had  been,  while  listening  to  Mr 
Coming,  that  something  was  to  be  required  of  him  in  return 
for  the  pleasure  of  coming  back  to  that  pleasant  room  to 
hear  the  sweet  music  which  had  so  delighted  him.  He  sat 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  looking  sharply  at  his  new  friend,  as 
if  he  did  not  yet  quite  believe  in  such  an  unheard-of  doctrine. 

"  First  place,  I  ain't  never  been  ill,  and  don't  mean  to 
neither,  and  I  ain't  got  nothin'  to  pay  if  I  was.  But  if  I 
knowed  about  my  father,  I  'd  just  as  lief  tell  you,  but  I  don't 
know  nothin'.  Never  saw  him,  I  fear,  leastways  I  don't 
remember  it,  if  I  did." 

*  But  have  you  had  no  friends  at  all  to  take  care  of 
you  1" 

**  No  ;  nobody  but  old  Matty." 

'*  Who  is  old  Matty  1" 

"  She  was  an  apple- woman,  who  used  to  give  me  a  bite 
once  in  a  while  when  I  was  a  small,  little  chap.  She 's  give 
me  many  a  broken  cake  and  bad  apple.  I  dunno  but  I  'd 
a  starved  to  death  when  I  was  a  young  one  but  for  the  old 
woman.  She 's  dead  or  somethin'  now.  I  ain't  seen  her 
for  a  great  while  back.  She  was  took  up  by  the  police  one 
day  for  drinking  and  making  a  big  fuss,  and  I've  never  laid 
eyes  on  her  since.     That  was  more  nor  two  years  back." 

"  And  she  is  the  only  person  who  has  ever  helped  you  V* 

"  'Cept  myself,"  said  Jemmy,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  dan- 
cing eyes.  "  She 's  the  only  one  who  ever  helped  me  'less  I 
helped  them  fust.  But  it's  give  and  take,  you  know. 
Mister.  If  folks  get  work  out  of  me,  I  gets  my  bit  and  sup 
out  o'  them,  and  that 's  all  right  enough." 

"  That  is  the  best  way  of  looking  at  it,  certainly,"  said 
Mr  Coming,  with  a  smile.  "  Now,  I  would  like  to  put  you 
in  a  class.  I  have  not  time  to  talk  any  longer.  I  will  see 
you  again  after  school ;  but  in  the  meantin^e,  I  must  ^y^ 
you  a  teacher." 
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"  Will  lie  teach  me  to  read  1 "  asked  Jemmy,  eagerly. 

"  Don't  you  know  how  to  read  at  all  1 " 

"  No,  and  I  want  to  learn  very  much.  I  want  to  know 
how  to  read  and  write  and  do  up  sums." 

"  You  ought  to  go  into  the  infant  class  if  you  do  not  know 
how  to  read ;  but  I  think  it  would  hardly  do  to  put  you 
there;'*  and  Mr  Corning  looked  rather  doubtfully  at  the 
small  but  very  self-possessed  little  man. 

"  Infants  ! "  repeated  Jemmy.  "  That 's  babbies,  ain't  iti 
I  don't  want  to  go  in  with  no  babbies.  Mister.  Let 's  sit 
right  down  here  :  these  fellers  is  pretty  ragged ; "  and  he 
sat  himself  down  with  a  most  at-home  air  in  a  class  of  half 
a  dozen  shabbily-dressed  boys. 

"  What  about  that,  Mr  Harvey  1 "  asked  the  Superinten- 
dent, unable  to  restrain  a  smile.  "  This  new  boy  seems  to 
have  chosen  you  as  his  teacher  :  will  you  choose  him  as  your 
scholar  ] " 

"  I  can  make  room  for  him,  I  think,"  said  Mr  Harvey, 
struck  by  the  boy's  bright,  intelligent  face  ;  and  Mr  Coming 
left  him.  "  We  were  just  in  the  midst  of  our  lesson,"  said 
Mr  Harvey,  handing  Jem  an  open  Bible.  "I  was  speaking 
of  God's  calling  Samuel." 

"  SamueU"  questioned  Jem,  with  a  wondering  look  in  his 
face.  And  then  his  eyes  suddenly  kindled,  as  he  said,  "  Oh, 
yes  !  that  was  him  as  that  man  read  about  I  remember 
how  he  jumped  up,  thinking  'twas  the  old  man  hollered  for 
him." 

"  You  recollect  the  story  quite  well,"  said  the  teacher.  "  I 
suppose  you  remember  that  it  w.as  God  who  called  Samuel ; 
and  I  was  telling  these  boys  when  you  came,  that  God  has 
spoken  to  each  one  of  us  just  as  He  spoke  to  Samuel.  We 
cannot  hear  His  voice,  but  His  precious  Book,"  laying  his 
hand  on  Jemmy's  Bible,  "  tells  us  that  Christ  our  Lord  calls 
us  to  love  Him,  and  to  do  all  we  can  as  faithful  soldiers  in 
-His  army. " 
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"  I  don't  know  what  the  book  says/'  said  Jemmy,  glan- 
cing up  rather  suspiciously  at  Mr  Harvey.  "  I  can't  read  it 
no  more  nor  nothing  so  you  may  as  well  have  it.  'Tain*t  no 
use  for  you  to  disoblige  yourself  when  'tain't  no  good  to  me. 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that  soldiering  stuff." 

"  Then  you  have  never  learned  anything  about  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  1 "  asked  Mr  Harvey,  kindly. 

"  No  j  I  don't  know  much.  I  can  hold  my  own  on  the 
street  along  with  the  rest  of  the  fellers,  but  I  ain't  got  no 
book-lamin'.  I  never  heard  tell  of  that  last  one  you  was 
talkin'  about." 

"  You  knew  that  there  was  a  God,  did  you  not  1 "  asked 
Mr  Harvey. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  did,"  said  Jemmy,  doubtfully.  "  I  've 
heard  Him  spoke  of,  but  I  never  saw  nothin'  of  Him.  What's 
He  like?" 

"  Will  you  wait  a  little  after  school  1  If  you  will,  I  can 
tell  you  a  great  deal  of  Him." 

"  Oh  !  I  '11  wait  fast  enougL  I  ain't  got  nothin'  to  do,  and 
there 's  my  supper,"  and  he  dragged  from  his  pocket  a  large 
piece  of  stale  bread,  split  through  the  centre  for  the  accom- 
modation of  some  scraps  of  salt  fish.  "  I  always  gets  this 
for  a  Sunday,  if  I  can,"  he  said,  with  a  loving  look  at  it. 
"  I  've  a  leanin'  to  fish." 

The  bell  soon  struck  for  the  closing  of  school,  and  to 
Jemmy's  delight  three  more  hymns  were  sung.  Somehow  the 
sweet  music  seemed  to  still  and  subdue  him.  He  scarcely 
spoke  after  it  ceased  until  Miss  Harland,  the  lady  who  had 
first  noticed  him,  stopped  to  speak  to  him  as  she  passed  out. 

**  I  hope  that  you  have  had  a  pleasant  time,"  she  said, 
pausing  for  an  instant. 

"  Yes  :  I  like  it  fust-rate.  You  're  all  nice  enough,  but 
that  feller  down  there  is  my  kind  exact." 

'*  Mr  Corning,  you  mean.  But  he  is  a  gentleman,  not  a 
fellow.    So  you  like  him  best  of  all  1 " 
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"  Yes  :  you  'd  oughter  seen  him  when  he  saw  I  'd  smutted 
up  his  hands  with  my  black  fingers.  Why,  he  didn't  mind 
it  no  more  nor  nothin'.     He 's  a  gent,  and  no  mistake/' 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  him  so  well.  We  shall  expect  to  see 
you  here  next  Sunday." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  '11  be  here,  never  you  fear  ;'*  and  he  bade  her 
good-bye,  with  a  familiar  little  nod. 

"  Jem,"  said  Mr  Harvey,  when  the  other  boys  of  the  class 
were  gone  out,  and  they  were  left  sitting  alone  together,  "  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  story  about  a  Friend  of  mine  whom  I 
dearly  love,  and  whom  I  want  you  to  love  as  welL" 

"  Him  over  yonder  1 "  asked  Jem,  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  where  Mr 
Coming  stood  talking  with  a  lady. 

"  No  :  this  Friend  has  done  more  for  both  you  and  me 
than  Mr  Corning  can  ever  do." 

"  You  're  out  there.  Mister,"  said  the  boy.  *'  He  ain't  never 
had  nothin*  to  do  with  me,  I  fear.  Hows'ever,  let 's  have  the 
story." 

And  so  the  story,  that  old,  sweet  story  of  the  Cross,  was 
told  again^  simply  and  quietly,  but  so  earnestly  that  the  boy 
sat  listening  intently  to  its  close. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  long-drawn  breath,  as  Mr  Harvey 
paused,  "  if  you  ain't  the  best  hand  at  telling  a  story  that 
ever  I  heard.     Why,  you  tell  it  just  like  it  was  all  true." 

"It  is  all  true,"  said  Mr  Harvey, — " so  true,  Jem,  that 
believing  it  or  not  believing  it  is  eternal  life  or  eternal  death." 

The  boy  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  then  said  soberly, 
awed  by  his  solemnity — 

"  You  mean  to  say  He  did  all  that  for  me  1  There 's  a  big 
mistake  about  it  somehow,  Mister ;  for  I  never  saw  the  man  in 
my  life.  'Tain't  likely  He  'd  done  all  that  for  a  feller  He  'd 
never  laid  His  eyes  on." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Mr  Harvey,  "that  I  should  tell  you  that 
a  good  man  who  loved  children  had  hired  this  room,  warmed 
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it,  provided  it  with  all  things  necessary  for  carrying  on  this 
school,  and  had  then  sent  out  men  and  women  to  gather  in 
the  children,  to  teach  them,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  them  happy  :  should  you  believe  it  1 '' 

"  Why,  yes.     Why  shouldn't  I  ? " 

"  But  when  I  told  you  that  Christ  the  Lord  came  down 
from  heaven  to  save  us  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  has 
sent  out  His  servants  to  teach  the  children  the  way  to 
heaven,  you  did  not  believe  me." 

"  No  :  no  more  I  didn't  But  then  that  was  such  a 
mighty  big  thing  to  do  for  folks  that  you  say  was  doin'  all 
they  could  contrary  to  Him.  And  then  He  wouldn't  gain 
no  thin'  by  it  neither." 

**  Nothing  but  our  love  and  willing  service.  If  that  good 
man  had  done  all  that  I  spoke  of  for  the  children  of  this 
school,  do  you  suppose  that  any  one  of  them  would  refuse  to 
love  him  or  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to  please  him." 

"He  wouldn't  be  worth  shucks  if  he  did,"  said  Jem, 
emphatically.  "  I  hate  a  feller  what 's  too  mean  to  give  as 
good  as  he  gets." 

"  Then  what  will  Jem  Ford  give  to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  all 
that  he  gets  from  Him  1 "  asked  Mr  Harvey,  looking  straight 
into  the  boy's  face. 

"  Ho  1 "  said  Jem,  drawing  back  with  a  little  start,  "  that 's 
comin'  pretty  close  too,  Mister.  Why,  what  could  a  feller 
like  me  do  for  Him  if  I  was  ever  so  willin'  ] " 

"  You  could  love  Him  for  His  great  love  to  you.  You 
could  try  to  be  an  honest,  truthful,  industrious  boy  for  His 
sake." 

"  He  likes  that  kind  of  thing,  does  he  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  He  loves  all  that  is  pure  and  good,  and  hates  all 
that  is  wicked  and  unholy." 

"  But  I  ain't  good,"  objected  Jem ;  "  and  you  said  He 
loved  me." 

"  He  does  love  you  :  He  hates  the  sin  He  seea  in  "^o^SL^Xyo^ 
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"  Is  that  so  1  Well,  now  I  wonder,''  said  Jem,  medita- 
tively, "  how  it  would  be  for  instance  in  the  matter  of  a 
donkey.  I  Ve  always  been  sot  on  a  donkey,  for  then  I  could 
peddle  oranges  and  sech,  and  make  a  handsome  livin'.  But 
I  never  could  do  more  than  scrape  enough  together  to  get 
me  victuals.  Once  I  did  save  forty  cents  by  scrimpin'  my- 
self, but  just  then  there  came  a  spell  of  three  or  four  days 
when  I  didn't  get  a  hand's  turn  to  do,  and  I  had  to  walk 
into  my  savin's.  I  've  got  twenty  cents  laid  by  again  ;  but 
that  ain't  much  towards  a  donkey,  you  know.  How  would 
it  be  about  that,  Mister  ?  You  said  anything,  you  know. 
Will  I  ask  Him  for  it? "  and  he  looked  anxiously  up  into  Mr 
Harvey's  face. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  to  Jem's  infinite  delight,  "  ask 
your  Master  for  that,  or  anything  else  that  you  need.  If  it 
will  be  for  your  good  He  will  give  it  to  you.  To  you,  and 
to  me  too,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  you 
to  have  so  good  a  means  of  earning  a  decent  and  honest 
living ;  but  our  Heavenly  Father,  knowing  much  that  we 
cannot  know,  may  see  that  the  granting  of  your  prayer  would 
do  you  greater  harm  than  good ;  and  if  so.  He  would  not 
grant  it,  but  would  help  you  in  some  wiser  way." 

"  I  can't  see  how  that  could  harm  one,"  said  Jem,  rather 
crestfallen. 

**  No,  nor  can  I.  But  suppose  that  you  and  I  had  a  little 
chDd  here,  and  that  the  little  thing  should  want  to  play  with 
this  knife,"  and  Mr  Harvey  opened  a  pretty  and  very  sharp 
penknife  as  he  spoke,  ^'  should  I  give  it  to  her?" 

"  Not  if  you  knew  anything,"  said  Jem,  quickly. 

*'  But  suppose  she  wanted  it  very  much,  even  cried  for  it, 
and  suppose  that  I  loved  her  very  dearly,  should  I  still  hold 
it  back  from  her?" 

"  I  think  your  lovin'  her  wouldn't  make  you  any  more 
willin'  for  her  to  chop  off  her  fingers,  would  it  1  Oh !  hallo ! " 
and  his  face  lit  up  suddenly;  "  I  never  saw  'S'jYiTv^.'jQvsL^^sk 
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a  dnrin'  at  till  jast  this  minute.  You  mean  if  God  saw  the 
donkey  would  chop  off  my  fingers,  or  bring  me  to  the  bad 
some  other  fashion,  He  wouldn't  give  him  to  me,  don't  you?" 

"  Yes ;  I  mean  that  exactly  with  regard  to  the  donkey, 
and  every  other  good  thing  which  we  ask  from  our  Heavenly 
Father." 

"Well,"  said  Jem,  rising,  "course  I  don't  want  to  be 
knocked  up  no  way,  but  I  think  I'd  manage  the  critter  if  I 
had  him.     Leastways  I  ain't  a  bit  afraid  to  try." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr  Harvey.  "  Ask  for  any  blessing 
you  want,  my  boy.  You  mean  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
do  right  through  all  this  week? " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  '11  be  back  a  Sunday  to  tell  you  how  it  goes. 
Qood-bye,  Mister ;"  and  he  was  out  of  the  room  and  down 
the  stairs  in  a  moment. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  NEW  FRIEND. 


"  Hallo  !  Jem  Ford,  is  that  you  ? " 

"  'Tain't  nobody  else,  I  know,"  said  Jem.  "  Don't  that 
feel  like  me?"  and  he  brought  down  his  hand  with  a  re- 
sounding blow  on  the  shoulder  of  a  boy  who  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  The  blow  was  returned  with  interest,  but 
to  all  appearance  the  little  encounter  was  a  mere  matter  of 
exercise ;  for,  severe  as  the  attack  and  return  fire  had  been, 
both  boys  looked  perfectly  pleasant  and  amiable. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  asked  the  first  speaker ;  "not 
up  to  that  Sunday-school?  *' 

"  Yes,  I  have;  why  not?  I  wanted  to  see  what  it  was  like. 
've  got  ajoUy  kind  of  a  piany  up  there,  and  they  do 
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sing  splendid,  I  tell  you.  What  are  you  about,  Phil  1 "  for 
his  companion  had  linked  his  arm  through  his,  and  was 
turning  him  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  he  had 
intended  to  take. 

"  Let 's  go  up  to  the  Park,  will  you  1 " 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do,  seein*  it 's  such  a  shiny  afternoon." 

"  A  shiny  afternoon  "  it  was,  if  unclouded  sun  and  deep 
blue  sky  could  make  it  so ;  but  the  two  ragged  urchins 
walking  rapidly  up  the  Tenth  Avenue  saw  nothing  more  in 
it  than  the  glow.  They  felt  the  bracing  influence  of  the 
fresh  wind,  their  brisk  walk  told  that ;  and  they  saw  and 
enjoyed  the  brilliant  sunlight  which  touched  the  very  squalor 
and  wretchedness  around  them  with  something  like  beauty, 
but  that  was  all.  Even  to  Jemmy,  who  had  heard  so  much 
that  day  of  a  loving  Father  above  the  skies,  the  glory  of  the 
day  was  but  "  a  shiny  afternoon." 

They  were  passing  an  apple-stand  just  before  entering  the 
Park,  when  Phil  caught  Jem's  arm,  and  whispered — 

"  Ain*t  you  awful  dry  1  I  am,  and  just  look  there ! " 

Directly  before  them  on  the  stand  was  a  large  pile  of 
oranges.  The  owner's  back  was  turned,  and  no  one  else  was 
noticing  the  two  boys.  In  a  twinkling  an  orange  was  hidden 
safely  in  a  pocket  of  each  jacket,  and  the  boys  went  on  their 
way  quite  unsuspected. 

"  Pretty  nicely  done  that,"  said  Jem,  with  a  merry  laugh, 
as  they  walked  up  through  the  Mall. 

"  Won't  the  old  feller  swear,  though,  when  he  counts  up 
his  oranges  f  * 

"  I  fear  so,  but  that  won  t  hurt  us.  If  we  have  many 
more  such  streaks  of  good  luck  we  won't  go  to  bed  hungry 
to-night ;"  and  he  laughed  out  again  so  heartily,  that  a  lady 
passing  him  said  to  her  companion — 

*'  See  that  happy  fellow  !  How  merry  he  is  in  his  rags ! 
He  must  carry  an  honest  heart  under  that  tattered  jacket, 
or  he  could  never  laugh  out  so  innocently  and  jo^ow.'^^I^ 
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Poor  Jem !  only  this  afternoon  he  had  boasted  that  he 
was  "  fairly  honest  as  chaps  go,"  and,  according  to  his  ex- 
perience, he  had  spoken  truly.  His  standard  of  honesty  was 
the  same  as  that  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 

They  sauntered  on  through  the  pleasant  sunshine,  around 
the  fountains  and  the  lake,  until  they  reached  "  The  Ramble," 
and  came  at  last  to  the  pretty  path  leading  under  a  vine- 
covered  archway  to  "  The  Cave."  That  arch  was  Jem's 
perfect  admiration.  He  had  a  keen  delight  in  everything 
beautiful.  His  taste,  of  course,  had  run  wild,  in  utter  want 
of  cultivation  j  but  he  would  rather  have  gone  hungry  and 
cold  than  to  have  lost  the  view  of  the  arch  as  it  stood 
wreathed  in  its  garlands  of  young,  green  leaves  that  bright 
spring  day,  with  the  sunlight  gleaming  through  the  light 
branches^  as  the  wind  tossed  them  gently  to  and  fro  as  if  in 
play. 

"  Ain't  that  nice,  though  1 "  he  said,  pausing  before  it  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.     "  Hallo  !  there  !  " 

Phil,  in  a  fit  of  rough,  boyish  fun,  had  sprung  upon  him ; 
and  Jem,  staggeiing  under  the  unexpected  attack,  stumbled 
against  the  side  of  the  arch,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  steady 
himself.  His  hand  did  not  quite  reach  the  stone,  but  catch- 
ing the  tangled  vine  failed  to  help  him  ;  and  he  fell  forward 
on  the  path,  dragging  with  him  a  quantity  of  the  young  and 
tender  branches. 

"  Oh  !  look  what  you  have  done  ! "  cried  a  boy  who  had 
passed  through  before  them.  "And  there's  a  policeman 
just  around  here." 

He  was  a  forlorn,  ragged  boy  like  themselves,  and  looked 
so  terrified  at  their  mishap,  that  one  would  have  thought 
him  the  guilty  one  of  the  party.  Jem  sprang  to  his  feet, 
dragged  the  tangled  mass  of  vines  from  his  arm,  and  the 
three  started  off  on  a  run.  But  they  were  not  quick  enough 
for  the  watchful  policemen,  one  of  whom,  happening  to  turn 
into  the  path  jaat  at  that  moment,  saw  the  torn  and  broken 
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branches,  and  hearing  the  sound  of  running  feet  started  in 
pursuit.  The  boys  were  all  swift-footed;  and  the  man 
would  have  been  beaten  in  the  race  had  it  not  been  for  one 
of  his  comrades,  who,  coming  suddenly  upon  the  fugitives, 
thought  that  they  had  been  in  mischief,  and  brought  them 
to  a  sudden  halt. 

"What  have  you  been  about  1"  he  asked,  sharply. 

"  NothinV  said  Jem,  looking  up  very  innocently  into  his 
face.     "We're  racin'.   That's  all.   Let 's  try  it  again,  boys." 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  policeman, 
who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  figure  clad  in  gray  rapidly 
approaching  them;  and  the  next  instant  the  first  officer 
appeared. 

"Ay  !  you  Ve  caught  the  young  rascals,  have  youl"  he 
said.     "  They  Ve  been  tearing  down  the  vines  up  yonder." 

"  No,  we  haven't  neither,"  said  Jem,  boldly.  "  We  came 
through  that  place,  but  them  branches  was  down  afore  we 
got  there." 

"Yes,"  said  Phil,  encouraged  by  Jem's  manner.  "We 
was  talkin'  about  'em,  and  sayin*  'twas  a  shame  to  spoil  'em 
so." 

"  What  made  you  start  off  on  your  race  just  then  ? "  asked 
the  man  who  had  stopped  them. 

Jem  was  replying  with  another  quickly  coined  falsehood, 
when  the  other  policeman's  attention  was  caught  by  the 
appearance  of  the  third  boy.  He  stood  glancing  from  Jem 
to  Phil,  and  back  again,  with  a  face  of  such  bewildered 
fright  that  the  officer  at  once  concluded  he  was  the  trans- 
gressor. 

"Are  you  all  together?"  he  asked  of  Phil,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  strange  boy's  shoulder. 

"  Oh !  please,  sir,"  said  the  child,  with  a  terrified  look, 
which  only  made  the  policeman  tighten  his  grip. 

Phil  saw  his  opportunity  in  an  instant,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  use  it. 
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"  I  don't  know  notliin*  about  him  afore  I  seen  him  here. 
He  went  through  the  path  afore  us  I  reckon,  for  he  was  a 
standin'  there  when  we  came  up." 

"  And  were  the  branches  down  then  ?  '* 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know  the  truth  of  it,  he  was  just 
draggin'  'em  down." 

"  You  little  rascal !  *'  said  the  policeman,  with  an  angry 
shake  of  his  captive.  "  We  '11  teach  you  to  keep  your  hands 
off  after  this.     Come  along  with  me." 

The  boy  burst  into  a  loud  frightened  cry,  and  Jem  turning 
quickly  caught  a  warning  glance  from  Phil. 

"IVe  got  him,  Wilson,"  said  the  policeman  to  the  man 
who  had  been  trying  to  wrest  the  truth  froiu  Jem,  and  had 
been  successfully  misled  by  the  boy's  air  of  ignorance. 
"  He  don't  even  pretend  to  deny  it." 

Jem  looked  from  the  policeman  to  the  boy,  and  from  him 
to  Phil. 

*'  How  do  you  know  he  done  it  ? "  he  asked  at  length. 

*'  Oh  !  you  needn't  try  any  dodges  with  me,"  said  the 
officer,  with  a  laugh  at  Jem's  supposed  effort  to  lead  him 
astray.  "  This  other  fellow  has  told  me  he  saw  him  drag- 
ging down  the  vines.     You're  too  late,  my  man." 

**  Did  you  tell  such  a  mean  lie  as  that,  Phil  Doyle  1 " 
exclaimed  Jem,  angrily.  "  Then  take  that  for  a  low  coward 
as  you  are ;  "  and  he  struck  the  boy  a  furious  blow,  which 
sent  him  reeling  back  upon  the  grass. 

*'  Here,  here  !  None  of  this,"  said  one  of  the  officers, 
catching  his  arm. 

"  You  'd  give  him  as  much  yourself,"  said  Jem,  in  the 
same  fierce  voice.  "  That  little  chap  had  nothin'  to  do  with 
it.  He  was  a  standin*  on  the  furder  side  when  we  come 
down  the  path,  and  there  wasn't  a  leaf  broke.  I  done  it 
myself." 

Perfect  surprise  at  this  announcement  held  the  two  police- 
en  quiet,  aad  Jem  went  on. 
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"We  was  standin'  lookin'  at  the  thing  and  sayin*  how 
nice  it  was,  when  this  feller  made  a  spring  on  me.  He 
didn't  mean  no  harm,  he  just  done  it  for  capers ;  but  not 
seein*  what  he  was  at,  I  tumbled  over,  and  my  arm  catched 
in  the  vine  some  way,  and  tored  it  down." 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  at  the  first,  then  1 " 

"  Do  you  think  I  was  goin'  to  get  into  a  scrape  if  I  could 
lie  myself  out  of  it  ? "  asked  Jem,  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment at  what  he  evidently  considered  great  want  of  worldly 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  his  questioner.  "  I  'm  not  quite  so 
young  as  that,  Mister.  But  when  I  see  this  mean  chap  a 
layin'  of  it  on  the  little  feller,  I  had  to  own  up.  I  can't  go 
no  such  dirty  tricks  as  that." 

The  two  policemen  stood  and  looked  at  one  another  quite 
uncertain  how  to  proceed.  The  small  boy's  captor  had 
loosened  his  hold ;  but  the  child  stood  quietly  beside  him, 
regarding  Jem  very  attentively. 

"  You  are  sure  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ] "  asked  the 
officer,  bending  to  look  into  his  face. 

"  Oh !  yes,  please,  sir,  sure  as  can  be.  I  was  only  stand- 
ing there  and  thinking  how  pretty  it  was,  and  how  mother 
would  like  to  see  it  if  she  could  only  go  out.  She  loves 
pretty  things  so.  Please,  please  don't  take  me  to  the  station- 
house,  sir.  It  would  most  kill  mother,  and  she  's  dreadful 
ill  now,"  and  he  lifted  up  such  a  pale,  sweet  face,  streaming 
with  tears,  that  the  policeman  removed  his  hand  on  the 
instant. 

"  I  think  he 's  all  right,  Wilson,"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
companion.     "  What  will  we  do  with  the  others? " 

"  Let  this  one  go  for  owning  up,  though  he  did  lie  at  first 
with  the  honestest  face  I  ever  saw.  I  think  it  was  an  acci- 
dent too.  But  this  fellow,"  taking  Phil  by  the  shoulder, 
"  ought  to  be  sent  up  for  a  month  for  trying  to  put  it  off  on 
the  wrong  one.  You  mean,  young  snake  !  I've  half  a  mind 
to  take  you  to  the  lock-up  now.     Go  off  aboxsA.  ^q>>\t  ^Wiv 
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ness,  and  don't  show  jour  face  here  again  in  a  hurry ; "  and 
he  flung  the  boy  from  him  as  if  he  were  in  reality  the  snake 
he  had  called  him. 

"I  think  I'll  go  before  I'm  pitched,"  said  Jemj  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  black  eyes.  "  Come  on,  little  chap  ;  I  doubt 
Phil  will  try  to  pay  you  off  for  gettin '  him  that  sbakin',  if 
you  're  alone." 

"  And  next  time  you  come  up  here,  don't  fall  foul  of  the 
▼ines,  or  maybe  you  won't  get  off  so  easily,"  said  Wilson. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir.  I  '11  look  out,"  replied  Jem.  "  I  wouldn't 
damage  that  kind  of  a  bridge  or  whatever  it  is,  on  purpose^ 
not  for  a  tenpenny  loaf.     Come  along,  youngster." 

The  little  stranger  gladly  put  himself  under  his  care ;  and 
they  were  walking  down  the  path  together,  when  Phil 
joined  them  with  a  muttered — 

"  You  're  a  big  donkey,  Jem  Ford." 

"  If  I  was  I  'd  kick  you  out  of  the  road,  only  I  wouldn't 
want  to  dirty  my  hoofs  with  you,"  said  Jem,  stopping  sud- 
denly and  looking  fiercely  at  him.  "  I  never  did  think 
much  of  you,  Phil  Doyle ;  but  I  wouldn't  a  took  you  for 
such  a  precious  sneak.  You  go  your  ways,  and  I  '11  go 
mine ; "  and  taking  his  new  friend  by  the  hand,  Jem  turned 
off  into  another  path. 

"  Gk)in '  to  take  your  baby  out  for  an  airin',  miss,"  cried 
Phil,  in  a  mocking  tone. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Jem.  "  I  'm  afraid  he  might  meet 
another  snake  if  he  went  alone,  and  I  want  to  be  at  hand ;  " 
and  so  they  parted. 

**  What 's  the  matter  with  your  mother? "  was  Jem's  first 
question  of  his  young  friend. 

"  She 's  got  consumption.  She's  been  ill  a  long,  long 
while,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  weary  sigh. 

"  Got  a  father  ? "  was  the  next  query. 

"  No^  there  's  only  us  two  now.  Father  died  three  years 
s£^Oj  and  we  *ve  been  growing  poorer  and  poorer  ever  since. 
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"We  used  to  live  in  a  nice  house  of  our  own  ;  but  father  got 
into  trouble  before  he  died,  and  lost  all  his  money,  and  so  we 
had  to  move  into  two  little  rooms,  and  then  into  only  one, 
and  now  we  live  in  a  dark,  rear  basement." 

"  Do  you  mean  your  father  was  a  gentleman  ? " 

"  Yes.     Was  yours  ] " 

Jem  broke  into  his  rollicking,  joyous  laugh. 

"  Oh,  my  !  what  a  green  youngster  you  are  ! "  he  said. 
"  First  place,  I  never  had  no  father  as  I  knows  of,  and  you 
might  have  known  to  look  at  me  that  I  didn't  come  of 
that  sort.  Any  one  could  teU  to  look  at  you  now  that  you 
come  of  fine  folks,  with  your  bits  of  thin  hands  and  your 
pale  face  and  weakly-looking  legs.     How  old  might  you  be  1 " 

"  Twelve  years  old." 

"  Oh,  my  !  That 's  just  what  I  am  myself,  I  believe. 
You  're  an  awful  babby  for  twelve  years  old.  Why  didn't 
you  stand  up  for  your  rights,  and  pitch  into  Phil  when  he 
played  off  that  trick  on  you  ]  " 

"  I  know  I  'm  babyish,"  said  the  little  fellow,  humbly ; 
"  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  can't  seem  to  get  used  to  being 
with  rough  people ;  and  I  always  am  frightened  so  easily, 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do  or  say  when  that  boy  told  such 
a  wicked  story  about  me.  I  couldn't  think  of  anything 
but  how  distressed  dear  mother  would  be.  But  you  were 
very  good  and  kind,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  on  Jem's 
arm.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  how  much  I  thank 
you." 

"  Don't  try  then,"  said  Jem,  laconically.  "  You  ain't 
got  nothing  to  thank  me  for  any  way.  I  ain't  much  to 
boast  of,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  do  think  rather  too  much  of  my- 
self to  get  out  of  a  scrape  by  pushing  another  feller  in,  and 
a  small  chap  at  that.     What 's  your  name  ? " 

«  WilUe  Steele." 

"  You  look  like  'twas  Willie  or  some  such  softly  name  as 
that      I  'd  a  knowed  you  wouldn't  say  Bill^  woi  S«ai^\tfst 
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F^te,  nor  any  of  them.  What  do  you  do  for  a  livin'1 
You  can't  work  with  such  lookin'  hands  as  them." 

*' Mother  sews  when  she  is  able,  and  has  any  sewing  to 
do,  and  I  do  any  jobs  that  I  can  ; "  and  he  looked  down 
pitifully  at  his  despised  little  hands.  "  I  wish  that  I  were 
as  big  as  you.  And  you  have  such  nice  hard  hands.  They 
look  as  if  nothing  could  hurt  them,  and  mine  blister  and 
swell  every  time  I  try  to  do  any  hard  work.  I  wouldn't 
care,  though,  if  they  did,  if  I  could  only  get  the  work  to  do," 
and  Willie  sighed  that  long,  weary  sigh  once  more. 

"  Yes,  that 's  the  rub,"  said  Jem,  echoing  Willie's  sigh. 
**  Bnt  keep  up  a  good  heart,  little  one ;  it 's  pretty  hard 
fightin'  sometimes,  but  everybody  seems  to  pull  through 
somehow.  We  live  through  it,  if  we  do  come  out  pretty 
thin  and  scrawny-lookin' !  " 

Willie  did  not  look  much  cheered  by  this  view  of  things. 
He  walked  on  silently  for  a  while,  then  said  suddenly — 

"  Could  you  come  and  see  my  mother  ] " 

«  What  for  ? " 

"  Maybe  it  would  brighten  her  up.  She  hasn't  seen  any 
one  for  such  a  long  time.  She  11  like  you  because  you  were 
good  to  me.     Will  you  come  1 " 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  said  Jem,  rather  pleased  by  the 
invitation. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  they  entered  the  low,  damp 
basement  room  which  Willie  called  his  home.  It  was  twi- 
light in  the  street ;  but  in  that  dingy  room,  shut  in  by  the 
high  walls  of  the  front  houses,  it  was  dark  as  night. 

"  Is  that  you,  Willie  ? "  asked  a  voice  out  of  the  gloom. 
"  Wait  a  moment  until  I  light  a  match.  You  may  stumble 
and  hurt  yourself." 

"  I  know  the  place  well  enough,  mother ;  but  I  have  a 
friend  here,  and  he  will  hardly  find  his  way." 

If  there  had  been  any  light  in  the  room,  Willie  would 
hAVB  seen  the  colour  mount  rapidly  in  his  mother's  pale 
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face ;  for  "  a  friend  "  was  something  almost  dreadful  in  Mrs 
Steele's  eyes,  shrinking  as  she  did  from  letting  any  one 
know  the  depth  of  the  poverty  into  which  she  had  sank. 
When,  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  she  saw 
the  ragged  figure  standing  beside  her  child,  the  colour  faded 
from  her  face ;  but  that  startled,  shrinking  look  did  not 
pass  away.  Of  all  things,  she  dreaded  for  her  timid,  easily- 
led  boy  close  association  with  the  wretched  children  who 
lived  in  the  miserable  street  in  which  she  had  been  forced 
to  take  up  her  abode  ;  and  here  he  was  holding  one  of  the 
worst-looking  boys  among  them  by  the  hand,  and  announc- 
ing him  as  his  friend.  But  when  Willie  had  drawn  his 
companion  toward  her,  relating  eagerly  the  occurrences  of 
the  afternoon,  and  she  had  looked  more  closely  into  the 
mischievous  but  attractive  face,  her  heart  began  to  warm 
toward  the  stranger.  She  had  spoken  gently  and  kindly  to 
him  even  when  feeling  somewhat  disturbed  by  his  appear- 
ance ;  now  she  put  out  her  hand  and  drew  him  toward  her. 
But  Jem  held  back.  Poor  though  the  room  was,  it  seemed 
to  him,  in  its  spotless  cleanliness  and  perfect  order,  a  new 
sort  of  world  from  that  in  which  he  had  been  used  to 
move ;  and  the  shabbily  dressed  woman  wrapped  in  a  thin 
shawl,  patched  and  darned  to  the  last  extreme,  seemed  in 
some  way  utterly  different  from  any  other  woman  he  had 
ever  known. 

*'  I  'U  black  your  white  hands  like  I  did  that  man's  up 
at  Sunday-school,"  he  said,  drawing  away  from  her. 

"  But  I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  so  good  to-  my 
boy,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  I  wish  I  could  do  something 
for  you." 

"  I  'm  all  right,"  said  Jem,  his  unusual  fit  of  shyness  be- 
ginning to  vanish  before  Mrs  Steele's  friendly  manner ;  "  but 
that  boy  of  yours  wants  somethin'  done  for  him.  Why,  he 
don't  know  how  to  stand  up  for  himself  no  more  nor  a 
babby.     If  you  don't  teach  him  better  not  t\ia.\.,"^m\^0^^^^ 
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be  knocked  under  in  less  than  no  time.  Why  he 's  as  old 
as  me,  and  just  look  at  him," 

Mrs  Steele  could  not  but  smile  at  the  pitying  tone  of 
contempt ;  but  it  was  a  sad,  heart-sick  smile,  for  none  knew 
better  than  she  how  ill  fitted  her  delicate,  shy  child  was  to 
fight  his  way  through  the  difficulties  and  trials  which  lay 
before  hinL  Almost  involuntarily  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
sturdy  little  fellow  beside  her,  and  said — 

"  You  must  be  a  friend  to  him,**  for  Jem  seemed  almost 
a  man  in  comparison  with  Willie. 

Jem  looked  at  her  fixedly  for  a  moment.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  his  life  that  any  trust  had  been  reposed  in  him,  that 
any  one  had  given  anything  into  his  care  and  keeping.  He 
felt  all  at  once  as  if  he  were  worth  something  to  somebody ; 
and  a  pleased,  proud  look  broke  all  over  his  bright  face. 

"  I  *d  like  to  fust-rate,"  he  said.  "  I  'm  round  here  mostly, 
and  I  '11  look  after  the  little  chap.  Neither  one  of  you  don't 
look  up  to  much.  Now  I  must  go,  Missis,  but  I  '11  come  in 
again  another  time  ;  and  if  anybody  comes  it  over  the  little 
fellow,  just  let  him  ask  any  of  the  boys  about  here  for  Jem 
Ford,  and  I  '11  see  to  it  for  you.     Good-bye.'* 


CHAPTEE  III. 

MR  BARNES*  WOOD-SHED. 

It  was  after  eight  o'clock  when  Jemmy  left  Mrs  Steele's 
basement,  and  turned  his  face  stiU  farther  westward.  The 
streets  were  quiet,  save  now  and  then  for  the  outcry  of  some 
poor  creature  staggering  along  through  the  night  on  stum- 
bling, unsteady  feet :  and  the  boy,  feeling  a  new  and  strange 
icpuMon  %o  such  sights  and  sounds^  went  his  way  rapidly. 
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avoiding  them  when  he  could,  until  he  reached  the  wood- 
yard  near  the  river,  in  a  dilapidated  shed  of  which  he  had 
slept  all  through  the  winter,  with  a  billet  of  wood  for  his 
pillow. 

A  watchman  stood  at  the  gate ;  but  he  merely  nodded  to 
Jem,  and  let  him  pass  in,  for  he  knew  him.  The  boy  went 
on  across  the  yard  to  the  shed,  and  entering  it,  threw  him- 
self down,  tired  out  with  his  long  walk,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
But  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  sleep  refused  to  come  to 
him.  His  mind  was  full  of  all  that  had  happened  that 
afternoon ;  and  after  turning  from  side  to  side,  laying  his 
arm  beneath  his  head  for  a  pillow,  and  making  every  other 
possible  effort  to  find  comfort  and  rest,  he  turned  upon  his 
back,  and  lay  with  wide  open  eyes,  looking  up  through  the 
broken  roof  of  the  shed  to  the  bright  stars  which  glowed 
down  upon  him  from  the  clear,  blue  sky. 

After  a  while  he  began  to  recall,  with  a  happy  enjoyment 
of  each  little  circumstance,  his  experience  at  the  school :  Miss 
Harland's  kind  welcome,  the  singing,  then  his  talk  with  Mr 
Coming ;  and,  more  than  all,  that  long,  pleasant  chat  with 
Mr  Harvey. 

"  Oh  !  hallo ! "  Jem  started  up  in  the  darkness,  calling  out 
80  loud  that  the  watchman  at  the  gate  paused  a  moment  in  his 
walk,  and  looked  into  the  yard  to  see  if  anything  were  amiss, 
but  seeing  nothing,  muttered  to  himself — 

"  That  young  one  hollered  out  in  his  sleep,"  and  began  his 
measured  tramp  again.  Meantime  Jem  was  still  sitting  up, 
looking  out  into  the  night. 

**  Ain't  I  just  the  worst  feller  goin' ! "  he  said  more 
quietly,  after  sitting  silent  for  a  while.  *'  Didn't  I  tell  that 
man  that  I  wouldn't  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  nothin'  for  a  week, 
and  here  I  've  been  a  doin'  of  everytbin'.  I  meant  it  too, 
sure  and  certain  I  did,  but  he  won't  believe  it.  What  '11  I 
do?" 

There  was  real  sorrow  and  distre&a  m  Jeiroi^  ^Si^^^  ^s^^ 
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throwing  himself  back,  he  tamed  it  up  to  the  starlight 
again. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  cheat  him,"  he  went  on.  "  I  thought 
it  would  go  as  easy  as  mush  and  milk.  By  the  way/'  the 
suggestion  of  that  luxury  disturbing  his  reflections  for  the 
moment,  "  what  an  awful  long  while  it  is  since  I  had  any 
mush  !  But  I  never  thought  another  word  about  it.  'Tain't 
80  mighty  easy  after  all,  for  I  don't  know  as  I  'd  have  missed 
the  chance  at  that  orange  if  I  had  remembered,  and  I  had  to 
lie  to  them  policemen." 

He  lay  a  long  while  silent,  thinking  more  than  he  had  ever 
thought  before ;  and  thinking,  too,  for  the  first  time,  humbly, 
disparagingly  of  himself. 

"  Seems  too  bad,"  he  said,  at  length.  "  I  don't  know  as  I 
ever  cared  before  what  anybody  thought  about  me,  and  here, 
when  I  did  want  to  do  as  he  said,  I  just  did  what  he  wouldn't 
like.  I  wish  I  was  good,  I  do."  His  eyes  filled  with  angry, 
impatient  tears,  but  the  next  moment  a  change  came  over 
his  face ;  that  word  "  good  "  had  brought  a  new  idea  into  his 
volatile  mind. 

"  She  said  I  was  good  to  her  boy,  and  he  said  so  too,  the 
little  chap  did.  Was  I,  I  wonder  1  I  wish  I  was.  'Twould 
be  somethin'  to  tell  the  man,  if  it  wasn't  much,  and  I  don't 
want  him  to  think  I  went  agin  all  he  said.  But  then  " — and 
his  face  clouded  again — "  I  wasn't  a  try  in'  to  be  good.  I 
can't  tell  him  no  lies.  It  wasn't  no  tryin'  :  it  kind  of  came 
BO  :  I  think  'tain't  worth  tellin'  about." 

With  a  long  sigh  he  turned  his  head  over  on  his  arm  ;  and 
then  there  came  to  his  mind  a  few  words  which  Mr  Harvey 
had  spoken  to  him  that  afternoon  :  "  You  have  only  to  lift 
your  face  to  the  sky,  and  say  earnestly,  '  Lord,  help  me.' " 
He  looked  up  to  the  stars  with  a  desperate  sort  of  feeling 
that  he  must  be  helped ;  but  the  sky  seemed  very,  very  far 
away,  and  that  **  Lord  "  whom  he  had  been  told  to  call  upon 
j'n  his  need  waa  an  ntter  stranger  to  the  poor,  yearning  heart. 
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He  lay  gazing  up  into  the  blue  depths  for  a  few  moments^ 
and  then  with  a  pitiful  sob  hid  his  face  on  his  arm  and  cried 
himself  to  sleep. 

Far  different  from  his  own  self-condemnation  was  the 
judgment  passed  upon  Jem  by  those  with  whom  he  had 
spent  some  of  the  hours  of  that  day. 

"  I  think  my  impulse  was  right,"  Mrs  Steele  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  lay  down  on  the  wretched  apology  for  a  bed  on 
which  she  tried  to  rest  her  aching  limbs  through  the  long, 
sleepless  hours  of  the  night.  "  There  is  something  true  and 
noble  about  that  boy,  rough  and  brusque  as  he  is.  There 
seems  no  hope  of  my  finding  an  able  friend  for  Willie,  and 
it  will  be  better  for  him  to  have  ever  so  young  a  protector 
than  none  when  I  am  gone ;  and  that  must  be  soon." 

A  hollow,  racking  cough,  which  seemed  to  prove  her  words 
only  too  true,  stopped  even  reflection  for  a  while ;  but  all 
through  the  night  her  anxious  heart  found  rest  and  comfort 
in  thinking  of  her  little  boy's  champion. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Mrs  Steele  had  been  the  petted  child 
of  a  rich  father ;  but  she  had  married,  against  his  wishes,  a 
clerk  in  his  counting-house,  and  had  been  sent  from  her  home 
with  a  command  never  to  return  to  it.  She  was  a  Southerner; 
but  had  come  North  with  her  young  husband  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  obtain  a  higher  salary,  and  had  settled  at  once 
in  New  York  very  simply  and  plainly,  but  very  happily. 
But  high  salaries  were  hard  to  obtain ;  and  Mr  Steele,  being 
rather  inefficient  and  easily  discouraged,  soon  lost  heart. 
They  struggled  on  for  seven  years ;  and  then  a  long,  low 
fever  broke  down  the  husband's  strength,  and  a  sudden  cold 
taken  while  in  this  feeble  state  ended  his  life. 

Hardship  and  grief  had  done  their  work  with  the  wife 
also.  What  had  been  mere  delicacy  of  constitution  in  her 
happy,  untroubled  girlhood  developed  itself  into  consump- 
tion. She  had  lost  all  trace  of  her  father  and  only  brother ; 
and,  finding  no  work  which  she  could  do,  k^d  «»\JCDik  ^^"wci% 
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little  by  little,  into  absolute  want  and  starvation.  For  her- 
self she  might  have  cared  but  little,  for  her  heart  had  grown 
cold  and  dull  with  all  this  wretchedness  and  misery ;  but 
lier  husband  had  left  her  a  five-year  old  boy  to  care  for,  and 
for  him  she  struggled  and  toiled, — ^f or  him  she  tried  to  keep 
up  her  fast-failing  strength, — ^for  him  she  fought  with  death, 
until  it  almost  seemed  as  if  her  mother-love  would  make 
ber  proof  against  even  that  strong  f oa  But  she  knew  it 
was  not  so.  She  felt  that  he  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
every  day,  and  she  was  sure  that  it  could  not  be  very  long 
before  her  boy  would  be  left  utterly  desolate  in  the  great, 
lonely  world.  No  wonder  that  her  heart  sank  within  her 
as  she  thought  of  him,  nor  that  she  clutched  gladly  at  even 
so  small  a  prospect  of  help  for  him  as  was  offered  in  the 
willing  protection  of  quick-witted,  independent  Jem. 

And  there  were  other  minds  besides  Mrs  Steele's  in  whose 
thoughts  Jemmy  held  a  prominent  part  that  Sabbath  evening. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that  boy,"  said  Mr  Harvey  to 
Mr  Corning,  as  they  walked  to  church  together, — "  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  a  great  deal  of  eviL  We  must  go  wisely 
to  work,  if  we  mean  to  make  him  a  good  man." 

"  Which  we  mean  to  do,"  Mr  Corning  said,  very  de- 
cidedly. 

"  You  think  there  is  no  *  if  *  in  the  case  then  1 "  said  Mr 
Harvey,  smiling. 

"  No,  not  while  we  work  for  him  and  pray  for  him  as  we 
ought  to  do.  Our  Master  brought  that  boy  to  us,  my 
friend,  and  not  in  the  usual  way.  Neither  you,  nor  I,  nor 
any  other  man,  lifted  a  finger  to  lead  him  into  our  school ; 
Christ's  hand  guided  him  to  the  door.  And  even  in  the 
choice  of  a  teacher,  I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  had  not  even 
thought  of  placing  him  in  your  class :  the  Master  led  him 
there  as  well.  I  think  if  ever  a  teacher  had  a  right  to  hope 
for  the  very  best  of  gifts  for  a  scholar,  you  may  hope  for  a 
ing  on  your  efforts  for  that  boy." 
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"  You  make  my  responsibility  very  great,"  said  his  friend, 
gravely. 

"  I  do,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  no  greater  than  that  of 
any  one  who  deliberately  undertakes  to  teach  a  child  the 
way  to  heaven.  Our  Master  gives  to  every  Sabbath-school 
teacher  a  given  number  of  young,  pliable,  tender  hearts  to 
snatch  from  evil,  and  train  for  Him ;  and  He  will  hold  us 
responsible  for  each  of  those  little  hearts.  Our  helps  and 
hindrances  may  be  greater  or  less  ;  but  we  must  see  to  it 
that  the  mark  of  the  graver's  tool  is  cut  deep  into  the  metal 
every  time  it  is  placed  beneath  our  hand." 

If  any  one  had  asked  Mr  Harvey  as  he  left  the  church  that 
evening  for  an  account  of  the  sermon,  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  confess  that  he  had  not  thought  of  anything  from 
its  beginning  to  its  close  except  Jemmy  Ford :  how  he  could 
reach  him,  how  he  should  win  him,  by  what  influence  he 
should  guide  him. 

"  If  I  can  only  get  at  the  boy's  heart,"  he  said  to  his 
wife,  as  they  sat  together  in  their  room  after  his  return  home, 
**  for  a  heart  he  has,  and  not  a  small  one  either,  if  I  am  any 
judge  of  character.     Tell  me  how  to  make  him  love  me." 

"  Give  him  a  party,  father." 

"  What !  not  asleep  yet,  Kitty  1 "  he  asked,  rising  from  his 
seat,  and  walking  across  the  room  to  the  corner  in  which 
stood  a  pretty  little  curtained  bed. 

Putting  aside  the  thin  muslin,  he  looked  in  upon  a  bright, 
rosy  face,  not  a  very  sleepy  face,  certainly. 

**  You  should  have  been  dreaming  long  ago,"  he  said, 
bending  down  to  put  a  kiss  upon  his  little  girl's  cheek. 

"  Oh  I  I  've  been  asleep  for  a  great  while,  and  I  waked 
up  again.  Why  don't  you  give  Jem  a  party,  if  you  want  to 
make  him  love  you  ] " 

Jem's  name  was  not  a  new  sound  in  Kitty  Harvey's  ears. 
Her  father  had  come  home  from  school  that  afternoon,  full 
of  interest  in  this  new,  strange  boy  ;  and  had  told  his  ator^ 
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BO  well,  and  drawn  Jem's  picture  in  such  bright  colours, 
that  he  seemed  now  almost  like  an  old  friend  to  Kitty.  She 
would  have  done  anything  she  could  to  help  this  poor  lonely 
boy,  who  had  no  father  or  mother,  and  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  dear  Saviour,  whom  she  had  known  and  loved 
ever  since  she  could  remember  j  and  now  hearing  her  father 
ask  what  he  could  do  for  him,  she  suggested  at  once  that 
which  she  should  most  enjoy  herself.  Only  the  week  before 
Kitty  had  had  a  party ;  and  she  thought  that  parties  were 
the  very  height  of  enjoyment  and  delight. 

"  That  would  hardly  do  for  Jem,  dear,"  said  her  father, 
stroking  back  the  tangled  curls  from  her  forehea(J.  "  He 
would  scarcely  understand  your  games  and  plays ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  all  the  gay  little  maidens  and  their  brothers 
whom  I  saw  here  the  other  night  would  make  my  poor, 
ragged  Jem  feel  rather  out  of  place." 

"  But  you  said  he  was  very  quick  to  learn,  father ;  and 
we  could  put  on  our  shabby  old  clothes  if  he  would  like  that 
better." 

**  Well,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do,'*  said  Mr  Harvey. 
"  But  we  must  not  talk  about  it  now,  for  it  is  high  time  for 
my  wee  Kitty  to  shut  up  her  eyes.  Good-night  j "  and 
kissing  her  once  more,  he  went  back  to  his  seat. 

"  I  don't  think  that  suggestion  of  Kitty's  at  all  a  bad 
idea,"  said  Mrs  Harvey,  when  the  child  had  fallen  asleep 
again.  "  Why  could  you  not  invite  your  whole  class  here  ? 
We  could  amuse  them  very  nicely  ? " 

"  They  are  a  miserable  set  of  boys,  Annie." 

"  What  if  they  are  ?  That  is  only  another  reason  why 
we  should  do  what  we  can  to  lighten  their  misery.  Let  us 
have  them  all  here  some  evening  next  week." 

"  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
trouble  it  would  give  you." 

"  That  need  not  worry  you  in  the  least,"  said  the  cheery, 
Ihtle  wife.     "  It  will  be  scarcely  any  labour,  and  I  am  sure 
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their  enjoyment  will  fully  reward  us  for  any  trouble  it  may 
put  us  to.  You  ask  the  boys^  and  I  will  attend  to  all  the 
rest.  I  want  to  see  your  black-eyed  Jemmy.  I  think  I  shall 
like  him." 

"  Very  well.'    It  shall  be  as  you  say." 

And  80  when  Kitty  woke  the  next  morning,  and,  hopping 
out  of  her  own  little  bed,  scampered  across  the  room,  and 
clambered  upon  her  father  to  nestle  down  beside  him  for  a 
while  before  it  was  time  for  her  to  rise,  she  received  the 
very  answer  she  wanted  to  her  first  eager  question. 

"  What  about  Jem's  party,  father  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  will  have  his  party,"  said  Mr  Harvey. 
"  How  do  you  think  that  you  will  like  to  play  with  seven 
very  rough,  dirty,  ragged  boys  ] " 

"  They  won't  be  rough  with  me,  will  they  1 "  said  Kitty, 
rather  appalled. 

"  No,"  said  her  father,  laughing.  "  I  think  they  will  be 
quiet  enough  here.     But,  then,  they  are  rather  dirty  boys.'* 

"  Oh  1  I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  Kitty.  "  Perhaps  I  'd 
better  have  a  dirty  dress  on,  so  they  '11  think  I  'm  more  like 
their  little  sisters.  I  don't  like  dirty  dresses,  though,  one 
bit ; "  and  she  looked  as  if  her  own  proposition  was  rather 
distasteful  to  her. 

*'You  need  not  wear  a  soiled  dress,  dear;  that  would 
not  be  a  good  example  to  our  boys.  You  can  make  your- 
self look  as  neat  and  nice  as  possible;  and  then  perhaps 
they  will  begin  to  think  that  they  might  look  less  forlorn 
if  they  chose,  that  they  could  at  least  be  clean,  and  could 
have  some  of  the  worst  rents  in  their  clothes  mended,  so  as 
to  look  more  like  respectable  children." 

"  Are  they  pretty  unrespectable  now  ? "  asked  Kitty. 

"  Yes,  very  unrespectable.  But  we  are  going  to  try  what 
we  can  do  to  make  them  less  so.  Suppose  that  we  all  take 
this  work  in  hand — mother  and  father  and  little  Kitty. 
Will  you  do  your  share  ? " 
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"  Oh  yes !  Won't  that  be  nice  1 "  and  Kitty  began  to 
spring  up  and  down  on  the  bed. 

"  But  I  don't  want  you  to  promise  too  quickly,"  said  her 
father.  '^  If  we  undertake  to  do  a  thing,  we  must  hold  to 
it;  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  know  yet  what  you  are 
promising,  do  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Kitty,  quieting  down  at  her  father's 
grave  tone.  "  You  and  mother  and  I  are  going  to  try  to 
help  Jem  not  to  be  so  unrespectable." 

"  Yes,  but  that  will  cost  us  something ;  and  we  must  not 
promise  to  do  the  work  unless  we  are  willing  to  carry  it 
through,  no  matter  what  it  costs." 

"  But  I  haven't  much  money,"  said  Kitty,  looking  rather 
distressed  j  "  and  if  I  ask  you  for  more  that  won't  be  my 
cost." 

"  I  did  not  mean  only  money,  Kitty.  But  suppose  that 
we  all  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will  take  Jemmy  Ford 
as  our  special  charge  for  the  next  year,  that  we  will  do 
everything  we  can  do  to  help  him,  to  teach  him,  and  to  win 
him  to  lead  a  different  life,  to  become  not  only  respectable 
and  useful,  but  a  faithful,  loving  young  servant  of  our  dear 
Master,  Jesus  Christ.  What  can  you  do  to  help  in  the 
work  1 " 

Kitty's  face  was  turned  toward  her  father's.  A  very 
grave,  perplexed  little  face  it  was.  She  lay  pondering  the 
hard  question  a  moment ;  then,  shaking  her  head  with  a  very 
disappointed  look  in  her  eyes,  said  hesitatingly — 

"  I  'm  afraid  I  couldn't  do  much,  after  all,  father.  Only," 
she  added,  tremulously,  "  every  night  when  I  say,  '  God 
bless  dear  fiither  and  mother,'  I  might  say,  *  and  God  bless 
father  s  poor  Jemmy,  too,  because  he  has  nobody  else  to 
bless  him.'     Wouldn't  that  help  just  a  tiny  bit  V 

"  It  would  help  a  great  deal,  my  darling :  it  would  be 
^ye  greatest  aid  we  could  have.     Mother  and  I  can  do  but 
more  than  that.     You  need  not  think  that  your  assist- 
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ance  will  be  so  small.  If  we  undertake  this  work,  we  can 
only  pray  very  earnestly  for  Jemmy  that  God  will  give  him 
a  tender,  loving  heart,  ready  to  learn,  and  willing  to  be  led; 
and  we  must  be  willing  to  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  him, 
even  when  to  do  so  we  must  give  up  some  pleasure,  or  do 
what  is  disagreeable  to  ourselves.  You  can  do  both  of 
those  things,  Kitty." 

"  Yes,  father,  I  think  I  could." 

**  And  will  you  1  Shall  mother  and  you  and  I  take  this 
poor  boy  for  our  boy,  and  work  together  for  him  1  What 
do  you  say,  mother  V* 

"  I  say  yes,"  said  Mrs  Harvey,  gravely. 

**  And  what  does  Kitty  say  ?" 

"  She  says  yes  too,"  said  the  little  girl  *'  And  she  '11  try 
just  as  hard  as  she  knows  how." 

"  Now  it  is  time  for  Hilda  to  dress  you,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Wait  one  moment,"  said  Mr  Harvey.  "  Let  us  make 
our  promise  to  our  Saviour  just  here  where  we  have  made 
it  to  each  other." 

And  then  in  simple  words  which  Kitty  could  understand, 
he  told  the  Master  that  they  would  take  His  poor,  wander- 
ing boy  by  the  hand,  and  would  strive  by  every  means 
within  their  reach  to  lead  him  to  his  heavenly  Father's 
house. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TRYING  TO  DO  RIGHT. 


Jem  woke  from  his  sound  sleep  the  next  morning  with  a 
vague  sense  of  something  unusual  having  occurred  to  him, 
but  for  the  first  few  moments  he  could  not  remember  what 
the  circumstances  of  the  past  day  had  been.  All  at  once  it 
came  back  to  him  vividly  and  clearly,  and  he  raised  himr 
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self  up  with  a  sudden  start,  and  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hands,  sat  gazing  out  into  the  sweet  morning  light,  and 
thinking.  He  was  not  a  boy  to  begin  any  piece  of  work, 
and  throw  it  aside  at  the  first  discouragement.  The  past 
night  had  seen  him  utterly  disheartened,  but  with  the  early 
sunlight,  cheery  and  bright,  came  new  hope  and  vigour; 
and,  as  he  sat  there,  he  looked  the  very  picture  of  deter- 
mination. 

"  What  a  mope  I  did  get  into  last  night,"  he  said,  half 
aloud.  "Never  felt  so  bad  about  anything  yet ;  but  it  ain't 
no  use  frettin*.  Best  way  is  to  set  about  it  over  again,  and 
and  try  what  I  can  make  of  myself.  Wish  I  had  that  feller 
here,  the  Sunday-school  one  I  mean,  to  give  me  a  bit  of  a 
hitch  along,  for  it 's  kind  of  hard  to  do  a  thing  when  you 
haven't  got  the  least  notion  how  to  go  at  if.  Try  to  do 
right — what 's  the  first  thing,  I  wonder." 

"  See  here,  youngster,  do  you  want  to  earn  fifteen  cents  ?" 
"  I  'm  your  man.  Mister,"  said  Jem,  springing  nimbly  to 
his  feet,  and  turning  his  face  towards  a  man  who  stood  out- 
side the  wood-shed.  "  I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  as  if  I 
should  part  in  two  shares  if  I  didn't  get  somethin*  to  put 
inside  of  me  pretty  quick,  and  I  ain't  got  a  cent.  Where 's 
the  job  ] '' 

"  I  want  this  letter  taken  over  to  Second  Avenue,  just  as 
quickly  as  you  can  carry  it." 

"  All  right.  Where 's  the  fifteen  cents  ? " 
"  The  gentleman  to  whom  you  give  the  note  will  pay  you." 
"  Won't  trust  me,  eh.  Mister  1 "  and  Jem  glanced  up  with 
a  quizzical  look  in  his  face.  "  Don't  think  I  am  going  to 
walk  from  here  to  Second  Avenue  unless  I  *m  sure  of  my 
pay,  do  you  ?  K  you  do,  you  and  Jem  Ford  ain't  of  the 
same  mind." 

"  Will  you  surely  deliver  it  if  I  pay  you  now  ? " 

"  Sure  and  sartin,"  and  Jem  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
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The  man  gave  it  to  him,  and  the  money  with  it ;  and,  with 
another  charge  not  to  idle  on  the  way,  walked  rapidly  down 
the  street.  Jem  watched  him  for  a  moment,  with  a  doubt- 
ful sort  of  expression  on  his  face,  as  if  about  to  follow  him ; 
then  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  as  rapidly  towards  the 
east,  muttering  to  himself — 

"  If  you  ain't  smart  enough  to  take  care  of  yourself,  I 
think  I  needn't  trouble  my  head  about  you.  I  s'pose  you  Ve 
got  plenty  more. 

When  he  reached  the  comer  of  the  street,  he  entered  a 
little  bakery,  and  asking  for  half  a  loaf  of  bread,  threw 
down  a  twenty-five  cent  stamp  in  payment.  Receiving  his 
bread,  he  picked  up  the  twenty-two  cents  which  the  woman 
returned  him  with  an  irresolute  airj  and  slowly  leaving 
the  shop,  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  corner,  looking  down 
the  street  toward  the  river,  as  if  more  than  half  inclined  to 
return  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  come.  But,  after  a 
moment's  indecision,  he  turned  again,  and  went  on  his 
his  errand. 

"  It 's  his  own  look-out,"  he  said,  eating  his  bread  hun- 
grily as  he  walked  along.  **  If  he  chose  to  give  it  to  me, 
it 's  mine.  That  ain't  no  stealin.'  Stealin'  is  takin'  what 
ain't  your'n ;  but  I  didn't  take  it,  he  gave  it  to  me. 
That's  all  right  enough." 

And  all  the  way  along  he  kept  telling  himself  that  it  was 
all  right,  seeming  to  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  assur- 
ance very  often. 

His  errand  was  quickly  done,  and  then  Jem  set  off  to 
carry  out  a  plan  which  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind  as  soon 
as  he  found  himself  the  possessor  of  the  twenty-five  cents 
which  had  cost  him  so  much  thought. 

**And  now  for  the  market,"  he  said,  "audit's  a  good 
bit  of  a  walk  too.     I  '11  catch  a  lift  somehow,  I  know." 

He  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities ;  and  by  dint  of 
springing  on  the  steps  of  omnibuses,  coaxing  a  ride  on  tk«^ 
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end  of  a  cart  from  a  good-natured  drayman,  and  so  forth, 
managed  to  shorten  his  walk  very  considerably. 

"  What 's  them  oranges  a  dozen  1 "  he  asked  of  a  market- 
man,  pausing  as  he  loitered  slowly  up  through  Fulton 
market,  and  looking  into  a  barrel  of  oranges,  beside  which 
the  man  was  standing. 

"  Twenty-five  cents,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Not  to  the  trade  ]  "  said  Jem. 

"To  the  trader*  repeated  the  man,  eyeing  his  young 
customer  sharply.  "  You  look  like  a  merchant,  don't  you  1 
Be  off  from  here,  youngster,  and  keep  your  hands  in 
your  pockets  unless  you  want  the  police  to  take  care  of 
them." 

"With  angry  response,  ending  with  a  dreadful  oath,  Jem 
passed  on  to  a  stand  some  few  feet  beyond,  and  asked  the 
same  question  there. 

"  What 's  oranges  this  morning,  Mister  1  l*m  buyin'  to 
sell  again." 

"  Eighteen  cents.     Who  are  you  buyin'  for  1 " 

*'  For  myself.     Ain't  you  got  none  cheaper  1 " 

'*  Yes  :  these  are  fifteen.  But  where 's  your  money,  boy  ? 
You  don't  look  as  if  you  drove  a  very  good  business." 

"  No,  but  I  '11  drive  a  better  one  after  a  bit,"  said  Jem, 
pleasantly,  for  the  man's  kind  manner  had  cleared  the 
frown  from  his  face.  **  I  'ni  lookin'  to  drive  my  own 
donkey  one  of  these  days,  but  I  ain't  got  him  yet.  Give 
me  a  dozen  and  a  half,  will  you.  Mister  1 " 

"  Where 's  your  basket  1 "  asked  the  man,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  count  out  the  oranges.  "  You  don't  mean  to 
sell  them  out  of  a  bag,  do  you  1 "  he  said,  seeing  the  boy 
was  empty  handed. 

"Ain't  got  no  other  way,"  said  Jem,  "'less  you  just  let 
me  have  that  ere  shabby  thing  there,"  he  added,  eagerly, 
his  quick  eye  having  caught  sight  of  a  broken  basket  hang- 
ing on  the  wall.     "  Loan  it  out  to  me  for  the  day,  Mister; 
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and  1 11  bring  it  back  all  safe  in  the  mornin*,  and  pay  you 
four  cents  for  it." 

"  Suppose  you  don*t  sell  your  oranges  1 "  said  the  man, 
'with  an  amused  look. 

"  Then  I  '11  give  you  back  three  of  *em,  and  that  '11  be  all 
the  same." 

"  Well,"  said  the  salesman,  "  I  don't  know  but  I  '11  trust 
you.     Are  you  sure  you  *re  honest  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jem  quickly,  then  paused,  and  looked  up 
at  his  questioner  with  such  a  hesitating,  uncertain  expres- 
sion that  the  man  repented  of  his  promise. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  sure  about  it,  after  all,"  he  said. 

''I  beant  sure,  but  I'm  tryin',  anyhow,"  answered  Jem. 
"  I  promised  another  feller  that  I  'd  try  for  it,  and  I  'm  a 
goin'  to." 

The  words  were  earnestly  spoken,  so  earnestly  that  the 
basket  came  down  from  its  nail  in  a  trice  ;  and  the  oranges 
were  counted  into  it  at  once. 

"  Then  take  the  basket,  boy.  I  '11  do  what  I  can  to  help, 
if  you  're  trying  to  get  your  bread.  You  '11  be  far  less  apt 
to  steal  it,  if  you're  helped  on  to  earn  it.     I'll  trust  you." 

**  And  you  won't  get  took  in  this  time,  I  promise  you," 
said  Jem,  handing  him  his  twenty-two  cents.  "  I  '11  be  back 
ip  the  mornin' ; "  and  he  went  out  through  the  market  again, 
only  pausing  to  give  the  barrel  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
first  spoken  a  mischievous  kick,  as  he  said — 

"  Keep  your  old  twenty-five  centers,  and  bad  luck  to  you. 
I  got  better  nor  them  for  fifteen  !  " 

"  Oranges  !  Sweet  Oranges !  Oranges  !  Sweet  Oranges ! " 
Over  and  over  again  those  three  words  rang  through  the 
streets,  varied  with,  "  Buy  an  orange,  sir,"  and  a  quick 
dart  forward  as  some  passer-by  cast  a  look  at  his  basket. 
But  Jem's  thoughts  were  not  altogether,  nor  even  princi- 
pally, engrossed  with  his  trade.  That  ten  cents  which 
he  had   dishonestly  (he  began  to  call  it  by  that   taicaa- 
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now)  appropriated  in  the  morning  would  not  let  him  rest. 
At  first  he  had  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  "  all 
right,"  as  he  had  said ;  failing  in  that,  he  had  tried  to 
forget  it  altogether  ;  and  this  also  proving  unsuccessful,  he 
had  grown  angry, — first  with  Mr  Harvey  for  making  him 
uneasy,  secondly  with  his  employer  for  having  been  guilty 
of  the  mistake,  and  thirdly,  and  certainly  most  reasonably, 
with  himself. 

*'  Why  didn't  you  call  him,  you  big  goosey,  and  give  him 
back  his  money  1'"  he  said  angrily  to  Mmself,  as  he  leaned 
against  a  lamp-post  with  his  basket  in  his  hand.  **  'Twam't 
no  stealin',  either,  but  that  feller  'd  call  it  so,  1  know.  And 
oh !  pshaw !  Then  I  went  and  swore  at  that  old  cur- 
mudgeon down  at  the  market ;  and  he  didn't  want  me  to 
swear  neither,  he  said.  What  a  plaguy  fuss  he  does  make 
about  everything, — swearin'  and  lyin'  and  stealin',  and  all 
that ;  and  yet — and  yet " 

Poor  Jem  !  That  faltering  "  and  yet"  was  the  cry  of  a 
blind  soul,  conscious  of  its  blindness,  and  groping  feebly  for 
the  light. 

"  I  might  find  him,  perhaps,"  he  said  at  length,  his  face 
brightening  a  little.  Let 's  see  what  I  've  got.  Fourteen 
cents,  I  'm  thinkin'," 

He  sat  down  on  the  curb-stone,  and  counting  his  oranges, 
found  that  he  had  sold  seven. 

"  Fourteen  cents  it  ought  to  be,  at  two  cents  a-piece. 
Yes,  that 's  it  j "  and  he  slipped  the  pennies  back  into 
his  pocket,  and  sat  pondering  the  question  in  his  mind. 
The  cloud  began  to  lift  a  little  from  his  face,  his  eyes  grew 
bright,  his  mouth  took  back  its  pleasant,  cheerful  expres- 
sion, and  finally  he  started  up  with  a  resolute  look. 

"  That 's  it.  Jemmy,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  upright  once 

more.     "  Just  keep  that  ten  cents  till  you  find  him,  and  then 

hand  it  over.     Don't  you  touch  it  for  nothin*,  not  even  if 

j^ou  're  hungry  as  an  Injin.   I  'd  best  put  it  by  itself,  I  think." 
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Taking  his  money  out  again,  he  counted  over  ten  centSy 
and  putting  them  into  another  pocket,  thrust  them  down  to 
its  farthest  depths. 

-  "  There,  don't  you  show  your  faces  again  till  I  find  that 
feller,"  said  he.  "  I  '11  look  for  him  when  I  get  rid  of  the 
I6st  of  them.  Maybe  the  man  I  took  the  letter  to  will 
know  where  I  can  get  hold  of  him.     He  '11  be  likely  "— — 

Loud  wild  shouts,  the  screams  of  frightened  women,  and 
the  sharp  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  striking  the  pavement 
frantically,  broke  into  his  reverie.  Turning  quickly,  ho 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  terrified  horse  which  was 
rushing  madly  up  the  street,  dragging  behind  him  the  front 
wheels  and  axle  of  a  light  carriage.  It  was  but  the  work 
of  an  instant  to  spring  at  his  head  and  seize  the  bridle ;  of 
the  danger  Jem  did  not  stop  to  think. 

"  Bravo  ! "  "  Well  done,  lad  ! "  "  Brave  boy  ! ''  said  one 
and  another,  as  a  crowd  gathered  about  the  horse,  which 
now  stood  quivering  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  whUe  Jem 
took  his  place  beside  him,  pleased  and  proud.  But  all  at 
once  he  started  forward  and  looked  eagerly  around  him. 

^'  My  basket !"  he  exclaimed.  The  horse  had  carried  him 
nearly  the  length  of  a  block  up  Broadway  before  he  had 
succeeded  in  checking  him  altogether ;  and  Jem  ran  hastily 
back  to  find  his  property,  which  he  had  of  course  thrown 
without  thought  from  his  hand  as  he  sprang  to  catch  the 
runaway.  Yes :  there  it  lay  just  where  he  had  been  sitting, 
turned  bottom  upward  in  the  gutter. 

"Hallo!"  exclaimed  poor  Jem:  "the  sewer  opening  is 
right  there!" 

His  fears  were  only  too  well  founded,  for  the  basket  had 
fallen  directly  before  the  opening.  It  was  too  large  to  pass 
through  the  aperture ;  but  every  orange  had  rolled  down  into 
the  dark  depths  of  the  sewer. 

Jem  stood  and  looked  at  the  yawning  chasm  which  had 
swallowed  up  all  his  little  fortune,  and  with  it  all  his  great 
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hopes.  What  castles  be  had  built  on  that  old  basket  with 
its  dozen  and  a  half  of  oranges !  The  fruit  had  in  imagin- 
ation all  been  sold,  and  had  brought  him  in  nearly  double 
what  he  had  paid  for  it.  The  proceeds  had  bought  a  second 
stock,  which  had  also  been  sold,  and  he  had  pictured  him- 
self going  to  the  market  the  next  morning,  after  returning 
the  ten  cents  to  his  employer,  and  buying  his  supper,  to  pay 
for  the  basket  and  lay  out  fifty  cents  in  oranges.  Oh !  how 
dose  to  his  hand  that  longed-for  donkey  had  been,  it  had 
almost  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could  feel  the  touch  of  his 
cold  nose !  He  gazed  in  blank  dismay  at  the  burial-place 
of  all  these  bright  hopes,  with  his  basket  hanging  from  his 
listless  hand,  until  the  voice  of  a  policeman  roused  him. 

"  Move  on,  boy,"  he  said,  authoritatively.  "  You  're  in  the 
way  here.  Don't  stand  staring  in  such  a  crowd."  Then  as^ 
Jem  lifted  his  troubled  face,  and  his  eye  caught  its  grief 
and  disappointment,  he  added  less  roughly,  "What's  the 
matter  ?     Have  yon  lost  something  1 " 

"  I  jumped  to  catch  that  runaway  horse,  and  dropped  my 
basket,  and  my  oranges  is  rolled  down  into  the  sewer." 

*'  But  the  driver  gave  you  something  handsome,  didn't  he ; 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  your  oranges  1 " 

"No,  I  never  saw  him,"  said  Jem,  his  disappointment 
doubled  by  the  thought  of  this  second  loss.  "  I  was  so 
scared  when  I  remembered  my  basket  that  I  never  thought 
pf  waitin'  for  him :  maybe  he  'd  a  done  a  good  thing  by 
me." 

"  Why,  of  course  he  would.  You  must  keep  your  wits 
about  you,  young  man,  or  you  '11  never  get  on ;"  and  the 
policeman  went  his  way.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  unpi- 
tiful  j  but  what  did  he  know  of  that  beautiful  castle  over 
whose  ruins  Jem's  heart  was  mourning  1 

" '  Keep  my  wits  about  me,'  indeed,"  repeated  the  boy,  a» 

walked  slowly  on.  "  I  shouldn't  think  I  had  any  to  keep. 
am,  as  hungry  as  a  bear,  and  night  coming  on,  and 
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never  a  cent  to  buy  a  bit  of  supper  with.     I  must  look 
out  for  sometliin'  to  do." 

But  fortune  did  not  favour  Jem  that  afternoon.  In  spite 
of  the  most  industrious  efforts  to  earn  a  few  cents,  he  found 
the  evening  closing  in  around  him  without  his  having  ob- 
tained any  work.  The  fourteen  cents  still  lay  in  his  pocket ; 
but  hungry  as  he  was,  he  was  determined  not  to  use  that 
money. 

**'Tain't  mine,  not  a  cent  of  it,  leastways  he'd  say  it 
wasn't,  and  I  '11  go  without  any  supper  afore  I  '11  touch  it. 
Well,  I  '11  start  for  up-town  now :  'tain't  no  use  waitin'  here, 
and  I  must  try  to  find  that  man.  Think  I  '11  go  across  to 
where  I  took  the  letter,  and  ask  where  he  puts  up." 

Much  as  Jem  needed  the  money  for  his  own  use,  the  coik- 
flict  of  the  morning  with  regard  to  the  rightful  ownership 
of  it  did  not  renew  itself.  He  was  a  boy  of  strong  will  and 
firm  purpose ;  and  when  once  his  mind  was  made  up  on  any 
point,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  change  it.  The  money  had 
been  thrust  deep  down  into  his  pocket,  with  the  promise  to 
himself  that  it  should  not  come  out  again  except  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  its  owner ;  and  the  promise  would 
be  kept. 

"  Well,  young  man,  what  do  you  want  ]"  asked  the  person 
to  whom  he  had  delivered  the  letter  in  the  morning,  as  Jem 
opened  the  door,  and  thrust  his  head  into  the  little  office 
without  so  much  as  knocking  for  admittance. 

"I  want  to  find  the  man  what  sent  that  letter  to  you. 
Where  'd  I  be  like  to  catch  himf' 

"  He  is  here,"  was  the  answer.  "What  do  you  want  with 
him  1" 

*'  I  Ve  got  somethin*  to  say  to  him.  Can  I  go  where  he 
is,  Mister  1 " 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  the  office  was  opened,  and  the 
person  be  was  looking  for  came  in. 
.  "  liook-a-here,  Mister,"  said  Jem,  "  waatf  ti  it  fi&^ea  ^^\:^A 
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you  said  you  'd  give  me  for  carryin*  that  letter  this  mom- 
iuM" 

"  Yes,  and  I  paid  you,"  said  the  man.  "  You  can't  play 
that  trick  off  upon  me,  my  boy.  You  may  walk  out  .of  this 
office  as  quickly  as  you  like." 

**  Serve  you  right  if  I  did  walk  out  without  givin'  you 
your  money.  Here 's  ten  cents,  you  give  me  twenty-five  ; " 
and  he  held  out  the  ten  pennies  in  his  hand.  The  man  looked 
at  him  in  perfect  amazement. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  are  the  first  honest  loafer  I  ever 
saw.  "What  put  it  into  your  head  to  bring  these  back  to 
me,  and  how  did  you  know  where  to  find  me  ? " 

"  Guessed  at  it,"  said  the  boy,  ignoring  the  first  question 
and  answering  the  second. 

"  And  suppose  you  had  not  chanced  to  see  me  here  ? " 

"  I'd  a  looked  you  up  somehow  ; "  and  Jem  was  turning 
to  the  door  again,  when  he  was  stopped  with  another  ques- 
tion. 

**  How  much  money  have  you  f " 

"  Ar'n't  got  none  of  my  own.  I  've  got  four  cents,  but  it 
belongs  to  a  man  what  I  hired  this  basket  of.  I  've  been  a 
sellin'  of  oranges,  and  I  hired  this  to  carry  them  in." 

"  Where  is  the  money  you  received  for  your  oranges  1 " 

"  Why,  I  didn't  sell  but  seven,  and  the  rest  got  pitched 
down  the  sewer.  I  jumped  after  a  runaway  horse,  and  away 
went  my  oranges.  Well,  'tain't  no  use  a  cryin'  and  fussin' ! 
I've  been  as  bad  off  before,  and  will  be  again,  I  s'pose. 
Good-bye,  Mister." 

"  Wait  a  moment.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  buy 
your  oranges  1  You  told  me  this  morning  that  you  had  not 
a  cent." 

"  Neither  I  hadn't,  but  you  give  me  twenty-five ;  and  I 

tried  so  hard  at  fii-st  to  talk  myself  into  thinking  it  was  mine, 

'cause  you  give  it  to  me,  that  I  most  thought  it  was.    'T  any 

J^aie  I  spent  it  lor  oranges.    But  when  I'd  sold  seven  of 
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'em,  I  just  turned  to  and  told  Jem  Ford  he  was  a  big  cheat, 
and  hid  away  the  ten  cents  for  you,  and  the  four  for  the  man 
at  the  market." 

"  Who  is  Jem  Ford  1 " 

"  That 's  me  ;"  and  Jem  looked  up  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
bright  eyes. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  ?  And  then  did  Jem  Ford  make  up  his  mind 
to  be  an  honest  boy  1 " 

"  He 's  a  goin'  to  try  for  it.*' 

"  You  may  give  him  this  to  help  him  on  ; "  and  the 
speaker  placed  in  his  hand  the  money  he  had  returned,  with 
another  twenty-five  cent  stamp. 

"  Here,  put  this  with  it,"  said  another  voice ;  and  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  brought  the  letter  came  forward  and 
added  ten  cents  more  to  the  sum.  "  You  Ve  got  the  true 
metal  in  you,  boy ;  stick  to  your  principles,  and  you  '11  make 
a  man  yet." 

"  Don't  know  what  that  means,  Mister ;  but  you  're  a 
couple  of  bricks,  anyhow,"  said  Jem,  his  face  glowing 
with  delight.  "Won't  I  go  into  the  oranges  to-morrow, 
though." 

"  Fancy  I  *m  in  luck,  and  no  mistake,"  said  the  boy,  as 
he  threw  himself  down  to  sleep  again  under  the  wood-shed, 
after  eating  a  supper  of  bread  and  a  bit  of  stale  pie  which 
the  baker's  wife  had  given  him,  pitying  his  hungry  look. 
**  I  wish  he  knew." 

"  He,"  Mr  Harvey,  had  been  uppermost  in  Jem's  thoughts 
all  day ;  and  now  as  he  laid  himself  down  in  the  quiet  and 
solitude  of  the  wood-yard,  his  mind  was  on  him  stilL 

"  I  did  go  wrong  in  the  beginning,"  he  said,  thoughtfully. 
"  Took  the  money  first,  and  then  swore  at  that  feller  down 
at  the  market.  He  wouldn't  a  liked  that,  neither.  But 
he  'd  a  been  as  pleased  as  Punch  to  know  I  'd  carried  back 
the  ten  cents.  I  'm  glad  I  done  it.  I  didn't  lose  nothin' 
by  it ;  but  I  'd  a  been  glad  anyhow.     It 's  kind  of  nice  to 
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be  tryin*  to  do  right,  and  I  think  I  'd  a  felt  pretty  good  even 
if  I  'd  had  to  go  to  bed  without  my  supper,  for  I  'd  a  been 
thinkin'  all  the  time  how  glad  that  feller  *d  look  when  I  told 
him  about  it.  And  now  here  I  am,  had  my  full  of  bread, 
and  pie  besides,  lyin'  all  nice  and  comfortable,  with  my 
breakfast  in  my  pocket,  and  forty  cents  for  oranges  in  the 
momin',  and  ain't  told  a  lie  to-day.  Go  ahead,  Jemmy 
Ford  :  you  '11  do  yet ; "  and  with  a  happy  smile  Jem  turned 
his  head  to  one  side,  and  fell  peacefully  asleep. 


CHAPTER   V. 

JEM*S   PARTY. 

"  Miss  Steele,  where  do  you  think  I  'm  a  goin*  1 "  asked 
Jem,  as,  with  a  face  flushed  with  excitement  and  delight,  he 
rushed  into  Mrs  Steele's  room  on  the  next  Sabbath  afternoon. 
-^^I^m  a  goin'  to  a  party." 

His  visits  to  the  basement  had  been  so  frequent  during 
the  week  that  Willie  and  his  mother  already  knew  his  love 
jof  fun  and  merriment ;  and  Mrs  Steele,  thinking  that  he 
was  joking,  said  with  a  smile — 

"  To  a  party,  eh  ]  We  must  get  you  a  new  suit  first, 
Jemmy." 

"  Does  look  awful,  don't  it  1 "  said  Jem,  trying  to  turn  so 
as  to  obtain  a  rear  view  of  his  dilapidated  garments.  "  I 
told  him  I  looked  too  shocking  bad ;  but  he  said,  *  Never 
mind  the  clothes,  but  come  with  clean  hands  and  face.' " 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  some  one  has  asked  you  to 
spend  the  evening  with  him  ?"  asked  Mrs  Steele,  beginning 
to  suspect  that  she  had  been  too  quick  in  her  conclusions. 
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"Yes.  That  man  up  at  Sunday  school,  Mr — Mr — I 
can't  think  of  his  name,  but  the  one  'what  teached  me  last 
Sunday.  He  told  all  us  boys  he  wanted  us  to  come  to  his 
house  to-morrow  night,  and  have  a  good  time  there.  He 
said  we  must  make  ourselves  as  decent  as  we  could,  'cause 
he  'd  got  a  lady  and  a  little  gal  home  at  his  house.  So  I 
said  I  thought  maybe  I  'd  better  not  come,  'cause  my  duds 
was  so  ragged  and  dirty  ;  but  he  told  me  never  mind  that, 
only  wash  up  and  come  along.  I  tell  you  he  is  a  good  one, 
that  teacher.  Why,  Miss  Steele,  what  do  you  think  he  said 
to  me  1 " 

"  Something  very  kind,  I  don*t  doubt,"  said  Mrs  Steele, 
as  the  glowing  face  looked  into  her  own.     "  What  was  it  1 " 

"  He  said  I  was  a  true Wait  a  little,  'till  I  get  the 

words  right,  'cause  one  on  'em  is  pretty  long,  but  I  know 
just  what  it  means,  if  it  is  big.  He  said  I  was  a  true- 
hearted,  honourable  boy.  Wasn't  that  pretty  gay  1  And 
all  because  I  gin  a  man  back  a  ten  cent^  that  he  'd  gin  me 
over-pay.  I  tell  you  what,  he  '11  never  find  me  nothin'  less 
nor  that  to  him,  the  jolly  old  boy.  He  makes  me  feel  as  if 
I  really  might  be  good  some  day.  Don't  you  think  perhaps 
I  might.  Miss  Steele  1 " 

That  anxious  and  yet  hopeful  face  would  have  drawn  a 
hearty,  sympathising  response  from  any  one;  and  Mrs 
Steele,  who  had  already  proved  the  kindliness  and  honest 
love  of  the  boy's  heart,  was  more  than  ready  with  an 
answer. 

'  "  Indeed,  I  do  think  so,  Jem,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his,  which  rested  on  her  chair,  laid  there  in  his  eager- 
ness ;  "  and  we  will  see  if  you  cannot  be  made  a  little  more 
decent  to-morrow.  If  I  could  only  get  a  spool  of  thread,  I 
could  mend  up  your  clothes ;  but  they  cost  six  cents,  and  I 
cannot  buy  one." 

"You  can  get  a  skein  in  the  store  at  the  corner  for  two 
cents,  mother,"  said  Willie,  who  had  been  an  attentive 
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listener  to  the  conversation ;  "  and  I  Ve  got  that  penny  that 
I  found  in  the  street  this  afternoon.     Jem  can  have  that.** 

"  No,  no  j  I  *11  buy  my  own  thread,"  said  Jem.  "  Thank 
you  all  the  same,  Willie ;  but  I  couldn't  take  that  from 
you,  nohow.  K  I  bring  you  the  thread  in  the  momin',  Miss 
Steele,  could  you  really  patch  me  up  a  bit  1 " 

"  Certainly  I  could,  and  very  glad  I  would  be  to  do  it, 
too." 

"But  what  would  I  do  the  while  for  somethin'  to  put 
on  ? "  asked  Jem,  his  face  suddenly  changing  to  a  look  of 
great  dismay. 

"  You  would  have  to  go  to  bed  as  Willie  does,"  said  Mrs 
Steele,  smiling  ;  "  but  you  need  not  mind  that.  Come,  and 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do  with  the  clothes,  and  you  can  lie 
there  in  the  corner  and  talk  to  me  while  I  sew." 

The  next  morning  while  Jem  was  lying  on  Mrs  Steele's 
bed,  covered  over  with  an  old,  moth-eaten  comfortable, 
waiting  for  his  clothes,  which  were  undergoing  a  very 
thorough  mending  under  Mrs  Steele's  hands,  in  preparation 
for  the  party,  little  Kitty  Harvey  was  running  about  at 
home  in  the  wildest  state  of  delight  over  the  prospect  of  this 
same  event.  "  Jem's  party  "  had  been  the  theme  of  her 
conversation  for  nearly  a  week ;  and  now  that  the  very  day 
had  come,  she  was  running  back  and  forward,  gathering  to- 
gether all  her  toys  and  games  for  the  amusement  of  her 
guests,  and  making  all  sorts  of  arrangements  for  their  com- 
fort and  enjoyment. 

She  was  dancing  across  the  floor  with  an  immense  doll  in 
her  arms  to  ask  her  mother  if  she  thought  the  boys  would 
like  to  see  it,  when,  in  passing  the  window,  a  face  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  caught  her  eye.  With  a  Iktle 
cry  of  surprise  and  pleasure  she  rushed  to  the  window ;  and 
the  face  looked  up  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  as  the  owner 
thereof  stepped  off  the  side-walk  and  crossed  the  street  toward 
Mr  Harvey s  house. 
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"  O  mother !  here 's  Ned !  Ned  Churchill  I  **  cried  Kitty, 
springing  up  and  down,  and  clapping  her  hands  in  an  ecstasy: 
and  almost  before  the  visitor  was  fairly  within  the  door,  she 
was  in  his  arms,  with  her  rosy  face  pressed  close  to  his.  It 
was  a  pleasant  face,  bright,  open,  and  manly  for  a  boy  of  his 
age,  for  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  could  have 
passed  over  his  head. 

"  So  you  are  glad  to  see  me,  if  I  do  come  without  sign  or 
warning,"  he  said,  returning  Kitty's  caresses  very  warmly. 

"  Kitty  is  not  alone  there,"  said  Mrs  Harvey,  coming  down 
the  stairs.  "This  is  a  great  surprise,  Ned,  and  a  very 
pleasant  one.  And  you  have  a  friend  with  you,"  she  added, 
holding  out  her  hand  with  ready  welcome  to  an  old  white- 
haired  man,  who  stood  beside  the  boy. 

"Yes,  this  is  Christopher  Dunn.  Your  husband  will 
remember  him  welL  All  Drayton  boys  for  three  generations 
past  know  Christy,  and  Christy's  cabin." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  have  often  heard  Mr  Harvey  speak  of  hiuL 
But  let  us  go  in  and  sit  down :  you  must  both  be  tired  after 
your  journey." 

The  boy  stepped  forward  with  a  light,  quick  tread,  which 
gave  small  sign  of  fatigue ;  but  the  old  man  followed  with 
a  very  weary  air,  and  sat  down  near  the  door,  taking  but  a 
small  share  in  the  busy  flow  of  talk  which  followed. 

There  existed  between  the  "Drayton  boys" — as  Ned 
Churchill  had  called  the  members  of  the  school  at  Drayton 
Hall,  of  which  he  was  now  a  scholar — a  bond  of  union  and 
sympathy,  which  held  in  friendly  relations  not  only  those 
then  in  attendance,  but  all  who  had  passed  from  time  to 
time  through  the  school ;  and  in  the  case  of  Ned  and  Mr 
Harvey,  who  had  studied  at  the  Hall^  but  had  graduated 
from  it  fifteen  years  before,  the  tie  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  close  friendship  which  existed  between  the  two 
families,  Ned's  uncle  and  guardian  having  also  been  a 
Drayton  boy,  and  Mr  Harvey's  most  intimate  friend. 
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"  Ned,"  said  Kitty,  wlio  had  been  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  Ids  attention,  " you've  come  at  tlie  very  best 
time.  We  're  going  to  have  a  party  to-night,  a  poor  boy's 
party ;  and  we  're  going  to  have  the  greatest  fun." 

"  Are  you  1 "  said  Ned,  laughing.  "  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  to  have  a  good  time,  but  I  cannot  be  here.  Mr  Dunn 
and  I  are  to  be'very  busy.  We  've  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
only  two  days  in  which  to  accomplish  our  work.  We  must 
make  the  most  of  our  time." 

"  But  you  will  be  here  in  the  evening  surely,"  said  Mrs 
Harvey.  "  You  cannot  attend  to  business  in  the  evening, 
and  your  friend  looks  too  tired  for  any  farther  effort  to-day. 
He  must  stay  here  and  rest  quietly." 

**  Thank  you  kindly,  lady,"  said  the  old  man,  lifting  the 
white  head,  which  had  been  bowed  low  upon  his  breast. 
"  Thank  you  very  kindly,  but  my  work  must  be  done ;  for, 
as  Mr  Churchill  says,  there's  much  to  do,  and  we  've  but 
short  time  for  it  His  sister  and  Dr  Drayton  were  so  good 
as  to  spare  him  to  me  for  these  three  days,  for  they  knew  I 
couldn't  make  my  way  alone.  It  would  be  very  ill  done  for 
me  to  trespass  on  his  goodness  and  theirs  farther  nor  that. 
But  he  mustn't  let  me  keep  him  of  an  evening.  He  '11  give 
his  days  to  me,  and  glad  enough  I  '11  be  if,  after  wearj^ing 
himself  with  my  trouble  through  the  day,  he  gains  rest  and 
comfort  with  his  own  folks  at  night.  Don't  say  the  lady 
nay,  Mr  Edward.  We  '11  go  out  now  and  see  what  we  can 
do,  and  you'll  come  back  here  whsn  the  darkness  falls." 

"  But  you  must  come  with  him,"  said  Mrs  Harvey,  inter- 
Tupting  Ned,  who  was  abo?it  to  speak.  "  No,  no,"  she  added, 
lifting  her  hand  to  stop  the  old  man,  as  he  would  have  de- 
clined the  cordial  invitation.  "  Our  house  is  large,  and  our 
family  small,  and  the  *  prophet's  chamber '  is  always  ready. 
There  is  the  luncheon-bell  now.  We  will  take  llinch,  and 
th^n  I  insist  upon  your  resting  for  a  while  before  you  go  out 
ajraln.'! 
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Besistance  was  useless,  and  so  it  was  finally  arranged  that 
Ned  should  go  down  to  Mr  Harvey's  office,  it  being  neces- 
sary that  he  should  hold  some  consultation  with  him  before 
he  could  do  much  to  advance  the  business  which  had  brought 
them  to  the  city,  while  Christopher  Dunn  awaited  him  at 
home. 

Ned's  welcome  at  the  office  was  no  less  hearty  than  that 
which  he  had  received  from  Mrs  Harvey  and  Kitty. 

**  And  who  do  you  think  I  have  brought  with  me  1 "  he 
asked,  after  his  friend's  inquiries  with  regard  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  had  been  fully  answered.  ^'No  less  a 
personage  than  old  Christy." 

"  Christopher  Dunn  !  Dear,  old  Christy  ! "  exclaimed  Mr 
Harvey.     "  Of  course,  you  have  taken  him  to  my  house  1 " 

"Mrs  Harvey  has  taken  him  there,"  replied  Ned,  laugh-- 
ing.  "She  seized  him  bodily,  and  for  all  I  know,  has  him 
tucked  up  in  bed  by  this  time.  He  is  tired  out,  poor  man, 
and  I  'm  more  than  glad  he  has  fallen  into  such  good  hands. 
I've  brought  him  down  on  a  miserable  errand,  for  I  'm  afraid 
it  will  only  end  in  another  bitter  disappointment.  He  has 
heard  of  that  son  of  his  again  ;  and  the  old  grief  has  come 
up  more  strongly  than  ever,  it  seems  to  me." 

"You  don't  say  sol  Poor  Christy!  But  what  has  he- 
beard  ?    Is  the  scoundrel  living  here  1 " 

**  No,  it  seems  not.  The  story  is  this  :  Christy  received 
a  letter  on  Friday,  telling  him  that  his  son  had  died  in  New 
York,  leaving  a  little  boy ;  but  the  letter  gives  no  possible 
clue  by  which  to  find  the  child,  except  his  age,  and  that  is 
noted  merely  incidentally.  The  writer  is  evidently  a  woman, 
and  she  says  that  she  used  to  see  the  boy  quite  often  ;  but 
that,  owing  to  some  trouble  of  her  own,  she  had  lost  sight 
of  him  for  the  last  two  years  or  more.  She  is,  apparently, 
a  very  ignorant  woman,  for  the  letter  is  a  perfect  scrawl, 
and  almost  illegible.  The  reason  she  gives  for  writing  is, 
that  she  wronged  the  man  in  some  way,  and  now  wishes  to 
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make  restitution  by  aiding  -his  child,  who  is  nothing  less  than 
a  vagrant.  But  the  case  is  almost  hopeless ;  for  she  refuses 
to  give  her  name  or  address,  lest  we  arrest  her.  I  had  a 
notice  put  in  the  papers  to  the  effect  that,  if  she  would  dis- 
cover herself,  we  would  pledge  ourselves  to  do  her  no  harm; 
but  there  is  no  reply  to  it  this  morning ;  and  for  my  part, 
I  can*t  see  the  least  chance  of  our  tracing  the  child." 

"  And  if  we  do  find  him,"  said  Mr  Harvey,  "  he  will  pro- 
bably prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  poor  Christy. 
He  will  doubtless  have  inherited  his  father's  vices,  increased 
and  strengthened  by  a  street-life." 

**  Don't  say  that  to  Christy,  or  you  will  break  his  heart,  if 
it  is  not  broken  already,"  said  Ned.  "  His  grief  is  perfectly 
distressing,  especially  when  you  contrast  it  with  the  peace 
and  quiet  which  have  come  to  him  during  the  few  past 
years.     You  must  have  noticed  the  change  in  him." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  his  old  heart  seemed  to  have  calmed  down  into 
a  sort  of  composed  assurance  that  God  had  answered  his 
prayers  for  his  son,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  man's 
repentance  had  never  been  granted  to  him.  I  remember 
wondering  at  the  strength  and  certainty  of  his  faith  the  last 
time  I  was  at  Drayton,  He  told  me  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  whole  history  of  his  terrible  sorrow." 

**  What  was  it  ]"  asked  Ned.  "  I  never  knew  exactly 
what  the  fellow  had  done,  except  that  he  was  an  actual 
curse  to  his  father." 

"  We  will  go  up  to  the  house,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
story  as  we  walk  along.  I  must  see  what  we  can  do  to  aid 
him." 

"  Jack  Dunn  always  was  a  miserable  sort  of  a  fellow," 
said  Mr  Harvey,  as  they  walked  rapidly  homewards:  "I 
never  could  imagine  how  such  a  man  and  woman  as  Christy 
and  Jane  could  be  the  parents  of  such  a  boy.  He  was  about 
my  age  and  your  uncle's,  and  served  as  errand  boy  at  the 
Hall,  until  he  was  dismissed  for  complicity  in  almost  every 
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difficulty  which  occurred  there :  any  oue  could  hire  him  for 
a  cent  or  two  to  break  any  rule  of  the  establishment.  Then 
his  father  sent  him  to  sea,  and  he  returned  home  in  utter 
disgrace  for  disobedience  of  orders  and  general  misconduct. 
Afterward  they  placed  him  in  a  store,  and  there  he  proved 
so  dishonest  that  his  father  had  to  buy  ofif  the  employer,  or 
he  would  have  had  him  arrested  for  theft.  Finally,  after 
the  most  solemn  promises  of  amendment,  Christy  set  him  up 
in  a  little  business,  which,  small  as  it  was,  it  took  all  his 
little  wealth  to  establish;  keeping,  as  he  thought,  the 
pecuniary  part  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  But  the  rascal  man- 
aged to  outwit  him  in  some  way,  and  all  at  once  Christy 
found  himself  bankrupt. 

**  By  dint  of  working  early  and  late,  and  pinching  and 
denying  themselves  in  every  possible  way,  the  old  couple 
finally  succeeded  in  paying  off  every  cent  of  their  debts,  and 
laying  up  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  rainy  day.  But  the 
mother's  strength  gave  way  under  the  hard  strain  on  body 
and  mind,  and  she  was  beginning  to  fail  very  rapidly,  when 
one  day  the  son  returned  (for  he  had  left  Drayton  after  his 
failure),  with  another  demand  for  help.  The  story  he  told 
was  plausible  enough,  but  Christy  was  not  now  so  easily 
deceived.  No  entreaties  could  move  him,  and  he  ended  the 
interview  at  last  by  leading  Jack  into  the  room  where  Jane 
lay,  and  saying,  as  he  pointed  to  her — 

"  *  There 's  all  you  've  left  of  your  mother,  boy;  and  when 
the  time  comes  that  I  shall  need  to  tend  her  night  and  day, 
and  can  work  no  more,  I  have  but  just  a  hundred  dollars 
left  to  keep  us  both.  Now  go  your  ways,  and  God  forgive 
you,  as  we  do  ! ' 

**  That  very  night  Jane  grew  suddenly  worse.  Wishing 
to  send  for  Jack,  Christy  went  to  the  bureau  in  which  he 
kept  his  little  hoard,  tied  up  in  sailor  fashion  in  the  foot 
of  an  old  stocking,  for  money  to  pay  the  fellow's  stage  fare 
from  Glencoe,  where  he  was  supposed  to  be.     The  money 
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was  all  gone,  and  in  its  place  there  lay  a  hastily  pencilled 
note,  written  by  Jack,  saying  that  he  was  desperate,  and 
must  have  money  at  any  cost. 

*'  Jane  lingered  on  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  went 
home  to  her  rest,  knowing  nothing  of  this  last  cruel  blow, 
and  buoyed  up  to  the  last  by  Christy's  hearty,  trustful 
assurances  that  their  heavenly  Father  would  in  His  own 
time  bring  their  wayward  boy  back  to  them  again.  Noblo 
old  Christy,  brave  and  strong,  and  faithful !  I  believe  that 
he  never  yet  has  known  what  it  was  to  doubt  God's  mercy 
and  loving-kindness." 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  earnest  but 
entirely  useless  efforts  to  trace  the  missing  grandson.  Police 
reports,  lists  of  children  admitted  into  the  various  institu- 
tions for  the  young,  every  available  record  which  might  give 
them  any  clue  was  examined,  all  without  result,  and  they 
finally  returned  home,  Mr  Harvey  consoling  the  grandfather 
by  a  promise  that  the  juvenile  asylums  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  should  all  be  visited,  and  the  boy  regularly 
advertised  for  in  the  papers  before  the  search  was  given  up. 

A  funnier-looking  figure  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than 
that  to  which  Mrs  Harvey's  waitress  opened  the  door  at 
exactly  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  evening.  The  jacket  and 
trousers,  which  had  been  originally  made  of  black  cloth,  were 
patched  in  every  possible  direction  with  brown  and  gray, 
Mrs  Steele  having  nothing  else  wherewith  to  supply  the 
gaping  deficiencies  of  the  ragged  garments.  Even  of  these 
coloured  scraps  she  had  but  few,  and  as  Jem's  trousers  reached 
scarcely  below  his  knees,  she  had  covered  his  bare  limbs 
with  a  pair  of  old,  black  silk  stockings,  a  relic  of  her  better, 
days,  which,  being  far  too  large  for  the  slight  legs,  hung 
around  them  in  loose,  flabby  folds,  which  sank  disconsolately 
over  the  tops  of  a  pair  of  prunella  gaiters,  also  lent  him  by 
the  same  kind  but  poverty-stricken  friend.  But  Jem 
j^alked  in  with. head,  erect,  proud  in  the  consciousness  of 
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wearing,  for  the  first  time  in  His  life,  a  white  collar  and 
black  cravat  What  if  the  collar  were  but  a  bit  of  white 
paper,  neatly  pinned  around  the  neck  of  his  jacket,  and 
the  cravat  a  worn  piece  of  alpaca,  tied  up  into  a  tiny  bow. 

"  Who  'd  know  the  differ  1"  Jem  had  asked,  joyously,  as 
he  surveyed  himself  with  infinite  satisfaction  in  a  scrap  of 
broken  glass,  which  served  Mrs  Steele  as  a  mirror.  "  He 
said  I  needn't  do  nothin'  but  wash  up,  but  I  bet  he  '11  think 
I  'm  jolly  when  he  sees  how  nice  I  'm  fixed." 

That  he  had  "  washed  up  "  was  a  fact  patent  to  every  one 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  his  ruddy  face,  which 
had  been  scrubbed  over  and  over  again  through  the  day 
with  such  vigour  and  pertinacity,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
face  to  be  ashamed  of  if  it  had  not  shone  with  cleanliness. 
In  fact,  the  whole  day  had  been  occupied  with  preparations 
for  this  magnificent  party;  for  Mrs  Steele's  weak  fingers 
had  been  toiling  incessantly  over  the  old  clothes ;  and,  of 
course,  Jem  had  spent  all  his  hours  in  bed,  only  varying 
the  tedium  of  the  long  morning  and  afternoon  by  turns  of 
vigorous  ablutions,  performed  in  a  tin  basin,  which  Willie 
as  frequently  emptied,  and  replenished  with  fresh  water* 
On  the  whole,  Jem  had  enjoyed  the  day  hugely ;  and  now 
that  he  stood  within  the  door  of  Mr  Harvey's  house,  his 
bliss  was  complete. 

"  This  is  where  Mr  Harvey  puts  up,  ain't  it  ?"  he  asked, 
as  he  was  admitted  into  the  hall. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  smiling,  In  spite  of  herself,  at  the 
grotesque  image.     "  Walk  right  into  this  room." 

"  Hallo !  there  you  are,  Mister.  Ain't  you  got  a  nice  place, 
though  !"  said  Jem,  admiringly,  as  Mr  Harvey  came  forward 
to  meet  him.  "  My !  how  them  things  does  shine !"  and  he 
gazed  in  admiration  at  the  lighted  chandeliers  above  his  head. 

"  And  how  your  face  shines !"  said  Mr  Harvey.  "  You 
will  not  be  afraid  of  soiling  any  one's  hands  with  your  fingers 
to-night,  Jem." 

IS. 
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"  No ;  I  think  not,  Mister.  I  *m  fixed  up  pretty  good, 
ain't  II"  and  he  looked  down  in  supreme  delight  at  his 
ludicrous  legs.  "  Them  shoes  is  pretty  big :  my  feet  slides 
round  in  'em  considerable,  and  they  're  woman's  shoes  too ; 
but  I  thought  nobody  'd  see,  'cause  it  was  night,  you  know.** 

*'  You  will  do  nicely,"  said  Mr  Harvey  j  "  and  I  'm  glad 
you  took  so  much  pains  to  please  me.  Now,  let  me  take 
you  into  the  other  room,  where  you  will  find  the  rest  of  the 
boys." 

None  of  Jem's  bright  dreams  of  the  anticipated  party, 
gay  and  fanciful  as  they  were,  had  pictured  to  him  in  apy 
degree  the  enjoyment  of  this  evening.  With  four  earnest 
hearts  intent  on  making  every  moment  a  bright  spot  in  the 
life  of  each  of  those  half-starved,  forlorn  boys,  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise ;  and  the  fifth  member  of  that  little 
family  group,  although  he  took  no  part  in  the  general  gaiety, 
contributed  his  full  share  to  its  enjoyment  by  simply  watch- 
ing them  all  with  those  gentle  eyes,  and  that  smile  of  ready 
sympathy  and  benevolence. 

Game  followed  game,  interspersed  with  pleasant  chat  and 
story-telling,  until  after  nine  o'clock;  and  then  the  happy 
party  were  led  down-stairs  to  supper.  And  such  a  supper  ! 
Beautiful  cakes,  all  snowed  over  with  sugar,  oranges,  can- 
dies, nuts,  and  delicious  ice-cream.  Jem  sat  there  eating 
ravenously,  as  all  his  companions  did ;  but  suddenly  he  laid 
down  the  spoon  which  he  had  been  using  with  so  much 
vigour,  and  taking  up  a  cake  which  lay  beside  his  plate, 
turned  it  over  in  his  hand,  looked  at  it  this  way  and  that, 
and  then  catching  the  eye  of  Kitty,  who  was  flying  hither 
and  thither,  full  of  business  in  attending  to  her  guests, 
motioned  her  to  come  to  him. 

"Do  you  want  something?"  she  said,  glad  to  wait  on 
him ;  for  his  pleasant  face  and  clear,  merry  laughter  had 
won  her  heart.     "  What  shall  I  bring  you  1 " 

"Nothin'^  oh,  nothin'  I     I've  got  a  plenty.     But  I  just 
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wanted  to  ask  you  if  it  'ud  be  bad  manners  for  me  to  put 
them  cakes  into  my  pocket.  I  'd  like  to  take  *em  to  the  woman 
what  dressed  up  my  legs  and  sewed  my  clothes.  She's 
awful  ill.  Why,  if  you  'd  hear  her  cough,  you  'd  just  think 
she  was  a  breakin'  all  to  bits  inside  of  her.  And  then  she 's 
got  a  boy.  Why,  you  never  see  such  a  chap.  A  little  rat 
of  a  feller,  with  just  skin  to  cover  his  bones,  and  that's 
all  there  is  of  him.  I  thought  I  'd  like  to  feed  'em  up  on 
my  cakes  'cause  they're  good  to  me,  and  they  never  got 
nothin'  like  this." 

"  Don't  save  those,  eat  them  yourself,  Jem,"  said  Kitty, 
"  We  '11  give  you  something  for  your  friends.  1 11  tell 
mother  about  them." 

So  Jem  ate  his  cakes  in  peace,  and  Kitty  kept  her  pro- 
mise  by  coaxing  her  mother  to  pack  a  basketful  of  niceties 
for  the  poor  woman  and  her  child. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Mr  Harvey,  when  they  had  gone  up- 
stairs again,  *^  I  think  that  we  will  ask  Mr  Dunn  to  read  a 
story  from  the  Bible  to  us,  and  then  we  will  thank  the  dear 
Father  in  heaven  who  has  given  us  such  a  happy  evening 
together." 

**  I  '11  read  you  a  story  of  a  poor  boy,"  said  the  old  man, 
as  he  slowly  turned  the  pages  of  the  Bible, — "  a  poor  boy 
who  sinned  against  his  father,  and  went  wandering  from 
him.  But  by  and  by  he  grew  weary  of  his  sin  and  folly ; 
and  just  so  soon  as  he  turned  his  face  in  sorrow  to  his  father, 
the  old  man  took  him  home  to  his  heart  again.  That 's  you 
and  me,  my  boys ;  and  the  good  father  who  loved  his  way- 
ward son  is  our  tender  Father  in  heaven." 

The  chapter  was  read,  and  not  an  eye  in  the  room  wan- 
dered from  the  old  man's  face,  as  the  tremulous  voice,  so 
full  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  told  the  oft-repeated  story  of 
the  prodigal  son.  And  then  they  knelt  around  him,  while 
he  thanked  the  loving  Master  for  this  ray  of  sunshine  which 
had  brightened  their  dark  lives,  and  besought  Him,  in  simple 
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words  of  earnest  entreaty,  to  lead  His  wandering  ones  home 
to  their  Father's  house.  No  one  of  those  young  hearts 
knew  why  the  white-haired  stranger  pled  so  earnestly  for 
them ;  but  when  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Jem,  who  stood 
nearest  him,  slipped  his  hand  confidingly  in  his,  and  whis- 
pered— 

"  Do  you  really  think,  Mister,  that  Him  as  lives  up  there, 
the  one  you  Ve  been  a  talking  to,  loves  fellers  like  us  ] " 

"  Yes,  I  do  believe  it.  Why,  boy,"  and  the  withered 
face  grew  white  with  smothered  pain  as  Jem  watched  it, 
"  if  I  didn't  believe  it,  I  'd  go  mad.  He  does  love  you.  If 
you  're  steeped  to  the  crown  of  your  head  in  sin,  His  hand 
can  lift  you  into  the  light,  and  wash  you  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  Oh  !  boy,  go  home,  and  tell  Him  you  want 
Him,  and  He  will  fold  you  in  His  arms,  and  hold  you  safe. 
Don't  wait,  don't  wait.  Take  the  Lord  at  His  word  now, 
and  He  will  keep  you  in  the  light  of  His  love  for  ever." 

They  were  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
company;  and  the  words  were  spoken  in  a  low,  thrilling 
tone,  which  awed  the  boy  into  stillness.  He  stood  gazing 
at  the  excited  speaker  in  utter  surprise,  until  Christy,  with 
a  sudden,  long-drawn  breath,  seemed  to  regain  his  com- 
posure. 

**  I  meant  all  I  said,  my  son ;"  and  he  laid  his  .hand  upon 
him  as  he  spoke  again,  more  quietly  than  before.  **  I  was 
a  bit  worked  up,  I  believe ;  but  it 's  all  true.  Give  that 
young  heart  of  yours  to  the  Lord  Christ,  and  He  '11  keep 
you  safe  and  happy  all  your  days.  Just  love  Him — ^love 
the  dear  Lord  Jesus,  who  lived  and  suffered  and  died  for 
you ;  that 's  all  He  wants.     Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you.*' 

The  boy  was  turning  away,  still  solemnised  and  wonder- 
ing, when  the  old  man  spoke  to  him  again,  this  time  in  an 
eager  whisper. 

"Wait  a  bit,  sonny.  You  wouldn't  happen  to  know,  I 
snppoBo,  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Jack  or  John  Dunn  1" 
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"  Jack — Jack  Dunn,"  said  Jem,  reflectively,  "  No,  I  don't 
know  no  such  feller.  Think  he  don't  live  in  our  parts. 
But — why — I'm  sorry,  Mister.  You  want  him  real  bad, 
don't  you  ]  I  wish  I  did  know  him,  so  as  I  could  tell  you. 
I  do  so  j"  and  he  looked  up  with  real  heartfelt  sympathy 
into  the  rugged,  old  face,  now  anxious  and  quivering  again 
with  eager  excitement. 

"  Yes,"  said  Christy,  slowly,  "  you  are  right,  boy.  I  do 
feel  bad  about  it.  But  I  can  wait,"  he  went  on,  his  eye 
softening  again,  and  his  face  taking  back  its  calmness  and 
composure.  ''  The  Lord  will  bring  it  all  right  in  time.  I 
want  him, — yes,  I  do  want  him  sorely ;  but  I  will  wait  the 
Lord's  good  time." 

The  boy  lingered  for  a  moment  beside  him,  then  crept  a 
little  closer,  and  whispered — 

"  I  '11  look  out  for  him,  and  if  ever  I  set  eyes  on  him,  1 11 
run  right  to  Mr  Harvey  and  tell  him.  You  see  if  I  don't. 
Good-bye,  Mister." 

"  Good-bye."  A  trembling  hand  was  laid  on  Jemmy's 
head  as  the  old  man  added,  solemnly,  <'  God  be  gracious 
unto  thee,  my  son." 

Jem's  party  was  over.  The  boys  had  all  gone  to  their 
homes ;  Kitty  was  sleeping  soundly  in  her  white  bed,  tired 
out  with  her  exertions ;  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  save  one,  had  followed  her  example.  That  one  was 
old  Christy.  He  lay  wakeful  and  full  of  thought,  longing 
with  an  intensity  of  yearning  love  for  that  little,  stray  boy, 
the  only  child  of  his  only  child  And  all  the  while  the  boy 
was  not  very  far  away.  Christy  had  seen  him,  and  spoken 
with  him.  That  very  night  his  hand  had  been  laid  upon 
hia  head  in  blessing. 
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The  two  following  days  were  spent  by  Mr  Harvey,  Edward 
Churchill,  and  Christy  in  a  search  for  the  missing  boy,  which, 
of  course,  proved  entirely  fruitless.  Orphan  Asylums,  Houses 
of  Correction,  and  every  institution  where  so  young  a  boy 
might  have  been  placed  either  by  friends  or  by  the  law, 
were  examined  in  vain.  Once  or  twice  a  ray  of  hope  was 
caught,  as  the  name  of  Dunn  was  read,  and  on  inquiry  found 
to  belong  to  a  child  of  about  twelve  years  of  age ;  but  the 
hope  was  always  kindled  only  to  be  crushed  again  by  some 
strong  proof  that  the  boy  was  not  the  child  of  Christy's 
son.  At  length,  wearied  out  and  disheartened,  the  old  man 
relinquished  the  search. 

**  The  only  way,"  said  Mr  Harvey,  as  they  all  sat  talking 
the  matter  over  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  useless 
toil, — "  the  only  way  is  to  leave  your  name  and  address,  or 
mine,  at  all  these  institutions,  with  directions  to  each  to 
notify  us  if  any  boy  answering  to  the  little  we  know  of  your 
grandson  is  brought  there ;  and  then  to  advertise  thoroughly 
both  for  him  and  for  the  writer  of  the  letter.  We  will  do 
that ;  and  then,  Christy,  old  friend,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
tenderly  on  the  bent  shoulder  near  him,  "  then  we  must  just 
wait." 

"  Yes,"  said  Christy,  lifting  up  his  worn,  tired  face,  and 
turning  it,  brightened  now  with  a  quiet  smile,  toward  the 
younger  man. 

"  Yes,  I  must  wait.  I  Ve  learned  to  do  that,  Master  Harvey. 
You  will  let  me  call  you  Master  Harvey  still,  for  you  seem 
but  a  boy  yet  to  white-haired  old  Christy.  I  must  mourn 
for  my  poor  boy  :  a  father's  heart  will  always  do  that,  I  'm 
thinking ;  but  I  believe  I  know  what  the  Master  meant  when 
He  saldj   *  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
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comforted.'  He  has  come  to  me  with  many  a  sweet  bit  of 
comfort  bom  out  of  this  very  trouble  already ;  and  I  think, 
indeed  I  'm  well-nigh  sure,  that  He  '11  let  me  hear  of  my  son 
as  living  or  dying  unto  Him.  Perhaps  not  in  this  world ; 
but  if  not,  then  either  I  '11  meet  him  above  when  I  win  the 
good  port,  or  I  '11  be  the  joyf ullest  of  all  the  glad  angels  that 
rejoice  over  one  more  '  sinner  that  repenteth.' " 

"It 's  strange,"  he  went  on,  after  a  pause,  "  it 's  very  strange 
how  I  seem  to  see  the  boy  in  every  little  fellow  I  meet. 
Partic'lar  if  he 's  black-eyed,  with  brown,  curly  hair.  There 's 
that  one  there, — Jemmy  Ford,  you  called  him, — he  seems  so 
Hke  my  boy.  To  be  sure  Jack  was  a  stout,  rosy  chap  as 
ever  I  see,  and  this  one  is  very  small  and  pale  to  look  at. 
Yet,  maybe,  if  this  one  was  to  live  beside  the  sea,  and  run 
wild  all  day,  he'd  be  much  the  same  as  Jack.  But  no  : 
they  're  not  like  after  all, — they  're  not  like ; "  and  the  old 
man  sighed  heavily.  "  He  did  bring  him  back  to  me  in  some 
way ;  but  my  poor  Jack  never  had  that  broad,  open  brow, 
and  them  clear,  up-looking  eyes.     No,  no  :  they  *re  not  like." 

But  it  seemed  as  if,  in  that  long-drawn  sigh,  Christy  had 
breathed  out  all  the  bitterness  of  his  grief ;  for  from  that 
moment  his  face  lost  the  anxious,  troubled  look  which  it  had 
worn  ever  since  the  night  on  which  he  had  received  the 
unsatisfactory  letter,  and  took  back  its  expression  of  rest  and 
peace. 

"  Christy,"  said  Edward  Churchill,  as  they  sat  side  by 
side  in  the  railway  carriage,  whirling  rapidly  over  the  road 
on  their  homeward  journey,  "  you  are  a  most  incomprehen- 
sible man." 

"  How  is  that,  Master  Edward  ? "  asked  the  old  man,  turn- 
ing his  quiet  face  upon  the  boy  with  a  smile.  "  I  'm  but  a 
simple  old  sailor  at  the  best,  sir.  How  is  it  that  you  think 
me  hard  to  understand  ? " 

"What  is  the  reason  that  you  have  been  so  calm  and 
composed  last  evening  and  to-day  ? "  asked  Edward,  replying 
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by  asking  a  question  in  his  turn.  "  Ever  since  Friday  even- 
ing, until  last  nighty  no  one  who  looked  at  you  could  fail  to  see 
that  you  carried  a  heavy  burden,  too  great  for  your  strength ; 
not  only  your  face,  but  your  whole  manner  and  appearance, 
showed  it ;  and  now  you  seem  to  have  laid  it  all  aside,  and  just 
slipped  quietly  back  into  the  happy,  peaceful  Christy  of  the 
old  cabin  on  the  beach.  Where  is  that  anxious,  troubled  man 
whom  I  brought  down  from  Qraydon  with  me  on  Monday 
morning ;  and  what  has  become  of  that  weight  of  grief  which 
seemed  to  be  breaking  him  down,  body  and  mind  ] " 

"  You  Ve  answered  your  own  question,  sir,"  said  Christy, 
gently.  "  You  say  it  seems  as  if  I  'd  laid  it  all  aside,  and  that 's 
what  I  Ve  done,  Master  Edward.  When  first  that  letter  came 
to  me,  bringing  up  poor  Jack  before  my  old  eyes  so  vivid- 
like,  and  then  goin*  on  to  tell  me  that  he*d  left  a  pauper  boy, 
with  no  living  soul  to  care  for  him,  I  was  well-nigh  distracted, 
and  I  felt  that  I  must  use  all  the  little  strength  and  all  the 
scanty  earnings  I  had  in  seekin'  for  the  child  until  I  found  him. 
But  now  I  've  done  all  that  can  be  done.  I  've  sailed  up  and 
down  through  the  waters,  looking  for  the  poor,  little  stray 
bark ;  I  Ve  put  out  every  signal,  and  watched  close  for  a  gun 
of  distress  ;  but  I  never  heerd  it,  and  I  never  saw  nothing 
to  guide  me;  and  so  I've  put  my  helm  a-port,  and  steered 
toward  home  again.  You  would  not  have  me  carry  all  that 
cargo  of  pain  and  worriment  and  grief  back  with  me,  Master 
Edward.  I  'm  but  a  poor,  old,  leaky  craft,  and  such  a  weight 
would  sink  me  in  the  deep  waters ;  and  so  I  have  laid  it  all 
on  Him  who  bids  me,  *  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and 
He  shall  sustain  thee  ! '     I  can  do  no  better  nor  that,  sir." 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  but  the  boy  did  not  reply  ;  and 
he  went  on  in  the  same  assured,  confident  tone — 

"  *  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  past  finding  out,'  there 's 
no  truer  word  in  Scriptur*  nor  that,  sir.  And  yet  if  one 
gives  up  tryin'  to  find  them  out,  and  sits  down  quiet  and  still, 
takin'  the  Lord  at  His  word,  that '  all  things  work  together 
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for  good  to  them  that  love  God/  there's  a  wondrous  deal 
made  clear  to  them.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
and  had  but  just  found  out  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  best  Captain  for  me  to  sail  under,  I  used  to  bother  my 
head  a  great  deal  trying  to  understand  certain  things  in  the 
Scriptur'  which  was  quite  out  of  my  line  of  thinkin',  and 
there  was  one  verse  in  particular  that  I  never  could  make  out, 
but  bein'  it  was  spoke  by  our  Lord  himself  I  knew  it  must 
be  even  mere  true  nor  common,  so  I  thought  over  it  and 
thought  over  it,  both  me  and  Jane  did,  but  we  couldn't  make 
nothin'  out  of  it,  and  this  was  it, — I  was  speakin'  of  it  last 
m'ght :  *  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted.* I  was  a  young  man  with  as  bright  and  chirpy  a 
little  wife  as  one  need  wish  to  see,  and  a  beautiful  baby  boy 
that  was  the  light  of  our  eyes.  I  'd  a  trim  little  bark,  good 
health,  and  strong  limbs,  and  as  happy  a  heart  as  man  was 
ever  blessed  with  j  and  to  me  the  thought  of  pain  and  grief 
was  very  far  from  being  blessed.  But  there  stood  that  verse 
in  the  Lord's  own  WQrds,  and  often  and  often  I  puzzled  my 
poor  brains  over  it.  But  by  and  by  I  found  out  that  that 
verse,  and  a  good  many  others  in  the  Blessed  Book,  aren't 
meant  so  much  for  the  head  as  for  the  heart.  Master  Edward. 
In  fact,  the  head  can't  do  nothin'  at  all  with  them  ;  but  when 
a  poor,  weary  heart,  battered  and  crushed  by  some  big  weight 
of  sorrow,  gets  hold  of  them,  and  takes  them  in,  it  knows 
just  what  they  mean." 

He  paused,  and  glanced  out  at  the  clear  blue  sky  a 
moment ;  then  went  on  again — 

"  I  Ve  lost  my  strong  health ;  my  limbs  is  grown  stiff  and 
weakly ;  my  little  vessel  went  to  the  bottom  in  a  fierce  gale 
years  since;  my  cheery,  rosy  woman  faded  and  withered 
here,  and  then  was  lifted  out  of  my  sight  to  bloom  again  in 
the*Lord's  own  garden  above ;  and  my  sweet,  innocent  baby, 
my  winsome  boy, — well,  the  Lord  knows  where  he  is  and 
what  he  is ;  but  however  it  may  be  with  him,  I  know  nothiuf 
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of  him,  and  the  old  man  stands  alone.  If  in  his  young, 
bright  days  his  brain  puzzled  vainly  over  the  Lord's  own 
words,  what  would  it  do  now  ?  But  thanks  be  to  His  dear 
name,  the  dumb,  stupid  head  has  naught  to  do  with  it :  the 
tired  aching  heart  has  seized  it,  and  holds  it  close.  I  never 
knew  the  Lord  before  as  I  know  Him  now.  '  As  one  whom 
his  mother  comforteth,  so  He  comforts  me  I'  Ah !  Master 
Edward,  you  've  much  to  learn  yet.  I  wish  you  knew  the 
Lord  as  I  do." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  sincerity  of  that  wish.  The 
earnest  tone,  the  touch  of  the  trembling  hand,  the  entreating 
look  in  the  face  bent  toward  him,  all  told  the  same  story  of 
strong  desire. 

"  Thank  you :  I  know  you  wish  it,"  said  the  boy ;  and 
then  a  silence  fell  between  them,  unbroken  for  many  a  long 
mile  of  their  journey. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  Christy's  desire 
that  Edward  should  take  orders  under  his  Captain,  as  he 
often  expressed  it,  had  been  made  known  to  his  young  friend, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  existed  a  sympathy  far 
stronger  than  that  kindly  feeling  which  drew  every  boy  in 
Drayton  Hall  toward  the  old  fisherman.  The  cabin  on  the 
beach,  which  had  been  Christy's  home  ever  since  his  child- 
hood, was,  and  always  had  been,  the  resort  of  all  Drayton 
boys ;  for  the  old  man's  store  of  anecdote,  fund  of  sea-stories 
and  "  yams,"  was  inexhaustible ;  and  he  was  never  loath  to 
bring  them  out  for  the  amusement  of  the  scores  of  merry 
boys,  who,  sure  of  their  welcome,  flocked  in  upon  him  at  all 
times  and  seasons  in  which  they  could  escape  the  restraint 
of  school. 

But  well  as  he  loved  a  talk  with  any  of  his  young  friends, 

there  was  no  one  among  them  all  whom  he  looked  upon  with 

the  same  interest  and  affection  as  that  with  which  he  regarded 

Edward  Churchill.     Born  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own 

simple  home,  and  descended  from  a  family  to  whom  all  the 
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poorer  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Graydon  village  looked 
with  veneration  and  loyal  love,  the  boy  had  grown  up  from 
his  very  babyhood  crowned  with  the  blessings  of  those  to 
whom  his  father  and  grandfathers  for  generations  back  had 
been  advisers  and  benefactors.  Churchill  Manor  House  (for 
the  gray  stone  mansion  still  held  its  old-time  name)  was  the 
pride  and  delight  of  all  the  country  round ;  and  its  present 
occupants,  Miss  Mary  Churchill  and  her  young  brother 
Edward,  not  only  inherited  the  love  and  kindliness  which 
had  been  given  to  those  who  went  before  them,  but  pos- 
sessed beside  a  wealth  of  more  tender  love,  which  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  been  left  fatherless  and  motherless, 
when  the  boy  was  a  tiny  infant,  woke  for  them  in  the  hearts 
of  their  plainer  country  neighbours. 

In  the  cabin  of  old  Christy  all  this  store  of  affection  had 
been  strengthened  and  quickened  by  the  sympathy  and 
friendly  aid  which  had  been  ever  ready  for  his  need.  Miss 
Mary  had  always  a  word  of  encouragement  and  cheer  for 
the  anxious,  troubled  father,  and  of  hope  for  the  erring  son  : 
no  one  was  willing  to  believe  in  his  promises  of  amendment 
but  she ;  and  little  as  the  often  disappointed  man  trusted 
them  himself,  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  one  person  in 
the  world  at  least  had  a  little  spark  of  hope  for  his  wayward 
boy.  But  when  old  Jane  sank  down  beneath  the  weight 
of  her  sorrows,  Christy's  young  friends  proved  a  comfort 
indeed.  No  daughter  could  have  been  more  gentle  and 
tender  toward  the  sick  woman  than  Miss  Mary  proved 
herself ;  and  since  the  hour  when  the  brother  and  sister  had 
watched  with  the  lonely  man  beside  her  dying  bed,  and  the 
girFs  gentle  hand  had  closed  the  sightless  eyes,  and  the  boy's 
voice  had  whispered  softly,  "  Christy,  I  will  be  your  boy," 
the  aching  heart  had  taken  the  two  into  its  innermost 
chamber,  and  its  door  had  been  closed  upon  them  never  to 
reopen. 

The  promise  given  by  the  five-year  old  boy  h.«i.d  t^^\i^^\L 
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kept.  In  every  case  where  Lis  hand  could  minister  to  the 
desolate  man's  need,  it  had  been  ready ;  and  this  visit  to 
New  York,  as  his  guide  and  helper,  was  but  one  case  out 
of  very  many  in  which  Edward  Churchill*8  strong  young 
arm  and  quick  intelligence  had  been  placed  completely  at 
Christy's  service,  in  circumstances  in  which  the  simple  fisher- 
man would  have  been  at  a  loss.  Loving  the  boy  so  fondly, 
it  was  no  marvel  that  Christy's  heart  should  grieve  sadly 
over  the  fact  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  Lord,  whom  the 
old  man  loved  and  served  with  all  his  heart  and  aU  his 
strengtL 

"  What  a  curious  old  fellow  he  is !"  said  Edward  Churchill 
to  himself,  as,  having  reached  Graydon,  he  sat  in  the  car- 
riage which  had  met  them  at  the  dep6t,  watching  Christy's 
retreating  form  as  it  wound  slowly  down  the  rambling  path, 
which  led  from  the  carriage  road  to  the  beach. 

"  There,  he  is  safely  down,  Thomas.  Drive  on :  I  only 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  he  did  not  fall^  for  he  is  about 
tired  out." 

He  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  as  the  coachman  obeyed 
his  orders,  rather  fatigued  himself  with  the  events  of  the 
plast  few  days ;  and  Christy's  words  were  soon  driven  from 
his  thoughts  by  his  sister  s  eager  greeting,  as  she  met  him  at 
the  gateway  leading  into  the  grounds  of  their  lovely  home. 

It  was  a  quaint,  old  place,  that  hut — ^for  it  was  scarcely 
more — into  which  Christy  entered  when  he  had  waved  his 
last  farewell  to  his  young  escort,  filled  from  end  to  end  of 
the  one  long,  low  room  with  all  sorts  of  strange  things ;  and 
up-stairs,  in  the  little  loft  with  its  peaked  roof  touching  the 
floor  on  either  side,  there  was  gathered  a  collection  still  more 
motley  of  things  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  every 
clime  under  the  sky.  For  Christy's  forefathers  and  relations 
had  always  been  sailors,  and  he  had  himself,  in  the  early 
days  of  his  strength  and  vigour,  sailed  to  many  a  far-away 
port  aa  captain  of  the  brave  little  vessel  of  which  he  had 
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spoken  to  Edward  as  his  "  trim  little  bark."  When  things 
had  gone  wrong  with  him,  and  he  had  in  his  old  age  lost 
his  little  property,  he  had  taken  np  the  business  of  a  fisher- 
man, but  he  never  lost  his  love  for  his  queer  old  possessions; 
and  the  cabin  on  the  beach,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  had 
never  yet  parted  with  any  of  its  treasures,  save  when  one 
was  bestowed  from  time  to  time,  as  a  gift,  on  some  friend. 
A  huge  coil  of  rope  which  had  once  been  used  on  the  JaiM 
lay  in  one  comer,  while  a  broken  anchor,  shells,  stones,  a 
piece  of  the  skull  of  a  whale,  the  jaw  of  a  sword-fish,  skins 
of  foreign  animals,  and  scores  of  other  curiosities,  all  nearly 
worthless  to  any  one  but  their  owner,  were  gathered  around 
it,  or  hung  on  countless  nails  around  the  walls  of  the  room. 

WeU  was  it  for  Christy  that  the  very  room  itself  seemed 
like  an  old  friend  to  him,  for  lonely  and  desolate  enough  it 
looked  as  he  entered  it ;  quiet  and  still,  the  ashes  lying  cold 
on  the  hearth,  and  no  living  voice  to  bid  him  welcome,  nor 
loving  hand  to  prepare  his  simple  meal.  Perhaps  the  still- 
ness and  dreariness  struck  him  more  forcibly  than  usual,  for 
he  paused  as  he  entered  the  door,  and  a  heavy  sigh  escaped 
him  as  he  glanced  round  the  empty  room. 

"  Home  again,'*  he  said  to  himself,  half  aloud.  "  I  'd 
thought  I  'd  come  home  di£ferent  from  this.  O  Janie,  woman, 
it 's  dreadful  lonesome  now  you  're  gone." 

He  stood  looking  over  the  silent  room  for  a  moment,  and 
then  crossing  the  floor  to  the  hearth  began  to  lay  a  fire. 

"  I  '11  make  up  a  bit  of  a  blaze,"  he  said,  more  cheerily, 
"  and  then  it  won't  be  so  dreary  like." 

A  supper  of  tea  and  ship-bread  was  quickly  prepared ; 
and  then,  having  washed  his  dishes  and  set  them  all  away 
with  careful  nicety,  Christy  opened  an  old  sea-chest  which 
occupied  one  comer  of  the  apartment. 

It  was  not  often  that  the  contents  of  that  worm-eaten  chest 
saw  the  light,  for  in  it  the  solitary  man  had  laid  away  many 
a  memento  of  those  whom  he  had  loved  and  lost  \  and  his 
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heart  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain  which  the 
sight  of  those  hoarded  relics  laid  upon  it.  He  lifted  up 
article  after  article  and  laid  it  tenderly  down  upon  the  floor, 
evidently  looking  for  something  which  lay  beneath  those 
which  his  hand  first  touched.  Faded  dresses  of  dark  calico, 
a  black  silk  bonnet,  a  pair  of  darned  and  threadbare  gloves ; 
then  a  suit  of  boy's  clothes  of  coarse,  gray  cloth ;  a  broken 
straw  hat;  a  copy-book  written  by  a  careless,  untaught  hand; 
two  or  three  miniature  boats,  roughly  cut  out  of  wood;  and 
many  another  memento  of  the  childhood  and  boyish  days  of 
his  unhappy  son. 

At  last  the  object  of  his  search  was  reached,  a  worn  Bible, 
on  whose  faded  cover  was  printed,  "  Jane  Dunn,  from  her 
good  man  Christopher."  The  Bible  was  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  every  article  which  he  had  taken  from  the  chest,  was 
carefully  replaced  before  Christy  returned  to  the  book. 

"  I  '11  read  in  her  Bible  to-night,"  he  said,  as  he  opened  it 
with  gentle,  reverent  fingers.  "  It  will  seem  to  bring  her 
nearer,  and  I  'm  sorely  lonesome  without  her  to-night,  my 
bright,  little  Janie !" 

The  old  heart  had  travelled  back  to  the  days  when  she 
had  been  a  pretty  young  bride,  and  had  come  home  with  him 
to  his  cabin  by  the  seaside  to  bo  its  sunshine  and  its  joy. 
It  came  a  trifle  nearer  to  these  darker  days,  a  moment  later, 
when,  turning  a  page  of  the  Bible,  he  came  upon  a  ring  of 
golden  hair  laid  away  between  the  leaves.  He  lifted  it  up, 
looking  long  and  lovingly  at  it. 

"  My  little  child,"  he  said,  softly ;  *'  my  little,  winsome, 
laughing  lad.     God  bless  his  sunny  head  ! " 

It  was  long  before  the  shining  curl  was  laid  away  again 
in  its  resting-place,  for  the  old  man  fell  to  dreaming  over  it; 
and  his  dream  was  very  sweet,  too  sweet  to  be  broken,  even 
by  the  moving  of  a  hand.  But,  at  length,  he  roused  himself, 
and  began  to  read.  The  pages  were  turned  again  and  again, 
for here&d  but  a  few  verses  in  any  one  place;  and  if  there 
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had  been  any  there  to  watch  him,  they  would  have  seen  that 
the  dim  eyes  only  rested  on  such  words  as  '*  Jesus  called 
a  little  child  unto  Him,"  "  Suffer  little"children  to  come  unto 
me,"  or  some  such  tender  words  of  love  for  the  little  ones. 
At  length  he  closed  the  book. 

"  He  will  save  this  child  in  His  own  way,"  he  said,  con- 
fidently; and  before  another  hour  had  passed,  he  was  sleeping 
as  peacefully  as  if  no  sorrow  had  ever  darkened  his  path. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

**  JESUS  ONLY." 


**  Jemmy  !  Jemmy  !  Wake  up  and  come  to  mother." 

Jemmy  Ford  was  sleeping  heavily  after  a  hard  day's 
work  j  and  waking  confused  and  startled  by  a  terrified  voice, 
and  the  grasp  of  a  shaking  hand,  could  not,  at  first,  recog- 
nise the  speaker. 

"  What  is  it  1  Who  are  you  1 "  he  asked,  lifting  up  his 
head.  "  Oh  !  is  it  you,  Willie  ? "  for  the  light  of  the  street- 
lamp,  striking  on  the  face  of  the  child  beside  him,  showed 
him  who  had  disturbed  his  dreams. 

"  Yes,  it 's  me.  Come  to  mother,  quick.  There 's  some- 
thing very  queer  the  matter  with  her." 

Jemmy  sprang  up  at  once,  and  seizing  Willie's  hand,  the 
two  ran  up  the  street  together,  Willie  striving  incoherently 
to  give  his  friend  some  account  of  his  mother's  condition. 

Six  weeks  had  passed  by  since  the  boys  had  first  met, 
and  Jemmy  had  proved  himself  a  true  friend  to  the  weak, 
timid  child.  He  had  done  well  in  his  own  little  trade,  and 
had  been  most  generous  in  sharing  his  scanty  meals  with 
Willie,  and  most  watchful  and  careful  for  him  in  every  cir- 
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cnmstance  where  his  greater  self-possession  and  hardihood 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  aiding  him.  From  the  first, 
Jem  had  fancied  the  child,  and  there  was  growing  ap  between 
them  a  close  friendship,  a  real  tenderness  such  as  seldom 
exists  between  boys  of  their  age.  Jemmy  had  never  had 
any  one  to  love  before,  and  his  whole  heart  had  gone  out  to 
this  frail  little  fellow  in  a  strong,  protective  affection ;  and 
Willie  repaid  his  kindness,  by  a  childish,  clinging  love,  which 
trusted  him  entirely,  and  depended  on  him  without  reserve. 

"  What  ails  your  mother  1 "  asked  Jem,  as  they  ran  hur- 
riedly on. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  she  acts  very  strangely.  You  know 
she  has  been  feeling  very  weak  lately,  and  sometimes  she  is 
so  choked  for  breath  that  it  seems  as  if  she  couldn't  live. 
But  to-night  when  she  laid  down,  I  thought  she  looked  bet- 
ter, and  told  her  I  believed  she  was  going  to  get  well,  her 
cheeks  were  so  nice  and  red-  She  didn't  say  anything,  she 
only  just  smiled  a  little ;  but  she  kind  of  looked  as  if  she 
didn't  think  so.  But  I  did,  and  I  went  to  sleep  quite  happy, 
thinking  how  nice  it  would  be.  Once  I  woke  up,  and  she 
was  lying  so  still  that  I  thought  she  was  very  sound  asleep  ; 
but  a  little  while  after  she  began  to  make  a  queer  noise  in 
her  throat :  I  jumped  up  and  struck  a  light,  and  she  was 
lying  with  her  eyes  open,  staring  at  the  ceiling.  I  couldn't 
make  her  look  at  me,  though  I  called  her  and  called  her,  so 
I  got  frightened,  and  ran  for  you.  Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  we  're 
here  ! " 

He  almost  gasped  the  last  words,  for  what  with  swift 
running  and  eager  talking,  he  was  quite  exhausted. 

The  candle  which  he  had  lighted  was  still  burning  dimly; 
and,  by  its  light,  Jem  could  see  the  face  upon  the  bed  as 
they  entered  the  room.  He  had  never  seen  death  before, 
but  he  knew  that  the  angel  stood  in  that  room  ;  and  he  stole 
across  the  floor  as  timidly  as  Willie  himself.  For  a  moment 
the  two  boys  stood  beside  the  miserable  bed,  silently  watching 
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the  white  face,  and  the  slow  rise  and  fall  of  the  tattered  quilt 
which  covered  the  labouring  chest ;  then  Willie's  imploring 
eyes  turned  on  Jem  with  a  mute  appeal,  which  the  boy  was 
powerless  to  answer  in  any  way  save  by  putting  his  arm 
around  his  neck  and  holding  him  close  to  him.  All  at  once 
the  staring  eyes  were  closed,  then  opened  again  and  lifted  to 
Willie's  face.  It  seemed  to  Jem  as  if  their  expression  must 
have  been  caught  from  his,  for  the  look  of  agonised  entreaty 
which  the  boy  had  turned  upon  him  rested  on  him  again 
from  the  mother's  eyes. 

"  She  wants  something  !  Oh,  what  does  she  want  1 " 
cried  the  boy,  kneeling  down  by  her  side. 

*^  Willie,  Willie  ! " 

The  name  was  whispered  again  and  again,  with  that  sup- 
plicating look,  but  the  failing  voice  had  strength  for  no- 
thing more. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  him,"  said  Jem,  gently,  as  he  knelt 
beside  the  bed ;  "  he  shall  be  my  brother." 

A  faint  smile  of  pleasure  crossed  the  white  face,  but 
simply  crossed  it,  for  in  another  moment  the  entreating  look 
returned  to  it,  as  with  a  gasping  voice  the  woman  faltered — 

"  Me,  me,  help  me  I " 

"  0  Jem  !  help  her.  What  does  she  want  ? "  pleaded 
Willie,  while  Jem  looked  pitifully  with  a  ^ace  as  colourless 
and  shrinking  as  his  own.  The  agonised  face,  growing  every 
instant  more  death-like,  was  turned  from  Willie  now,  and 
fixed  on  him. 

"  I  wonder  wouldn't  Jesus  that  Mr  Harvey  tells  about 
help  her,"  he  thought.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  do  anything 
for  you,"  he  said,  tremblingly,  bending  closer  to  the  dying 
woman,  "  but  my  teacher  over  at  school  tells  us  that  there 's 
some  one  up  in  the  sky  who  can  always  do  for  us.  His 
name  is  Jesus." 

There  was  no  answer  as  the  boy  paused,  save  that  the 
woman  clasped  the  hand  which  he  had  laid  on  hers. 
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"  The  teacher  says  He  can  hear  us,  never  mind  where  we 
be  :  He's  always  a  listeuin'  for  us,  he  says.  I  '11  ask  Him, 
can  He  help  you." 

His  hand  was  held  still  more  tightly,  and  the  hungry  eyes 
looked  into  his  face  more  yearningly  than  ever.  No  wonder 
that  the  young  voice  shook  and  faltered  as  it  sought  for  aid 
from  the  Friend  of  whom  the  suppliant  himself  knew  so 
little. 

"  O  Jesus,  up  in  the  sky  I "  he  said,  and  then  paused 
again,  trembling  with  a  sudden  awe,  which  he  had  never 
felt  before  in  thinking  of  that  Master  of  whom  he  had  so 
lately  learned.  But  they  must  have  help,  and  Mr  Harvey 
had  told  him  that  the  Lord  was  very  tender  and  loving,  so 
lifting  up  his  face  he  said  again — 

"  O  Jesus,  in  the  sky!  I  don't  know  what  she  wants,  but 
can't  you  do  suthin'  to  comfort  her  ?  She 's  awful  distressed, 
and  we  boys  don't  know  nothin'  what  to  do." 

"  He 's  good  and  kind,  the  teacher  says,"  he  went  on,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  woman's  face.  "  Ask  Him  yourself : 
you  needn't  speak  a  word,  he  says,  only  just  ask  Him  inside 
of  you.     He  died  for  us." 

The  thought  had  come  to  him  suddenly,  and  he  uttered 
it  with  a  force  and  earnestness  which  gave  it  a  strange 
power. 

"  For  me '? "  she  whispered,  with  a  gleam  of  hope  in  her 
poor  face. 

*'  Yes,  sure  He  did.  The  teacher  says  He  died  for  me, 
and  loves  me  now,  and  if  He  *d  do  it  for  a  poor  loafer  like 
Jem  Ford,  sure  you  needn't  be  afraid.  He  come  away  from 
His  home  up  there,  and  was  punished  so  we  needn't  be.  I 
tell  you  it  is  true,"  he  added,  earnestly,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he 
must  convince  her.  **  The  teacher  telled  it  all  to  me,  and 
he  knows.  He  couldn't  never  tell  it  like  he  did,  if  it  wasn't 
all  true." 
^'Pray,  pray  again,"  whispered  the  weak  voice,  and  Jemmy 
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prayed  again ;  but  not  as  he  had  done  before,  falteringly 
and  tremblingly.  His  own  faith  and  confidence,  weak 
enough  at  the  beginning,  had  gained  power  and  strength  as 
he  endeavoured  to  awaken  hope  in  that  hopeless  heart,  and 
his  voice  was  strong  and  steady  in  its  pleading. 

**  Lord  Jesus,  we  're  comin'  again,"  he  said.  "  Won't 
you  please  help  us.  She  thinks  I  don't  know.  Tell  her 
Yourself  that  You  was  punished  instead  of  her.  Tell  her  just 
to  let  You  take  care  of  her.     The  teacher  said  You  would." 

His  own  experience  was  so  small,  and  that  of  his  teacher 
seemed  so  great  and  so  sufficient,  that  in  his  helplessness  he 
brought  it  constantly  to  his  aid.  The  woman's  face  had 
grown  more  quiet ;  and  now  as  Jem  looked  down  into  it, 
she  almost  smiled,  as  she  said  feebly — 

"  Again.  Say  it  over  and  over :  Jesus — only  " —  Her 
speech  failed  ;  and  the  boy,  supposing  that  he  had  under- 
stood all  she  meant  to  say,  repeated  softly,  little  thinking 
that  his  words  had  stood  for  the  comfort  and  joy  of  a  lost 
world  for  eighteen  hundred  years — 

**  Jesus  only,  Jesus  only." 

Over  and  over  again  their  echo  sounded  through  the  room ; 
for  every  time  he  ceased  speaking,  the  softened  but  still 
pleading  eyes  were  lifted  to  his  face,  beseechingly. 

"  Jesus  only,  Jesus  only,  Jesus  only." 

The  glimmering  candle  sunk  in  the  socket,  flickered  feebly, 
and  died  out ;  the  dawn  crept  slowly  in  through  the  small 
window,  a  little  brighter,  and  still  a  little  brighter ;  and 
when  at  length  the  one  ray  of  morning  sunlight  which  made 
its  way  into  the  basement  danced  in  through  the  window,  it 
fell  across  a  calm,  peaceful  face,  quiet  and  cold. 

"  Jemmy,"  said  Willie,  lifting  up  his  head  from  the  bed 
against  which  it  had  been  hidden  in  the  utter  abandonment 
of  his  childlike  grief,  and  turning  towards  his  companion  a 
face  full  of  unchildlike  anxiety  and  perplexity.  "  Jemmy, 
how  will  we  ever  get  money  to  bury  dear  mother  1 " 
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"  I  've  thought  of  that,"  said  Jemmy,  "  but  we  needn't 
worry  none  over  it.  There  's  some  fellers  down  at  the  City 
Hall  what  looks  after  sich  things.  There's  only  one  thing 
bothers  me.  I  'm  afraid  they  '11  take  you  off  somewhere  if 
they  find  you  here." 

"  Take  me  off,"  exclaimed  Willie,  in  terror.  "  Where, 
Jem  ? " 

"  Well,  to  some  of  them  Homes  or  Refuges  or  suthin'. 
You  see  if  you  had  any  spunk,  and  could  say  you  could  earn 
your  livin',  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad;  but  you  're  such  a  weakly, 
girlish-lookin'  chap,  they  '11  think  you  can't  do  nothin'  for 
yourself,  and  they  '11  snap  you  up  as  quick  as  a  wink,  and 
clap  you  right  into  some  of  them  places  just  as  sure  as  they 
set  eyes  on  you." 

Stunned  and  bewildered  by  his  terrible  sorrow,  Willie  sat 
and  gazed  at  his  friend  in  frightened  silence.  He  had  listened 
to  his  roughly  expressed  but  kindly  meant  words  in  dismay ; 
but  now  he  simply  sat  and  looked  at  him,  overpowered  by 
the  thought  that  having  lost  his  mother,  he  was  to  be 
separated  from  the  only  other  friend  he  had  in  the  world. 

"  Who  will  take  me  ? "  he  whispered,  at  last.  **  I  don't 
belong  to  anybody." 

"  No  more  you  don't,  but  small  heed  they  '11  pay  to  that. 
'Deed,  an'  they  '11  only  give  it  for  a  reason  for  taking  you 
away  from  me.  They  '11  just  say  I  ain't  big  enough  to  take 
care  of  you,  and  have  you  off  in  a  jiffy." 

That  speech  brought  comfort  to  poor  Willie's  aching  heart. 
The  grieved,  hurt  tone  in  which  it  had  been  uttered  gave 
full  proof  that  there  was  one  at  least  to  love  him  in  tbe 
world  which  looked  so  dark  and  dreary. 

"  They  shan't  take  me  away !  I  won't  go  ! "  he  sobbed  out. 
"  O  Jemmy  dear  !  don't  let  anybody  have  me." 

"  There 's  only  one  way  I  know  of  to  help  it,"  said  Jem, 

putting  his  arm  round  the  boy,  who  was  now  clinging  to  his 

neck.      '*  You.  most  get  out  of  the  way,  so  they  won't  see 
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what  a  runty  little  chap  you  are ;  and  I'll  tell  'em  when 
they  ask  me,  that  you  and  me's  goin'  to  work  together  in 
the  orange  line,  and  that  we  're  sot  up  in  the  bisness  already. 
'Taint  no  lie,  for  I  promised  Miss  Steele  I  'd  take  you  for  my 
brother,  and  I  '11  just  make  my  brother  my  pardner  right 
off.  But  come  along.  You  must  go  over  to  the  wood-yard, 
and  hang  around  there  till  I  come.  I  '11  see  to  things,  and 
then  " — he  hesitated,  for  the  tearful  eyes  fixed  on  him  in 
such  troubled  questioning  told  him  that  he  must  choose 
tender  words. 

"  Poor  little  feller ! "  he  said,  at  length.  "  It 's  awful  bad, 
ain't  it  1  I  must  go  and  tell  it,  or  the  police '11  be  after  us ; 
but  I  '11  bid  'em  let  me  know  when  the  buryin'  is,  and  I  '11 
take  you  over.  Go  say  good-bye,  little  chap,  and  then 
we'll  go." 

They  had  been  standing  all  this  while  at  some  distance 
from  the  bed  talking  in  whispers.  As  Willie  turned  back 
toward  his  mother,  Jem,  with  a  touch  of  innate  delicacy, 
moved  farther  away,  and  stood  waiting  with  his  ragged  old 
cap  in  his  band,  while  the  last  kiss  was  given.  But  the 
little  figure  prostrate  on  the  bed  beside  the  dead  woman 
soon  lost  all  consciousness  that  any  one  was  waiting  for 
him ;  and  Jem  was  forced  at  last  to  lift  him  from  his 
mother's  side,  and  lead  him  out  into  the  wretched  yard  on 
which  the  room  looked. 

**  There,  run  along  now,  and  hide  away  somewhere.  I  '11 
be  to  the  wood-yard  in  an  hour,  and  you  be  at  hand.  You 
do  be  awful  lonesome,  I  know,  poor  feller.  But  keep  up 
brave  and  hearty      1 11  be  after  you  in  less  than  no  time." 

Willie  turned  wearily  away.  Nothing  but  the  dread  of 
being  parted  from  Jem  would  have  roused  him  to  the 
slightest  exertion ;  but  with  that  fear  pressing  upon  him, 
he  released  his  hold  of  his  friend's  supporting  arm,  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  street  towards  the  river. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  J^m  ^^\»  ^^  Sxv 
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search  of  a  policeman.  He  had  not  far  to  go  before  he 
saw  a  blue  uniform  ;  and  crossing  the  street  to  the  corner 
on  which  the  man  stood,  he  spoke  to  him  in  his  quick,  im- 
petuous way. 

"Look  a  here,  Mister.  There's  a  woman  died  over 
yonder,  and  there  ain't  nobody  to  look  after  her." 

The  man  laid  his  hand  quickly  upon  him,  grasping  his 
shoulder  firmly. 

"Where  is  it,  and  what  do  you  know  about  iti"  he  asked, 
sharply,  scrutinising  the  boy's  face. 

"It's  over  at  No.  411,  front  basement.  I  don't  know 
much  about  it,  *cept  that  she 's  been  awful  ill  with  a  cough 
and  all  sorts  of  aches  this  good  while  back ;  and  last  night 
her  boy  what 's  in  trade  with  me  come  over  to  get  me  to 
come  to  her,  'cause  she  was  a  dyin*.  She  kept  along  till 
sunrise,  and  then  she  just  died  very  quiet-like.  Will  I  show 
you  the  place  1  '* 

The  man  released  his  grasp  of  the  boy  as  he  turned  to 
follow  him,  but  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  him  until  they 
entered  the  damp,  dark  room.  But  one  glance  at  the  face 
upon  the  bed  told  him  that  this  was  simply  a  repetition  of 
the  old,  sad  story  of  poverty,  illness,  and  starvation. 

"  Poor  thing  !  "  he  said,  lifting  his  cap  from  his  dead. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jem,  gently ;  "  she  suffered  awful,  and  I 
couldn't  do  nothin'  for  her  only  say  again  and  again, 
*  Jesus  only.'  It  seemed  to  kind  of  comfort  her  like,  and 
by  and  by  she  dropped  off  as  nice  as  if  she  was  a  goin'  to 
sleep." 

It  needed  but  a  little  w^hile  to  do  all  that  was  necessary 
now.  A  telegram  to  the  police  station ;  a  cart  bearing  a 
plain  pine  coflBn.     That  was  all. 

When  the  cart  was  driven  to  the  place  of  burying,  two 
boys  of  twelve  years  old  sat  beside  the  driver ;  and  when 
the   coflBn  was  lowered  into  the   grave,  they  stood    and 
watched  it,  one  tenderly  supporting  the  ether. 
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**  Us  two  fellers  is  both  all  alone  now,"  said  Jem,  as  they 
left  the  ground  ;  "  but  we  '11  hold  on  to  one  another  with  a 
good,  tight  grip." 

"  Looks  as  if  you  had  the  biggest  grip  of  the  two,"  said 
the  old  driver,  glancing  compassionately  at  the  small  figure 
beside  him. 

"  Oh  1  he  '11  do  first-rate,"  said  Jem,  patting  Willie's 
shoulder  approvingly.  "  He  ain't  much  to  look  at,  but  he 's 
got  a  heap  of  book-larnin',  and  when  bisness  gets  putty 
brisk  with  us,  I  'm  a  goin'  to  set  him  to  keeping  the  'counts 
while  I  drives  the  donkey-cart  with  the  oranges." 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Jem's  donkey. 

Tub  young  orange-merchants  did  very  well  in  their  business. 
The  hearty,  energetic,  self-dependent  manner  of  the  one, 
and  the  quiet,  gentlemanly  little  ways  of  the  other,  won  for 
each  good  friends  and  steady  customers,  and  those  who  once 
bought  fruit  from  them  were  apt  to  aid  them  again ;  for, 
acting  on  Mr  Harvey's  advice,  Jem  always  bought  the  best 
fruit,  and  was  scrupulously  honest  in  trade.  No  one  ever 
found  a  spotted  orange  among  a  dozen  good  ones,  slyly 
slipped  in  that  the  seller  might  not  lose  thereby.  Jem  was 
careful  in  buyini?,  and  as  careful  in  his  sales  :  and  his  cus- 
tomers  knev.  it,  Ind  trusted  him  accordingly. 

But  the  donkey  and  the  donkey-cart  were  still  in  the  dis- 
tance. Save  and  hoard  as  Jem  might,  it  took  more  to 
feed  two  than  one.  Rainy  days,  when  ho  sold  but  little, 
left  fruit  wasting  on  his  hands;  and  there  was  besides  a 
steady  drain  on  his  small  purse  of  IweWe  teii\.^  ^  \i\^D&»  ^"icA. 
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for  his  own  lodging  and  Willie's — for  he  had  found  that 
sleeping  in  a  leaky  old  wood-shed  on  the  hard,  damp  ground, 
would  not  do  for  his  delicate  young  partner.  The  child 
had  soon  begun  to  cough,  and  to  complain  of  cramp  and 
pains  in  his  limbs;  so  Jem,  with  a  heavy  sigh  for  the 
donkey,  took  Willie  every  night  to  the  "Boys'  Lodging 
House  "  for  shelter,  and  paid  his  twelve  cents,  without  even 
hinting  to  his  new  brother  that  this  extra  expense  was  borne 
on  his  behalf. 

"  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  buy  a  donkey  and  cart  for  that 
boy,"  said  Mr  Harvey,  one  Sabbath  evening,  as  he  sat  with 
his  wife  and  little  daughter  talking  of  the  two  boys ;  for 
Jem  had  brought  Willie  to  Sunday  school  on  the  very  first 
Sabbath  after  his  mother's  death,  and  he  had  grown  to  be 
almost  as  much  of  a  favourite  with  his  teacher  as  Jem  him- 
self. 

"If  it  were  not  that  I  have  already  run  so  far  beyond 
my  charitable  fund,  I  would  do  it ;  but  I  cannot  now.  It 
would  not  be  right.  The  truth  is,  that  he  has  done  so  nobly 
in  assuming  the  care  of  that  little  stray  sheep,  and  bears 
the  additional  labour,  and  lengthened  waiting  for  the  desire 
of  his  heart,  with  such  cheerfulness  and  content,  that  I  am 
more  than  ready  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to"  aid  him. 
But  so  far  as  I  see,  we  can  do  no  more  than  we  are  doing 
by  buying  his  fruit  whenever  he  comes  with  it." 

Mr  Harvey  was  by  no  means  a  rich  man,  and  being  of  a 
very  generous  disposition,  the  sum  laid  aside  by  him  every 
year  for  charitable  purposes  was  apt  to  be  expended,  as  in 
this  instance,  before  the  year  was  half  gone. 

"  Suppose  we  let  Hilda  go  home,  Kitty,"  said  her  mother, 
turning  toward  her  with  a  smile,  "and  give  father  her 
wages  for  Jem." 

"  O  mother  dear  ! " 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  little,  frightened  gasp,  as 
if  poor  Kitty  expected  that  her  beloved  Hilda  would  be 
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be  swept  from  her  without  a  moment's  warning.  Mr  Har- 
vey looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  Let  Hilda  go  home  ! "  he  repeated.  "  I  think  that 
would  be  as  hard  for  her  as  for  Kitty." 

Hilda  was  a  German  woman  who  had  lived  in  Mr  Har- 
vey's family  ever  since  Kitty  was  a  baby,  seven  years  and 
more ;  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  world,  except  her  father 
and  mother,  whom  Kitty  loved  as  much  as  her  nurse.  No 
grief  was  unbearable  as  long  as  she  had  Hilda  to  sympa- 
thise with  her ;  and  no  pleasure  was  complete  unless  Hilda 
rejoiced  with  her  in  it.  Hilda  walked  with  her  and  talked 
with  her,  told  her  stories  by  the  hour,  dressed  her,  played 
with  her,  read  to  her,  taught  her  her  letters,  in  fact  did 
everything  that  a  kind,  good  woman  could  do  to  make  the 
sunny  little  life  still  more  bright  and  beautiful.  Mr  Har- 
vey was  right  in  thinking  that  a  separation  after  all  these 
years  of  loving  care  would  be  a  great  trial  for  both  nurse 
aAd  child. 

"  It  would  be  very  hard  for  her,"  said  his  wife,  "  so  hard 
that  although  her  brother  is  going  home,  and  has  asked  her 
to  go  with  him,  she  cannot  decide  which  she  had  rather  do- 
go  or  stay — and  has  left  the  matter  entirely  to  my  decision. 
She  spoke  to  me  about  it  just  before  you  came  in.  Of 
course  Kitty  vetoed  it  at  once." 

"I  should  think  so  indeed,"  said  Mr  Harvey.  "Why, 
life  would  scarcely  be  life  without  Hilda ;  would  it,  little 
girl  1  And  yet  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  old  cling- 
ing to  the  *  fatherland'  would  have  taken  her  from  us." 

**I  think  that  it  was  very  near  doing  so,"  said  his  wife. 
"  It  was  only  her  love  for  Kitty  that  held  her  here.  She 
would  be  equally  glad  and  sorry,  I  imagine,  which  ever  way 
the  matter  was  decided." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my  little  woman  ?  "  asked  Mr 
Harvey,  the  next  morning,  noticing  that  Kitty  had  eaten 
scarcely  any  breakfast. 
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"  I  don't  seem  to  be  very  hungry,'*  said  the  cHld, 

"  But  you  aren't  going  until  dinner-time  on  a  mouthful 
of  steak  and  half  a  biscuit  ?     Are  you  unwell  1 " 

"No;  I'm  very  well,"  replied  Kitty,  making  a  great 
effort  to  speak  cheerfully. 

But  her  father  noticed  that  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
she  slipped  away,  not  to  return  again  until  he  called  her  to 
come  and  bid  him  good-bye,  as  he  was  going  down  to  his 
office.  She  had  kissed  him,  and  he  had  left  the  house, 
when  she  opened  the  door  again,  and  called  him. 

"  Father !  father !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  I  'm  in  a  great  hurry,"  he  said,  turning  back. 

**  I  'U  remember  that,  father." 

He  nodded,  and  kissed  his  hand,  but  half  understanding 
what  she  had  said.  Kitty  threw  him  a  kiss  in  return  ;  but 
the  hand  which  had  thrown  it  was  wet  with  tears,  which 
fell  fast  on  it  before  it  dropped  to  its  place  again. 

It  was  necessary  for  Mrs  Harvey  to  be  away  from  home 
that  morning,  and  Kitty  and  Hilda  were  left  to  each  other's 
society  for  some  hours.  Never  had  the  little  girl  been  more 
demonstrative  in  her  affection,  more  loving  and  caressing 
than  she  was  this  morning ;  and  the  lonely  foreigner,  far 
away  from  all  her  own  people  save  the  one  brother  who 
was  soon  to  leave  her,  trying  to  stifle  the  longings  for  home, 
which  had  been  growing  and  strengthening  in  her  heart 
ever  since  her  final  decision  to  remain  with  her  charge,  re- 
turned her  embraces  and  tender  words  in  fullest  measure. 
But  no  sooner  had  Mrs  Harvey  returned  home,  than  Kitty 
ran  to  her  room  to  know  when  she  would  be  ready  to 
"  have  a  talk,"  as  she  expressed  it.  ' 

"  I 'm  ready  now,"  said  her  mother.  "You  look  full  of 
business.     What  is  it  all  about  1 " 

"  It 's  about  Hilda  ; "  and  the  little  face  grew  grave  in  a 
moment  **  Don't  you  remember  what  father  read  at  prayers 
tlils  morning  ?  " 
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"  Yes  ;  it  was  the  story  of  David's  offering  at  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah,"  said  Mrs  Harvey,  looking  rather 
puzzled. 

"And  don't  you  remember  what  David  said,  mother? 
I  think  father  must  have  read  it  to  make  me  remember  what 
I  promised  to  do  for  Jem,  '  Neither  will  I  offer  burnt-offer- 
ings unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me 
nothing.'  I  was  afraid  last  night  that  I  ought  to  let  Hilda 
go,  and  this  morning  it 's  worse  than  ever ; "  and  a  great 
round  tear  rolled  slowly  down  the  rosy  face. 

Mrs  Harvey  lifted  her  daughter  up  on  her  lap,  and  sat 
quietly  stroking  her  curly  head,  thinking  over  the  matter. 

"  Would  it  make  too  much  trouble  for  you,  mother,  if  I 
didn't  have  any  nurse  1 "     Kitty  asked,  after  a  short  silence. 

"  Not  more  than  I  would  be  willing  to  take,"  said  Mrs 
Harvey.  "  Hilda  has  charge  of  many  things  which  I  would 
have  to  attend  to  if  she  were  not  here ;  but  if  you  decide 
to  give  her  up  for  the  sake  of  doing  something  for  our  dear 
Master,  I  would  gladly  help  you.  But  it  will  be  a  very 
hard  trial  for  you,  Kitty." 

"  I  do  love  her  dearly,  dearly,"  said  Kitty,  with  a  sob  in 
her  voice. 

"  I  know  you  do,  darling ;  and  that  is  not  the  only  thing 
you  must  consider,  in  deciding  whether  you  will  make  this 
sacrifice.  I  want  you  to  think  very  seriously  about  it ;  for 
when  the  choice  is  once  made,  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  it 
back.  It  is  a  great  gift  for  you  to  make.  You  will  not 
only  need  to  give  up  your  dear  Hilda,  but  you  will  have  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  yourself  which  you  have  never  done  be- 
fore. And  you  will  miss  all  her  kind  ways,  her  stories  and 
amusements.  Besides  that,  there  will  be  many  times  when 
I  shall  need  to  leave  you  at  home,  while  I  go  out  on  errands, 
which  would  be  disagreeable  and  tedious  for  you.  I  would 
try  to  have  you  with  me  as  constantly  as  possible,  and  to 
help  you  in  every  way;  but  I  could  iiO\.  c^\\.^  \i^^^^^ 
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and  mother  both,  so  you  must  not  decide  too  quickly,  dear. 
You  might  be  sorry  for  it  when  it  was  too  late." 

"  I  have  thought  about  it,  mother,  and  it  makes  me  feel 
like  crying  a  great  deal ;  but  you  know  when  we  made  the 
plan  about  Jem,  father  told  us  to  stop  and  think  what  we 
were  going  to  promise.  He  said  it  might  cost  us  a  great 
deal  some  time,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  wicked  for  me  to 
say  I  won't  do  the  very  first  hard  thing  that  comes,  for  I 
meant  my  promise,  really  and  traly." 

*'  Well,  my  darling,  this  is  something  that  mother  cannot 
settle  for  you,"  said  Mrs  Harvey.  "  You  must  do  what 
you  think  right ;  and  if  you  send  Hilda  home  to  Germany, 
you  shall  have  her  wages  for  the  next  year  to  use  for  Jem 
and  Willie,  or  for  any  one  else  who  is  in  need.  You  may 
be  sure  that  I  will  give  you  all  the  help  I  can,  and  more 
sure  still  that  the  dear  Lord  for  whom  you  are  giving  up  so 
much,  will  send  a  precious  blessing  to  His  loving  child." 

When  the  plan  was  proposed  to  Mr  Harvey,  on  his  return 
home  in  the  evening,  he  did  not  say  a  word  to  discourage  it ; 
but  he  insisted  that  Kitty  should  withhold  her  decision  un- 
til Saturday,  as  that  gave  her  nearly  a  week  in  which  to 
alter  her  mind,  if  she  found  that  the  effort  would  be  too 
strong  for  her. 

"  But  you  meant  me  to  think  about  it,  didn't  you,  father? " 
asked  Kitty. 

"  No ;  I  did  not,  dear.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  a 
thought  since  mother  laughingly  suggested  it  last  night.  It 
seemed  almost  an  impossibility  to  me,  and  never  entered  my 
mind  again.  Let  us  leave  it  as  it  is  for  the  present,  and  on 
Saturday  you  shall  tell  me  what  you  conclude  to  do." 

But  when  Saturday  night  came,  Kitty  was  as  firmly  fixed 

in  her  purpose  as  ever.     She  would  give  up  Hilda,  and 

Jemmy  should  have  his  donkey.     Her  only  fear  was  that 

the  nurse  might  feel  hurt  and  distressed  by  her  dismissal ; 

jbu^  Hilda's  heart  bad  begun  to  fail  lier  aa  the  time  of  her 
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brother's  return  to  their  native  land  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  she  was  more  than  glad  when  Mrs  Harvey  told  her  that 
she  had  determined  to  assume  the  care  of  Kitty  herself. 

But  when,  a  week  later,  the  day  of  parting  came,  it  was 
hard  to  tell  whether  Hilda  was  most  glad  or  grieved ;  and 
poor  Kitty's  heart  seemed  full  almost  to  breaking.  Hilda 
sobbed  and  cried  over  her  charge,  and  Kitty  clung  to  her  as 
if  she  could  never  let  her  go.  But  after  the  first  burst  of 
sorrow  which  followed  the  actual  departure  of  her  nurse, 
Kitty  bore  her  trial  very  well.  To  be  sure  she  missed  her 
every  day  and  hour,  for  weeks  and  months  after ;  but  her 
mother  was  very  tender  and  considerate  with  her,  striving  in 
every  possible  way  to  prevent  the  loss  from  falling  too 
heavily  on  her  and  Kitty  was  bravely  determined  not  to  be 
miserable. 

"  Kitty,'*  said  her  father,  coming  into  the  dining-room, 
where  they  had  been  sitting  together  until  he  was  called 
away  by  the  announcement  that  some  one  wished  to  see  him, 
"  come  here  a  moment :  I  want  to  show  you  something." 

Kitty  tripped  through  the  hall  after  him,  and  her  father, 
opening  the  front  door,  led  her  out  on  the  steps.  Before 
the  door  stood  a  small  cart,  loaded  with  fruit,  and  di*awn  by 
a  gray  donkey. 

"  O  father !  that's  just  what  we  want  for  Jem,"  exclaimed 
Kitty.  "  But  that 's  such  a  nice  donkey,  1  suppose  it  would 
cost  too  much.  Do  you  think  we  could  possibly  buy  it  ? 
Please  ask  the  man." 

"  There 's  the  man  coming  out  at  the  lower  door.  You 
can  ask  him  what  he  will  sell  it  for." 

In  her  eagerness,  Kitty  sprang  down  the  steps  without  an 
instant^s  hesitation  ;  but  the  next  moment  she  stood  still  in 
amazement  as  she  came  face  to  face  with  the  owner  of  the 
cart.     It  was  Jem. 

"  Jemmy  Ford !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Why,  where  did  it 
come  from  1 " 
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J^mmj  looked  at  her  in  bewilderment  equal  to  her  own. 

**Why,  your  father  said  it  was  you  done  it  yourself," 
said  he.  **  I  was  just  a  goin'  to  tell  you  I  didn't  know 
nothing  what  to  say  to  you;  and  here — and  here  " 

Mr  Harvey  came  to  the  rescue.  He  had  been  on  the 
watch  for  such  a  little  establishment  as  this,  and  only  the 
day  before  had  heard  that  it  could  be  obtained  from  a  man 
who  had  been  in  the  fruit-trade,  but  was  intending  to  retire 
from  it.  Thinking  it  would  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  Kitty, 
he  had  bought  the  donkey  and  cart,  procured  a  stock  of 
fruit,  and  told  Jem  to  drive  up  to  the  house  before  break- 
fast, in  order  that  Kitty  might  see  the  donkey  before  he  set 
off  on  his  day's  journey ings. 

Kitty  was  in  raptures ;  and  as  to  Jem,  no  colours  could 
paint  the  delight  which  danced  out  of  his  eyes,  dimpled  his 
cheeks,  and  rippled  in  his  voice.  He  could  find  no  words  in 
which  to  thank  his  little  friend,  but  kept  repeating  over  and 
over  again — 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  could.  And  for  such  a  feller  as 
me.  And  your  father  says  you  loved  her  dreadful " — until 
Mr  Harvey  told  him  that  he  had  better  be  off  on  his  travels. 
'  Did  you  tell  the  young  lady  what  her  name  is  1 "  whis- 
pered Willie  Steele,  who  had  stood  looking  silently  on, 
almost  as  delighted  in  his  quiet  way  as  Jem  himself. 

"  No,  I  forgot  that ! "  and  Jem  sprang  down  from  the 
seat  to  which  he  had  mounted,  and  ran  up  the  steps  again. 

"  We  want  to  call  her  Miss  Kitty,"  said  he  :  "  would  you 
be  angry  if  we  did  1  There  ain't  no  fear  of  us  forgettin' 
what  you  done  for  us,  but  it  seemed  kind  of  nice  to  think 
of  sayin'  *  Miss  Kitty '  all  times  a  day.  And  then  maybe  it 
'ud  make  me  kind  o'  gentler  to  the  critter  too.  Willie's 
always  good  to  everythin',  but  I  get  kind  o'  riley  sometimes, 
and  ups  with  a  blow  before  I  think  it ;  but  I  couldn't  never 
be  cross  to  *  Miss  Kitty  ! ' " 

Were  those  tears  in  Jemmy's  eyes  ]    Perhaps  they  were, 
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but  he  dashed  his  hand  across  his  face  with  such  vehemence 
that  the  poor  tears  must  have  been  annihilated  in  a  trice. 

"To  be  sure  you  may  call  her  Kitty.  I  should  like  it 
very  much/'  said  the  little  girl.  Bat  I  don't  believe  you  '11 
whip  your  donkey,  Jem,  no  matter  what  her  name  is.  " 

"  She  '11  never  get  beat  so  long  as  her  name 's  Kitty,"  said 
Jem.  "You're  sure  of  that;"  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  gone. 

A  greater  change  than  that  which  had  come  over  the  life 
of  Jemmy  Ford  during  the  past  three  months,  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  Outwardly  he  was  the  same  merry,  open- 
hearted  ragged  boy,  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  for  any  one 
who  came  in  his  way,  and  quite  as  ready  to  make  a  bold 
stand  for  his  own  rights,  if  he  considered  that  there  was  any 
danger  of  their  being  trespassed  upon.  And  yet  if  any  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  watch  the  boy  closely,  they  would  have 
seen  that  although  he  never  failed  to  hold  his  own  in  a  dis- 
pute or  a  bargain,  he  no  longer  felt  it  necessary  to  establish 
his  positions  with  sharp  and  violent  words,  or,  perhaps,  even 
blows  and  curses.  It  was  many  weeks  since  any  one  had 
heard  a  profane  expression  from  Jem's  lips ;  and  never  since 
the  day  on  which  he  had  appropriated  the  ten  cents  which 
had  been  unwittingly  given  him,  had  he  touched  anything 
which  was  not  rightfully  his  own. 

It  was  a  feature  of  Jem's  character  never  to  relinquish 
anything  which  he  had  fully  determined  to  carry  out ;  and 
when  he  had  resolved  to  battle  with  his  faults,  and  struggle 
against  his  deeper  sins,  although  the  conflict  had  been  begun 
far  more  from  the  desire  of  pleasing  Mr  Harvey,  and  of  lift- 
ing himself  out  of  his  wretched  condition,  than  from  any 
higher  motive,  he  had  thrown  his  whole  strength  into  the 
work,  and,  in  spite  of  discouragements  and  repeated  failures, 
had  never  intentionally  yielded  an  inch  of  the  vantage- 
ground  which,  little  by  little,  he  was  slowly  gaining. 

But  that  night  in  the  dreary  baacmeivl^  \?\xftw^  'vft.  \ss& 
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despair  and  terror,  lie  had  turned  to  the  Friend  who,  until 
that  time,  had  been  to  him  nothing  but  the  hero  of  a  mar- 
vellous tale,  had  been  the  beginning  of  a  higher,  nobler  life 
with  poor  Jem.  Never  until  then  had  he  felt  that  he  could 
really  pray,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  felt  that  his 
prayer  had  been  answered.  From  that  night  he  had  striven 
through  ignorance,  through  poverty,  through  snares  and 
temptations  such  as  come  only  to  the  young  and  wretchedly 
poor,  to  live  a  holy,  blameless  life.  He  had  not  succeeded ; 
and  yet  he  was  striving  cheerfully  and  earnestly,  without  a 
thought  of  yielding  the  battle,  or  going  over  to  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy. 

"  Jem,"  said  Willie,  one  evening,  as  they  sat  together  on 
the  steps  of  a  house  near  their  lodging-place,  "  I  want  to 
ask  you  something." 

Jem  paused  to  crack  a  peanut,  and  fling  the  shell  far  out 
into  the  street  before  he  answered.  It  was  not  often  that 
the  two  boys  indulged  themselves  in  any  such  extravagance 
as  buying  a  pint  of  peanuts ;  but  on  this  particular  evening, 
Willie  had  been  very  down-hearted,  having  been  the  means 
of  their  losing  upwards  of  a  dollar  on  a  quantity  of  fruit 
which  Jem  had  bought;  and  Jem,  to  cheer  him,  had  pro- 
cured the  unusual  feast,  which  they  were  now  enjoying  most 
heartily. 

*'  Well,"  said  Jem,  after  he  had  disposed  of  his  nut, 
"  what  is  the  something  1 " 

*'  Are  you  a  Christian  1 " 

«  A  Christian  !  Me  a  Christian  !  Well,  WUlie  Steele,  I 
never  did  think  you  'd  die  of  sense  ;  but  this  does  beat  all. 
Why,  Mr  Harvey's  a  Christian,  and  Mr  Coming,  and  all 
them.  What  ever  set  you  to  askin'  such  a  ridiculous  ques- 
tion as  that  ] " 

"  I  thought  a  Christian  only  meant  somebody  that  loved 
Christ.  Mr  Harvey  told  me  so  one  day,"  said  Willie,  quite 
abashed,     **  Don't  jou  love  Him,  Jem  1 " 
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Jem  did  not  answer  at  once.  The  sharp  snap  of  the 
crisp  nuts  ceased,  and  he  sat  gazing  silently  forward  into  the 
dimly  lighted  street  for  some  minutes;  then  he  said, 
slowly — 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ] " 

"  Because  you  are  so  different  from  what  you  used  to  be," 
said  Willie.  **  You  're  as  different  to  the  boys  on  the  street 
as  can  be ;  and  even  to  me  you  are  not  the  same.  You 
were  always  very  kind  and  good  to  me,  but  you  are  more 
gentle  and  patient  when  I  am  dull  and  stupid  and  make 
mistakes,  as  I  so  often  do.     You  know  you  are,  Jem." 

He  did  know  it.  Willie  was  not  a  bright  boy  ;  and  his 
faults  and  weaknesses  were  exactly  those  which  most  jarred 
against  Jem*s  quick,  excitable,  impatient  temperament.  But 
he  said  nothing;  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  Willie  went  on — 

"  Don't  be  vexed  with  me,  Jem.  I  don't  know  about 
those  things  myself.  Indeed  mother  and  I  never  thought 
much  of  them  until  the  night  she  died;  and  all  I  know 
now  is  what  Mr  Harvey  tells  us.  But  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  you  were  doing  just  what  Mr  Harvey  said  we  should  do 
if  we  loved  Jesus." 

Jem  did  not  answer ;  but  the  eyes,  which  were  still  look- 
ing straight  forward,  were  lifted  a  little  now,  and  were 
gazing,  not  into  the  dark  street,  but  into  the  starry  sky. 
For  a  long,  long  while  he  sat  there.  At  last  Willie  touched 
him,  and  speaking,  he  knew  not  why,  very  low  and  gently, 
said — 

"  If  we  are  going  into  the  lodgings  to-night,  hadn't  we 
better  go  now  ] " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jem,  rousing  with  a  little  start,  but  without 
turning  to  look  at  his  questioner.     "  We  'U  go." 

But  he  did  not  rise ;  and  Willie,  after  waiting  beside  him 
for  a  few  moments,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
was  about  to  speak  again,  when  Jem  rose  to  his  feet,  sa3ring 
cheerily — 
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"  Yes,  let 's  go  ;  it 's  high  time.  Do  you  know,  Willie," 
and  he  turned  upon  his  companion  a  face  perfectly  radiant 
with  happiness — "  do  you  know,  little  chap,  I  feel  as  if  I  'd 
got  into  lodgin's  for  good  to-night  1" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OLD  MATTY. 

"Willie,"  said  Jem,  as  they  were  walking  slowly  beside 
their  cart  one  morning,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  cus- 
tomers, while  Miss  Kitty  leisurely  pursued  her  way  through 
the  streets,  "  I  mean  to  try  to  find  some  other  stablin'  for 
Kitty." 

"  Why  ]  Don't  Mason  treat  us  very  well  1 " 
"  Yes ;  but  wait  a  minute.  Bananys  !  Here 's  nice,  ripe 
bananys !  But  I  was  a  thinkin*  last  night,"  Jem  went  on, 
receiving  no  answer  to  his  clear  call,  "  that  if  we  paid  our 
own  stablin*,  we  'd  find  some  place  where  we  didn't  have  to 
hand  over  quite  so  much.  You  see  Miss  Kitty  Harvey  she 
promised  to  pay  it  till  we  got  twenty-five  dollars  laid  by, 
case  of  hard  times,  if  either  one  of  us  got  ill  or  anythin' 
like  that;  but  that  ain't  no  reason  why  she  should  pay 
more  nor  we  would.  I  don't  mean  to  say  Mason  ain't  fair 
enough,  but  we  could  get  some  of  them  fellers  down  by  the 
river  to  take  her  for  less,  I  know.  Anyhow,  I  *m  goin'  to 
see  to  it  to-night." 

It  was  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  Jem  started 

off  on  his  walk  down  to  the  river,  for  the  long,  twilight 

hours  of  the  early  summer  evenings  were  quite  as  profitable 

for  him  as  any  time  during  the  day ;  and  then  Miss  Kitty 

^ad  to  be  cared  for  for  the  night,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
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for  him  to  attend  to  his  errand  earlier.  But  he  was  a  rapid 
walker,  and  was  not  long  in  reaching  his  destination.  He 
was  right  in  his  supposition  that  he  could  obtain  cheaper 
stabling  for  his  donkey,  and  left  the  house  of  the  carman 
with  whom  he  had  agreed  to  place  her  in  high  spirits, 
having  concluded  an  arrangement  by  which  Miss  Kitty 
would  be  sheltered  and  fed  for  a  dollar  a  month  less  than 
had  been  paid  for  her  during  the  two  months  in  which  he 
had  owned  her. 

As  he  stepped  into  the  street,  a  woman  met  him,  a  jaded, 
ragged,  forlorn-looking  creature,  who  staggered  past  him 
into  a  liquor  store  which  stood  at  the  corner.  Something 
in  the  woman's  appearance  struck  Jem  as  familiar,  and  he 
turned  to  look  after  her,  wondering  where  he  had  seen  her 
before.  In  the  moment  that  he  stood  there,  an  angry  voice 
from  the  store  which  she  had  entered  sounded  through  the 
quiet  evening  air. 

"  No,  not  a  drop  !  Walk  out  this  minute — walk  out ! 
I  won't  trust  you  for  another  drop  ! " 

A  feeble,  pleading  voice  responded,  only  to  be  answered 
in  the  same  threatening  tones,  and  the  woman  tottered  out 
again.  She  paused  for  a  moment,  as  she  reached  the  street, 
looked  up  and  down  like  a  wild,  hunted  thing,  as  if  she 
were  in  terror  of  what  might  come  next,  then  threw  her 
wrinkled  hands  above  her  head,  with  a  pitiful,  distressed 
crj',  and  turned  toward  the  river,  which  lay  sleeping  quietly 
in  the  moonlight  only  a  few  rods  from  where  she  stood. 

In  an  instant  Jem  had  sprung  after  her.  The  sudden 
tossing  of  her  hands  had  thrown  off  the  miserable  old  shawl 
which  covered  her  gray  head  and  bent  shoulders,  and  he 
had  recognised  the  face. 

"Matty!  Old  Matty !"  he  cried,  as  he  ran  toward  her. 
But  the  cry  seemed  only  to  add  to  her  fright.  With  a 
sudden  bound  she  escaped  his  outstretched  hand,  and  €^ed 
on  toward  the  river,  fear  lending  such,  "svmg^  \»Q  \iKt  ^^^^ 
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that  Jem  could  not  outstrip  her.  It  was  a  race  for  life  or 
death ;  for  the  one  glance  at  that  desperate  face,  with  its 
pinched,  hungry  features,  and  the  gray  hair  falling  all  about 
it,  had  told  him  where  her  flight  would  end.  On  and  on. 
It  seemed  to  Jem  as  if  that  minute's  race  was  hours  in 
length. 

"  Matty !  Matty  !  It 's  only  Jem !  "  he  cried  out  in 
terror;  for  she  had  reached  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  he 
was  still  some  steps  behind  her. 

For  one  instant  she  paused ;  but  as  he  made  a  quick 
spring  forward,  she  darted  from  him  with  a  cry,  and 
plunged  heavily  into  the  dark  water. 

With  eager  straining  eyes,  Jem  watched  to  see  her  rise ; 
another  moment,  and  he,  too,  had  struck  the  now  rufiled 
stream,  and  his  strong  young  hand  had  grasped  old  Matty 
firmly. 

Fortunately  she  had  risen  close  to  the  pier,  but  it  needed 
all  his  strength  to  save  her  even  so.  Again  and  again  his 
voice  rang  out,  crying  for  help ;  but  no  help  came.  With 
one  hand  grasping  Matty,  and  the  other  clinging  to  one  of 
the  mossy,  slippery  piles,  he  managed  to  keep  both  their 
heads  above  water  until  he  recovered  breath.  The  old  woman 
was  small  and  slight ;  but  with  her  clothing,  scanty  though 
it  was,  soaked  with  water,  she  was  no  light  weight.  Strong 
and  sinewy  as  he  was,  Jem  had  all  he  could  do  to  sustain  her. 

"  How  will  I  ever  get  her  up  there  1 "  he  thought,  glanc- 
ing up  to  the  pier.  And  then  there  came  to  him  suddenly 
the  recollection  that  behind  him,  but  a  stone's  throw  from 
where  he  was,  he  had  noticed  a  small  boat  riding  on  the 
stream  moored  to  a  pile.  Turning  cautiously,  he  swam 
slowly  toward  it,  making  but  little  progress  with  his  heavy 
burden.  But  it  was  very  near,  and,  reaching  it,  he  threw 
himself  over  the  side,  and  exerting  all  his  remaining  force, 
dragged  old  Matty  after  him.  Well  was  it  for  the  poor 
woman  that  want  and  hunger  had  wasted  her  to  a  shadow ; 
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for  Jem's  strength  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  he  lay  now 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  almost  as  motionless  as  she. 

But  after  a  little  he  roused  himself.  There  was  some- 
thing yet  to  be  done  if  Matty  were  to  be  saved ;  and,  rising 
to  lus  knees,  he  began  to  chafe  her  face  and  hands  vigor- 
ously, and  to  such  good  purpose,  that  soon  the  old  woman 
opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  up  into  his  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  vague  surprise.  Her  eyes  closed  instantly  again,  • 
but  that  one  glimpse  of  returning  life  gave  him  a  new  im- 
pulse in  his  work ;  and  ere  long  Matty  rewarded  his  untir- 
ing efforts  by  lifting  her  head  a  little,  and  whispering — 

"  Bless  ye,  boy." 

But  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  became  perfectly  sen- 
siblQ,  or  able  to  make  the  effort  which  was  necessary  in  order 
to  reach  the  street  again.  At  length,  by  dint  of  coaxing,  and 
no  little  exertion  on  Jem*s  part,  the  somewhat  difficult  task 
was  accomplished ;  and  Matty,  shivering  and  trembling, 
with  her  drenched  garments  clinging  closely  around  her 
shaking  limbs,  stood  safe  on  dry  ground  once  more. 

As  yet  she  had  not  spoken  a  word  to  indicate  that  she 
had  recognised  in  the  lad  who  had  saved  her  life,  the  boy 
to  whom  she  had  been  kind  when  there  was  no  one  else  to 
care  for  him.  But  now,  as  they  stood  together  in  the  moon- 
light in  the  deserted  street,  she  laid  her  wrinkled  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and  said— 

"  How  fares  it  wid  ye,  Jem  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  brave  and  hearty  I  "  said  the  boy,  brightly.  "  But 
we  must  find  out  how  it's  to  fare  with  you  to-night,  Matty. 
You  'd  best  get  into  bed,  if  you  've  e'er  a  bed  to  get  into." 

"An'  that 's  what  I  haven't,  or  I'd  not  a  been  where  ye 
have  found  me  to-night.  O  Jem,  lad,  I  was  hard  pushed  ! 
I  've  niver  a  home,  nor  a  bed,  nor  nothin'  to  call  me  own, 
and  these  two  days  I  've  been  fightin'  off  the  horrors.  Niver 
a  drop  could  I  get  from  any,  and  when  they  turned  me  outQt 
that,  last  shop,  I  juat  went  mad,  and  aTamdoi  iYW^\»\KiO«. 
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hold  upon  me  like  I  thought  somethin'  was  after  me,  and  that 
was  what  drove  me  into  the  water.  I  'd  niver  have  gone 
nigh  it  if  I  'd  been  in  my  senses  ;  for  Jem,  lad,  I  'm  not  fit  for 
the  circumstance  of  death,  at  all,  at  all.  It 's  a  scorchin*  life 
I  lead — indade,  and  it  is ;  but  it 's  better  nor  death  would  be 
with  such  black  sins  as  is  on  my  head.  And  to  think  that  it 
was  Jemmy  Ford  what  saved  me." 

"  Who  better  1 "  said  Jem.  "  For  who  but  old  Matty 
was  good  to  Jem  when  he  was  a  small  chap.  But  see 
here,  Matty,  turn  into  this  place  if  you  Ve  no  better. 
They've  been  heatin*  up  wheel-tires  in  here  to-day,  and  the 
ashes  is  kind  of  warmish  yet  I  think.     Let 's  see.'' 

He  drew  her  into  an  open  lot  adjoining  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  where  the  owner  had  been  at  work  on  some  large 
wheels  until  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  finding  the  ashes 
still  quite  warm,  Jem  placed  his  forlorn  charge  close  beside 
the  dead  fire,  and  spread  out  her  scanty  skirts  to  dry  upon 
the  heated  embers. 

"  Now  I  think  I  '11  be  off,"  he  said,  when  he  had  made 
her  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit.  "  Willie 
will  be  out  looking  for  me  soon,  if  he  ain't  now.  But  I  '11 
see  after  you  a  bit  to-morrow.     Where  will  you  be  1 " 

"Nowheres  where  you'll  be  bothered  with  me,  boy. 
Ould  Matty's  bad  enough,  but  she  'd  die  afore  she  'd  pull 
yer  down  with  her.  So  sure  as  the  perlice  sees  yer  along 
o'  such  as  me,  they  '11  keep  their  eyes  on  ye,  and  ye  '11  never 
get  on." 

'*They  may  keep  their  eyes  on  me,  and  they'll  never  see 
nothin'  to  hurt  'em,"  said  Jem,  lifting  his  head  proudly. 

"  Ay,  ay ! "  said  the  old  woman,  glancing  up  at  him, 
"  so  that 's  it.  Well,  well,  so  Jem 's  turned  out  an  honest 
boy." 

"  Yes,  Matty ;  I  gave  up  the  mean  old  trade  of  picking 
vp  my  livin'  a  good  while  back." 
''Then  it  'nd  be  all  the  worse  for  ye  to  be  seen  with  me, 
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child.    Good-bye,    I  wonder  would  Gk)d  hear  such  a  wicked 
ould  woman  if  she  asked  for  a  blessin*  on  yer  brave  head." 

"  I  think  He  would.  They  say  He 's  very  good,"  said 
Jem.     "  Good-bye.'' 

He  had  left  her,  and  had  almost  reached  the  street,  when 
her  voice  coming  faintly  through  the  stillness  called  him 
back. 

"  Was  you  wanting  me  1 "  he  said,  returning  to  her. 

**  Tell  me  one  thing,  Jem,  lad.  Are  ye  all  alone  in  the 
world  now,  or  have  ye  found  any  of  yer  kin  ] " 

"  All  alone,  but  for  a  boy  I  took  in,"  said  Jem.  "  It 
feels  kind  of  lonesome  to  say  it,  but  I  don't  believe  I'll 
ever  see  any  of  my  own  folks,  whoever  they  be." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  boy.  Suppose  ye  'd  ever  found  'em,  what 
then  ?     Suppose  ye  had  a  grandfather  ? " 

Jem's  eyes  watched  her  keenly.  Was  she  wandering 
again,  or  did  she  know  something  of  his  own  people  ?  A 
curious  yearning  and  longing  came  suddenly  upon  him. 
He  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  looked  into  her  face  with 
eyes  that  fairly  glowed  with  intensity  of  feeling. 

"Matty  !  Matty  !"  he  said,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone.  "  You 
know  somethin'.  Tell  me  what  you  know.  There  never 
was  a  feller  so  awful  lonesome  as  I  be.  Everybody  else  has 
a  mother  or  a  brother  or  somebody,  but  I  never  had  no- 
body since  I  was  a  babby.  A  grandfather  did  you  'say  ? 
O  Matty !  I 'd  like  to  have  a  grandfather.  He'd  put  his 
hand  on  my  head  mebbe,  and  say,  '  My  boy  I '  I  always 
did  wish  I  was  somebody's  boy.  And  I  'd  work  for  him, 
and  tend  him,  and  be  so  good  to  him.  Willie  and  me  both 
would.    Tell  me,  Matty.     Do  tell  me." 

'*  Listen  to  me,  Jem,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  know.     I 
thought  to  keep  it  to  myself;   for  after  it  once  laves  me 
lips,  the  perlice  may  be  after  me  any  day.     But  ye  took  yer 
brave  young  life  in  yer  hands,  boy,  and  held  it  ol  «cs!A^ 
count,  and  for  such  a  poor  ould  sinnet  aa  m^,  ^\A\^^V^^ 
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back  yer  own  from  yer  no  more.  'Dade,  and  them  eyes 
would  draw  the  truth  out  o'  me  whether  I  would  or  no, 
they're  so  awful  beseechin'  and  winnin*.  Ye  always  had 
such  winnin'  ways  wid  ye,  Jem." 

V  Tell  me,  tell  me,"  said  Jem,  eagerly. 

"  I  *11  tell  ye,  and  then  ould  Matty's  in  yer  hands.  Ye  Ve 
saved  her  life  this  night,  maybe  ye  '11  feel  like  takin'  it  afore 
she 's  done.  Jem,  lad,  yer  name 's  not  Ford,  no  more  nor 
mine  is." 

"  What  is  it,  then  1  *'  asked  the  boy. 

His  face  was  deadly  white,  and  his  voice  low  and  husky. 

"  It 's  Dunn.     James  Dunn." 

''  James  Dunn ! "  The  truth  flashed  on  him  in  an  instant, 
for  he  had  kept  his  promise  to  old  Christy  well ;  and  through 
all  the  pressure  of  his  own  busy  cares  in  carrying  on  his  little 
trade,  he  had  been  almost  steadily  on  the  watch  for  a  boy 
named  Jack  Dunn. 

"  James  Dunn,"  he  repeated.  "  You  're  sure  it 's  James, 
and  not  Jack  1  Say  it 's  Jack,  Matty, — say  it 's  Jack  ?  He 
told  me  to  look  out  for  a  boy  named  Jack  Dunn.  He  said 
he  wanted  him  sore,  and  I  promised  to  find  him  if  I  could," 
said  Jem,  forgetting  in  his  eagerness  that  the  woman  could 
not  know  his  meaning. 

"  Be  quiet,  and  tell  me  what  ye  mean,"  said  old  Matty. 

Jem  controlled  himself  in  a  moment. 

**  'Twas  an  old  man,"  he  said,  more  gently.  "I  don't  know 
his  name,  but  he  spoke  very  kind  to  me  when  I  was  up  at 
Mr  Harvey's,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  find  a  boy  named 
Jack  Dunn.  He  felt  so  bad  about  it,  I  told  him  I  'd  see  if 
I  couldn't  help  him,  and  so  I  've  looked  out  ever  since.  But 
he  couldn't  be  nothin'  to  me,"  he  added,  his  voice  falling 
into  a  low^  sad  tone.     "  He  was  a  beautiful  old  man." 

"  Jem  Ford — nay,  I  *11  call  ye  by  yer  own  name — James 
I>ann,  I've  been  a  cruel  creeter  to  yez  both,  I'm  thinkin', 
XerseU and  the  ould  man  too.    But  hist,  and  I'll  tell 
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ye  all ;  and  then  ye  *11  know  what  ye  'd  best  do  better  nor 
I  can  tell  ye,  for  I  'm  but  a  ajbupid  ould  woman,  and  ye  'r  a 
smart,  young  feller  as  ever  I  see.  Eight  years  back  and 
more  yer  father  and  yer  mother  took  lodgin's  wid  me.  I 
put  a  bit  of  a  curtain  across  one  end  o'  me  room,  and  there 
yez  all  lived  for  a  week,  and  then  yer  mother  just  died. 
After  a  bit  yer  father  sickened,  and  one  night  when  he  was 
very  bad,  he  bid  me  write  a  bit  of  a  line  to  his  father,  and 
tell  him  he  was  a  dyin'  and  wanted  him.  Well,  I  wasn't 
quite  meself  that  night,  and  thinkin'  he  wasn't  so  bad  as  he 
feared,  I  just  waited  till  momin' ;  for  I  was  afeard  that  if 
the  father  came,  he  'd  get  a  bit  of  money  that  Dunn  owed 
me  for  his  boardin',  and  that  I  knew  he  had  nigh  him,  under 
his  pillow  or  somewheres.  So  I  thought  I  'd  wait  until  the 
mornin'.  But  Jem,  lad,  when  I  riz  in  the  momin'  and  went 
to  look  at  him,  John  Dunn  was  dead.  He  died  in  the  night, 
and  you  was  a  lyin'  there  a-side  of  him,  fast  asleep." 

Matty  paused.  Jem  still  sat  gazing  into  her  face  with 
eyes  which  never  lost  their  earnest,  longing  look ;  but  he 
did  not  speak. 

"  When  I  came  to  look  at  his  belongin's,"  the  old  woman 
went  on,  "I  found  a  letter  writ  to  his  father,  tellin'  him  that 
he  asked  his  forgiveness  for  all  lus  wickedness,  and  askin' 
him  to  take  care  of  you.  But,  Jem,  I  niver  sent  the  letter, 
for  in  it  there  was  fifty  dollars,  and  I  was  that  deep  owin' 
for  me  rint  that  I  was  nigh  bein'  turned  out ;  and — and — 
Jem,  lad,  I  took  the  money,  and  hid  the  letter ;  and  once 
when  in  yer  child's  rattle  ye  pestered  me  about  yer  father, 
I  got  angered,  bein'  in  liquor,  and  I  hit  ye  a  blow ;  and  ye 
was  that  mad  at  me  that  ye  stamped  off  down-stairs,  sayin' 
ye  'd  niver  come  back,  and  ye  niver  did,  though  ye  was  but 
five  years  old.  For  three  years  I  niver  seen  ye,  and  then  one 
day  I  found  ye  hungry  on  the  street,  and  gave  ye  an  apple, 
and  from  then  I  see  ye  onct  in  a  while,  and  give  ye  a  bit  ill 
had  it  bj  me.    Can  ye  remimber  augtt  oi  lYiaJb,  5^\xi^^3a^V 
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*'  Only" of  meetin'  you  once  in  a  while — and  of  takin'  some- 
thin'  from  you." 

He  shuddered  as  he  spoke  the  last  words,  and  drew  away 
from  her  slightly. 

"  Ay :  ye  're  wishin*  ye  'd  starved  rather  than  take  a 
scrap  from  these  hands,"  said  old  Matty,  with  a  sound  of 
pain  in  her  voice.  "  Here 's  the  letter  :  I  've  carried  it  wid 
me  ever  since." 

She  drew  from  her  bosom  a  soiled,  worn  paper,  and  placed 
it  in  the  boy's  outstretched  hand.  The  superscription  was 
so  much  rubbed  and  blurred  that  it  could  not  be  deciphered 
by  such  untutored  eyes  as  his  ;  but  he  almost  snatched  the 
letter  from  her  in  his  eagerness,  and  hid  it  away  in  the  breast 
of  his  old  coat,  as  if  fearful  that  she  would  regain  possession 
of  it 

"  But  let  me  go  on  wid  me  story.  Awhile  back  I  got 
distraught  wid  thinkin'  of  it  all,  and  in  kind  of  a  fear  like, 
I  writ  a  letter  to  the  ould  father,  tellin'  him  his  son  had  left 
a  bit  of  a  boy  in  New  York.  But  I  didn't  know  where  to 
find  ye  then ;  and  I  was  afeared  to  say  much,  lest  they  'd 
find  me  out,  and  have  me  sent  up  for  the  rest  of  me  days. 
But  when  ye  took  such  mercy  on  the  likes  of  me,  boy,  I 
couldn't  hold  it  back  from  ye  no  longer." 

"  Who  did  you  write  to  1" 

The  boy  had  grown  into  a  man  in  that  hour.  His  voice 
broke  the  moment's  silence  in  a  harsh,  stern  tone  of  com- 
mand.    The  old  woman  looked  at  him  trembling. 

"  Who  did  you  write  to?     Tell  me,  quick." 

"  Christopher  Dunn,  Graydon,  Wynne  County." 

"Are  you  sure,  Matty?"  and  he  scanned  her  face  closely 
as  he  spoke. 

"Sure  is  it?    Why,  boy,  I  couldn't  forget  that  name  if  I 
live  to  be  a  hunder  year  old.     Christopher  Dunn,  Graydon, 
Wynne  County.     Ay,  I  am  sure." 
''Christy,  Christy.     I  heard  'em  say  that,  didn't  I  ?"  said 
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the  boy,  in  a  low,  musing  voice.  "  I  know  I  did.  *  Christy, 
Christy/  That 's  what  they  called  him,  the  old  white-haired 
gentleman  what  spoke  so  kind  and  good  to  me.  I  wonder 
is  it  Christopher  Dunn." 

Covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  sat  for  some  time  in 
perfect  silence ;  and  then  rising  slowly,  he  turned  and  walked 
thoughtfully  away,  without  even  looking  toward  the  woman. 
She  watched  him  wistfully  as  he  moved  across  the  open  lot 
toward  the  street.  He  had  reached  the  sidewalk,  when,  ap- 
parently unable  longer  to  control  herself,  Matty  stretched 
out  her  hands,  imploringly,  crying  out — 

"  O,  Jemmy,  lad,  come  back  I  Don't  lave  me,  spakin' 
niver  a  word." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"  O  boy !  yer  heart  is  sore,  cruel  sore  and  angered,  but 
just  tell  ould  Matty  ye '11  try  to  forgive  her.  O  Jem,  lad, 
I  've  niver  a  soul  to  spake  a  kind  word  to  me  but  just  yerseP, 
and  ye  're  turain'  from  me  wid  a  heart  as  hard  as  stone,  from 
me  whose  life  ye  're  just  after  savin'  at  the  risk  of  yer  own." 

He  walked  slowly  toward  her,  very  slowly,  for  he  could 
not  put  words  of  forgiveness  on  his  lips  when  there  was 
almost  hatred  in  his  heart.  But  when  he  reached  her,  and 
the  poor,  trembling  hands  caught  his  in  a  tight,  close  grasp, 
and  he  looked  into  the  withered,  hard  old  face,  down  which 
the  tears  were  raining  fast,  he  began  to  soften  toward 
her. 

"  Poor  old  thing !"  he  said  ;  "  poor  old  Matty." 

"  An'  ye  '11  try  to  forgive  me,  lad  ? " 

**  Yes,  I  '11  try,"  he  answered,  gently.    "  And,  Matty," 

"  Yes,  lad,"  for  he  had  paused,  as  if  not  knowing  what  to 
say  next. 

"  I  don't,  know  much  about  it  yet,  but  they  say  God  is 
very  good.  You  *ve  been  an  awful  wicked  old  woman,  but 
He  '11  forgive  everybody  what  asks  Him  real  hearty^  tWj 
Bay.     Hadn't  you  better  ? " 
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The  tears  fell  faster  stilly  but  she  did  not  answer  :  she 
only  looked  at  him  more  earnestly  than  ever. 

"  Good-bye/'  he  said,  drawing  his  hand  gently  from  her. 

"  Good-bye,  lad,  and  God's  blessin'  on  yer  head." 

And  so  he  left  her,  never  to  see  her  more ;  for  when  the 
morning  light  dawned,  poor  old  Matty  was  found  raving  with 
the  terrible  delirium  which  sometimes  comes  upon  those  who, 
like  her,  give  up  everything  in  life  to  gratify  one  terrible 
passion ;  and  "  Crazy  Matty,"  as  she  was  called,  after  a  few 
months  of  confinement  and  restraint,  laid  down  her  wretched 
life  in  the  ward  of  an  hospital  ' 


CHAPTER  X. 

jem's  home-coming. 

Drayton  Hall  was  not  often  the  scene  of  greater  interest 
and  excitement  than  that  which  followed  the  news  that 
Christy's  lost  grandson  had  been  discovered  in  one  of  that 
class  of  New  York  street-boys  whom  Edward  Churchill  had 
met  at  Mr  Harvey's  house  during  his  visit  to  the  city  with 
the  old  fisherman ;  and  certainly  no  sorrowing  man,  whose 
grief  had  suddenly  been  changed  to  fullest  gladness,  was  ever 
blessed  with  a  richer  tide  of  sympathy  than  that  which 
flowed  out  toward  Christopher  Dunn  from  every  loving 
young  heart  in  the  school.  If  the  boys  had  had  their  own 
way  in  the  matter,  they  would  have  rushed  down  upon  him 
in  a  body,  bearing  aloft,  on  their  shoulders,  the  hero  of  the 
day — Jemmy  Ford,  or  James  Dunn. 

Jem's  story,  told  to  Mr  Harvey  at  a  very  early  hour  on 

the  morning  after  the  boy's  interview  with  Matty,  left  no 

doabt  on  the  g'eiitieman's  mind  that  lie  was  the  lost  child  of 
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Christjr's  son ;  and  he  had  left  home  at  once  for  Graydon, 
taking  Jem  with  him.  They  had  arrived  at  the  Hall  at  the 
mid-day  recess,  Mr  Harvey  having  taken  Jem  there  first, 
feeling  that  Edward  Churchill  had  earned  the  right  of  being 
the  bearer  of  the  good  news  to  the  old  man. 

When  it  was  noised  abroad  that  these  important  visitors 
had  arrived,  and  that  Edward  was  to  be  released  from 
school  for  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  he  might  take  the 
boy  to  his  grandfather,  his  schoolfellows  could  scarcely  be 
restrained  from  following  the  little  party  in  grand  procession ; 
for  old  Christy  was  dearly  loved,  and  there  was  no  one 
among  them  who  did  not  know,  at  least,  something  of  his 
painful  life,  and  long  to  show  him  how  glad  they  were  that 
joy  had  come  to  him  at  last.  But  the  order  to  return  to 
their  studies  was  imperative ;  and  Mr  Harvey  and  Edward 
set  off  with  Jem,  unaccompanied  save  by  a  crowd  of  heart- 
felt congratulations  and  good  wishes. 

"  Ned,"  said  Mr  Harvey,  as  they  drew  near  the  cabin, 
"  suppose  that  Jem  and  I  drive  up  this  cross-road  for  a  half- 
mile  or  so,  while  you  walk  down  to  Christy's,  and  tell  him 
that  we  are  coming.  It  may  be  too  much  for  him  to  see  us 
suddenly.  He  is  a  very  old  man,  you  know,  and  we  must 
break  this  thing  to  him  very  carefully.  If  he  were  to  see 
Jem  with  us,  he  would  probably  suspect  at  once  who  he  is;  and 
the  excitement  might  be  more  than  he  has  strength  to  bear," 

Edward  readily  consented;  and,  springing  from  the 
waggon,  he  walked  rapidly  down  the  road  to  the  beach. 
As  he  cdme  within  sight  of  the  cabin,  he  saw  the  fisherman 
sitting  on  the  sand  near  the  water,  busily  engaged  in  mending 
a  broken  net.  So  much  engrossed  was  he  in  his  work,  that 
he  did  not  notice  the  boy's  approach  until  he  stood  close 
beside  him. 

"  You,  Master  Ned,  and  at  this  time  o'  day ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, rising  to  his  feet  as  quickly  as  his  stiffening  limbs 
•would  permit.     "  You  've  news  for  me,  \>07  \^^ 
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"  Yes,  Christy,  and  good  news ;  '*  and  Ned  grasped  tli^ 
two  withered  hands  held  out  to  him  in  trembling  eagerness. 

"  Found  sir  1     Is  he  found  ?     I  know  he  is." 

"  Yes,  he  is  found." 

*'  And — is  he — is  he  1 — What  is  he.  Master  Ned." 

"  He  is  such  a  boy  as  will  be  a  blessing  to  you.  He 
knows  he  is  your  grandson,  and  is  wild  with  delight  at  the 
thought.     Christy,  Christy,  bear  up,  old  friend." 

He  put  his  arm  around  the  bent  shoulders  to  sustain  him ; 
for  the  old  man's  face  had  turned  ashy-white,  and  he  had 
stretched  out  his  hands  as  if  to  steady  himself. 

"  You  mustn't  give  way  under  the  joy,"  added  Ned,  with 
a  smile,  as  he  saw  the  colour  returning  to  the  furrowed 
cheeks  once  more,  "  when  you  have  borne  all  the  grief  and 
distress  so  nobly.     That  would  never  do." 

"  Leave  me  just  for  a  bit ; "  and  the  old  man  laid  his 
hand  on  Ned's  shoulder  with  a  half  caress,  which  seemed  to 
apologise  for  his  words.  "  You  're  a  part  of  my  very  hear% 
boy ;  but  I  must  be  alone  just  now  with  Him ; "  and  he 
pointed  up  to  the  blue  sky  which  hung  cloudless  above 
them. 

Edward  turned  away,  and  stood  with  uncovered  head  at 
a  little  distance  until  he  heard  his  name  spoken ;  then  he 
went  back  to  find  Christy  sitting  on  a  stone,  looking  out 
upon  the  sea  as  calmly  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb 
the  tranquil  flow  of  his  quiet  life. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Christy,"  said  Ned,  seating  himself 
on  the  sand  at  his  feet,  "  a  boy  whom  we  met  at  Mr  Harvey's 
that  evening?  A  curly-headed,  rosy-cheeked  fellow  whom 
you  had  quite  a  talk  with  ? " 

"Yes,  yes.  I  do  remember  him  well.  Someway  he's 
been  much  in  my  thoughts  ever  since.  But,  Mr  Edward, 
you  surely  don't  mean  "■ 

He  was  trembling  again,  so  much  that  he  could  scarcely 
speaJt, 
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"  I  mean,  Christy,"  said  the  boy,  speaking  very  quietly, 
"  that  thai  lad  is  the  son  of  your  John." 

*^  And  I  have  spoken  with  him,  have  touched  him  with 
these  hands,  have  prayed  God  to  bless  him.  1  wondered^ 
yes,  I  wondered  greatly,  Master  Edward,  that  my  heart  went 
out  to  the  lad  so  strongly ;  but  now  I  know  what  it  was. 
Where  is  he,  sir  ]     How  soon  can  I  get  to  him  ? " 

"  He  is  not  far  away.  You  need  not  go  to  him,  for  he 
will  be  here  before  very  long." 

"  How  soon,  Master  Edward  ?  You  '11  deal  kindly  with 
my  impatience,  but  it  seems  as  if  I  could  not,  could  not 
wait.  It's  been  very,  very  long,  sir;"  and  the  earnest 
voice  quivered,  and  then  broke  completely. 

"  He  is  close  at  hand,  Christy,"  said  Ned,  tenderly.  "  Mr 
Harvey  is  driving  him  over.  There  they  come  now,"  he 
added,  as  he  saw  the  waggon  turning  into  the  road  above 
them.     "  Let  me  go  and  bring  him  to  you." 

He  sprang  up  the  path,  and  meeting  the  waggon  as  Mr 
Harvey  drew  rein,  led  Jem  down  toward  the  beach  at  once. 
But  Christy  was  half-way  up  the  declivity  already. 

Jem  stopped  short  on  the  path  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
uncovered,  white  head,  and  for  an  instant  scanned  the  eager, 
yearning  face  so  rapidly  approaching  him ;  and,  as  if  actuated 
by  the  same  impulse,  Christy  also  paused.  For  one  moment 
they  stood  facing  one  another,  and  then  the  old  man 
stretched  out  his  arms,  with  a  loud  cry  breaking  up  from  his 
very  heart. 

"  My  son,  my  son  !  my  only  son  !  "  and  with  an  answering 
cry,  none  the  less  heartfelt  that  it  was  wordless,  the  boy 
sprang  to  him  and  hid  his  face  upon  his  breast,  sobbing  like 
a  little  child. 

Mr  Harvey  and  Edward  returned  at  once  to  the  waggon, 
and  when,  after  an  hour's  drive,  they  came  back  to  the  cabin, 
Christy  and  his  grandson  had  disappeared  from  the  sands. 
Leaving  their  horse  in  the  care  of  a  boy  who  vrQ;&  '^^£&\x\^ 
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along  the  road,  they  went  down  to  the  fisherman's  house,  feel- 
ing sure  that  they  should  find  them  both  in  the  cabin. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Christy's  voice  in  answer  to  their  knock 
upon  the  half-closed  door.  "  Ay,  I  knew  full  weD  who  it 
must  be,"  he  said,  turning  a  radiant  face  upon  them  as  they 
entered  the  room.  "Was  ever  any  one  as  welcome  to 
Christy's  place  as  yourselves,  save  this  boy  ? "  and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  Jem's  head.  The  boy  was  sitting  on  the  floor 
at  his  feet,  holding  something  in  a  bit  of  worn,  yellow  paper, 
resting  on  Christy's  knee. 

"  I  was  showin'  him  his  father's  hair,"  he  said,  lifting  from 
the  paper  the  ring  of  sunny  hair  which  he  had  treasured  so 
carefully  through  all  these  long  years.  "He  remembers 
naught  of  his  father,  poor  boy." 

The  last  words  seemed  scarcely  applicable  to  the  lad  sitting 
at  his  feet;  for  if  ever  human  face  pictured  unalloyed,  supreme 
content,  Jem's  was  a  living  illustration  of  it  at  that  moment. 

"  Well,  Jem,"  said  Mr  Harvey,  "  how  does  it  feel  to  have 
a  grandfather?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  tell,"  said  Jem,  seriously,  "  'cept  it 
feels  kind  of  warmin'  and  good.  You  never  was  nigh  starved, 
I  supi^ose,  Mr  Harvey  1 " 

**No,"  said  his  friend.     "  I  never  was." 

"  Well,  I  was  once,"  said  Jem,  "  and  once  was  enough. 
I  hadn't  had  nothin'  to  eat  for  two  whole  days,  and  part  of 
another,  and  I  do  believe  I  was  most  dyin',  when  a  lady 
found  me  sittin'  on  her  doorstep.  I  think  I  looked  pretty 
bad,  for  she  seemed  awfully  frightened  and  sorry,  and  she 
took  me  into  her  house  and  gave  me  a  big  bowl  of  hot  soup. 
Havin'  a  grandfather  feels  just  like  that  soup." 

"  God  bless  you  !  You  shan't  ever  hunger  again,  my  boy," 
said  Christy,  quickly. 

"  That  *s  it,"  said  Jem,  catching  the  hand  which  stroked 
his  head,  and  holding  it  closely  in  his  own.  **  I  like  to  have 
you  say,  *  my  boy.'" 
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Then  turning  to  Mr  Harvey  again,  he  added — 

"  Truth  is,  Mr  Harvey,  I  don't  know  nothin'  what  to  say : 
I  only  just  feel  like  sittin'  down  here  close  to  grandfather, 
and  holdin*  tight  on  to  him." 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr  Harvey,  laughing.  **He's 
worth  holding  fast  by,  especially  to  a  fellow  that  has  been 
alone  in  the  world  as  long  as  you  have.  And,  Christy,  no 
words  can  tell  you  how  glad  .and  thankful  I  am  for  the  joy 
that  has  come  to  you.  It  is  not  only  that  God  has  given  to 
you  a  son  to  be  the  stajff  and  comfort  of  your  old  age :  this 
boy  is  not  only  your  son's  child,  but  the  child — weak,  igno- 
rant, and  full  of  failings,  no  doubt — but  no  less  the  true 
child — of  the  Master  whom  you  love  and  so  faithfully  serve." 

"  I  know  it,  sir,"  said  Christy,  with  a  tender  glance  at 
the  boy.  "  He  has  told  me  all  the  way  by  which  the  Lord 
has  led  him ;  and,  Master  Harvey,  I  We  another  great  bles- 
sin'  to  tell  you  of.  Don't  you  remember  my  sayin'  to  you 
that  I  felt  sure  that  the  Lord  would  lead  my  boy  to  Him 
some  day  l     Eead  this,  sir." 

He  handed  to  his  friend  the  worn,  crumpled  paper  which 
Matty  had  given  to  Jem  the  night  before,  the  letter  from 
his  son,  written  so  many  years  ago.  It  was  a  wild,  sad  tale 
of  a  wicked  life,  whose  iniquity  had  been  suddenly  brought 
to  a  pause  by  the  death  of  the  wife  whom  he  had  really  loved. 
And  in  that  time  of  sorrow,  his  father's  God  had  answered 
the  many  prayers  which  had  gone  up  to  His  throne  for  the 
wandering  son.  Remorseful  and  penitent,  he  had  been  toiling 
patiently  for  months,  spending  as  little  as  possible  of  his  scanty 
earnings,  longing  to  go  home  to  his  father's  house,  but  deter- 
mined not  to  do  so  until  he  had  laid  by  enough  to  return 
the  sum  stolen  from  him  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  need. 
But  his  rapidly  failing  health  made  this  a  long  and  weary 
task  ;  and  fearing  that  he  might  not  live  to  accomplish  it,  he 
Lad  written  to  his  father,  entreating  his  forgiveness,  and 
asking  for  a  shelter  for  his  little  son,  eIldos>\\\^m^2^'Sk\^^5wt 
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the  money  which  he  had  laid  by  towards  the  payment  of 
his  debt. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  died  on  the  night 
after  the  letter  was  written  ;  but  although  the  unhappy  man's 
often  broken  word  was  all  on  which  they  had  to  depend, 
save  the  one  proof  of  Matty's  having  found  the  sum  named 
as  enclosed  within  the  letter,  no  one  who  read  it  could 
doubt  that  the  writer  had  died  humbly  penitent,  both  toward 
his  father  and  his  God. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Christy,  as  Mr  Harvey,  after  reading 
the  letter,  grasped  his  hand,  too  much  moved  to  speak, 
"  you  see  we  have  nothin'  to  do  but  wait  our  Captain's 
orders,  and  He  '11  surely  bring  us  safe  into  port.  It 's  a  long 
voyage  often,  and  there 's  storms  and  gales  that  nigh  swamps 
us;  but  if  we  just  wait  patiently  for  Him,  we  '11  come  in  with 
canvas  all  spread,  the  very  winds  which  frighted  us  bein' 
them  which  shall  ride  us  into  the  harbour  of  peace.  Our 
very  mournin'  will  be  made  the  seed  of  our  gladness ; 
and  out  of  our  griefs  will  be  born  such  a  joy — such  a  joy  as 
this  ;"  and  he  bent  and  kissed  the  face  which  was  looking 
up  ihto  his,  watching  him  earnestly. 

"  To  think  how  much  I  've  dwelt  on  his  face  since  that 
night  when  I  saw  him  first,"  he  went  on.  "  He 's  growed 
considerable  in  these  few  months,  and  got  filled  out  like, 
broader  and  manlier,  but  he  keeps  his  eyes  just  the  same. 
I  'm  glad  of  that.  I  loved  them  bright,  up-lookin'  eyes  the 
first  minute  they  met  mine." 

The  "  up-looking  eyes  "  were  bright  enough  now,  as  they 
gazed  into  the  old  love-lit  face  beaming  down  upon  them  in 
its  full  content. 

"  I  do  believe,"  said  the  boy,  "  grandfather,  I  do  believe 
I  'm  glad  that  I  've  been  so  lonesome  all  my  life,  else  I 
wouldn't  be  so  jolly  glad  now,  would  I  ? " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Christy.  **It's  the  same  old  story. 
See  here,  Master  Edward,  thii  boy  is  only  saying  what  you 
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wouldn't  believe  when  I  told  it  to  you.  He 's  rejoicin'  over 
his  past  lamentin's,  and  what  *s  that  but  another  proof  that 
them  that  mourns  is  blessed  with  extra  comfort.  O !  Master 
Edward,  dear  boy,  you  who  Ve  been  the  very  light  and  glad- 
ness of  these  old  eyes  all  these  weary  years,  God  grant  one 
day  to  give  to  your  own  heart  His  peace  and  joy. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr  Harvey,"  said  Christy,  having  received 
from  Edward  the  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  and  the  friendly 
smile  which  was  the  only  response  he  ever  made  to  any  such 
appeals  from  his  friend,  "  this  grandson  of  mine  says  that 
he 's  in  trade,  and  it 's  disappointed  me  a  bit.  I  'd  like  to 
make  a  good  fisherman  of  him.  .  I  like  the  life  so  well ;  and 
then  I  've  always  thought  (it 's  a  foolish  thought  mayhap, 
but  still,  it 's  what  made  me  a  fisherman  when  I  lost  my 
bark,  and  could  no  longer  sail  as  skipper),  I  've  always 
thought  that  our  Lord  himself  had  a  kind  of  'special 
leanin'  toward  fisherfolk." 

"  Peter  was  a  fisherman,  too,"  said  Jem,  looking  up  with 
a  sudden  light  in  his  face.  "  I  always  did  like  that  man 
better  nor  anybody  Mr  Harvey  telled  us  about.  I  'm  mighty 
fond  of  Peter.  There  's  such  a  big  bit  of  comfort  in  thinkin' 
how  he  misbehaved  himself,  and  yet  got  took  back." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Christy,  smiling  ;  "  Peter  is  a  very  com- 
fortable saint  to  think  upon,  my  boy.  So,  after  all,  you 
wouldn't  mind  givin'  up  the  peddlin',  and  turnin'  fisher- 
man ? " 

"  I  'd  like  the  water  first-rate,"  replied  Jem ;  "  but  I  don't 
know  nothin'  about  it,  and  can't  make  nothin'  out  of  it  yet 
awhile,  and  I  ain't  a  goin  to  live  on  you,  grandfather,  not 
for  a  day.  I  'm  a  goin'  to  take  care  of  you  just  as  quick  as 
ever  I  can." 

He  would  hear  of  nothing  else  ;  and  so  it  was  arranged 
that,  for  the  present,  he  should  maintain  himself  and  Willie 
Steele,  who  was  to  share  his  new  home,  by  peddling  fruit, 
candies,  &c.,  in  the  village  and  its  neigTabo\tt\voo^,  xv^iXi'^  V^ 
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should  have  learned  enough  of  his  grandfather  s  business  to 
be  able  to  gain  a  living  by  it.  Then  Mr  Harvey  and  Edward 
left  the  happy  old  man  with  his  new-found  treasure. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  troop  of  Drayton  boys  came  down 
to  wish  Christy  joy ;  and  to  give  to  the  young  merchant  a 
promise  of  ready  and  liberal  custom  at  the  Hall. 

That  promise  was  well  kept ;  and  long  after  Jem  had  left 
New  York,  Kitty  Harvey  received  a  letter  from  him,  then  a 
stalwart  young  fisherman,  enclosing  a  sum  of  money,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  donkey  and  cart,  asking  her  to 
use  the  sum  to  aid  "  some  other  willing  but  helpless  boy  to 
win  his  way  to  an  honest,  respectable  life." 
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CHAPTER   L 

DRAYTON  BOYS. 

''  Come,  Allan,  come  !  How  long  do  you  mean  to  keep  us 
waiting  ? " 

The  words  were  spoken,  in  a  very  impatient  tone,  by  a 
boy  who  stood,  croquet  mallet  in  hand,  among  a  group  of 
his  schoolmates  on  the  lawn  which  fronted  Drayton  Hall. 
The  afternoon  sun  was  throwing  long  shadows  across  the 
grass,  warning  the  croquet-players  that  if  their  game  were 
not  soon  ended,  the  supper-bell  would  summon  them  in- 
doors before  they  could  decide  which  side  was  to  bear 
away  the  palm  of  victory.  It  had  been  a  hotly-contested 
game,  and  perhaps  this  was  the  reason  of  Will  Seaton's 
impatient  call ;  for  his  broad,  laughing  face  was  not  wont 
to  wear  that  look  of  annoyance. 

The  boy  addressed,  a  tall,  slight  young  fellow,  who  had 
been  leaning  thoughtfully  against  a  tree,  started  suddenly, 
almost  as  if  wakened  from  sleep,  at  his  companion's  sum- 
mons. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  hastily  catching  up  the 
mallet  which  lay  on  the  grass  at  his  feet.  '^  I  believe  my 
wits  were  wool-gathering." 
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"  If  you  would  attend  to  your  affairs  instead  of  dreaming 
away  your  life,  you  might  be  able  to  do  something,"  said 
the  sharp  voice  of  Arthur  Bentley,  who,  standing  beside 
him,  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke  with  an  expression  of  un- 
concealed contempt. 

The  rude  speech  was  unanswered  save  by  a  good-humoured 
smile,  as  Allan  sprang  toward  his  ball. 

As  he  struck  it  into  position,  it  touched  that  of  Arthur 
Bentley,  which  lay  directly  in  front  of  the  wicket  through 
which  Allan's  must  pass.  It  was  a  fine  stroke,  for  his  ball 
had  been  croqueted  far  out  of  line,  and  a  loud  shout  showed 
his  comrades'  appreciation  of  his  skill. 

**  Your  dreamer  has  done  pretty  well,  Arthur,*'  said  the 
merry  voice  of  Will  Seaton.  "  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  he  were 
quite  wide  awake  now,"  he  added,  as  Allan,  with  an  appa- 
rently light  stroke,  sent  his  opponent's  ball  to  the  limit  of 
the  ground. 

A  dark  cloud  gathered  on  Bentley's  brow  at  the  laugh 
which  followed  these  words ;  and  when,  a  moment  later,  his 
turn  came  to  play,  he  glanced  toward  Allan  with  a  look 
which  drew  from  Seaton  another  sally. 

"  Don't  give  play  to  private  vengeance  here,  Arthur,"  he 
said,  mischievously.  **  Wait  till  you  catch  him  alone,  and 
then  thrash  him.     You  're  big  enough." 

Only  those  who  stood  very  near  caught  the  words,  but 
they  raised  another  laugh;  for  Bentley,  a  square-shouldered, 
powerful  fellow,  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for 
three  or  four  such  slender  boys  as  Allan  Haywood.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  feeling  some  irritation  with 
his  tormentor,  but  he  revenged  himself  upon  an  innocent 
victim. 

Taking  direct  aim  for  Haywood's  position,  by  a  stroke  as 

skilful  as  that  of  his  adversary,  he  struck  his  ball.    "  Bravo" 

rang  out  from  a  dozen  voices  ;  but  when  Arthur  placed  his 

foot  upon  Ms  own  ball,  and  with  a  blow  of  tremendous 
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force  sent  Allan's  not  only  beyond  the  limits,  but  rolling 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  whose  summit  Drayton 
Hall  stood  sentinel,  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  ended  in 
loud  cries  of  "  Shame  !  "  "  Unfair  !  "  from  both  parties  of 
the  combatants. 

"  I  '11  have  it  up  again  before  my  turn  comes,"  said  Hay- 
wood, starting  in  pursuit.     "  Don't  wait  for  me." 

But  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm,  and  a  low  voice  said, 
"  Stop.  Don't  you  see  that  he  means  to  spoil  your  game. 
He  knows  you  can't  make  a  good  play  after  running  up 
the  hill.  I  '11  go  ; "  and  the  speaker  sprang  away,  at  a  pace 
which  promised  a  speedy  return  of  Allan's  property. 

He  was  not  one  of  the  players,  but  arm-in-arm  with  a  com- 
panion, had  sauntered  upon  the  lawn,  just  in  time  to  be  a 
witness  to  Arthur's  ungenerous  act.  Looking  into  that  bright, 
honest  face,  with  its  broad,  open  brow,  and  clear  blue  eyes, 
you  are  not  surprised  by  the  flash  of  indignation  which  has 
frightened  away  the  fun  and  frolic  which  usually  dance  so 
merrily  there.  It  is  just  the  face  which  you  would  expect 
to  see  darken  in  resentment  at  the  sight  of  a  small,  mean 
deed.  Swiftly  running  up  the  hill  again,  he  paused  when 
at  some  distance  from  the  croquet-ground,  and  with  a  light 
toss  threw  the  ball  just  within  the  limits. 

**  Well  done  for  Ned  Churchill ! "  shouted  one  of  the 
lookers-on ;  and  with  a  nod  of  response  to  Haywood's  thanks, 
Churchill  rejoined  the  friend  with  whom  he  had  been 
walking. 

**  You  look  as  black  as  a  thunder- cloud,  Ned,"  said  his 
comrade,  as  Edward  linked  bis  arm  in  his  once  more,  and 
they  recommenced  their  saunter. 

"  I  do  despise  that  fellow  Bentley  !  "  returned  Churchill, 
hotly.  "  There  isn't  a  boy  in  the  school  for  whom  I  have 
such  a  perfect  contempt.  He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that 
Haywood  would  be  unfit  for  play  after  running  u\)  tWt* 
hill." 
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*'  Isn't  he  good  for  so  small  a  climb  as  that  1 "  asked  the 
other.     *'  What  ails  him  1 " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  says  *  Nothing/  and  laughs  at  me 
when  I  try  to  persuade  him  to  see  a  doctor.  But  there  must 
be  something  wrong,  for  he  can't  make  any  exertion  without 
growing  as  faint  and  pale  as  any  girl,  and  more  than  once  I 
have  seen  him  press  his  hand  on  his  chest,  and  bite  his  lips 
as  if  he  were  choking  back  a  cry.  Bentley  has  noticed  it 
too.  Only  yesterday  I  heard  him  chaffing  Al  about  his 
'  maidenly  sensibility/  as  he  called  it.  He  got  as  good  as 
he  gave,  though.  Al  can  fight  his  own  battles  when  it 
comes  to  a  war  of  words.  If  he  isn't  as  burly  as  Bentley, 
he  has  more  brains  in  one  hair  of  his  head  than  that  bully 
has  in  his  whole  cranium.'' 

'*  Where  now  1 "  interrupted  his  friend,  as  Churchill  drew 
him  from  the  lawn  into  the  carriage-road. 

"  Down  to  the  gate.  My  sister  is  coming  over  with  a 
package  for  me  this  afternoon,  and  I  promised  to  be  at  the 
gate  to  take  it,  so  that  Thomas  need  not  leave  the  horses. 
She  dislikes  to  drive  in  just  at  this  time  when  the  fellows 
are  all  out  here,  and  she  could  not  come  earlier.  There  is 
the  carriage  now,  turning  the  fork.  Come  on,  Larry ;  and 
I  will  introduce  you  to  the  gayest  little  sister  a  fellow  was 
ever  blessed  with." 

It  was  not  a  girlish  face  which  looked  out  of  the  carriage- 
window  as  the  b«ys  approached,  nor  yet  a  pretty  face;  but 
it  was  one  that  you  could  love  and  trust  completely.  The 
mouth  was  large  and  not  quite  straight,  but  then  it  could 
smile  so  winningly  that  one  forgot  that  it  would  have  been 
more  beautiful  if  it  had  been  a  trifle  smaller  ;  and  if  her  nose 
were  rather  short,  that  pair  of  soft  brown  eyes  looking  out 
over  it  made  up  for  all  its  deficiencies,  they  were  so  bright 
and  so  full  of  love  and  gentleness.  Yet  they  could  flash  too, 
those  soft  brown  eyes.  If  any  harm  threatened  the  boy  now 
leaning  against  the  carriage-door,  those  smiling  lips  could  set 
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themselves  very  firmly,  and  those  gentle  eyes  darken  into 
sternness  in  a  moment.  But  that  was /or  him,  never  toward 
him.  Edward  Churchill  had  never  yet  seen  anything  but 
love  looking  out  at  him  from  the  windows  of  his  sister's 
heart. 

Mary  Churchill  had  travelled  on  from  girlhood  to  "  the 
happiest  old  maidenhood  that  spinster  ever  enjoyed,"  as  she 
wrote  to  her  uncle  only  a  day  or  two  ago ;  yet  she  had  not 
grown  old  either.  Her  face  always  did  wear  that  serious, 
rather  matured  expression,  when  it  was  in  repose  ;  and  now, 
when  she  bent  her  head  courteously  towards  Laurence  Bron- 
son,  as  her  brother  introduced  his  friend,, the  same  sweet 
smile  which  had  won  so  many  hearts  to  her  in  her  younger 
days  played  about  her  mouth,  chaining  Laurence  also  to  her 
chariot-wheels. 

^*  Can  you  not  persuade  your  friend  to  spend  the  coming 
Saturday  with  you,  Ned  1 "  asked  his  sister.  "  It  will  never 
do,"  she  added,  turning  to  Laurence,  "for  me  to  be  a  stranger 
to  such  a  dear  friend  of  my  brother's.  May  I  send  up  my 
horse  for  you  when  the  coachman  brings  up  Ned's  pony  1 " 

Most  certainly  she  might ;  for  how  could  such  an  invita- 
tion, so  given,  be  refused  1  Laurence  bowed  and  smiled  his 
thanks,  and  then  the  tea-bell  ringing  out  its,  for  once,  un- 
welcome summons,  Thomas  was  ordered  to  drive  on,  and  the 
boys  turned  back  toward  the  Hall. 

"  Well,  Allan,  what  luck  1 "  asked  Churchill,  as,  reaching 
the  door,  they  met  the  croquet-players  coming  in,  with  the 
excitement  of  the  game  still  strong  upon  them,  if  one  were 
to  judge  from  the  animated  manner  in  which  it  was  dis- 
cussed. 

"  Pretty  good,"  said  Allan.     "  Light 's  won." 

**  No,  pretty  bad;  light 's  won,"  burst  in  Will  Seaton.  "  It 
was  a  good  game,  though,  if  the  other  side  did  beat ;  well 
matched  all  the  way  through,  and  ending  in  a  glorious  scrim- 
mage.   Bentlej  was  our  chief,  and  a  lo^ei,  wA  VSckfe  x^^.  01 
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US  were  all  coming  up  nicely,  thinking  we  'd  surely  have 
them,  for  Sam  Hilton,  one  of  AFs  fellows,  was  far  behind, 
when  Al  dashed  in  among  us,  sent  us  all  to  Coventry,  and 
kept  us  there,  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  till  Sam  came  through. 
Bentley  fought  Sam  hard,  and  did  him  damage  lots  of  times, 
but  Al  kept  the  rest  of  us  off,  and  at  last  sent  Bentley  him- 
self down  to  the  other  stake,  put  Sam  through,  and  then 
gracefully  retired,  amid  the  huzzas  of  an  admiring  audience." 

"  We  thought  there  must  be  some  fine  play  going  on,"  said 
Laurence.     "  We  heard  you  shouting  down  at  the  road." 

"Yes;  I  couldn't  help  shouting  as  if  I  were  a  light 
myself,  it  was  so  splendid.  But  I  could  have  switched  him 
for  disappointing  us  so.  Never  mind,  we'll  pay  you  off 
yet,  old  fellow,"  he  added,  turning  to  Allan  as  they  entered 
the  dining-room,  and  enforcing  his  threat  with  a  resounding 
slap  on  the  shoulder,  which  called  forth  a  sharp  reprimand 
from  the  usher,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  but  the 
mischievous  smile  with  which  Will  turned  to  Arthur,  asking 
him  if  he  should  yield  him  his  seat  beside  Allan,  did  not 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  sternness  of  the  reproof  had  in 
any  way  affected  the  overflow  of  his  wild  spirits. 

Perhaps  there  was  not  among  the  three  hundred  boys  who 
composed  the  school  at  Drayton  Hall  any  two  who  offered, 
in  their  whole  character  and  appearance,  a  stronger  contrast 
than  Arthur  Bentley  and  William  Seaton.  The  one  loud, 
boisterous,  ripe  for  any  species  of  mischief,  yet  with  a  heart 
true  and  strong  as  oak,  the  boon  companion  of  all  the  school 
scapegraces,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  loved  and  wel- 
comed by  all  the  more  orderly  of  his  companions ;  the  other 
dark,  stern,  and  passionate,  disliked  by  the  one  class  for  his 
reticence  and  taciturnity,  and  by  the  other  for  perhaps  no 
better  reason  than  that  given  in  the  old  ballad  ; — 

"  I  do  not  like  you,  Dr  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell." 

And  yet  these  two  were  close  Meuda.    In  s^ite  of  all 
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Will's  merciless  banter  and  teasing,  he  was  the  only  boy  in 
the  Hall  for  whom  Arthur  showed  one  spark  of  affection ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  Bentle/s  ill-humour,  flashes  of 
passion,  and  fits  of  moodiness  were  overlooked  and  borne 
with  by  Seaton  in  a  manner  totally  at  variance  with  his 
general  character. 

No  small  amount  of  teasing  fell  to  Beaton's  share  on 
Arthur's  account,  but  he  was  quite  able  to  sustain  his  part 
in  any  such  conflict;  and  when,  as  sometimes  happened, 
those  whose  opinions  had  more  weight  with  him  wondered 
at  the  strange  friendship,  he  would  answer  laughingly, 
"  Oh  !  Bentley  does  well  enough  if  you  take  the  trouble  to 
get  through  the  top-crust.  I  can't  help  liking  him,  he 's  so 
spicy  when  he 's  real  mad ;  and  besides,  if  he  is  kind  of 
cross,  what  you  do  get  out  of  him  is  the  real  stuff." 

And  so,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  those  who  dis- 
liked to  see  their  wild  but  noble-hearted  comrade  hand  in 
glove  with  one  whom  they  did  not  trust,  and  the  jeers  and 
tricks  of  those  to  whom  the  intimacy  was  a  standing  joke, 
Will  held  fast  by  his  unpopular  chum,  and  laughter  and 
persuasion  fell  alike  unheeded  on  his  ear. 

He  had  hardly  had  a  fair  chance  in  life,  this  unloving 
and  unloved  boy.  Early  left  to  the  care  of  ignorant 
servants,  he  had  grown  from  babyhood  to  boyhood,  un- 
controlled and  ungoverned,  his  fiery  temper  fostered  by 
alternate  indulgence  and  harsh  restraint,  and  his  tyrannical 
and  overbearing  disposition  strengthened  by  constant  com- 
panionship with  those  over  whom  he  held  the  place  of 
master.  But  in  his  eighth  year  all  this  had  been  suddenly 
changed.  An  unfortunate  speculation  ruined  his  father ; 
and  in  a  fit  of  desperation  Mr  Bentley  sold  his  beautiful 
home,  and  sent  his  wife  and  two  sons  to  a  brother  living  in 
Boston,  while  he  went  to  seek  a  new  fortune  in  California. 

Their  welcome  at  the  North  was  not  a  very  cordial  one  ; 
and  poor  Mrs  Bentley,  a  weak  and  feeble  \^Qta»si  ^  "Ockft 
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best,  soon  sank  beneath  the  weight  of  her  griefs,  and  the 
two  boys  were  left  alone  in  their  strange  home.  Eoland,  the 
elder  brother,  too  proud  to  accept  favours  from  a  grudging 
hand,  left  his  uncle's  house  shortly  after  his  mother's  death, 
and  worked  his  way  through  school  and  college,  until  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  industry  and  determined  will  he  had 
completed  his  education,  and  obtained  a  high  position  in 
the  school  of  Dr  Drayton,  one  of  his  former  professors. 

Daring  all  the  years  of  his  absence,  Arthur  had  lived  on 
in  his  uncle's  family,  knowing  himself,  child  as  he  was, 
barely  tolerated  there,  and  feeling  most  bitterly  every  slight 
and  coldness  shown  him.  Severely  punished  for  every  out- 
break of  his  hot  temper,  he  had  learned  not  to  control,  but 
to  hide  it,  while  it  only  burned  the  deeper  in  his  heart  for 
being  shut  up  within  him^  making  him  each  day  more  sullen 
and  morose.  So,  when  his  brother,  able  now  to  support 
both  himself  and  Arthur,  took  him  under  his  own  care,  he 
found  him  what  we  have  already  seen  him,  a  perfect  Ishmael, 
"  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him."  And  Roland  Bentley  was  as  unwise  a  guide  for  such 
a  character  as  the  boy  could  well  have  had.  His  own  dis- 
position had  been  soured  and  embittered  by  his  hard  struggle 
with  the  world ;  and  his  brother's  faults  were  encouraged 
and  fixed  by  finding  all  their  types  in  Roland,  his  pattern 
and  paragon. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHURCHILL  MANOB  HOUSE. 


Mart  and  Edward  Churchill  had  been  left  orphans  when 
she  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  and  he  a  little  infant  over 
frhose  young  head  only  five  suns  had  risen  and  set.     Well 
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could  the  boy  remember  the  all-absorbing  story  of  his  father's 
violent  death,  followed  almost  immediately  by  that  of  his 
mother,  which  had  been  told  and  retold  in  his  childish  days 
by  his  old  nurse,  as  he  sat  upon  her  knee,  listening  in  rapt 
silence  to  the  sad  story. 

They  had  soon  been  left,  these  two,  almost  alone  in  the 
old  homestead  which  had  been  for  generations  known  through 
all  the  country  round  as  the  Churchill  Manor  House ;  for 
when  Ned  had  grown  to  be  a  sturdy  boy  of  four  years  old, 
Mr  Henry  Churchill,  their  father's  brother,  to  whose  guardian- 
ship they  had  been  confided,  had  been  forced  by  his  business 
relations  to  leave  home  for  China,  expecting  to  remain  there 
for  one  year  only.  But  the  death  of  one  of  the  firm  having 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  prolong  his  residence  in  that 
country,  twelve  years  had  now  passed  since  he  had  seen  his 
brother's  children. 

To  be  sure  there  was  "  Aunt  Milly,"  who  had  been  left 
nominal  matron  of  the  establishment  at  his  departure ;  but 
Miss  Millicent  Gray  was  one  of  those  quiet  old  ladies  who 
never  interfere  in  any  way  with  those  around  them,  and 
whose  absence  from  their  usual  haunts  is  felt  rather  as  the 
loss  of  some  old  familiar  piece  of  furniture  than  as  that  of 
an  active,  living  presence.  If  her  knitting  and  embroidery- 
frame  were  unmolested,  dinner  on  the  table  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  a  novel  at  hand  over  which  she  might  lose  herself 
in  an  after-dinner  nap,  the  world  might  in  all  things  else 
move  on  as  it  saw  fit :  Miss  Millicent's  hand  or  voice  would 
never  be  lifted  to  change  its  course.  Well  was  it  for  Mary 
that  she  possessed  a  good  share  both  of  self-reliance  and 
common  sense ;  and  better  still,  that  in  the  little  vine-clad 
parsonage,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  she  had  two  faithful 
advisers  and  loving  friends. 

Churchill  Manor  House  was  as  pleasant  a  place  to  visit 
as  could  well  be  chosen.  Certainly  Laurence  Bronson 
proved  it  so  on  the  Saturday  following  hia  mttod>0i<5iV\a\v  \ft 
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its  mistress.  The  old  house  itself  was  a  study.  Built  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  added  to  from  time  to  time  by 
different  members  of  the  family,  it  had  grown  to  be  a 
spacious  but  rambling  and  irregular  building,  with  wide 
halls  opening  into  large,  handsome  rooms,  and  narrow 
entries  leading  one  into  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  nooks 
and  crannies. 

A  very  museum  of  a  house  it  was.  One  great  room, 
whose  windows  opened  toward  the  sea,  whose  waves  thun- 
dered against  the  cliffs  not  half  a  mile  away,  being  filled 
with  every  kind  of  ocean-treasure,  and  curiosities  from 
foreign  lands  gathered  during  years  of  sea-life  by  an  old- 
times  Churchill,  who  had  been  an  admiral  in  the  British 
navy,  and  had  gone  peacefully  to  his  rest  without  a  sus- 
picion that  his  descendants  would  live  and  die  beneath 
another  flag.  Another  room  contained  the  arms  used  by 
the  Churchills  from  time  immemorial.  Old-fashioned  swords, 
daggers,  battle-axes,  and  cutlasses  rested  against  the  walls, 
side  by  side  with  fire-arms,  ranging  from  the  old  blunder- 
buss and  firelock,  down  to  Colt's  revolvers  and  Sharp's  rifles. 
On  one  side  of  the  room  hung  suits  of  armour,  one  of  them 
dating  back  to  1415,  when,  on  the  battle-field  of  Agincourt, 
Edward  Churchill,  the  first  of  the  name  who  had  ever  borne 
a  title,  was  knighted  by  King  Henry  for  his  bravery ;  for 
before  that  time  the  Churchills  had  been  but  sturdy  English 
yeomen,  earning  their  bread  by  hardy  toil. 

But  even  these  rooms,  interesting  as  they  were  to  all 
Ned's  friends,  failed  to  draw  Laurence  from  the  old  gallery 
where  hung  portraits  of  the  Churchills,  from  those  of  the 
present  day  back  to  the  brave  old  soldier  whose  shoulders 
had  felt  the  stroke  of  King  Henry's  trenchant  blade.  Mary 
had  been  called  away  to  see  a  poor  woman  who  had  applied 
to  her  for  aid ;  and  the  two  boys,  after  going  the  rounds  of 
the  house,  had,  at  Laurence's  suggestion^  established  them- 
selves  in  the  gallery  to  await  the  luncheon-bell,  which  Mary 
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had  promised  them  should  ring  early,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  a  long  afternoon  to  spend  on  the  lake,  which  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  broad  lawn  stretching  away  before  the  house. 

"  What  a  grand,  noble  face  that  is ! "  said  Laurence, 
pointing  to  the  portrait  of  the  old  yeoman,  which  hung  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  **  He  looks  as  if  he  might  spend 
his  life  in  doing  battle  for  the  right." 

"  Yes ;  he  is  a  brave-looking  old  fellow,"  said  Ned, 
throwing  himself  down  in  a  very  lazy  attitude  beside  his 
companion,  who  was  seated  on  a  lounge.  "  But  there 's  my 
favourite." 

Laurence  turned  to  look  at  the  picture  to  which  Ned 
referred.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  revolutionary  officer.  An 
old  man,  doubtless,  for  the  high  cocked  hat  rested  on  a  head 
whose  hair  was  white  as  snow ;  but  the  erect,  martial  figure, 
the  piercing  eye,  and  the  firm  hand  grasping  the  heavy 
sword,  said  plainly  that  the  old  soldier's  strength  to  do  and 
dare  was  as  yet  undiminished. 

" Isn't  he  a  soldier?"  said  Ned,  admiringly.  " I  do  love 
that  man.  There  isn't  a  picture  in  the  hall  that  we  value 
as  much  as  his — ^with  the  exception  of  those,  he  added,  his 
voice  falling  somewhat,  as  he  motioned  towards  two  small 
miniatures  which  hung  against  the  wall  directly  in  front  of 
them. 

"  My  father  and  my  mother,"  he  said,  gently,  as  Laurence 
looked  inquiringly  towards  him. 

"  They  died  on  the  same  day,  did  they  not  1 "  asked  his 
friend. 

"  Yes,  when  I  was  a  very  young  baby.  You  should  hear 
my  old  nurse  tell  the  story.  I  think  she  loved  my  mother 
as  well  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  child.  There  she  is  now, 
that  mulatto  woman  passing  the  window.  Poor  Lailie  ! 
her  strength  is  pretty  much  gone.  She  is  a  feeble  old 
woman  now,  but  her  love  for  any  one  who  bears  the  name 
of  Churchill  is  as  strong  as  ever." 
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There  was  a  knock  at  the  door ;  and  in  answer  to 
Ned's  **  Come  in,"  the  turbaned  head  which  had  just  passed 
the  window  appeared. 

"  Thomas  wants  to  know  if  you  could  spare  a  few  mo- 
ments to  him,  Mr  Edward.  He 's  in  a  little  trouble,  and 
needs  your  help.'* 

"  I  can  amuse  myself  here  easily,"  said  Laurence,  quickly, 
as  Ned  hesitated.  **  I  have  a  fancy  for  pictures,  and  shall 
enjoy  examining  these.     Don't  make  company  of  me." 

**  Very  well :  I  shall  not  be  long  away,"  said  Ned,  rising. 
"  By  the  way,  Lailie,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  old  woman, 
"  I  knocked  down  that  little  cast  this  morning,  and  broke  it 
to  atoms.     Just  take  away  the  pieces  with  you." 

Directing  her  to  the  mantelpiece  upon  which  lay  the 
fragments  of  a  small  plaster  cast,  he  went  out ;  while  Laur- 
ence, glad  to  be  able  to  study  the  miniatures  at  his  leisure, 
leaned  forward  to  look  at  the  lovely  face  before  him.  The 
sweet  mouth  seemed  to  smile  upon  him  as  he  gazed  at  it, 
and  the  soft  eyes  to  look  into  his  with  a  strange  tenderness. 
Where  had  he  seen  that  look  before  ?  Yes,  he  knew  it  now  : 
he  had  caught  it  in  Ned's  face  at  times.  He  had  seen  it 
only  yesterday,  when  he  had  been  speaking  of  Allan  Hay- 
wood. But  the  boy's  every  other  feature  had  been  inherited 
from  the  face  which  hung  beside  his  mother's.  The  broad, 
high  forehead,  the  firm  mouth,  the  very  set  of  the  head  upon 
the  shoulders,  were  all  the  fac-similes  of  the  companion 
miniature. 

As  Laurence  sat  looking  at  the  two  pictures,  he  heard  a 
slight  sound  beside  him,  and  glancing  up,  saw  old  Lailie 
standing  near. 

"  You  was  looking  at  the  mistress,  young  master,"  she 
said,  dropping  a  curtsey. 

**  Yes,"  said  Laurence;  "  it  is  a  beautiful  face.     And  Mr 

Churchill  must  have  been  a  very  handsome  man.     They 

Jell  me," he  added,  wishing  to  draw  her  on  to  tell  the  story 
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to  which  Ned  had  referred,  "  that  they  died  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other." 

"  And  so  they  did,  sir ;  and  a  sad  day  it  was  for  us  all. 
If  I  might  make  so  bold  as  to  tell  you  how  it  was,  sir,  it 
might  pass  away  the  time  till  Mr  Edward  comes  back." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  the  story,"  said  Laurence. 
"  Sit  down  and  tell  it  to  me." 

With  another  low  curtsey,  the  old  woman  obeyed.  Sit- 
ting close  beside  the  pictures,  her  dark,  wrinkled  face,  with 
its  crisp  curls  of  snow-white  hair  escaping  from  the  confines 
of  her  gay  turban,  forming  a  strange  contrast  to  the  fair 
countenance  of  her  dead  mistress,  she  folded  her  hands  upon 
her  spotless  apron,  and  began  the  story  which  she  never 
tired  of  relating. 

"  Well,  sir,  it  was  one  nice,  sunshiny  day,  very  like  this. 
The  mistress  had  been  a  long  while  ill,  many  months  indeed; 
and  I  'd  had  the  care  of  her  all  the  while.  You  see  I  was 
bom  in  the  house,  my  mother  having  been  Mr  Churchiirs 
nurse  when  he  was  a  small  little  bit  of  a  baby ;  and  I  'd 
lived  there  ever  since,  doing  anything  I  could  while  I  was  a 
child,  then  being  nurse-girl,  and  at  last  head-nurse  myself. 
When  Miss  Mary  was  born,  I  had  the  whole  charge  of  her ; 
for  it  was  only  a  short  while  after  that  that  the  mistress  got 
consumpted,  and  couldn't  do  much  herself.  So  you  can  see 
how  it  came  about  that  the  dear  lady  was  in  my  care  at  all 
times  when  the  master  had  to  be  away.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  it  was  the  beautifullest  day  I  'd  seen  in  a  long  while. 
I  'd  been  sitting  up-stairs  with  the  mistress,  and  she  'd  sent 
me  down  to  the  kitchen  for  some  wine-whey.  It  was  the 
only  thing  we  could  get  her  to  eat — wine-whey ;  and  she 
wouldn't  have  nobody  make  it  but  just  me.  She  had  very 
few  notions  for  one  who  'd  been  so  long  ailing ;  but  that  one 
she  had,  she  'd  touch  nobody's  whey  but  mine.  I  was  coming 
up  the  stairs  with  it  in  my  hand,  when  who  should  I  meet 
but  the  master;  and  it  just  made  my  \ie».i\.  ^i^^\.<^Vi08.^ 
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him,  he  seemed  that  worn  and  weary.  For  weeks  and  weeks, 
he  *d  never  had  a  quiet  night's  rest ;  for  he  'd  never  let  any 
one  tend  the  mistress  o'  nights  but  himself,  and  it  was 
wearing  the  life  out  of  him.  They  was  always  looking  out 
for  each  other,  them  two ;  the  mistress  always  trying  to 
seem  better  and  stronger  when  he  was  by,  and  the  master 
speaking  up  so  gay  and  cheery  when  he  spoke  to  her,  never 
mind  how  tired  he  might  be.  But,  dear  me !  we  all  saw 
through  it  easy  enough ;  and  I  think  they  both  saw  through 
it  too,  only  they  never  said  a  word. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  met  the  master  on  the  stairs. 
I  knew  there  *d  be  no  use  in  asking  him  to  rest  for  his  own 
sake ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  I  thought  of  another  plan ;  and, 
says  I,  '  Master,  don't  you  think  Miss  Mary  ought  to  go  out 
for  a  walk  1  She 's  looking  pale  and  thin.  'Tain't  any  use 
for  me  to  advise  her ;  but  if  you  'd  ask  her  to  go  for  com- 
pany to  you,  she  'd  do  it.' 

"  His  face  changed  all  in  a  minute.  *  She  does  look  very 
pale :  I  remember  noticing  it  this  morning,'  he  said.  *  I 
have  neglected  her,  poor  child,  in  my  anxiety  for  her  mother. 
A  ride  will  do  her  good.  Tell  Henry  to  saddle  the  horses 
while  I  call  Miss  Mary ;'  and  he  turned  ofiF  with  his  quick 
step  towards  her  room.  I  laughed  to  myself,  as  I  went  to  give 
Henry  his  orders ;  but,  oh  !  I  didn't  laugh  again  that  day. 

**  I'd  been  in  the  mistress's  room  a  full  half  hour,  when  I 
heard  Mr  Churchill's  voice  in  the  hall,  calling  out,  *  Come, 
little  bird,  the  horses  are  very  impatient !'  Mrs  Churchill 
told  me  to  go  to  Miss  Mary,  and  see  if  I  could  help  her ; 
but  as  I  closed  the  door  after  me.  Miss  Mary  came  out  of 
her  room  all  ready.  She  looked  so  pretty  and  bright  in  her 
habit  and  cap,  that  I  wondered  at  myself  for  thinking  she 
seemed  pale  and  tired ;  but  I  'd  set  master  off,  and  that  was 
enough.  Mistress  was  lying  very  still,  so  I  went  down  to 
see  them  start,  for  I  hadn't  had  my  head  outside  the  door 
for  more  than  two  weeks.     I  ran  down  the  stairs  after  Miss 
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Mary,  to  take  a  look  at  master,  and  see  if  the  thought  of  a 
ride  did' him  as  much  good  as  it  did  her. 

"  The  hall  door  was  open,  and  he  sat  right  before  it  on 
his  horse.  He  was  a  very  handsome  man,  was  master ;  and 
sitting  there,  with  his  shoulders  thrown  back,  and  his  face 
all  glowing  with  holding  Hunter,  who  was  dancing  and 
prancing,  and  trying  as  hard  as  a  horse  could  to  throw  him, 
he  looked  just  beautiful.  I  saw  Miss  Mary's  colour  come  as 
she  caught  sight  of  him,  and  she  called  out  so  merry,  *  Oh 
what  a  gay  horseman !  I  'm  proud  of  my  handsome  cavalier !' 
Master  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  low  bow,  just  like  he  was 
a  fine  young  gentleman  come  courting  of  Miss  Mary.  And 
then — and  then — I  never  rightly  knew  how  it  happened, 
whether  the  sweep  of  his  hat  startled  Hunter,  or  what  it 
was,  but  the  creature  reared  till  he  seemed  to  stand  straight 
on  his  hind  feet,  and  then  fell  over  backward,  with  the 
master  under  him.     Oh,  it  was  an  awful  sight ! 

"  I  don't  know  whether  we  all  thought  of  mistress  then 
or  not;  but  no  one  screamed  or  called  out.  I  heard  a  strange, 
choked  sort  of  cry ;  and  Miss  Mary  rushed  past  me,  and  I 
saw  her  kneel  down  close  to  that  frantic,  plunging  horse,  and 
look  into  her  father's  face.  The  men,  Henry  and  Thomas, 
had  Hunter  up  in  another  minute ;  but  they  never  laid  a 
hand  on  master,  tbey  didn't  dare.  Miss  Mary  sat  there 
staring,  staring,  as  if  she  would  never  lift  her  eyes  from  his 
face  j  and  we  was  all  afraid  to  go  near  to  her,  there  was  such 
an  awful  look  in  her  eyes.  There  was  nothing  dreadful  to 
see  in  poor  master.  His  face  hadn't  been  touched  :  it  was 
only  very,  very  white ;  but  his  poor  chest  was  all  crushed 
in.  We  could  see  that  as  he  lay  on  the  grass  with  his  head 
in  Miss  Mary's  lap :  she  had  laid  it  there  when  she  first 
knelt  down  beside  him.  After  a  bit,  she  roused  herself 
quite  sudden-like. 

"  *  Why  do  you  stand  here  V  she  said,  speaking  out  loud 
and  clear.     *  Henry,  take  Fellie,  and  tide  i^t  T^t  "^^^eaet^. 
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Thomas,  call  John,  and  carry  Mr  Churchill  into  the  house. 
Lailie,  go  up  to  my  mother.  Tell  her  I  will  be  with  her  in 
a  few  minutes.     Go  softly,  she  may  be  asleep.' 

"  It  seemed  too  strange .  to  believe :  that  bit  of  a  girl, 
fourteen  years  old,  ordering  us  all  around  so  strong  and 
woman-like,  and  even  thinking  of  keeping  her  sick  mother 
asleep  if  she  could.  But,  oh !  there  wasn't  no  sleep  for  the 
mistress.  That 's  another  thing  we  '11  never  know — why  she 
got  up,  and  how  she  ever  walked  to  that  window.  But  when 
I  went  in,  there  she  was  sitting  at  the  window,  where  she 
could  see  everything ;  and  she  had  seen  everything. 

"  I  gave  a  scream  when  I  saw  her — such  a  scream  that 
poor  Miss  Mary  left  her  father,  and  rushed  up-stairs.  But 
the  mistress  only  held  out  her  hand,  and  said,  with  a  sweet, 
curious  smile,  '  Don't  be  frightened,  good  Lailie.  I  shall  go 
to  him  !'  And  when  Miss  Mary  came  in,  and  knelt  down 
by  her  without  speaking  a  single  word,  mistress  wrapped 
her  arms  around  her,  and  held  ^her  very  close  and  tender, 
whispering  softly,  *  Only  a  little  while  apart ;  only  a  little 
while!' 

"  After  a  minute.  Miss  Mary  said,  *  Lailie  will  take  care 
of  you,  mother  :  father  may  want  me.'  And  she  only  smiled 
that  strange  little  smile  again,  and  just  opened  her  arms, 
and  let  her  go. 

"  I  asked  her  would  she  ^o  back  to  her  bed,  and  she  said, 
'  Yes.'  So  I  lifted  her  in  my  arms,  as  I  'd  often  done  before 
when  the  master  wasn't  at  hand,  and  carried  her  across  the 
room,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed.  Pretty  soon  the  doctor 
came :  I  heard  him  walk  across  the  hall,  and  I  went  to  the 
door  to  hear  what  he  would  say.  I  could  see  him  as  he 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  sofa  where  they  had  laid  master. 
He  looked  at  him  for  a  minute,  then  he  turned  to  Miss  Mary, 
and  all  he  said  was,  *Poor  little  maid  !'  I  knew  what  was 
coming  then.  I  knew  it  was  all  over  with  master,  and  I 
stole  back  softly  to  the  mistress.    She  never  took  no  notice, 
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but  lay  very  still,  with  that  lovely  smile  on  her  face.  And 
so  she  laid  till  towards  evening,  seeming  not  to  see  any  of  us. 
Miss  Mary,  and  the  doctor,  and  Mr  Henry  Churchill,  were 
all  three  beside  her.  They  didn't  need  to  stay  with  the 
master  more  than  a  few  minutes  after  Dr  Brainerd  came  in. 
He*d  gone  where  we  couldn't  reach  him,  nor  do  him  no 
good.  He  was  away  up  above  us  ;  and  so  we  'd  all  gathered 
around  the  poor  mistress  that  he  'd  left  behind  him. 

"  All  at  once  her  eyes  flashed  open  very  wide,  and  she 
says,  *  Mary,  little  Mary  !*  Miss  Mary  leaned  over  her,  and 
she  says,  '  I  *m  going  to  father,  my  darling.  I  give  your 
baby-brother  to  you  :  you  must  be  a  mother  to  him.'  She 
stretched  out  her  hand  towards  the  baby — that  was  poor  little 
Master  Ned — lying  at  her  side.  His  uncle,  Mr  Harry,  lifted 
him  up,  and  laid  him  on  her  breast.  She  kissed  his  fore- 
head and  lips,  and  his  tiny  hands ;  and  then  she  said,  '  Take 
him,  Mary.  He  is  yours.  Be  a  loving,  patient  mother  to 
my  orphan  baby.' 

"  Miss  Mary  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  then  the  mother 
motioned  her  to  kneel  down  beside  the  bed,  and  she  put  her 
hands  on  his  head  and  hers,  and  prayed  God  to  bless  them 
both.  It  was  the  beautifullest  prayer  I  ever  heard,  like  a 
little  child  asking  something  of  its  father,  so  gentle  and 
pleading-like.  While  she  was  saying  *  Amen,'  the  sun,  which 
had  been  clouded  that  afternoon,  broke  out  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  the  brightness  fell  right  across  her  face.  I  don't  know 
how  the  angels'  faces  look,  sir,  but  I  'm  sure  the  mistress's 
must  have  shone  like  theirs,  as  she  lifted  it  up  from  the 
pillow,  saying  softly,  *  Yes,  Edward :  the  Master  has  come. 
He  has  called  us  both  home.'  Oh,  so  glad  and  so  content 
her  look  was  !  We  laid  her  down  again  upon  the  bed,  and 
Mr  Henry  led  Miss  Mary  away,  with  the  tiny  baby  held 
tight  in  her  arms." 

The  old  nurse  paused  again,  but  Laurence,  not  feeling  sure 
that  the  story  was  ended,  and  unwilling  to  lo^^  ^\x^  \^\»  ^1 
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it,  did  not  speak.  After  waiting  a  moment^  she  rose.  So 
interested  bad  both  hearer  and  speaker  been  in  the  recital, 
that  they  had  not  noticed  the  entrance  of  Miss  Churchill ; 
and  both  started  in  surprise  when  her  gentle  voice  addressed 
Laurence— 

"  So  Lailie  has  been  telling  you  the  old  story  which  to  us 
is  ever  new,"  she  said,  with  an  accent  of  sadness  in  her  tone. 
"  She  forgets  that  all  are  not  as  much  interested  in  it  as  we. 
You  must  excuse  her." 

"  I  have  to  thank,  rather  than  excuse  her,"  said  Laurence, 
warmly.  "  I  have  been  greatly  interested.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,'*  he  added,  turning  to  Lailie,  as,  with  another 
of  her  sweeping  curtsies,  she  was  leaving  the  room.  "  You 
can  tell  a  story  well." 

**  You  're  very  good  to  say  so,  sir,"  she  answered,  with  a 
pleased  smile. 

"  Lailie  is  a  sort  of  privileged  character  in  the  house," 
said  Miss  Churchill,  apologetically,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
the  old  nurse.  "  Her  love  for  my  mother  amounted  almost 
to  worship,  and  her  tenderness  to  us  in  our  childhood  was 
most  deep  and  true.  She  never  wearies  of  that  sad  day 
which  left  my  baby-brother  to  my  sole  love  and  care ;  but! 
am  afraid  she  has  tired  you." 

"  Indeed,  she  has  not.  Ned  had  to  leave  me  for  a  few 
moments,  and  I  was  looking  at  your  mother's  miniature 
when  Lailie  spoke  to  me.  I  asked  her  for  the  story.  It  is 
a  very  lovely  face.  Miss  Churchill." 

"  And  it  pictures  a  very  lovely  woman,"  she  answered, 
with  a  slight  quiver  in  her  voice.  "  Lailie  may  well  enjoy 
speaking  of  her." 

"  But  come,"  she  said,  more  lightly,  throwing  off  in  a 
moment  the  grieved  look  which  had  fallen  upon  her  face. 
"  There  is  Ned's  step  in  the  hall ;  and,  as  lunch  is  ready,  we 
may  as  well  go  out  and  meet  him  on  our  way  to  the  dining- 
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CHAPTER    III. 

EAGLE  CRAG. 

"  Well,  Larry,  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  be  off,"  said  Ned, 
pushing  back  his  chair  from  the  lunch-table  as  he  spoke. 
"  Mary,  will  you  come  with  us  V* 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
gratify  my  inclinations,"  said  Mary.  "  That  woman  who 
was  here  this  morning,  came  to  tell  me  that  old  John  Bur- 
gess's daughter  is  very  ill,  and  John  sent  up  to  ask  if  I  would 
come  down  to  see  her." 

"  Oh !  wait  until  to-morrow,  and  go  over  there  with  Mr 
Leonard  after  school.  We  want  you  with  us  this  after- 
noon." 

"  And  I  would  like  only  too  well  to  be  with  you.  It  is 
a  splendid  day  for  a  sail  on  the  lake.  But  suppose  that  the 
woman  should  die  to-night  1" 

"  Well,"  said  Ned,  slowly,  "  if  you  will  go,  you  will.  I 
learned  that  lesson  long  ago.  But  we  will  walk  down  with 
you,  for  I  won't  let  you  go  to  that  place  alone  when  there 
are  so  many  roughs  about." 

She  leaned  over  him,  and  with  a  low,  musical  laugh,  took 
Lis  face  between  her  hands,  as  she  said,  *  O  you  old  grand- 
father !  what  do  you  suppose  I  do  when  you  are  at  school  1 
Do  you  think  that  our  poor  people  are  deserted  all  the  week? 
But  I  shall  not  let  your  pleasure  be  spoiled  with  worrying 
over  me.  I  will  stop  at  the  Parsonage,  and  coax  Mrs  Leonard 
to  go  to  the  beach  with  me.  I  will  tell  her  that  my  ancient 
ancestor  is  afraid  to  have  his  elderly  granddaughter  walk 
out  alone  :  shall  I?" 

"  You  may  tell  her  what  you  like  if  you  only  persuade 
her  to  go  with  you,"  he  said.  "  It  may  do  very  well  for 
you  to  visit  among  your  Sunday-school  people,  and  the  old 
fishermen  who  belong  here ;  but  just  now,  ^\^^  \)tife^^  \ix^ 
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80  abundant,  the  village  is  overrun  with  strangers,  and  I 
don't  like  to  have  you  walk  there  alone." 

He  spoke  so  seriously  that  Mary  checked  the  laughing 
answer  that  rose  to  her  lips. 

"Very  well,'*  she  said;  "then  I  will  not  visit  alone. 
You  may  set  your  heart  at  rest." 

"  And  we  cannot  persuade  you  to  go  out  on  the  lake  with 
us  1 "  asked  Laurence,  wistfully. 

"  No,  I  think  not.  But  if  you  care  to  have  me  do  so,  I 
will  ride  with  you  to  the  Hall  after  dinner.  It  will  be 
bright  moonlight  to-night,  and  one  of  the  men  can  ride  over 
with  us,  and  bring  me  back." 

"  That  is  better  than  nothing,"  said  Ned.  "  But  our  time 
is  slipping  away,  Larry ;  so  we  had  better  start  If  she  will 
not  go  with  us,  we  must  e'en  go  alone, — unless,"  he  added, 
with  a  mischievous  glance  across  the  table,  "unless  Aunt 
Milly  will  accompany  us." 

"  O  Edward,  my  dear ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Millicent,  lifting 
her  hands  in  dismay,  "you  surely  do  not  mean  it.  I  am  so 
nervous  on  the  water  at  the  best,  and  with  two  young — I  'm 
sure  I  mean  no  want  of  respect  to  you,  Mr  Bronson,"  and 
she  bowed  with  old-fashioned  courtesy  to  Laurence ;  "  but 
really,  really  you  are  both  very  young — and — and  " 

"  But,  Aunt  Milly,  don't  you  think  that  you  ought  to  be 
with  us  to  take  care  of  us,  we  are  both  so  very  young,  and 
so  reckless?"  urged  Ned,  with  such  apparent  earnestness 
that  Miss  Millicent  looked  up  at  Mary  in  a  sort  of  bewil- 
dered despair. 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  go,  my  dear  ? "  she  asked, 
entreatingly.  "  It  would  be  terrible  if  anything  should 
happen  to  them.  Perhaps  Thomas  had  better  accompany 
them.     He  might  be  of  service  in  case  of  accident." 

"  Oh  I  he  wouldn't  know  what  to  do,  auntie,"  interrupted 

Ned.     "  And,  besides,  we  wouldn't  be  so  likely  to  listen  to 

JiJs  advice  as  to  yours.     Come,  I  think  we  '11  have  to  take 
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you  with  us ; "  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  chair  as  if  to 
draw  her  away  from  the  table ;  but  Miss  Millicent's  piteous 
look  brought  Mary  to  the  rescue. 

"  That 's  all  Ned's  nonsense,  auntie,"  she  said,  consolingly. 
**  They  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Now  away 
with  you,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  her  brother.  "  You 
shall  not  plague  Aunt  Milly  any  more." 

"  You  don't  mind  it :  do  you,  Aunt  Milly  1 "  said  the 
boy,  stopping  on  his  way  from  the  room  to  kiss  the  troubled 
old  face  which  was  looking  after  him. 

"  No,  my  dear,  no ;  only  it  makes  me  a  little  nervous 
perhaps.  But  are  you  quite  sure  it  is  not  best  for  me  to 
go  ?  If  anything  should  happen,  I  could  never  forgive  my- 
self." 

**  No  :  that  was  only  fun.  Aunt  Milly.  Don't  worry. 
We  '11  be  careful  of  ourselves.  Come,  Larry ;"  and  away 
the  boys  went,  Mary  following  them  to  the  front  door. 

"  Edward,  Edward,  my  dear  !  "  called  a  soft  voice,  as  they 
sprang  down  the  steps  of  the  piazza. 

"  What  now  1 "  said  Ned,  a  little  impatiently,  turning 
towards  the  house  again. 

**  It  is  Aunt  Milly,"  said  Mary,  laughing.  "  You  will 
have  to  go  back.  I  am  not  a  bit  sorry  for  you  either,  you 
saucy  boy." 

"  Edward,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Millicent,  gently,  looking 
out  from  the  dining-room  window  with  a  very  anxious  face, 
**  if  you  can  wait  one  moment,  I  will  bring  you  from  my 
room  some  directions  which  I  cut  out  from  a  paper  the 
other  day  for  the  resuscitation  of  drowning  persons.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  take  them  in  case  of  accident." 

Ned's  merry  laugh  broke  out  joyously;  and  Laurence  and 
Mary  could  not  help  joining  it. 

"  Thank  you,  auntie,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  her  with  a 
look  which  was  a  most  perfect  contrast  to  her  anxious  ex- 
pression.    "  But  I  think  we  will  enjoy  o\xi  m\  q^\\.^  ^a»  ^^ 
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without  your  paper.  It  would  be  more  suggestive  than 
cheering.  Good-bye;  now  we  are  off; "  and  seizing  Laurence's 
arm,  he  rushed  down  the  carriage-road  at  a  pace  which  pro- 
mised a  speedy  escape  from  any  further  detentions  on  Aunt 
Milly's  part.  Mary  stood  looking  after  him  with  a  troubled 
look  in  her  eyes,  until  reaching  the  turn  in  the  road  which 
must  hide  him  from  her  sight,  he  turned  to  wave  his  hat  to 
her,  and  shout  a  last  *'  good-bye ; "  then  she  went  into  the 
house  to  meet  Aunt  Milly's  many  questions  and  anxieties 
with  regard  to  the  boys. 

•  "  He  is  so  very,  very  thoughtless,"  she  said  to  herself,  as, 
having  calmed  as  much  as  possible  Aunt  Milly's  distracted 
nerves,  she  went  up-stairs  to  prepare  for  her  walk.  "  I 
wonder  if  I  spoil  him."  But  after  a  while  the  shadow  faded 
from  her  face  ;  and  by  the  time  she  reached  the  Parsonage, 
on  her  way  to  the  village,  she  wore  her  old  look  of  happy 
content.  After  all,  thoughtless  as  he  was,  she  could  not 
feel  that  she  had  spoiled  him. 

It  was  a  most  perfect  afternoon  for  a  boating  excursion, 
the  wind  just  cool  enough  to  make  the  exertion  of  rowing 
pleasant,  without  being  in  the  least  chilly;  and  Laurence 
enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost.  The  low,  wooded  shore,  bright 
now  with  starry  anemones  and  sweet  spring  violets,  brought 
back  to  his  mind  thoughts  of  the  dear  old  homestead  where 
much  of  his  childhood  had  been  passed ;  and  he  almost 
fancied  himself  floating  down  the  stream  which  flowed  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden  in  Glencoe.  A  sort  of  quiet  had 
fallen  on"  him,  and  his  oar  rested  in  the  rowlock  as  his 
thoughts  ran  back  to  the  old  home,  until  Ned  broke  into 
his  reverie  by  saying — 

**  Look  there,  Larry.     Do  you  recognise  that  old  giant?" 

Looking  up  quickly,  he  saw  that  the  scene  had  changed 

completely.     The  shore  had  grown   rocky  in  some  places, 

running  up  almost  precipitously  from  the  border  of  the  lake, 

while  directly  before  them,  apparently  barring  their  farther 
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progress,  rose  a  huge  rock,  wliich  seemed  to  have  been 
thrown  entirely  across  the  lake,  shutting  it  in  completely 
from  the  world  beyond. 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  is  1 "  asked  Ned,  as  Laurence 
rested  his  oar,  and  gazed  silently  up  at  the  gigantic  peak. 

"  No ;  but  isn't  he  a  magnificent  fellow  ]  He  looks  so 
proud  and  grand,  and  yet  see  the  flowers  lying  all  up  his 
sides.  They  look  as  if  they  had  thrown  themselves  there, 
trusting  to  his  strength  and  protection.'' 

"  Very  poetic,  I  don't  deny,  said  Ned,  with  a  mischievous 
glance  at  his  friend.  But  if  they  had  happened  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  other  side  of  their  grand  protector, 
they  would  have  found  that  he  was  a  little  rough,  even  in 
his  tenderest  moods.  Give  another  look  at  him,  Larry. 
He  is  an  old  friend." 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  I  have  forgotten  him," 
replied  Larry,  after  striving  in  vain  for  some  moments  to 
recognise  one  single  feature  in  the  picture  before  him. 

"  It  is  Eagle  Crag." 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  Laurence,  looking  a  trifle  vexed. 
"  You  sold  me  there,"  he  added,  more  good-humouredly. 
"  I  thought  it  was  really  some  point  which  I  ought  to  have 
recollected." 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Ned,  positively. 
"  That  is  certainly  Eagle  Crag." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  Seaward  Cliff,  ab 
Charles  Grant  calls  it  1 "  asked  Laurence,  incredulously. 

"  Yes :  listen  a  moment,  and  we  may  hear  the  breakers 
thundering  against  the  other  side." 

It  was  no  great  marvel  that  Laurence  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Ned  was  in  earnest.  Eagle  Crag  was  no  new 
spot  to  him.  Often  and  often,  when  bent  on  some  adven- 
turous frolic,  had  he  climbed  its  rocky  sides,  pausing  now 
and  then  to  look  down  into  the  dark  blue  waves  which 
dashed  so  madly  against  its  base ;  for  the  boys  of  Bt^'^^'Cl 
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Hall  were  very  fond  of  showing  their  skill  in  climbing  ihe 
steep  and  dangerous  footpaths  which  ran  from  the  foot  of 
the  huge  precipice  to  its  summit.  But  from  the  seaward 
side,  the  Crag  was  a  bold  rock,  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  water,  lashed  furiously  by  the  wild  waves  to  which  it 
opposed  itself,  and  exposed  to  the  fiercest  blasts.  Even  in 
the  softest  days  of  summer,  it  was  a  wild,  weird  spot ;  and 
it  was  difficult  indeed  to  imagine  that  this  lovely  garden-like 
slope  could  be  a  part  of  that  grim  old  giant  whose  face  was 
so  stem  and  hard.  Yet,  listening,  his  ear  could  catch  the 
roll  of  the  breakers ;  and  Ned  laughed  merrily  as  the 
astonished  face  was  turned  towards  him  as  if  asking  for  an 
explanation. 

"  The  lake  takes  a  complete  sweep,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  Laurence's  look  of  inquiry.  "  We  are  directly  opposite 
Dra3rton  ;  and  if  we  had  a  good  glass  here,  we  could  see  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  play-ground.  You  know  that  the 
Cliff  is  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Hall,  and  this  is  its  farther 
side.  All  the  rough  winds  are  cut  off,  you  see,  from  this 
spot ;  and  the  gruff  old  monster  changes  into  a  blooming 
maiden,  as  the  sentimentals  would  say.  The  wall  of  rock 
which  forms  the  old  fellow's  head-piece  cuts  off  completely 
all  communication  between  the  two  sides,  so  that  we  have 
many  an  opportunity  to  astonish  those  of  our  visitors  who 
have  first  seen  him  from  the  sea.  But  now  I  suppose 
that  we  must  turn  towards  home,  or  Aunt  Milly  will  be 
agonised  by  our  tardiness.  I  wish  that  the  Doctor  was  not 
so  set  upon  having  us  at  the  Hall  on  Sundays.  Wouldn't 
it  be  jolly  to  stay  with  Mary  until  Monday  1 " 

"  Yes  :  that  is  always  my  cry  when  Saturday  evening 
comes.  But  I  suppose  we  must  comfort  ourselves  with 
thinking  of  the  many  fellows  who  live  too  far  away  to  spend 
even  Saturday  at  home." 

So  the  boat  was  headed  round,  and  the  two  rowers  bent 
tbemaeives  to  their  oars  with  an  energy  which  brought  them 
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to  tlie  Manor  House  iu  time  to  prevent  any  extra  anxiety  on 
Miss  Millicent's  part. 

A  very  merry  party  it  was  that  drew  rein  at  the  gates 
of  Drayton  Hall  about  eight  o'clock  that  Saturday  evening. 
It  was  a  magnificent  night.  The  moon  riding  in  triumph 
through  a  perfectly  cloudless  sky  lit  up  the  scene  with 
almost  the  brightness  of  day,  and  the  air  was  so  fresh  and 
cool  that  the  riders  were  not  overheated,  although  the  swift 
pace  at  which  they  had  galloped  across  the  country  might  have 
served  to  call  all  their  young  blood  into  action ;  for  the 
very  horses  seemed  to  have  caught  the  infection  of  their 
gay  spirits  and  of  the  blithe  beauty  of  the  night,  and  had 
needed  neither  whip  nor  spur  to  urge  them  on  their 
way. 

"  I  wish  those  gray  old  walls  were  ten  miles  farther  on," 
said  Ned,  as  the  eager  horses  champed  their  bits,  and  tossed 
their  heads,  impatient  to  be  off  once  more.  **  I  don't  want 
to  go  in  any  more  than  the  horses  do." 

"  Well,  what  must  be,  must,  I  suppose,"  said  Laurence  ; 
"  and  it  is  after  eight  now.  The  Doctor  will  look  black  if 
we  are  late.     We  must  say  good-night,  Miss  Churchill.'' 

"  Thomas  can  come  over  for  the  horses  on  Monday,  Mary," 
said  Edward.  "  Thomas,  take  good  care  of  Miss  Mary  : 
don't  let  any  harm  come  to  her  on  your  way  home." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir.  I  '11  do  the  best  I  can  for  her,"  said  the 
old  man,  shaking  his  head,  which  had  grown  gray  in  the 
Churchill  service,  with  an  air  which  said  that  he  considered 
the  caution  quite  superfluous. 

With  another  good-night,  and  a  promise  of  meeting  at 
church  on  the  morrow,  Mary  rode  away  with  her  faithful 
escort,  and  the  boys  galloped  off  to  the  Hall  stables. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  fellows  haven't  missed  the  biggest  row 
we  've  had  this  term  !  "  exclaimed  Will  Seaton,  as  the  two 
boys  entered  the  study-hall,  which  on  Saturday  evenings  was 
the  scene  of  all  the  fun  and  jollity  which  a  set  of  happy 
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schoolboys  could  possibly  originate.  "  You  Ve  lost  the 
best  joke  going." 

"  What 's  to  pay  ] "  asked  Ned. 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place  we  Ve  been  scared  nearly  out  of 
our  wits.  As  for  Haywood,  he 's  trembling  yet  with  fright. 
Look  at  him  :  he 's  shaking  all  over.'' 

The  boys  glanced  towards  Allan,  who  was  sitting  near, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  shaking  indeed,  but  with  repressed 
laughter,  which  broke  out  in  a  hearty  peal  as  they  turned 
their  amused  faces  towards  him. 

**  Let 's  have  the  joke,  Will,''  said  Laurence.  "  It  must  be 
too  good  to  lose  if  it  rouses  our  steady  old  Al  to  such  a  pitch." 

"  It  is  good,  and  no  mistake,"  said  Will.  "  I  suppose 
you  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  our  learned  friend,  Roland 
Bentley,  B.A.,  has  a  mortal  terror  of  cats." 

"  Yes :  I  know  that." 

"  Well,  we  boys  were  all  here  about  an  hour  ago,  enjoying 
ourselves  one  way  and  another,  when  all  of  a  sudden  there 
rang  through  the  hall  the  most  awful  shriek  you  ever  heard 
in  your  life.  I  was  up  on  the  table  giving  the  fellows 
Achilles  and  Hector  before  Troy,  and  I  must  have  been 
doing  it  pretty  fairly  too,  for  they  were  laughing  fit  to  kUl 
themselves ;  but  I  tell  you  that  scream  brought  me  up  short, 
and  the  rest  of  them  grew  still  in  a  jiflEy.  Be  fore,  we  had 
time  to  think  what  it  wsCis,  it  came  again ;  and  then  we 
flew,  the  whole  crowd  of  us,  out  into  the  Hall,  and  across  to 
the  north  recitation-room.  Just  as  we  tore  out,  the  Doctor 
came  rushing  down  the  stairs  like  mad.  He  reached  the 
door  first,  but  we  were  right  after  him,  and  in  we  all  pelted 
together,  master  and  man,  mistress  and  servants,  teachers 
and  taught,  in  one  big  crowd ;  for  the  whole  house  was 
roused  by  that  time.  Oh,  my !"  and  Will  threw  himself  back 
in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  every  boy  in  the  room,  Ned  and  Laurence  heartily  con- 
tributing  their  quota^  for  the  merriment  was  infectious. 
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**  Hurry  up,  Will.  Let 's  know  what  it  was,"  said  Ned, 
as  soon  as  the  noise  subsided  a  little. 

"  It  was  Bentley,  the  professor,"  gasped  Will,  "  mounted 
on  the  mantelpiece ;  and  on  the  rug  stood  a  cat — oh,  my  ! — a 
monstrous  yellow  cat,  with  her  back  up  half  a  mile  high,  her 
tail  bristling,  and  her  eyes  like  two  balls 'of  fire,  spitting 
and  snarling  at  him  like  a  dragon.  As  we  rushed  in,  she 
made  one  spring  for  him — I  do  believe  the  creature  thought 
it  was  her  last  chance — but  she  only  caught  the  leg  of  his 
trousers,  and  fell  back  without  doing  him  any  worse  damage 
than  tearing  a  hole  in  them  with  her  teeth.  And  if  he  didn't 
give  a  yell !  Oh,  it  was  too  good  ! "  And  another  roar  of 
laughter  made  the  walls  ring  again. 

"  Was  it  a  cat  belonging  to  the  house  1 "  asked  Laurence. 

"  Yes :  it  seems  that  she  has  bothered  him  quite  con- 
siderably lately.  He  has  caught  her  in  his  room  once  or 
twice ;  and  a  day  or  two  ago,  finding  her  there,  he  soused 
her  with  cold  water.  She  turned  on  him  then,  but  Arthur 
was  at  hand,  and  he  drove  her  off.  To-night,  the  first  thing 
he  knew  of  h«r  being  near,  was  hearing  her  give  a  snarl,  and 
feeling  her  ugly  claws  on  his  neck,  for  she  sprang  square  on 
his  back.  Poor  fellow  !  I  'm  sorry  for  him ;  but  it 's  the 
tallest  joke  we've  had  this  season.  By  the  way,  it  got  Al 
into  an  awful  mess,  though  :  he 's  got  a  hundred  lines." 

"  What  for  ] "  asked  Edward,  turning  towards  Allan. 

**Why,  for  laughing  at  the  misfortunes  of  his  betters. 
You  never  heard  a  chap  roar  so  in  your  life  :  it  seemed  as 
if  he  'd  go  into  fits  ;  and,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  he  stood 
close  to  the  Doctor.  He  was  as  pale  as  any  girl  at  first — 
as  white  as  poor  Bentley  himself — and  then  he  began  to 
laugh,  and  he  hasn't  stopped  yet,  you  see.  Dr  Drayton 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  couldn't  seem  to  help  it ;  and,  after  a 
minute,  the  Doctor  ordered  us  all  out  of  the  room.  Where- 
upon Mr  Bentley  remarked  that  Mr  Haywood  was  only  too 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  annoy  him  ;  and  Al,  not  T!e<i<i^^Y- 
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ing  himself  even  then,  the  Doctor  ordered  him  a  hundred 
lines  as  a  sedative.  It  doesn't  seem  to  work,  though,  as 
far  as  I  can  see;"  and  Will  glanced  mischievously  at 
Allan. 

"  Do  be  quiet,  old  fellow,"  said  Allan.  "  I  believe  I  am 
almost  broken  in  two  ; "  and  he  leaned  wearily  back  in  his 
chair.  "  I  am  going  off  by  myself,"  he  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment, '^  to  do  my  lines.  I  shall  have  half  an  hour  before 
bed-time." 

He  gathered  up  the  books  and  papers  which  were  strewn 
around  him,  and  was  leaving  the  room,  when  Ned  locked 
his  arm  in  his,  saying,  "  I  will  sit  with  you ; "  and  they 
went  out  together. 

^^  I  am  sorry,"  said  Allan,  as  he  laid  his  books  upon  a 
desk  in  one  of  the  smaller  recitation-rooms,  "  that  I  happened 
to  be  the  one  whose  amusement  was  particularly  noticed. 
Not  that  I  mind  the  lines  so  much,  but  the  Bentleys  and  I 
were  on  bad  enough  terms  before  this  ;  and  it  will  only  make 
matters  worse  between  us.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I 
seemed  to  lose  all  control  of  myself.  I  would  have  given 
anything  to  stop  merely  for  my  own  sake,  but  I  could  not. 
It  was  a  most  ridiculous  scene." 

Ned  looked  anxiously  at  him  ;  for  his  voice  was  weak,  and 
his  utterance  somewhat  unsteady.  His  face  was  very  pale ; 
but  as  he  caught  Ned's  eye,  it  crimsoned,  and  he  broke  out 
again  with  another  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Allan,  you  're  behaving  like  a  donkey,"  said  Ned. 

He  spoke  suddenly  and  sharply.  Allan  glanced  at  him, 
then  quieting  himself  with  a  strong  effort,  turned  silently  to 
his  translation.  Ned  sat  by  reading,  apparently  absorbed  in 
his  book ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  caught  the  sound  of  a 
smothered  laugh  from  Allan  as  he  bent  over  his  lesson.  He 
took  no  notice,  however ;  and  by  and  by  the  bell  rang  for 
prayers,  after  which  service  the  boys  all  dispersed  to  their 
dormitories. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

AS  MEEK  AS  MOSES. 

"Allan  ! "  exclaimed  Ned  Churchill,  bursting  suddenly  into 
the  room  where  Allan  sat  working  diligently  at  his  transla- 
tion before  school  hours  on  Monday  morning,  "  is  all  this 
that  I  hear  about  you  and  Bentley  true  ? " 

Allan  looked  quietly  up  into  Ned's  flushed  and  angry  face. 
**  What  have  you  heard  ] "  he  asked. 

"  That  Bentley  insulted  you ;  told  you  that  you  were  no 
gentleman,  called  you  a  fool,  and  I  don't  know  what  all 
besides ;  and  that  you  stood  there,  and  bore  all  his  insolence 
without  a  word,  until  he  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  epithets, 
and  then  told  him  that  you  were  sorry  that  you  had  done 
anjrthing  to  annoy  his  brother.  Is  it  possible,  Allan  Hay- 
wood, that  you  are  such  a  mean  fellow  as  that  1 " 

"  I  am  not  quite  ready,  Ned — I  don't  suppose  you  expect 
me  to  be — to  acknowledge  myself  a  mean  fellow,"  said  Allan, 
his  cheeks  reddening  in  their  turn  as  he  spoke.  ^'  I  am 
quite  ready,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  having 
apologised  to  Bentley  for  my  rudeness  to  the  professor ;  but 
I  did  so  before  his  abuse,  not  after  it.  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  I  owed  them  an  apology,  and  if  I  had  not  supposed 
that  he  would  dislike  having  the  matter  alluded  to,  I  should 
have  spoken  to  the  professor  himself.  I  tried  to  see  Bentley 
on  Sunday ;  but  it  seems  he  was  away  somewhere  with  his 
brother,  and  I  did  not  fall  in  with  him  until  this  morning." 

**  I  don't  see  why  you  need  haTe  said  anything  about  it," 
said  Ned,  as  hotl^  as  before.  "  Those  fellows  both  hate 
you,  and  you  know  it.  You  might  have  been  sure  that  you 
would  receive  nothing  but  impertinence  for  your  pains." 

"  Perhaps  I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  Allan  ;  "  but  that  made 
no  diflference  in  my  duty ;  even  my  best  friend  had  told  me 
that  I  was  behaving  like  a  donkey ; "  and  he  laid  his  hand 
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on  Ned's  shoulder,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  half  smile  as  he 
spoke. 

But  Ned  did  not  return  the  smile.  He  had  just  come  up 
from  the  play-ground,  where  a  whole  troop  of  boys  were 
discussing  the  scene  which  had  taken  place  between  Allan 
and  Bentley ;  and  though  every  one  among  them  was  in- 
dignant at  Arthur's  insolent  reception  of  Allan's  apology, 
they  were  all  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  vexed  with  Allan 
for  his  passive  endurance.  Ned,  who  had  not  been  present, 
had  heard  the  story  from  half  a  dozen  excited  witnesses;  and 
he  was  burning  with  shame  and  anger  to  find  that  they  were 
all  inclined  to  think,  if  not  to  say,  that  the  fear  of  Bentley's 
strong  arm  had  much  to  do  with  Haywood's  forbearance. 

"  I  know  I  said  that,"  he  answered,  with  a  strong  touch 
of  irritation  in  his  tone ;  "  but  I  thought  that  you  had  lost 
all  control  of  yourself,  and  " 

"  So  I  had,"  interrupted  Allan,  "  and  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  putting  a  stop  to  my  nonsense.  I  have  not  been 
feeling  well  for  some  days  ;  and  Saturday,  if  the  truth  must 
be  known,  I  was  not  at  all  well ;  and  I  suppose  that  the 
fright,  and  then  the  utter  absurdity  of  that  performance, 
must  have  upset  me  completely.  I  tell  you  this,  Ned  ;  but 
I  would  not  have  the  other  boys  know  it  for  a  kingdom. 
You  will  understand  me,  but  the  Bentleys  do  not ;  and  they 
have  some  reason  for  their  ill-feeling." 

"  Nonsense,  Allan  I  one  would  think  it  was  a  personal 
matter.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  were  the  only  fellow  in 
the  school  who  laughed  at  the  professor's  plight] " 

"  No  ;  but  I  happened  to  be  singled  out  as  the  worst  of 
them  all ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  take  it  as  a  personal 
affront.     Arthur's  conduct  shows  that  plainly  enough." 

"  Well,  granted  that  it  is  so,  and  granted,  too,  that  you 
owed  him  an  apology ;  that  was  no  reason  why  you  should 
liave  borne  Arthur's  insults  so  tamely.     Do  you  know  what 
the  fellowB  are  a&ying,  Al  ? " 
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"  No.** 

Perhaps  lie  suspected  part  of  the  truth,  for  his  face  lost 
some  of  the  colour  which  had  glowed  in  it  before,  and  he  set 
his  lips  firmly,  as  if  he  knew  that  there  was  something  coming 
which  would  be  hard  to  bear. 

"  They  say,''  said  Ned,  "  that  Bentley's  strength  has  had 
its  weight  with  you." 

Allan  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  his  friend  with  flash. 
5ng  eyes,  and  lips  that  worked  strongly  and  passionately. 
But  after  a  little  his  face  regained  its  composure,  and  his 
voice  was  steady  and  controlled  as  he  said — 

"  Do  you  think  it  influenced  me,  Ned  1  ** 

"  No  ;  of  course  I  don't.  I  know  it 's  only  that  ridiculous 
notion  of  right  and  wrong  which  you  will  persist  in  bringing 
into  everything.  But  a  fellow  ought  to  stand  up  for  his 
rights,  Allan.  Bentley  ought  to  have  been  knocked  down 
on  the  spot ;  and  you  could  have  done  it  too,  for,  if  you  're 
not  very  strong,  you're  quick  "and  dexterous,  and  you  might 
have  pitched  him  over  in  no  time ;  you  would,  at  least,  have 
shown  that  you  weren't  afraid  of  him.  As  things  are  now, 
the  fellows  all  lean  to  his  side, — not  because  they  think  he 's 
right,  but  because  you  Ve  shown  so  little  pluck.  There 's 
one  chance  for  you,  though.  Bentley  told  Will  Seaton  that 
he  was  determined  to  make  you  fight :  and  as  it  seemed  that 
he  hadn't  said  enough  yet,  he  'd  try  it  again.  Now,  Al,  if 
he  does,  pitch  into  him.  If  you  don't,  you  '11  lose  caste  in 
the  school" 

"  Then  I  must  lose  caste,"  said  Allan,  with  a  qoiet  deter- 
mination which  drove  Ned  almost  frantic. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  Bentley  attacks  you  again, 
you  will  not  fight  1 " 

"  I  will  not  fight." 

"  Then  the  boys  are  right ;  you  must  be  a  coward." 

He  did  not  look  it,  as,  drawing  up  his  tall  figure  to  its 
full  height,  Allan  moved  slightly  to  one  side^  and  laid  his 
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hand  upon  the  door  towards  which  Ned,  in  his  anger,  bad 
turned. 

"Edward  Churchill,"  he  said,  firmly,  "you  have  gone 
farther  than  I  should  have  dared  to  go  with  you,  far  as  I 
would  trust  your  love.  I  will  not  fight,  save  in  self-defence; 
but  neither  will  I  allow  any  one,  not  even  you,  to  call  me  a 
coward.  It  is  a  shameful  name,  and  one  which  you  know 
that  I  have  never  deserved." 

He  did  know,  right  well,  that  the  taunt  was  undeserved. 
The  calm,  resolute  voice  had,  in  some  measure,  cooled  his 
anger ;  and  looking  into  the  manly  face  which  confronted 
him  so  steadily,  he  could  not  but  take  back  the  cruel  word. 

"  I  was  wrong.  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  hastily,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  which  Allan  grasped  warmly.  "  But,  Al, 
there  must  be  something  done.  I  cannot  and  will  not  bear 
to  have  you  compared  with  that  miserable  Bentley  to  your 
disadvantage.  The  boys  are  declaring  that  you  '11  have  to 
fight  him,  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  their  sneers  if  you 
refuse  him  again.  Why,  already  Will  has  started  them  all 
off  on  couplets  such  as, 

*  Our  old  Al  is  meek  as  Moses, 
Soft  as  mush,  and  sweet  as  roses  ! ' " 

"  Will's  poetic  fancies  won't  hurt  me,"  said  Allan,  smiling. 
**  He  has  challenged  me  before,  and  had  to  own  himself 
^         beaten  in  the  encounter." 

"  Then  you  are  determined  not  to  stand  up  for  your  rights  1 " 
■  "  When  my  rights  are  touched,  Ned,  you  shall  see  whether 
I  submit  tamely ;  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  injured. 
Only  /  can  touch  my  right  to  the  name  of  a  gentleman.  The 
fact  that  Bentley  has  denied  it  to  me  does  not  take  it  from 
me ;  and  it  lies  with  me  also  to  prove  whether  I  am  a  fool 
or  not.  But  I  tell  you  all,  that  when  I  let  a  bully  drive  me 
into  a  fight,  against  my  better  judgment,  by  the  mere  force 
»nt  abuse  and  impertinence,  you  may  call  me  a  fool, 
not  dare  to  resent-  it.    As  for  Will,  his  bark  is  a 
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good  deal  worse  tnan  his  bite.  I  don't  think  I  shall  prove 
to  be  either  '  soft  as  mush,'  or  ^  sweet  as  roses  j'  and  I  think 
if  we  all  understood  the  real  meaning  of  that  word  *  meek,' 
we  should  not  consider  it  very  much  of  a  slight  to  be  com- 
pared to  Moses." 

"  What  do  you  call  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  ]  I 
should  think  it  was  very  easy  to  be  understood." 

"  And  you  consider  a  meek  man  or  boy  a  fellow  who  will 
let  the  world  ride  over  him  rough-shod,  and  then  get  up  and 
make  a  humble  bow  to  the  riders.     Isn't  that  so,  Ned  ? " 

"  Yes,  very  much  so,"  said  Ned. 

"  Yet  it  is  said,  *  The  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all 
the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; '  and  surely 
a  braver,  nobler  fellow  never  lived.  It  didn't  look  much 
like  letting  the  world  ride  over  him  rough- shod,  when  he 
stood  before  the  king,  threatening  him  with  the  wrath  of 
God ;  and  sternly  ordering  him  to  let  the  children  of  Israel  go 
that  they  might  serve  the  Lord  ;  nor  when  he  stood  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea  with  his  rod  stretched  out  to  call  the 
floods  back  upon  the  Egyptians  ;  and  neither  Amalek,  nor 
the  Canaanites,  nor  Korah  found  him  very  easy  to  manage. 
Yet  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  answer  the 
Hebrew  who  taunted  him  with  having  taken  vengeance  on 
the  cruel  task-master,  nor  to  denounce  Aaron  and  Miriam 
for  their  sedition.  And  there  was  another,  Ned,  *  who,  when 
He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,'  whose  brave,  grand  heart 
was  gentle  and  tender,  and  whose  lips — the  very  lips  which 
boldly  asserted  His  right  to  rule  as  a  king — breathed  a 
special  blessing  on  the  meek," 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Ned,  slowly,  *'  I  'm  beaten  if  we  are 
to  have  a  long  talk  about  it,  for  you  always  get  the  best  of 
me  in  a  discussion.  Hark !  there 's  the  bell.  We  must  be 
off.     Hallo  !  there  go  your  papers." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  papers  which  had 
slipped  from  Allan's  book  ;  but  before  he  could  touch  them^ 
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Ills  companion  sprang  forward,  and  snatched  them  np, 
glancing,  as  he  did  so,  into  Ned's  face  with  an  anxious, 
questioning  look. 

"What's  the  matter  ]"  asked  Churchill,  in  surprise. 

"  I — I — nothing,"  stammered  Allan.  "  Come,  we  will  be 
late,"  and  he  drew  him  from  the  room  ;  but  as  they  left  it, 
Churchill  noticed  that  he  turned,  and  looked  carefully  around 
as  if  to  make  sure  that  nothing  remained  behind. 

"  What  *s  wrong,  Allan  1 "  he  said.  "  You  have  your 
translation,  haven't  you  V* 

"  My  translation  1  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  he  answered,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  Aren't  you  sure  1  Open  the  book  and  look  ;"  and  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  Euripides  which  Allan  held  in  his  arm, 
but  his  friend  almost  snatched  it  from  his  grasp. 

"  No  matter — ^no  matter — ^it  is  there — ^yes,  I  am  sure  it  is 
there ;"  and  turning  hastily  away,  he  entered  the  school- 
room a  little  in  advance  of  him. 

"  What  is  to  pay  with  that  boy '?"  thought  Ned ;  but  the 
next  moment  the  bell  was  tapped,  and  his  lessons  soon  drove 
the  little  incident  from  his  mind. 

The  moment  Allan  joined  his  companions,  he  began  to  see 
that  Ned's  warning  had  not  been  superfluous.  As  he  passed 
Will  Seaton's  desk,  a  whispered  "  Meek  as  Moses,"  met  his 
ear ;  and  before  he  reached  his  own  seat,  the  whisper  had 
deepened  into  a  murmur,  which  was  suddenly  stilled  by  a 
loud  rap  upon  the  master's  desk.  The  words  had,  of  course, 
not  been  taken  up  by  the  older  and  less  mischievous  boys 
of  his  own  class ;  but  even  there  he  failed  to  meet  his  usual 
welcome.  Not  a  syllable  was  spoken  on  the  subject,  but 
there  was  a  nameless  something  in  their  looks  and  manner 
that  he  felt,  although  he  could  hardly  have  told  in  what  way 
the  unusual  want  of  friendliness  was  manifested.  Sensitive 
as  a  girl,  this  coldness  cut  sharply  into  a  heart  which  had 
already  that  mormng  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  one  it 
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most  loved  and  trusted  ;  but  no  one  who  looked  on  his  calm, 
composed  face  would  have  suspected  the  pain  which  lay 
hidden  behind  that  veil.  The  slow  morning  lagged  wearily 
away,  until  at  length  the  hour  for  which  he  had  been  long- 
ing struck.  Twelve  o'clock  !  For  one  half  hour,  at  least, 
he  could  escape  the  hundreds  of  quizzical  eyes,  the  mocking 
lips,  the  sneers,  half-laughing,  half-earnest,  which  met  him 
at  every  turn.  Taking  up  his  Euripides  once  more  (for  his 
translation  was  not  quite  completed),  he  passed  through  the 
crowd  which  was  rushing  from  the  Hall  for  the  half  hour's 
recess,  and  made  his  way  to  a  little  arbour  at  the  foot  of  the 
lawn,  where  he  hoped  to  finish  his  work  in  peace.  As  he 
entered,  he  saw  that  it  was  already  occupied,  and  drawing 
quickly  back,  without  waiting  to  see  who  had  been  before- 
hand with  him,  he  was  turning  away  when  Laurence  Bron- 
son's  voice  checked  him. 

"  Come  in,  Al — come  in.     I  am  only  reading." 

They  were  the  first  pleasant  words  which  had  been  spoken 
to  him  since  his  encounter  with  Bentley. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  cordially.  "  I  am  glad  to  have  a 
welcome  at  last.  The  whole  school  has  sent  me  to  Coventry 
this  morning." 

"  I  see  they  have,  and  it  is  a  shame,"  said  Laurence, 
warmly.  "  By  the  way,  AI,  what  has  set  the  Bentleys  against 
you  so  strongly  1 " 

"  I  can't  answer  the  question  with  regard  to  Arthur,"  said 
Allan,  throwing  himself  down  on  the  bench  beside  Bronson. 
"  He  always  did  seem  to  dislike  me  from  the  first.  But  the 
professor  and  I  agreed  well  enough  until  last  year,  when  I 
took  the  prize  for  composition.  Arthur  had  been  working 
for  it  as  hard  as  I^  and  they  were  both  very  angry  that  he 
missed  it.  Since  then  the  professor  has  been  less  than  civil 
to  me,  and  Arthur  is  still  worse." 

"  Let  him  do  and  say  what  he  likes,"  said  Laurence,  in- 
diflferently.     "  This  little  breeze  will  blow  over  dicectly^  axvd 
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you  will  be  all  right ;  bat  I  'm  sorry  you  didn't  thrash  him 
in  the  beginning." 

"  I  am  not,**  said  Allan  ;  ''  and  they  shall  not  force  me  to 
it,  if  they  keep  me  in  Coventry  for  the  rest  of  the  year." 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  said  Laurence,  as  the  school-bell  rang 
out  loud  and  dear.  "  Our  time  isn't  half  up.  We  Ve 
had  only  ten  minutes,"  he  added,  glancing  at  his  watch. 
*•  What 's  up,  I  wonder  1 " 

"  There  must  be  something  wrong,"  said  Allan,  as  they 
left  the  arbour  together. 

A  crowd  of  boys,  all  eagerly  asking  why  their  recess  had 
been  cut  so  short,  came  swarming  up  the  various  roads  to  the 
house  j  some  laughing,  some  scolding,  aU  curious  to  learn  the 
cause  of  this  unusual  occurrence ;  for  those  who  had  been 
Drayton  boys  for  years  never  remembered  having  had  the  time- 
honoured  midday  playtime  broken  into  in  this  summary  fashion. 

As  Laurence  and  Allan  joined  the  noisy  throng,  Arthur 
Bentley  and  Will  Seaton  came  up  from  a  side-road,  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  stream  a  little  behind  them.  The 
next  moment,  Will's  quick  eye  had  noted  Allan,  and  he 
pointed  him  out  to  Arthur. 

" There 'sAl,"  he  said.  "Let's  have  some  fun  out  of 
him  before  we  get  to  the  Hall." 

The  hint  was  taken  at  once.  It  was  the  very  chance 
that  Arthur  had  been  seeking,  an  opportunity  to  insult  him 
again  before  the  school,  and  to  accomplish  another  purpose 
which  he  never  would  have  dared  to  confess  to  Will. 

Stepping  up  to  his  side,  he  said  insolently,  "  Well,  Miss 
Haywood,  so  you  are  under  Mr  Bronson's  protection,  eh? 
What  book  have  you  got  there  ? " 

Laurence  turned  sharply  round ;  but  Haywood,  saying 
quietly,  "  Don't  notice  him,  Laurence,"  drew  him  on  towards 
the  Hall. 

"  Stop !  I  want  to  see  that  book,"  said  Arthur,  in  the 
jsame  imperioua  tone  ;  and  placing  himself  directly  in  AUan^s 
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path,  be  laid  his  hand  upon  the  book,  and  drew  it  from  his 
arm.  For  one  instant  Allan  stood  and  looked  at  him,  as, 
with  apparent  carelessness,  he  flirted  the  leaves  of  the  Euri- 
pides ;  but  the  next  moment  he  had  stepped  forward, 
seized  him  by  the  collar  and  waistband,  and,  by  a  dexterous 
movement,  lifted  him  out  of  his  path,  and  set  him  down 
upon  the  road  behind  him.  A  wild  shout  of  delight,  mixed 
with  vociferous  cries  of  ** Hurrah  for  old  Al ! "  "I  knew 
he  'd  come  out  all  right ! "  "  How  are  you  now,  Bentley  ?"  <fec., 
followed  Allan's  unlooked-for  exploit ;  while  Laurence,  laugh- 
ing heartily  at  Arthur's  overthrow,  bent  to  pick  up  the  fallen 
book,  and  the  scattered  papers  which  had  dropped  from  it. 

"  You  seem  to  have  plenty  of  manuscript  here,"  he  said, 
as  he  handed  it  to  Allan.  "  Does  all  this  scribbling  belong 
to  you  ?  "  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  filled  with  papers 
written  in  pencil. 

Allan  grasped  them  hurriedly.  "  Yes,  yes !  they  are 
mine.  Are  you  sure  you  picked  them  all  up  1 "  and  he 
looked  about  upon  the  road  where  the  book  had  dropped  as 
it  fell  from  Arthur's  hand,  with  a  nervous,  uneasy  glance. 

"  Yes  j  I  gathered  them  together,  every  one  of  them. 
What 's  the  matter  now  1 "  for  Allan  had  seized  his  arm 
with  a  grip  which  fairly  pained  him.  "  Are  you  unwell  ? " 
he  asked,  anxiously,  seeing  that  the  boy  was  deadly  pale. 

A  spasm  passed  over  Allan's  face  ;  he  bent  himself  almost 
double,  as  if  convulsed  with  agony ;  but  the  next  moment 
he  raised  his  face,  now  flushed  and  burning,  and  loosed  his 
hold  on  Laurence's  arm. 

"  A  sudden  pain,  that  was  all,"  he  said,  feebly.  "  Don't 
speak  of  it  before  those  fellows.  Bentley  was  rather  too 
heavy  for  me.  Come,  we  must  go  on  ; "  and  they  joined 
their  comrades. 

The  crowd  was  still  pouring  into  the  Hall,  their  interest 
in  the  question  of  their  recall  divided  now  with  their  de- 
light in  Bentley's  discomfiture  and  Allan's  self-aasertioii.. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE   PARODY. 


But  all  discussion  and  debate  were  hushed,  as  the  boys  re- 
entered the  long  schoolroom,  and  found  that  Dr  Drayton 
himself  stood  in  the  master's  desk — a  circumstance,  in  itself, 
as  unusual  as  the  short  recess.  As  one  after  another  caught 
sight  of  the  tall,  gaunt  form  standing  erect,  with  heavy 
brows  bent  almost  threateningly  on  the  various  groups 
pressing  in  through  the  open  door,  the  news  spread  that 
the  Doctor  was  there,  and  the  boys  came  in  more  quietly  ; 
for  the  Doctor,  if  he  were  not  much  loved,  was  at  least 
held  in  great  reverence  by  his  scholars.  His  face  was  one 
to  win  more  of  respect  than  of  affection.  The  lines  about 
the  large  mouth  were  hard  and  stern ;  the  dark  gray  eyes 
were  keen  and  piercing ;  and  the  high,  intellectual  forehead 
could  frown  terribly,  if  need  were.  And  need  there  seemed 
to  be  this  morning,  for  it  was  drawn  in  lines  of  severity 
such  as  the  boys  had  not  seen  in  many  a  long  day. 

"  Young  gentlemen  !  *'— how  loud  and  clear  his  voice 
rang  out !  Evidently  he  intended  to  obtain  the  attention 
of  every  one  in  the  room,  in  any  part  of  which  one  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop,  so  perfect  was  the  stillness — "young 
gentlemen,  I  have  called  you  in  at  this  early  hour,  because 
I  wish  to  ascertain  without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay 
who  was  the  originator  of  a  most  mean  and  dastardly  trick 
which  has  been  perpetrated  upon  Professor  Bentley.  One 
of  the  actors  in  the  farce  is  known ;  the  others,  if  others 
there  be,  are  yet  unknown  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
covered, they  shall  be  expelled  from  my  school.  Many  of 
you,  doubtless,  are  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
allude.  They  are  these.  Some  persons,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  that  ever  lived,  are  tor- 
mented  with  an  aversion — a  terror,  I  may  call  it — of  some 
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particular  object ;  and  you  all  know,  from  experience,  that 
Professor  Bentley  suffers  from  such  a  dread.  An  insulting 
parody  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  has  been  written  by  one 
of  your  comrades,  and  was  to-day  posted  up  on  the  Pro- 
fessor's door,  to  the  handle  of  which  a  cat  was  tied  by  a 
string.  Fortunately,  the  plot  was  discovered  before  Mr 
Bentley  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  room.  If  the  perpetrators 
of  this  outrage  choose  to  confess  their  guilt,  they  will  save 
me  much  trouble ;  for  I  am  determined  that  they  shall  not 
escape,  and  I  will  ferret  out  the  whole  matter,  if  I  spend 
months  in  the  work." 

The  Doctor's  speech  was  followed  by  the  most  perfect 
silence.  The  boys  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  amazed 
inquiry,  but  not  a  whisper  or  a  movement  was  heard.  Dr 
Drayton  stood  frowning  down  upon  them,  watching  intently 
for  some  sign  of  guilt ;  but  he  saw  nothing  to  lead  him  to 
suspect  any  one.  After  a  few  moments'  angry  survey  of  the 
hundreds  of  young  faces  before  him,  he  spoke  again. 

**  The  author  of  these  lines  will  be  kind  enough  to  come 
forward  and  relieve  me  of  them." 

There  was  another  silence,  deeper  than  the  first.  The 
Doctor's  face  was  turned  towards  the  long  row  of  desks,  be- 
hind which  sat  the  senior  class  of  the  school ;  but  every  boy 
there  returned  his  scrutinising  look  honestly  and  fairly. 

"  Allan  Haywood,  stand  forward  ! " 

Allan  started,  as  well  he  might ;  for  the  Doctor  s  voice  was 
awful  in  its  wratL  He  rose  instantly,  however ;  and,  passing 
round  the  end  of  the  seat,  came  out  and  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  with  every  eye  fixed  on  him. 

"  Why  did  you  not  claim  your  property,  sir  ? "  asked  Dr 
Drayton,  sternly. 

"  Because  I  see  none  to  claim,  sir,"  replied  Allan,  steadily. 
"  If  you  allude  to  that  paper  in  your  hand,  I  have  never 
seen  it  until  now." 

"  Do  you  deny  your  own  handwriting  1"  asked  the  Doctor. 
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"  Have  a  care,  Haywood.  I  thought  you  far  above  any  such 
heartless  trickery  as  this.  Do  not  make  me  think  you  false, 
as  well  as  cruelly  revengeful.'' 

"  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  think  me  either  false  or  " — 
but  there  he  paused. 

Dr  Drayton  had  taken  a  step  forward,  and  laid  before  him 
the  paper.  If  he  knew  his  own  penmanship,  which  was 
somewhat  peculiar  in  its  characteristics,  the  lines  were  his. 
He  stood  looking  at  them  for  a  moment,  the  same  unbroken 
stillness  reigning  around  him  :  then  he  raised  his  head,  and 
said — 

"  I  do  not  understand  this.  I  own  that  this  handwriting 
is  wonderfully  like  my  own,  but  my  own  it  is  not.  Mr  Bent- 
ley  and  I  have  not  been  on  the  best  of  terms ;  but  I  am  sorry 
that  Dr  Drayton  does  not  know  me  better  than  to  think  me 
capable  of  such  a  malicious  trick  as  has  been  played  upon 
him.  I  deny  it,  wholly  and  entirely ; "  and  he  looked  frankly 
up  into  the  face  of  his  master. 

Dr  Drayton  eyed  him  searchingly,  doubtful  whether  to 
trust  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  or  the  honest,  manly 
face  which  confronted  him.  Apparently  he  chose  the  latter ; 
for,  bidding  Allan  return  to  his  seat,  he  stepped  back  into  the 
desk,  and  again  addressed  the  school. 

"  You  have  all  heard,"  he  said,  more  calmly  than  he  had 
before  spoken,  *'  Allan  Haywood's  strong  denial  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him.  Circumstances  seem  to  point  him  out 
so  undeniably  as  the  author  of  these  lines,  that  I  could  not 
question  his  guilt ;  but  he  repels  the  accusation  so  stoutly, 
that  I  must,  at  least,  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I 
am,  however,  as  I  said  before,  determined  to  sift  this  matter  to 
the  bottom.  Except  the  evidence  of  this  handwriting,  I  have 
no  clue  whatever  to  the  perpetrators ;  and  I  see  no  course 
open  to  me,  except  one  which  I  know  must  be  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  you  all.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  pursue  it.  Every 
desk  and  room  in  this  establishment  shall  be  searched,  in 
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the  hope  that  we  may  obtain  some  clue  to  the  author  of  this 
parody." 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  room.  Such 
a  thing  had  never  been  done  before  at  Drayton  Hall ;  and 
more  than  one  eye  flashed,  as  the  boys  looked  first  at  one 
another,  and  then  at  the  masters  who  sat  in  a  row  on  either 
side  of  the  Doctor's  desk.  The  murmur  grew  louder  and 
stronger,  but  Dr  Drayton  soon  stilled  it. 

«  Silence  I " 

The  stentorian  voice  drowned  for  the  moment  every  other 
sound ;  and  when  its  echoes  died  away,  the  room  was  quiet 
as  the  grave,  although  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the 
measure  was  plainly  discernible  in  many  a  dark  and  angry 
face. 

"  The  search  will  be  begun  here,  and  at  once.  Mr  Acton 
will  take  the  senior  class,  Mr  Moore  the  second,  and  so  on. 
Gentlemen,  the  sooner  this  disagreeable  business  is  over  the 
better." 

The  under-masters  rose  to  perform  their  unwelcome  duty, 
with  as  much  apparent  unwillingness  as  the  boys  could  have 
desired ;  and  Mr  Acton  approached  the  desks  of  the  senior 
class. 

Arthur  Bentley,  Laurence  Bronson,  Edward  Churchill,  and 
Allan  Haywood  sat  side  by  side  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
long  row,  Arthur's  desk  being  the  one  nearest  the  head- 
master's seat.  Not  a  boy  in  the  room  stirred  to  open  his 
desk,  or  to  aid  in  any  way  the  hateful  search;  but  the 
masters  passed  on  resolutely  in  their  task.  Mr  Acton  had 
opened  the  three  first  desks,  glanced  over  their  contents,  and 
closed  them  again,  and  had  laid  his  hand  upon  Allan's,  when 
his  eye  fell  on  a  book  lying  upon  the  lid,  from  the  leaves 
of  which  appeared  the  edges  of  some  papers  which  had 
evidently  been  thrust  in  hurriedly. 

"  What  papers  are  these  ? "  he  asked,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  book. 
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Allan  started,  and  reached  qnickly  forward  to  grasp  it ; 
but  the  master  drew  it  from  him. 

''  What  papers  are  these  f "  he  asked  again,  very  sternly, 
for  the  boy's  manner  had  made  him  suspect  that  something 
was  wrong. 

'^  It  is  my  translation — at  least — at  least — don't  read  them, 
Mr  Acton.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  parody ;  ** 
and  Allan  looked  entreatingly  into  the  master's  grave  face. 

But  Mr  Acton  had  opened  the  book,  and  taking  from  it  a 
folded  sheet  of  foolscap,  glanced  over  it,  his  countenance 
darkening  more  and  more ;  while  Allan  watched  him  closely, 
.  his  colour  coming  and  going  painfully.  In  a  moment,  Mr 
Acton  had  raised  his  head,  and  with  a  look  of  scorn,  which 
Haywood  totally  misunderstood,  turned  from  him  towards 
Dr  Drayton.     But  Allan  stopped  him. 

"  Mr  Acton,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  don't  take  those  lines  to 
the  Doctor  :  they  concern  no  one  but  myself." 

"  Allow  me  to  judge  of  that,  sir,"  was  the  severely  spoken 
response ;  and  pushing  aside  his  detaining  hand,  Mr  Acton 
walked  up  to  the  platform. 

Every  eye  in  the  immense  room  was  upon  him,  for  this 
little  interruption  to  the  proceedings  had  attracted  universal 
attention.  Without  a  word,  he  laid  the  paper  in  Dr  Dray- 
ton's hand.  The  Doctor  scanned  it  closely.  His  brow 
contracted  angrily,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  his  voice  rang 
through  the  room  again,  more  sharply  than  before. 

"  The  search  may  cease.  The  culprit  is  found.  Allan 
Haywood ! " 

The  boy  rose  from  his  seat,  wondering  what  those  few  lines 
which  he  had  so  assiduously  hidden  from  every  one  should 
have  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  Take  your  stand  here,  sir ; "  and  the  Doctor  motioned 
him  to  the  platform,  where  the  whole  school  would  have  a 
full  view  of  him. 

JJJan  took  the  position  assigned  him,  and  looking  up,  met 
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the  many  pairs  of  eager  eyes  unflincliingly.  Why  should 
he  not  meet  them?  He  had  done  nothing  which  should 
make  him  quail  before  them.  And  so  he  stood  there — again 
suspected,  he  knew  not  why,  but  quite  determined  to  stand 
his  ground — boldly  facing  his  wondering  comrades. 

**  May  I  ask  you,  Mr  Haywood,"  said  Dr  Drayton,  in  a 
tone  of  utter  contempt,  **  why  you  objected  to  Mr  Acton's 
seeing  this  paper  1 " 

A  few  moments  before,  Allan  would  have  been  all  blushes 
and  confusion  at  the  mere  mention  of  that  paper ;  but  now 
he  saw  that  his  justification  or  condemnation  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  it,  and  he  answered,  with  a  somewhat 
heightened  colour,  but  quite  steadily — 

**  Because,  sir,  it  concerns  myself  alone.  It  is  an  entirely 
private  matter." 

"  Suppose  you  let  the  school  judge  of  that.  Bead  it 
aloud." 

Now  indeed  he  faltered.  The  Doctor  placed  it  in  his 
hand,  but  he  did  not  open  it ;  he  only  looked  imploringly 
into  the  hard,  cold  face  above  him. 

**  I  cannot  read  it  aloud,"  he  said.  ^*  You  do  not  know 
what  you  ask  of  me." 

"  I  do  know  what  I  ask.     Will  you  obey  me  1" 

"  I  cannot  read  those  lines  before  the  school," 

For  a  moment  the  Doctor  looked  at  him  as  he  stood 
there,  very  pale  now,  but  firm  as  a  rock,  evidently  uncertain 
how  to  proceed.     At  length  he  said — 

"  Then  I  shall  read  it  myself." 

"  I  beg  you  not  to,"  urged  Allan,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  at 
l(>ast,  not  while  I  stand  here." 

He  paid  no  heed  to  the  beseeching  words,  but  spreading 
the  sheet  out  upon  the  desk,  said — 

"  Young  gentlemen,  you  heard  Mr  Ha3rwood's  denial  of 
the  authorship  of  the  parody  which  was  written  in  mockery 
of  Mr  Bentley.     Here  is  a  rough  pencil  draft  which  he  does 
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not  deny.     The  school  shall  judge  whether  or  not  the  honour 
of  the  conception  belongs  to  him." 

Allan  had  turned  a  little  from  the  front  of  the  platform, 
and  his  head  was  bent  slightly  forward  so  as  to  hide  his 
face.  But  as  the  Doctor  began  to  read  in  his  heavy,  sonor- 
ous voice,  he  raised  himself,  and  watched  him  with  astonish- 
ment written  over  every  line  of  his  countenance.  For  the 
words  he  heard  were  not  the  simple  but  earnest  longings  of 
his  own  heart,  which  he  had  treasured  so  secretly. 

"  To  the  Professor's  room  a  cat  drew  nigh," — 

read  the  Doctor. 

Allan  stood  up  bravely  and  strongly  now,  listening  with 
an  interest  whose  source  was  wholly  changed. 

"  Her  long  black  whiskers  nodded  from  on  high, 
Her  teeth  shone  white ;  her  sharp,  unsparing  claws 
Were  but  half  hidden  'neath  her  furry  paws  ; 
And  from  her  eyes  fierce,  fiery  splendours  shone, 
Like  Jove's  own  lightning,  or  the  rising  sun. 
As  Bentley  sees,  iinusual  terrors  rise  : 
Struck  by  some  god,  he  fears,  recedes,  and  flies ; 
He  leaves  the  door,  he  leaves  the  walls  behind  : 
And  Pussy  follows  like  the  wingM  wind. 
Thus  at  the  panting  dove,  the  falcon  flies. 
The  poor  Professor  screamed  and  shut  his  eyes. 
On,  on  they  passed,  one  chasing,  one  in  flight ; 
(The  mighty  fled,  pursued  by  feline  might). 
Swift  was  the  course  ;  no  vulgar  prize  they  play, 
No  vulgar  victim  must  reward  the  day. 
Such  as  in  schoolrooms  crown  the  unequal  strife  ; 
The  prize  contended  was  our  poor  Prof.'s  life. 
At  last,  in  terror  wild — as  if  he  'd  wiogs — 
On  the  high  mantel  the  Professor  springs  ; 
And  raging  Pussy,  balked  of  her  rich  prey. 
Stands  on  the  rug,  and  spitting  waits  her  day. 
Meantime  Prof.,  yelling  with  tremendous  might, 
Calls  all  the  school  to  see  the  jolly  sight ; 
And  Pussy,  thinking  this  her  latest  chance, 
Before  the  fire  begins  a  warlike  dance. 
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Upward  she  makes  a  spring  !  ob,  how  he  roars 
As  through  his  pantaloons  she  puts  her  claws  ! 
O  Pussy,  shame  to  beat  so  small  a  foe  ! 
How  can  you  treat  our  poor  Professor  so  ? 
Unequal  warfare  is  not  brave  nor  wise  : 
Why  don't  you  fight  a  cat  of  your  own  size." 

The  Doctor  ceased  reading,  and,  to  his  utter  surprise,  on 
taming  his  eyes  on  Allan,  found  him  standing  erect  before 
him,  returning  his  gaze  fearlessly. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  sir,  in  justification 
of  such  unbounded  impertinence  as  this ;  and  of  the  un- 
blushing falsehood  vfith  which  you  attempted  to  deceive 
me,  and — I  regret  to  say — did  deceive  me  a  few  moments 
since." 

"  I  have  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  guilty  neither  of  the  false- 
hood nor  of  the  impertinence,"  replied  Allan,  firmly. 

"And  I  have  to  say  in  my  turn,"  said  the  Doctor,  goaded 
almost  to  fury  by  the  boy's  calm  manner,  **  that  you  are 
proved  guilty  of  both.  The  first  fault  I  determined  to  punish 
by  expulsion  from  the  school ;  but  the  second — the  auda- 
cious, cool  falsehoods  which  you  persist  in  maintaining,  in 
spite  of  the  proofs  given  by  your  own  acknowledged  hand- 
writing, by  this  copy  of  the  Iliad  just  now  taken  from  your 
desk,  by  a  person  whom  I  told  to  search  it,  and  by  your 
guilty  manner  when  this  rough  draft  W6is  discovered — is 
doubly  worthy  of  the  punishment.  You  are  hereby  ex- 
pelled from  Drayton  Hall.  You  will  return  to  your 
guardian  this  afternoon.  In  the  meantime,  you  may  leave 
this  room  at  once,  and  await  me  in  my  study." 

The  boy  stood  as  if  crushed,  his  head  sunk  upon  his 
breast,  his  whole  frame  quivering  under  the  load  of  shame 
which  bore  him  down  like  a  resistless  weight.  Was  this 
all  that  his  word  was  worth  1  The  blow  had  fallen  sud- 
denly upon  him  ;  for  he  had  not,  for  one  moment,  doubted 
his  ability  to  clear  himself  from  the  shameful  charge.     But 
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in  an  instant  Lis  false  position  thrust  itself  upon  him  in  its 
clearest  light.  Everything  was  against  him,  the  hand- 
writing, the  rough  draft,  his  own  manner.  What  should  he 
do  1     Did  every  one  doubt  him  1 

He  glanced  hastily  around  to  see.  How  coldly  and  sus- 
piciously all  his  old  friends  returned  his  anxious  gaze  ! 
Slowly  his  eye  travelled  around  the  room,  meeting  no 
friendly  glance  anywhere,  until  it  reached  Ned  Churchill's 
face,  and  rested  there.  Ay,  rested  there  ;  for  it  was  met  by 
a  smile  as  glad,  as  trustful,  as  entirely  confiding,  as  ever  it 
had  met  before.  It  seemed  to  change  the  whole  course  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings ;  a  new  resolution  seemed  to  in- 
spire him,  and  straightening  himself  up,  he  turned  boldly 
toward  the  Doctor  once  more. 

"  I  requested  you  to  leave  the  room  at  once,"  said  the 
Doctor,  sternly.     "  Did  you  not  hear  me  1 " 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Allan,  respectfully,  yet  with  a  deter- 
mination which  quite  equalled  the  master's ;  *'  but  I  must 
be  heard.  You  have  doubtless-  the  power  to  expel  whom 
you  will  from  your  school ;  but  have  you  the  right  to  expel 
me  unheard,  undefended,  upon  mere  circumstantial  evidence 
(which,  I  must  admit,  is  strongly  against  me),  when  I  give 
you  my  wotd,  which  you  have  never  had  reason  to  doubt, 
that  I  am  guiltless  in  this  thing  V^ 

"  If  you  can  clear  yourself,"  replied  the  Doctor,  without 
the  slightest  relenting  in  his  tone,  "  no  one  will  be  more 
ready  to  hear  you  than  I ;  but  it  will  be  a  strange  thing  if 
you  can  do  so,  after  acknowledging  this  paper  as  your  own.' 

**  I  spoke  of  that  paper  as  my  own,  totally  mistaking  it, 
sir.  I  had  not  seen  it,  but  supposed  it  to  be  mine,  as  it 
was  taken  from  a  book  in  which  I  had  placed  some  manu- 
script. As  to  the  copy  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  papers  which 
it  contains,  I  have  not  seen  them,  either  now  or  at  any 
other  time.  I  had  heard  nothing  of  the  plot,  either  of  its 
conception  or  ita  execution,  until  now." 
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"  How  do  you  account  for  this,  then  ? " 

**  Dr  Drayton  handed  him  the  two  pencil  drafts,  one  of 
them  corrected,  revised,  and  changed,  almost  line  by  line  ; 
the  other  written  out  more  clearly,  but  like  the  first,  dis- 
similar in  the  wording  in  some  respects  from  that  taken 
from  the  Professor's  door,  which  had  evidently,  however, 
been  copied  from  the  clearer  draft.  Allan  studied  them 
carefully.  Like  the  first,  they  appeared  to  be  in  his  own 
handwriting.     He  could  not  comprehend  it 

"  I  cannot  account  for  it,  sir,"  he  answered,  meeting  the 
Doctor's  scmtinising  gaze. 

"  You  own  that  it  is  written  exactly  in  your  hand  ]" 

"  No,  sir.  But  I  do  own  that  the  diflferences  are  so  slight 
that  not  one  person  in  five  hundred  would  be  likely  to  de- 
tect them." 

"  No  one  who  has  yet  seen  the  papers  has  detected  them," 
said  the  Doctor,  pointedly.  He  could  be  fearfully  caustic 
when  he  chose.    "  You  have  no  proof  of  innocence  to  oflfer  1 " 

"  No,  sir,  none.  1  can  only  assert  and  re-assert  my  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  whole  affair." 

"  Then  I  must  request  you  to  consider  your  relations  with 
Drayton  Hall  discontinued  until  such  time  as  you  can  refute 
the  strong  evidence  against  you.  You  will  do  well  to  retire, 
to  my  study  at  once." 

AUan  felt  that  he  would  do  well  to  go  at  once ;  for  as  he 
spoke  his  last  words,  he  had  had  a  warning  that  if  he  in- 
tended to  leave  the  room  without  aid,  he  must  do  so  quickly. 
He  paused  for  one  moment  to  bow  coldly  to  Dr  Drayton,  and 
again  to  the  masters  whom  he  must  pass  in  leaving  the  room, 
and  then  moved  towards  the  door.  Reaching  it,  he  turned 
to  take  one  last  look  at  the  old  room  which  he  should  never 
enter  again,  and  then  with  a  wistful  glance  at  Ned,  he  went  out. 

But  in  that  momentary  look  which  Ned  had  caught,  he 
had  seen  something  that  made  him  spring  up  suddenly,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  around  him. 
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"  The  young  gentlemen  will  please  to  keep  their  seats,** 
said  Dr  Drayton,  sharply. 

"  But  Allan  is  unwell,"  said  Ned,  earnestly.  "  Let  me  go 
to  him,  please;''  and  he  left  his  desk,  forgetting  all  disci- 
pline in  his  eagerness  and  anxiety. 

"  Mr  Churchill,  return  to  your  place,"  said  the  Doctor, 
authoritatively.  "Mr  Acton,  will  you  see  if  Haywood 
needs  attention  ?    It  did  not  strike  me  that  he  looked  ill." 

Mr  Acton  went  out  in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  the  prin- 
cipal ;  and  passing  through  the  main  hall,  crossed  a  narrow 
entry,  and  entered  the  study,  or  "  lecture-room,"  as  the  bOys 
appropriately  termed  it.  But  Allan  was  not  there.  Leav- 
ing the  room  again,  he  noticed  that  the  door  leading  to  a 
small  piazza,  which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  house,  was 
open,  and  looking  out  he  saw  him  leaning  against  a  column, 
as  if  he  were  not  able  to  stand.  Evidently  the  boy  had 
heard  his  step;  for,  gathering  up  all  his  energy,  he  stood 
erect,  and  turned  his  colourless  face  towards  the  teacher,  as 
if  to  ask  why  he  had  intruded  upon  him. 

"  Are  you  unwell,  Haywood  ? "  asked  Mr  Acton.  "  Shall 
I  bring  anything  for  you  ? " 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,"  replied  Allan,  coldly.  "  I  need 
nothing." 

"  You  are  looking  very  ill." 

The  words  were  kindly  spoken,  but  Allan  made  no  answer. 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  study,  and  lie  down  1  '* 

"I  prefer  to  remain  here.     I  need  no  help." 

Mr  Acton  moved  slowly  towards  the  door ;  but  before  he 
had  actually  entered  the  house,  Allan's  better,  gentler  nature 
triumphed. 

"Forgive  my  rudeness,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  upon 

Mr  Acton's  arm.    "  I  know  you  mean  kindly,  and  there  was 

much  to  make  you  doubt  me.     I  felt  as  if  I  were  choking, 

and  came  out  for  the  air.     I  will  stay  here  until  the  Doctor 

comes;  and  then — ^and  then — I  will  go  home." 
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His  desire  to  be  alone  was  so  manifest  that  Mr  Acton  left 
him ;  pausing  first  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  say,  "  I  do 
most  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  prove  your 
innocence,  Haywood." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  that  was  all. 


CHAPTER  VL 


TRUST  AND   SUSPICION. 


There  was  not  much  work  done  in  school  that  day,  nor 
when  studies  were  over  did  there  seem  to  be  much  heart  for 
play.  The  boys  stood  about  the  roads  and  lawn  in  groups, 
discussing  the  exciting  occurrences  of  the  morning,  all  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  freely,  both  with  regard  to  Allan  and 
the  Doctor.  Allan's  manliness  and  determination  had  won 
universal  admiration,  and  were  the  theme  of  much  praise ; 
while  the  severity  of  Dr  Drayton  was  commented  Upon  with 
equal  freedom.  Some  thought  it  perfectly  just:  others 
thought  no  terms  too  hard  for  its  condemnation ;  and  so  the 
war  of  words  ran  high  in  the  little  community. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Will  Seaton,"  said  Charlie  Grant, 
one  of  Allan's  sturdiest  supporters,  "you'd  better  drop 
your  rhymes  about  *soft  as  mush,'  and  'meek  as  Moses' 
now.  There  isn't  a  boy  in  the  school  who  would  have  faced 
the  Doctor  as  old  Al  did  this  morning.  He 's  got  lots  of 
pluck,  I  tell  you.     You  couldn't  have  done  that  yourself." 

''  I  '11  own  up  to  that,"  said  Will,  candidly.  "  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  I  'd  have  walked  the  first  time  the  Doc  ordered 
me  out  of  the  room  in  that  awful  voice ;  and  I'm  very  sure 
I  couldn't  have  stood  the  second  dose.  Al  don't  want  spirit, 
after  all,  as  he  proved  this  morning  before  that  row  came 
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on.  Do  you  know,  Ned,"  lie  asked,  turning  to  Churchill, 
who  stood  near,  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  taking  little 
part  in  the  conversation,  **  that  he  caught  Bentley  up,  and 
lifted  him  clean  out  of  his  path  this  morning,  when  Arthur 
put  himself  in  his  way  ] " 

"  No,"  said  Ned,  his  face  lighting  up  eagerly.  "  Did  he 
do  that  1 " 

"  Ask  Bentley,*'  laughed  Will  "  It  was  a  good  joke.  I 
haven't  seen  a  better  for  a  long  while.  Bentley  went  up  to 
him  for  the  mere  sake  of  chafing  him ;  and  I  put  him  up  to 
it,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  He  began  with  his  impudence,  of 
which  Al  took  no  notice,  until  he  fairly  stopped  him  in  the 
road,  and  took  his  Euripides  right  out  of  his  hand.  Al  just 
looked  at  him  as  cool  as  you  please.  Then  he  caught  him 
up  by  the  trousers,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  road  as  if 
he  'd  been  a  snake.  I  tell  you  I  was  mad  enough  at  myself 
for  all  I  'd  said  and  done  this  morning." 

Ned  did  not  answer.  He  stood  glowering  wrathfuUy  at 
Bentley,  who  had  joined  another  group  gathered  under  a 
huge  oak-tree  near  by.  The  conversation  turned  now  to 
the  case  of  the  parody,  and  the  evidence  for  and  against 
Allan.  Ned  did  not  listen  to  it  for  long.  Turning  to  Laur- 
ence Bronson,  who  stood  near,  he  said,  "  Let 's  go  up  to  the 
Crag,  Bronson  :  I  'm  tired  of  all  this  talk." 

For  a  long  while  they  walked  on  in  silence,  for  their 
hearts  were  full.  Allan  was  a  great  favourite  with  both,  as 
indeed  he  was  with  the  greater  part  of  the  school ;  for  in 
spite  of  the  sobriquet  of  *  old  Al,*  which  his  steadiness  and 
sobriety  had  gained  for  him,  and  the  fun  and  jokes  which 
were  often  played  oflf  at  his  expense,  there  was  scarcely  a 
boy  in  the  Hall  who  did  not  honour  him  for  his  adherence 
to  the  right,  and  love  him  for  his  unfailing  kindness  and 
helpfulness  to  all  who  were  in  need  of  aid. 

They  passed  rapidly  over  the  distance  which  lay  between 
£lie  Hall  and  the  giant  peak  to  which  they  had  set  out ; 
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and,  climbing  its  rough  side  by  a  narrow  and  precipitous 
path,  came  out  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  overhanging  the  sea, 
and  sat  down  there.  A  huge  wall  of  rock  rising  behind 
them  shut  out  all  view  of  the  land,  and  before  them  lay  a 
great  waste  of  blue  water,  bounded  only  by  the  far-off  hori- 
zon, whose  waves  dashed  with  a  roar  like  thunder  against 
the  opposing  crag. 

"  Laurence,"  said  Ned,  without  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
water  upon  which  they  had  been  fixed  ever  since  he  had  taken 
his  seat  upon  the  ledge,  '^  those  fellows  at  the  Hall  are  the 
shabbiest  set  of  scamps  I  ever  knew.  There  aren't  half  a 
dozen  boys  there  who  believe  in  Allan.  Half  a  dozen  !  I 
don't  believe  there 's  one,  besides  yourself  and  me,  unless  it 's 
little  Charlie.  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  he  added,  turning 
fiercely  on  Laurence,  who  had  not  answered,  "  that  you  don't 
trust  him  ] " 

"  No ;  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  kind,"  said 
Bronson,  quietly ;  "  but  I  must  confess  myself  perfectly  be- 
wildered. Such  a  strange  thing  happened  this  morning,  Ned. 
You  remember  Seaton's  telling  you  about  Bentley's  snatching 
Allan's  book  from  him  1 " 

"  Yes.'' 

"Bentley  dropped  the  book  when  Al  seized  him,  and  it 
fell  in  the  road.  There  were  a  lot  of  papers  in  it,  and  I 
gathered  them  all  up.  As  I  handed  them  to  Al,  I  said  some 
trifling  thing  about  them ;  and  you  never  saw  a  fellow  look 
so  startled.  He  caught  them  away  from  me  as  quick  as  a 
flash,  and  hid  them  away  in  the  book  in  no  time,  looking  all 
round  to  make  sure  that  none  had  been  left  behind.  And, 
Ned,  I  'm  almost  certain  that  paper  was  among  them.  In  fact, 
I  *m  sure ;  for  I  saw  *  Parody '  written  on  the  outside  of  it." 

Ned  sat  thinking.  He,  too,  remembered  just  such  an 
occurrence,  and  Allan's  evident  anxiety  lest  he  should  see  the 
papers  which  he  had  placed  in  the  book.  Indeed,  Allan's 
confusion  when  Mr  Acton  opened  the  Euripidea  h».d  btQ>4J^^ 
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it  to  his  mind  before,  but  his  friend's  manner  bad  so  con- 
vinced him  of  his  innocence,  that  he  had  put  the  recollection 
from  him^  feeling  certain  that  he  would  explain  it  all  in 
time. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  means,"  he  said  at  last,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully ;  '*  but  I  do  know  that  no  boy  could  possibly 
have  borne  himself  as  Allan  did  to-day  unless  he  were  per- 
fectly innocent.  *  Meek '  those  fellows  call  him  !  It  would 
be  a  glorious  thing  for  them  all  if  they  could  get  hold  of  a 
little  of  his  style  of  meekness.  What  are  we  to  do  for' 
him  1 " 

Poor  Ned  !  if  he  had  been  a  girl,  he  would  have  laid  his 
head  down  upon  Laurence's  shoulder  and  cried  the  tumult  of 
his  grief  and  indignation  into  something  like  calmness.  But 
being  a  tall  boy,  fifteen  years  old,  he  would  not,  perhaps 
could  not,  give  himself  that  blessed  relief ;  so  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  narrow  ledge 
with  swift,  rapid  strides. 

**  Laurence,"  he  said,  stopping  suddenly  in  his  walk,  **  did 
you  say  that  Bentley  actually  had  that  book  in  his  hand  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  said  so.  He  held  it  for  a  full  minute  I  should 
think." 

"  And  it  was  the  same  book  from  which  the  parody  was 
taken  1 " 

"  Yes.  But  —  Ned  —  Ned  —  you  surely  don't  suspect 
Bentley  of  such  a  deed  as  that  f  said  Laurence,  in  a  shocked 
voice,  as  his  companion's  meaning  flashed  on  him. 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  Ned. 

"  And  then  the  handwriting,"  suggested  Laurence ;  "  how 
can  we  account  for  that  ]" 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  account  for  it,"  was  the  second  un- 
satisfactory answer. 

Two  or  three  more  of  those  rapid  turns  up  and  down  tlie 
rock  were  taken,  and  then  Ned  said,  **  Laurence,  I  want  to 
^o  back.    Are  you  ready  V 
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"  Yes ;  and  we  need  to  go  at  once.  We  will  not  have  more 
than  time  to  reach  the  Hall  before  study-hour.  It  is  past 
tea-time  now." 

"  Churchill,"  said  Charlie  Grant,  running  up  to  meet  them 
as  they  entered  the  gates,  '^  here  is  a  note  which  a  man  gave 
me  for  you  just  now.  I  think  it  was  Mr  Leonard's  man. 
Is  it  from  dear  old  Al  V  asked  the  child,  lingering  at  Ned's 
side  as  he  tore  open  the  envelope. 

"Yes,"  said  Ned,  slowly,  as  his  eye  ran  over  the  few 
"hastily  written  words. 

"  Does  he  say  Mr  Leonard  believes  him  1 "  persisted 
Charlie. 

"  Of  course  he  does,"  replied  Ned,  sharply,  but  without 
looking  up  from  the  note. 

"And  so  do  I,  with  my  whole  heart,"  said  the  child, 
earnestly. 

"  You  grand  little  fellow  ! "  exclaimed  Ned,  his  face  break- 
ing into  the  first  smile  it  had  worn  that  day.  "  Stick  to  him, 
Charlie,  boy.  We'll  clear  him  yet, — you  and  Ij"  and, 
snatching  him  up  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  him  twice. 

Charlie  stood  looking  after  him  in  perfect  amazement ;  as, 
having  placed  him  on  his  feet  again,  Ned  turned  away,  and 
walked  rapidly  up  the  road  towards  the  Hall,  without  even 
waiting  for  Laurence. 

Passing  in  through  the  main  entrance,  he  crossed  over  to 
the  long  schoolroom,  and  walked  straight  to  Allan  Haywood's 
desk.  The  Euripides  he  had  placed  within  it  before  leaving 
the  room  that  afternoon  :  and  now  taking  it  out,  he  opened 
it,  and  took  from  it  Allan's  translation.  That  did  not  seem 
to  content  him,  for  he  looked  the  book  over  carefully  again 
and  again.  Then  he  examined  the  desk,  but  apparently  with 
the  same  unsatisfactory  result;  for  he  was  rising  from  it 
with  a  very  disturbed  expression  of  face,  when  something 
lying  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  caught  his  eye.  He  stooped 
and  picked  it  up.     It  was  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  folded 
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to  about  the  size  of  that  on  which  the  parody  was  written. 
Simply  glancing  at  it,  he  placed  it  in  his  pocket ;  then  he 
smoothed  out  the  crumpled  note  which  he  still  held  in  his 
hand,  and  re-read  it. 

"  Deab  Ned, — I  have  only  time  to  write  a  word  or  two ; 
but  if  you  can  get  hold  of  my  Euripides,  will  you  take  from 
it  some  papers  which  are  there  ?  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
laugh  over  them  as  sentimental  scribbling,  but  I  must  run 
the  risk.     Don't  let  any  one  else  see  them. 

"  The  thought  of  your  dear,  faithful  face,  so  full  of  trust 
when  every  other  was  dark  with  doubt,  kept  me  up  until  I 
reached  the  Parsonage,  where  I  am  trusted  as  you  trust  me ; 
and  I  want  no  more. 

"  Your  ever  grateful  friend, 

"  Allan  Haywood." 

"  Oh,  Al !  Al !  and  only  this  morning  I  called  you 
'  coward  ! '  What  a  miserable  fool  I  was  not  to  know  your 
brave  heart  better  than  that ! " 

He  laid  his  head  down  upon  the  book,  and  a  great,  heavy 
sob  broke  from  him ;  but  no  tears  came  to  soften  the  bitter, 
self-reproachful  sorrow  which  oppressed  his  heart.  By  and 
by  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  boys  as  they  went  by  the 
•  windows.  It  was  study-hour,  and  in  another  moment  they 
would  be  in  the  room.  Hastily  placing  the  Euripides  in  his 
own  desk,  he  took  out  some  of  his  books ;  and,  by  the  time 
that  the  door  was  thrown  noisily  open,  was  apparently  en- 
grossed in  his  studies. 

Meantime  Allan,  having  been  closeted  for  an  hour  with 
Dr  Drayton,  had  set  out  for  the  Parsonage,  bearing  with  him 
a  letter  which,  the  Doctor  said,  would  be  followed  that 
evening  by  a  visit  from  himself  to  his  guardian. 

A  walk  of  five  long  miles  lay  before  Allan,  a  task  for 

which   he  felt  scarcely  equal;    but  nothing  would   have 

tempted  him  to  breathe  the  truth  to  the  Doctor.     Ancjl 
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when  once  he  had  started,  the  fresh,  bright  air  seemed  to 
invigorate  him,  and  he  arrived  at  his  joumey^s  end  without 
a  recurrence  of  the  strange  pain  which  had  come  upon  him 
so  often  within  the  last  day  or  two.  But  he  was  very  tired, 
— 80  tired  that  he  felt  he  must  look  white  and  jaded ;  and 
he  paused  at  a  few  rods  from  the  Parsonage  gate  to  rest 
a  while,  for  he  did  not  want  to  startle  them  with  his  pallid 
face. 

It  was  a  pleasant  picture  that  met  his  eye  as  he  stood 
there  leaning  against  a  fence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road.  The  little  brown  Parsonage  embowered  in  the  horse- 
chestnut  trees,  with  the  sunlight  flashing  on  all  its  window- 
panes,  looked  like  a  gold-stone  set  in  green  and  white 
mosaic;  while  the  clear  sky,  overarching  all,  formed  a 
second  setting  of  blue  enamel.  And  the  prettiest  bit  of 
colouring  in  all  the  sweet  picture  was  the  gentle-looking 
woman  sitting  in  that  window,  with  the  lace  curtain  falling 
around  her  like  a  veil,  her  head  bent  over  her  sewing,  and 
the  soft  ripple  of  her  voice,  as  she  warbled  out  the  music  of 
an  old  hymn,  coming  to  him  as  he  watched  her. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Carrie ! " 

There  was  no  tie  of  relationship  between  them  save  that 
which  makes  some  women  kin  to  all  on  whom  their  sweet 
influence  falls ;  but  he  had  always  called  her  by  the  name 
since  that  first  night  on  which  he  had  come,  a  perfect 
stranger,  to  her  home ;  brought  by  her  husband,  to  whose 
care  he  had  been  left  by  his  dying  father,  an  old  friend  of 
Mr  Leonard's. 

She  had  been  a  beauty  once,  report  said ;  and  certainly 
with  those  silvery  bands  of  hair  laid  back  from  the  smooth, 
fair  brow,  with  those  bright,  dark  eyes  which  seemed  always 
looking  yearningly  out  to  see  what  sunlight  they  could  shed 
on  a  world  full  of  shadows,  and  those  full  red  lips  which 
were  ever  breaking  into  happy  song,  the  mistress  of  Qraydon 
Parsonage  was  something  more  than  a  beauty  now. 
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The  very  room  in  which  she  sat  was  full  of  sweet  memories 
to  him.  As  he  stood  waiting  there,  he  recalled  it  as  he  had 
seen  it  on  the  night  of  his  arrival;  the  bright  wood  fire 
blazing  on  the  hearth,  throwing  a  ruddy  glow  over  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  flinging  fantastic  shadows  on  the 
dark  wainscoting ;  the  neat,  orderly  room  where  everything 
looked  easy  and  cosily  comfortable,  yet  where  everything 
was  in  its  proper  place,  for  there  were  no  darling,  disarrang- 
ing little  hands  in  the  old  Parsonage.  Nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  a  sunny  little  head  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  Graydon 
churchyard ;  yet  the  mother  talked  of  her  "  baby"  still. 
What  if  the  violets  had  blossomed  over  the  tiny  grave  for 
nearly  thirty  spring-times ;  what  if  it  were  so  many  long, 
long  years  since  she  folded  the  little  snowy  dresses,  and  laid 
away  the  small  socks  which  should  never  cover  dancing  feet 
again  ;  was  he  not  her  "  baby"  still  1  There  had  been  no 
sorrow  nor  pain  for  him  in  all  those  long  years ;  the  smooth, 
fair  brow  had  not  been  wrinkled  with  the  cares  of  manhood ; 
the  soft,  clear  eyes  had  not  grown  serious  and  grave  with 
thought  and  anxiety ;  she  had  laid  him  in  the  Master's  tender 
arms,  **  a  little  child/'  when  He  had  called  him,  and 

**  They  measure  not  by  months  and  years, 
Where  he  had  gone  to  dwell." 

And  then  the  boy  thought  of  the  greeting  he  had  received. 
How  the  dimly-seen  figure  sitting  in  the  window,  with  her 
work-table  beside  her,  but  with  her  hands  folded  idly  in  her 
lap,  singing  softly  in  the  gloaming,  had  come  quickly  forward 
to  meet  him.  How  she  had  taken  his  face  between  her 
hands  and  kissed  his  forehead ;  and  then  had  drawn  him  to 
the  fire,  and  held  his  cold  fingers  in  her  own  warm  grasp, 
and  talked  gently  of  his  journey  and  other  trivial  matters, 
until  he  went  up  to  his  room  ;  and  then  how  she  had  come 
to  him  when  he  had  laid  his  tired,  aching  head  upon  the 
pillow,  and,  kneeling  beside  his  bed,  had  laid  her  hand 
tenderly  on  Ma  forehead,  as  she  said,  "  So  you  have  come 
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to  Gray  don  to  be  my  boy,  Allan.  Many,  many  years  ago, 
my  only  little  one  went  up  to  the  far-off  land  to  which  your 
dear  father  and  mother  have  just  gone.  They  have  gone  to 
my  child,  and  their  child  has  come  to  me.  I  will  love  him 
very  dearly  for  my  baby*s  sake,  and  he  will  love  me  for  his 
mother's  sake."  He  had  laid  his  head  upon  her  breast 
without  a  word ;  but  from  that  night  she  had  stood  next  to 
his  mother  in  his  heart's  love. 

For  full  fifteen  minutes,  he  had  been  leaning  against  the 
fence,  thinking  over  all  this,  when  suddenly  she  turned  her 
head  and  saw  him.  In  an  instant  her  work  was  thrown 
aside,  and  although  he  went  quickly  to  meet  her,  she  ran  so 
swiftly  that  she  reached  the  gate  before  him. 

"  Allan,  my  dear  boy,  what  is  it  1  Have  you  been  sent 
home  sickl"  and  taking  both  his  hands  in  hers,  she  looked 
anxiously  in  his  face. 

"  I  have  been  sent  home,  Aunt  Carrie,  but  not  sick,"  he 
said,  with  an  effort  to  speak  cheerily. 

"  But  you  are  sick.  I  see  it  in  your  face,  child.  And 
sent  home,  you  say.     What  do  you  mean  V* 

*^  I  have  been  sent  home  in  disgrace ;  but  I  declare  to 
you,  auntie,  it  is  on  a  false  charge.  You  must  trust  me, 
whoever  else  doubts  me.  You  will  believe  what  I  say, 
Aunt  Carrie ;  no  matter  how  much  circumstances  tell  against 
me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  will,  my  boy,"  she  said,  bending  to  kiss  the 
earnest  face.  "  But  come  in,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  How 
came  *  old  Al,' "  and  she  smiled  as  she  quoted  his  school- 
name, — **  how  came  *  old  Al,'  such  a  steady  old  man  as  he,  to 
have  any  serious  charge  laid  at  his  door  ? " 

"  Come  in,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know,"  he  said,  '^  but 
that  is  very  little.     There  is  Mr  Leonard  at  the  window." 

"  Why,  Allan  Haywood,  what  brings  you  home  at  this 
time  1 "  said  the  minister,  hurrying  down  the  walk  to  meet 
them. 
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'*  This  will  tell  you  more  than  I  can,**  said  Allan,  handing 
to  him  Dr  Drayton's  letter.  **  But,  Mr  Leonard,"  and  he 
grasped  his  hand  almost  painfully,  "  don't  condemn  me 
unheard  as  he  has  done." 

"  Don't  fear,  my  boy,"  he  answered,  kindly ;  and  sitting 
down  upon  the  step  of  the  piazza,  he  opened  the  Doctor's 
note,  while  Allan  and  Mrs  Leonard  passed  on  into  the  house. 

Allan  was  not  long  in  telling  his  story,  and  he  was  just 
drawing  to  its  close  when  Mr  Leonard  came  in  with  the 
open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  This  is  a  strange  thing,  Allan,"  he  said ;  "  some  one  has 
been  using  you  most  shamefully." 

"  He  has  been  telling  me  the  story,"  said  Mrs  Leonard. 
"  And  it  seems  to  me,  Horace,  that  Dr  Drayton  might  have 
seen  very  easily  that  the  plot  has  been  rather  against  Allan, 
than  against  Professor  Bentley." 

"  So  it  strikes  me,"  said  her  husband.  "  But  read  that 
letter,  Allan,  and  see  how  well  the  Doctor's  version  agrees 
with  yours." 

The  boy  took  the  letter  and  read  it.  It  gave  a  perfectly 
correct  statement  of  all  the  facts  as  they  had  occurred, 
although,  of  course,  Dr  Drayton's  firm  conviction  that 
he  was  the  guilty  party  threw  its  colouring  over  the  whole 
recital. 

**  I  can  find  no  fault  with  that,  sir,"  he  said,  handing  it 
to  Mrs  Leonard.  "  Any  one  can  see  from  it  that  he  con- 
siders me  guilty ;  but  as  facts  seem  to  prove  that,  I  cannot 
blame  him.  I  think  his  injustice  lies  in  expelling  me  from 
the  school  until  such  time  as  I  can  prove  my  innocence, 
when  its  proofs  must,  of  course,  be  obtained  in  the  school. 
He  is  very  much  attached  to  Professor  Bentley ;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  his  indignation  has  led  him  to  this  hasty  course, 
for  it  is  very  unlike  him." 

"  Do  you  suspect  any  one,  Allan  1 " 

''Not  fairly,  Mr  Leonard.     I  have  a  suspicion  in  my 
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own  mind,  but  it  is  too  entirely  without  foundation  for  me 
to  speak  of  it." 

"  Even  to  us  ? "  said  Mrs  Leonard. 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Carrie,  even  to  you ;  for  if  I  am  not  right,  I 
should  be  doing  some  one  a  terrible  wrong  in  breathing  a 
suspicion  of  his  having  done  such  a  miserably  wicked  deed." 

No  answer  was  made  to  this,  and  after  a  moment's 
silence,  Allan  said — 

"I  want  to  send  a  note  to  Ned  Churchill.  Is  Martin 
going  up  to  the  village  ] " 

"  Yes ;  there  he  comes  now  with  the  waggon.  I  will  call 
to  him  to  wait;"  and  Mr  Leonard  went  out  to  stop  the 
man,  while  Allan  wrote  his  few  hurried  lines. 

"  Why  don't  you  lie  down  there  for  a  little  while  1 "  said 
Mrs  Leonard,  as  he  leaned  wearily  back  upon  the  sofa  after 
giving  his  note  to  Martin.  "You  look  completely  tired 
out." 

"  I  felt  so  before  I  saw  you,"  said  Allan ;  "  but  I  am 
nearly  rested  now.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  Aunt  Carrie, 
how  much  good  you  and  Mr  Leonard  have  done  me.  I 
was  sure  that  I  could  convince  you  that  it  was  all  false ; 
but  I  did  not  expect  such  perfectly  unquestioning  con- 
fidence." 

"  You  might  have  expected  it,  my  boy,"  she  said,  as  she 
arranged  the  sofa  pillows  more  easily  for  him ;  "for  you 
know  that  we  never  have  had  cause  to  doubt  your  word.'* 

And  as  she  sat  beside  him  after  he  had  fallen  into  a 
heavy  sleep,  she  wondered  how  any  one  could  doubt  that 
honest,  open  face,  which  even  in  his  sleep  seemed  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  unworthy  accusation. 

The  evening  brought  Dr  Drayton,  as  he  had  promised. 
He  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr  Leonard,  in  which  the  latter 
did  his  best  to  convince  him  of  Allan's  innocence ;  but  the 
Doctor  was  not  to  be  persuaded  by  anything  short  of  abso- 
lute proof,  and  as  that  was  not  in  Mr  Leonard's  possession^ 
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he  made  but  little  impression  upon  him.  He  listened 
respectfully  to  all  that  the  minister  had  to  say ;  but  when 
all  was  said  and  done,  his  opinion  was  evidently  unaltered. 
Of  one  point,  however,  Mr  Leonarcl  did  succeed  in  con- 
vincing him,  and  that  was,  if  Allan  were  not  in  fault,  the 
guilty  person  had  done  even  worse  than  he  was  accused  of 
doing  ;  and  that,  in  his  absence  from  school,  the  boy  could 
not  have  the  faintest  hope  of  discovering  his  enemy. 

''  That  is  so,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  his  grave,  passionless 
manner,  when  Mr  Leonard  had  at  last  forced  him  to  allow 
that  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  his  punishment  of  the  sus- 
pected boy.  "  What  should  you  advise  to  be  done  in  the 
case,  Mr  Leonard  ?  You  would  not  counsel  his  re-admis- 
sion into  the  school  ?  *' 

"  I  should  most  certainly  advise  it,  if  I  thought  he  would 
return,"  said  Mr  Leonard,  warmly.  "If  we  have  been 
over  hasty  in  our  condemnation,  we  ought  not  to  be  over 
slow  to  acknowledge  it.  But  it  would  be  a  very  trying 
thing  for  Allan  to  go  back  now.  His  position  would  be  a 
terrible  one  for  such  a  sensitive  boy  as  he.  Nevertheless, 
if  you  will  consent,  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  influence  him  to 
return  to  the  Hall,  for  I  consider  that  his  only  chance  of 
righting  himself.     Have  I  your  permission  to  propose  it  1 " 

"I  must  ask  for  a  little  time  for  reflection,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  I  wish  to  be  just ;  but  I  cannot,  as  yet,  see  the 
slightest  reason  to  alter  my  judgment.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  to-morrow  evening ; "  and,  with  a  very  stiff  bow, 
the  Doctor  left  the  house,  feeling  more  uncomfortable  than 
he  would  have  cared  to  confess ;  for,  cold  and  stem  as  he 
was,  he  was  most  sincere  in  his  desire  to  deal  fairly  and 
justly  by  his  scholars. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PATIENT  WAITING. 

The  question  of  Allan's  return  to  school  was  not  left  either 
to  his  own  decision  or  to  that  of  Dr  Drayton.  He  had  quitted 
the  'library  quite  early  that  evening,  saying  that  he  was 
very  tired,  and  had  been  but  a  few  moments  gone,  when  a 
sharp  cry  startled  both  Mr  and  Mrs  Leonard,  and  made 
them  run  quickly  into  the  hall.  Allan  was  sitting  on  the 
stairs  with  his  handkerchief  held  to  his  mouth,  bending  over 
as  if  cramped  with  pain.  It  needed  but  one  glance  to  tell 
them  what  had  caused  the  cry  which  had  brought  them  to 
him ;  for  a  dark,  crimson  stream  was  staining  the  white 
handkerchief,  and  as  they  reached  him  the  boy  sank  back 
fainting  on  the  stairs. 

"  I  knew  how  it  must  end,"  said  the  doctor,  as  an  hour 
later  he  stood  beside  the  bed  to  which  Allan  had  been  car- 
ried; ''but  I  did  not  think  things  had  come  to  such  a 
serious  pass  as  this.  Has  he  been  exerting  himself  beyond 
his  strength,  or  been  under  violent  excitement  1 " 

"  He  has  been  much  excited  all  day,''  said  Mr  Leonard, 
"  owing  to  a  diflficulty  with  Dr  Drayton  in  school ;  but  I 
don't  know  that  he  has  made  any  undue  exertion,  except 
that  he  walked  over  from  the  hall  this  afternoon ;  and  he 
has  often  done  that." 

Allan  had  been  forbidden  to  speak,  but  the  doctor  saw 
something  in  his  face  which  made  him  say,  "  If  you  have 
suffered  any  heavy  strain,  lift  your  hand." 

The  hand  was  lifted,  and  then  fell  slowly  back  upon  the 
bed. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Dr  Buford  ;  "  but  we  will  have 
him  all  right  again  soon.  This  is  a  mere  temporary  affair, 
and  with  such  care  as  Mrs  Leonard  will  give  him,  he  will  be 
out  again  in  a  day  or  two.     But  I  wo\i\d  gL7^  \Ji^  ^s3«ia^i«t 
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the  summer,  my  boy.  That  comes  hard,  does  it?*'  he 
went  on,  noticing  the  pained,  distressed  look  which  came 
upon  Allan's  face.  "Well,  we  will  see.  If  you  make 
haste  to  grow  strong,  I  will  let  you  go  to  work  again." 

"  Is  he  fond  of  study  1 "  asked  the  physician,  as  he  fol- 
lowed Mr  Leonard  into  the  library  when  he  had  left  Allan. 
"  He  looked  so  very  unhappy  when  I  spoke  of  his  leaving 
school,  that  I  was  sorry  I  had  made  the  suggestion." 

"  No  ;  he  is  not  remarkably  studious  ;  but  he  has  had  a 
somewhat  rough  experience  there,  poor  fellow !  "  And  the 
minister  went  on  to  give  the  story  of  the  morning. 

"  But  how  came  he  to  be  so  unwilling  to  let  them  handle 
the  book  containing  the  paper?''  asked  the  doctor,  on 
whose  [impartial  mind  the  suspicious  circumstances  of  the 
occurrence  had  their  effect. 

"  Because  it  contained  some  lines  written  by  himself. 
What  they  were  I  do  not  know  ;  but  he  has  quite  a  talent 
for  poetry,  of  which  he  is  exceedingly  ashamed.  Even  I 
have  seen  only  one  or  two  of  his  pieces,  and  those  under 
protest  It  seems  that  on  Saturday,  something  had  occurred 
which  suggested  these  lines,  and  he  wrote  them  off,  and  laid 
them  in  an  Euripides  which  he  was  using  at  the  time  in 
preparing  his  lessons  for  Monday.  The  extra  task  which 
Dr  Drayton  imposed  upon  him  hurried  him  very  much; 
and  in  that  way,  I  suppose,  he  forgot  to  put  his  own  com- 
position in  some  more  private  place.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
still  lying  in  the  book  when  Mr  Acton  examined  it ;  and 
Allan  supposed  that  it  was  this  paper  which  Dr  Drayton 
requested  him  to  read  to  the  school.  If  you  had  any  idea 
of  the  boy's  exceeding  reticence  and  shyness  with  regard  to 
his  poetic  effusions,  you  would  not  wonder  at  his  being  com- 
pletely overcome  with  embarrassment  and  annoyance  at  the 
idea  of  a  private  paper  being  subjected  to  the  criticism  of 
jBuch  ^(0(>d-hearted  but  somewhat  unmerciful  judges  as  any 
JlM?djr  of  scboolboya  would  prove.      No,  no ;  our  boy  is 
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innocent  in  this  affair ;  and  if  you  could  bear  him  tell  his 
story,  you  would  be  as  sure  of  it  as  we  are." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Dr  Buford.  '*  It  seems  strange  indeed 
to  think  of  Allan  as  guilty  of  such  an  outrageous  trick." 

"But  as  to  the  boy  himself,  doctor?  Is  this  hemorr- 
hage from  his  lungs  1 " 

**  I  fear  it  is,  Mr  Leonard.  I  must  let  you  into  his  secret, 
now  that  it  Is  of  no  use  to  keep  it.  He  came  to  me  on  Satur- 
day, and  asked  me  to  examine  his  chest,  saying  he  was  quite 
sure  his  respiration  was  seriously  impeded  from  some  cause. 
I  did  so,  and  found  reason  to  fear  that  his  lungs  were  in  a  very 
bad  state  ;  but  as  I  had  lent  my  stethoscope  to  a  neighbour- 
ing physician,  I  was  unable  to  make  a  thorough  examination ; 
and  he  engaged  to  come  to  me  next  Saturday  for  a  more  in- 
telligent verdict  as  to  his  condition.  He  bound  me  by  a 
promise  not  to  speak  of  his  visit,  which  I  gave  on  condition 
of  his  giving  a  counterpromise  that  he  would  himself  tell 
you  what  I  had  to  say  after  next  Saturday's  examination  by 
the  stethoscope.  He  did  not  want  to  worry  you,  he  said, 
with  any  useless  fears.  But  for  himself,  he  pinned  me 
down  closely  to  an  answer,  and  I  was  forced  to  confess  that 
his  chance  for  a  long  life  was  very  small.  With  good  care, 
however,  he  will  rally  from  this  attack.  You  must  keep  him 
cheerful,  and  try  to  banish  this  unhappy  affair  from  his  mind 
as  much  as  possible." 

"  That  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  doctor ;  for  it  has 
wounded  him  most  deeply,"  said  Mr  Leonard,  sadly.  "  But 
we  will  do  all  we  can.  We  have  always  been  very  anxious  lest 
he  should  have  inherited  this  from  his  father ;  but  he  never 
even  whispered  a  suspicion  of  his  failing  health  or  strength, 
and,  although  he  has  always  been  a  delicate-looking  boy,  he 
seemed  as  well  as  usual." 

"  I  know  it.  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  he  confided 
to  me  how  far  the  trouble  had  progressed,  but  even  then  I 
did  not  anticipate  such  a  sudden  cha.ng<^  ^  \X:i^«    '^^V^a^ 
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probably  bad  some  strain,  perbaps  a  fall,  or  sometbing  of 
tbe  kind;  and  tbat,  added  to  tbe  excitement  of  tbis  ac- 
cusation bas  prostrated  bim.  I  will  call  early  in  tbe  morn- 
ing ;"  and  tbe  doctor  took  bis  leave. 

To  Ned  Cburcbill,  tbat  week  of  anxiety  passed  on  slowly 
enougb.  Tbe  rules  of  tbe  Hall,  witb  regard  to  leaving  tbe 
institution  on  any  day  but  Saturday,  were  most  stringent ; 
and  tbougb  Mary  kept  bim  constantly  informed  of  Allan's 
returning  strengtb,  be  longed  so  mucb  to  see  bim,  and  as- 
sure bim  witb  bis  own  lips  of  bis  unsbaken  faitb  and  trust, 
tbat  it  seemed  as  if  be  could  not  wait  for  tbat  far-off  Satur- 
day. But  at  last  it  dawned  ;  and  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over  be  mounted  bis  borse,  wbicb  Tbomas  bad  brougbt  over 
for  bim,  and  rode  away  to  tbe  Parsonage  before  going  bome. 

A  low  wbistle  greeted  bim^  as  be  tbrew  bimself  from  bis 
borse  at  tbe  gate.  Looking  up,  be  saw  Allan  at  tbe  win- 
dow, and  in  anotber  minute  be  was  in  bis  room.  **  I  knew 
you  would  come  to-day,"  Allan  said  ;  "  but  I  did  not  bope 
it  would  be  so  early.     Wbat  will  Mary  say  1 " 

"  Ob  I  I  bave  seen  Mary  every  day  tbis  week.  But  bow 
are  you,  old  fellow  1    Pretty  jolly  1 " 

"  Very  jolly  since  I  bave  seen  you,"  said  Allan,  smiling, 
bolding  botb  Ned's  bands  tigbtly  in  bis,  as  if  be  were  afraid 
be  would  escape  bim.  "  But  sit  rigbt  down  bere  and  tell  me 
all  about  tbings  at  tbe  Hall.  Are  tbey  any  better  ?  Wbat 
do  tbe  boys  tbink  now  1 " 

"  Tbey  are  all  deligbted  tbat  you  put  Bentley  down  at 
last,"  said  Ned,  purposely  misunderstanding  bim ;  for  Mrs 
Leonard  bad  stopped  bim,  as  be  sprang  up  tbe  stairs,  to 
warn  bim  not  to  talk  of  tbe  parody  affair  any  more  tban  be 
could  belp. 

"  Tbat  is  not  wbat  I  mean,"  said  Allan,  quietly.     "  I  am 
very  sorry  tbat  I  bad  to  do  it ;  but  wben  Bentley  went  so 
/or,  Iliad  to  put  him  out  of  my  patb  in  some  way.     But  as 
A>  £he  other  tbing, — wbat  do  tbe  bo^a  sa.^^*' 
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It  was  a  hard  question  to  answer,  with  those  anxious  eyes 
watching  him  so  intently. 

''  Oh,  some  of  the  stupids  think  it  was  your  doing,"  he 
said,  as  carelessly  as  he  could ;  '*  but  you  needn't  care  for 
what  they  think.  Little  Charlie  is  strong  on  your  side.  He 
fights  for  you  like  a  Trojan." 

"  Bentley,  of  course,  is  against  me, — ^what,  not  Bentley  I " 
he  asked,  catching  a  curious  expression  on  Ned's  face. 
**  Does  he  think  I  am  innocent  1 " 

"  I  have  not  heard  him  say,"  replied  Churchill,  evasively. 
**  But  he  has  some  sense,  if  he  is  a  crabbed  old  stick ;  so 
he  must  believe  you." 

"  And  Bronson,  Austin,  and  the  rest  of  our  set  t " 

Against  him,  every  one  of  them.  What  could  the  boy 
say  ]  He  did  not  need  to  say  anything,  for  Allan  saw  his 
answer  in  his  face. 

"  All  doubtful,  at  least,"  he  said,  with  a  little  tremor  in 
his  voice.  "Don't  think  me  a  fool,  Ned.  I  wouldn't 
mind  so  much  if  it  were  only  the  dons  who  mistrusted  me ; 
but  I  can't  bear  to  have  the  fellows  think  me  guilty.  It 
would  be  bad  enough  to  have  them  suspect  me  of  such  a 
mean  trick  as  that  was ;  but  to  have  them  think  me  such  a 
liar  !    Oh !  why  can  I  not  go  back  and  search  the  thing  out  ?" 

"  Don't,  Al !  don't,"  said  Ned,  pleadingly,  as  Haywood 
started  up  from  his  chair.  "Sit  down,  old  boy.  The 
thing  shall  be  searched  out,  I  promise  you.  We  '11  be  all 
right  yet,  Al.     Only  wait  a  while." 

"  *  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength,'"  said  a  soft  voice  just  behind  them;  and  Mrs 
Leonard,  who  had  entered  the  room,  came  forward,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  Allan's  shoulder.  "  I  have  heard  only 
Ned's  last  words,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  know  what  you  must 
have  been  talking  of.  This  will  not  do  for  you,  dear  boy. 
I  thought  that  you  had  resolved  to  '  commit  your  way  unto 
the  Lord^  trusting  to  Him  to  bring  itlo  i^^cai^,^  ^^ 
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"  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  that,"  he  answered,  more 
gently.  "  But  sometimes  it  ahnost  seems  as  if  I  conld  not 
stand  it.  But  I  will  try,  Aunt  Carrie.  We  won't  talk  of 
the  doubters  any  more,  Ned,"  he  went  on,  as  Mrs  Leonard 
left  them  alone  again*  *'  We  will  talk  about  little  Charlie, 
who,  I  do  believe,  would  hold  fast  by  me  through  any  and 
every  trouble.  He  had  been  with  me  on  Monday  morning, 
just  before  you  came  in,  assuring  me,  with  that  earnest 
little  face  of  his  pressed  close  to  my  shoulder,  that  there  was 
one  boy  in  school  who  would  never  call  me  *  meek,'  and 
that  was  Charlie  Grant.'' 

"  They  will  none  of  them  be  likely  to  call  you  that  again, 
after  your  encounter  with  the  Doctor,"  said  Xed. 

"  I  am  not  glad  of  that,"  said  Allan,  slowly.  **  As  I  told 
Charlie,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  such  a 
character  ;  and  if  the  boys  understand  that  term  as  I  under- 
stand it,  I  shall  be  sorry  that  I  have  done  anything  to  make 
them  think  me  underserving  of  it" 

"  What  a  strange  boy  you  are,  Allan  ! " 

*'  In  what  way  1 "  asked  Allan,  quietly. 

"  You  are  so  brave.  I  am  coming  to  think,"  he  went  on, 
comprehending  at  once  Allan's  quick  look,  "  that  you  have 
been  braver  in  your  strong,  patient  resistance  of  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  school,  than  you  would  be  in  attempting 
to  walk  up  the  face  of  Eagle  Hock  on  a  stormy  night.  But 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  understand  you.  Your  temper  is 
as  quick  as  mine  ;  your  enjoyment  of  the  fellows'  good-will 
quite  as  great ;  and  yet  you  keep  control  of  the  one,  and 
set  at  nought  the  other,  as  if  you  were  the  tamest  and  most 
indifferent  fellow  that  ever  lived." 

"  I  do  love  popularity,  Ned ;  and  I  knew  that  my  efforts 

to  bear  patiently  with  Bentley  would  not  do  much  toward 

gaining  it  for  me.     But  He  whom  I  love,  and  whom  I  want 

^  serve,  loved  those  who  strove  to  walk  peaceably  with  all 

jo^  and  gave  tbem  a  promise  that  tliey  &\io\M  *  vsiWit  the 
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earth/  By  that  promise,  I  understand  that  He  will  give 
thein  that  for  which  they  long  to  do  battle ;  that  if  they  will 
bide  His  time,  bearing  all  reproach  and  contempt,  rather 
than  right  themselves  by  any  unholy  means.  He  will  make 
their  cause  clear  as  the  noonday." 

^*  Then  you  mean  to  wait,  and  not  to  lift  a  finger  in  your 
own  defence?" 

"  No  :  I  mean  to  use  my  whole  strength  in  my  own  de- 
fence. Christ  never  meant  us  to  sit  down  idly,  and  let  the 
world  crush  us  at  its  pleasure.  He  did  not  intend  that 
Christian  men  should  have  no  rights ;  but  He  did  intend 
that  those  rights  should  be  maintained  in  a  spirit  of  gentle- 
ness and  kindness.  When  Bentley  took  my  property  out  of 
my  hands,  and  forcibly  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  my 
duty,  I  think  I  did  exactly  what  I  should  have  done  in  put- 
ting him  out  of  my  path ;  but  I  had  no  right  to  do  anything 
more.  If  he  had  struck  me,  I  hope  I  should  have  done  no 
more  than  I  did.  In  this  other  matter,  I  shall  do  my  all  to 
clear  myself ;  but  if,  for  that  end,  I  must  use  any  ungenerous 
means,  I  shall  try  to  leave  it  wholly  in  God's  hands,  and  bear 
the  shame  as  best  I  may.     I  shall  be  righted  some  day." 

"  And  you  are  content  to  wait?" 

"  I  have  a  strong  promise  on  which  to  build  content,"  he 
answered,  smiling ;  "  and  I  must  try  to  make  my  building 
as  strong  as  its  foundation-stone." 

"  And  have  you  any  clue  on  which  to  work  1 " 

**  Yes ;  I  have  one  clue,  but  it  is  too  slight  for  me  to 
speak  of,  even  to  you.  I  cannot  clear  myself  by  throwing 
suspicion  on  another,  unless  I  know  that  he  is  guilty." 

The  two  boys  looked  at  one  another  in  silence,  each  know- 
ing full  well  the  thought  that  lay  in  the  other's  mind.  After 
a  while,  Allan  said,  colouring  deeply  as  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "  Did  you  find  my  papers  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  not  in  your  book.  They  were  on  the  flflot^ 
underneath  your  desk." 
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Dropped  for  the  third  time^  eh  t  I  shall  take  care  how 
I  make  a  portfolio  of  a  book  again.  My  inveterate  care- 
lessness has  been  a  sad  fault  for  me  this  time.  This  will  be 
a  lesson  for  my  life." 

Ned  handed  him  the  papers ;  and,  after  glancing  hastily 
over  them,  Allan  was  laying  them  aside,  when  a  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him. 

"  Ned,"  he  said,  "  these  lines  were  never  meant  for  any 
eyes  but  mine ;  but  I  think  that  it  may  happen  that  your 
having  seen  them  may  be  of  use  to  me.  Last  Saturday,  I 
took  the  advice  which  you  have  been  giving  me  for  so  long, 
and  went  to  see  Dr  Buford.  Don't  be  startled.  He  only  told 
me  what  I  felt  sure  of  before ;  and  that  was,  that  I  was  not 
likely  to  live  to  be  an  old  man." 

Ned  did  not  answer,  simply  because  he  dared  not ;  but 
Allan  felt  the  arm  upon  which  he  had  laid  his  hand  tremble 
beneath  his  touch. 

"  It  is  nothing  much,  Ned,  only  the  thoughts  that  came 
into  my  mind  after  my  talk  with  the  doctor ;  but  when  you 
have  read  them,  you  will  not  wonder  that,  thinking  this  was 
the  paper  which  Dr  Drayton  had  given  me,  I  refused  to  read 
it  before  the  school." 

Ned  took  the  paper,  and  turning  a  little  aside  from  Allan, 

read  it. 

THE  MASTER'S  CALL. 

They  tell  me  a  solemn  story,  but  it  is  not  sad  to  me. 
For  in  its  sweet  unfolding  my  Saviour's  love  I  see. 
They  say  that  at  any  moment,  the  Lord  of  Life  may  come. 
To  lift  me  up  from  this  cloud-land,  into  the  light  of  home. 

They  say  I  may  have  no  warning,  I  may  not  even  hear 

The  rustling  of  His  garments  as  He  softly  draweth  near, 

Suddenly — in  a  moment — upon  my  ear  may  fall 

The  summons  to  leave  .our  homestead,  to  answer  the  Masters  call. 

Perhaps  He  will  come  in  the  noon-tide  of  some  bright  and  sunny  day, 
W^en,  with  dear  onea  all  around  me,  my  Me  «eetQ&  bright  and  gay ; 
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Pleasant  must  be  the  pathway,  easy  the  shining  road, 
Up  from  this  dimmer  sunlight  into  the  light  of  Qod. 

Perhaps  He  will  come  in  the  stillness  of  the  mild  and  quiet  night, 
When  the  earth  is  calmly  sleeping  'neath  the  moonbeam's  silvery 

light, 
When  the  stars  are  softly  shining  o*er  slumbering  land  and  sea,-* 
Perhaps,  in  that  holy  stillness,  the  Master  will  come  for  me. 

I  think  I  would  rather  hear  it — that  voice  so  low  and  sweet — 
CalliD^  me  out  from  the  shadows,  my  blessed  Lord  to  meet, 
Up  through  the  glowing  splendours  of  a  starry,  earthly  night, 
To  "see  the  King  in  His  beauty"  in  a  land  of  purer  light. 

It  seemed  to  Allan  a  long  whiler  before  Ned  turned  toward 
him  again.  When  he  did,  it  was  to  lay  his  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  looking  full  in  his  face  to  say — 

"  Allan  Haywood,  last  Monday  morning  I  called  you  a 
coward.  I  believe  that  is  the  first  lie  my  lips  have  ever 
spoken.  To-day,  I  tell  you,  as  I  shall  tell  all  who  know 
you,  that  you  are  the  bravest  fellow  Edward  Churchill  has 
ever  seen." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Allan,  earnestly.  "That  has  done 
me  more  good  than  all  the  medicine  in  the  land  could  have 
done." 

It  really  seemed  so ;  for  when  Mrs  Leonard  came  up  to 
his  room,  shortly  after  Ned  had  left  it,  she  noticed  at  once 
a  change  for  the  better  in  his  tell-tale  faca 

"  Ned's  visit  has  done  you  good,"  she  said.  "  One  can 
see  that  at  the  first  glance.  What  has  he  been  doing  to 
brighten  you  up  so  muchi" 

"  Trusting  me,  that  is  all ;  but  it  is  enough,"  was  Allan's 
answer.  "  If  they  all  would  do  that  until  I  have  a  chance 
to  defend  myself,  I  could  be  patient  with  this  weakness." 

But  all  did  not  do  that ;  and  Allan  was  made  to  feel  day 
by  day  that  even  his  nearest  friends  were  at  least  doubtful 
of  his  innocence.  Laurence  Bronson,  Frank  Austin,  and 
some  others,  came  to  see  him,  and  irreie  ^kkA  ^TA^<^\i^ 
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in  their  manner ;  but  none  of  them  made  any  allusion  to 
his  trouble,  and  Allan,  feeling  sure  that  if  they  had  trusted 
him  they  would  have  given  him  the  support  and  comfort  of 
their  sympathy,  was  as  silent  on  the  subject  as  they. 

Another  circumstance  had  occurred  which  seemed  to  add 
a  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence  which  was  forging  itself 
against  him.  On  his  return  from  the  Parsonage  on  Monday 
evening,  Dr  Drayton  had  sent  for  Allan's  Euripides  in  order 
to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the  boy  had  been  correct  in 
telling  Mr  Leonard  that  the  book  contained  some  lines  of 
his  own.  Of  course,  he  did  not  find  them ;  and  the  boys  of 
his  class  were  called  into  the  study,  and  asked,  one  by  one, 
if  they  knew  anything  of  the  missing  papers.  Edward 
Churchill  promptly  acknowledged  their  possession,  hoping 
thereby  to  silence  all  farther  questionings ;  but  the  Doctor 
was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 

"  Did  you  find  them  in  this  book  V*  he  asked,  lifting  the 
Euripides  from  the  table  beside  him. 

"  No,  sir.  His  note  told  me  they  were  lying  jn  it,  but  I- 
found  them  on  the  floor  beneath  his  desk.  They  must  have 
been  dropped  there." 

"Humph!"  said  the  Doctor.  "Young  gentlemen,  can 
any  of  you  throw  any  light  on  this  painful  subject  1  Bron- 
son,  you  are  much  in  Haywood's  company.  Can  you  give 
me  any  help  1  Can  you  assure  me  that  you,  for  one,  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  him,  other  than  the  occurrences  which 
took  place  before  me  in  the  schoolroom?" 

Laurence  hesitated.  Edward  gave  him  a  quick,  impatient 
look,  which,  unfortunately,  the  Doctor  caught. 

"I  will  have  no  collusion  here,"  he  exclaimed,  angrily. 
"  I  must  come  to  the  truth  of  this  matter.  Bronson,  answer 
my  question.     Yes  or  no  ? " 

That  paper,  with  the  one  word  "  Parody  "  written  on  it, 
danced  before  Bronson's  troubled  eyes  ;  but  not  for  worlds 
would  lie  have  said  a  word  to  injure  Mka, 
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"  I  cannot  answer,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I  am  in  the 
dark/' 

"  And  the  darkness  in  which  you  stand  has  thrown  ano- 
ther shadow  over  Haywood,"  said  the  Doctor.  **  You  would 
have  done  as  well  to  have  answered  simply,  *  No.'  The 
class  is  dismissed." 

They  passed  quietly  out,  the  conviction  fixed  on  almost 
every  mind  that  Allan  was  guilty,  and  that  Churchill  and 
Bronson  were  in  some  way  cognisant  of  his  misdemeanour. 

So  day  after  day  passed  on,  and  week  after  week.  Allan's 
spirits,  at  first  hopeful  and  bright,  began  to  flag  and  sink 
beneath  the  weight  of  suspicion  against  which  he  was' power- 
less to  contend.  Dr  Buford  saw,  with  disappointment,  that 
he  did  not  rally  as  he  had  hoped  he  would  do  from  his 
attack.  He  regained  sufficient  strength  to  ride  out,  and 
even  to  walk  for  a  short  distance ;  but  there  he  seemed  to 
pause. 

^'  It  is  all  this  miserable  affair  at  the  Hall  which  is  keep- 
ing him  back,"  said  the  doctor  to  Mr  Leonard  one  afternoon. 
"  Suppose  you  take  him  away  for  a  few  weeks  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Allan,  who  had  entered  the  room  and  caught 
the  last  words.  "  If  you  are  talking  of  me,  I  cannot  leave 
Graydon  until  I  have  cleared  myself  of  this  charge.  It 
would  do  me  no  good.  Don't  order  me  away  with  this  rope 
about  my  neck,  doctor.  It  is  this  which  is  choking  me, 
and  the  knot  can  be  untied  only  here." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  the  doctor.  "  But  it 
seems  a  hard  knot  to  unravel." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  will  be  unravelled  in  time,"  said  Allan ; 
**  and  I  will  try  to  wait  patiently." 

And  so  he  did  wait,  and  wait  in  patience  too.  But  it  was 
weary  work, — ^work  that  took  the  brightness  from  his  eyes, 
and  the  colour  from  cheek  and  lip. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BEN  THOMPSON. 

The  effect,  even  on  Allan's  life,  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  expulsion  from  school,  was  scarcely  less 
marked  than  that  produced  upon  Edward  Churchill.  As 
week  after  week  passed  on,  and  nothing  was  discovered,  his 
bright  and  cheerful  face  grew  more  and  more  dark  and 
clouded,  and  his  whole  manner  and  disposition  seemed  to  be 
growing  gloomy  and  morose.  Even  Laurence  Bronson  and 
Frank  Austin,  his  sworn  allies,  could  do  nothing  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  reserve  and  depression.  They  did  not  believe 
fuUy  and  entirely  in  Allan's  innocence ;  and  so,  feeling 
injured,  impatient,  and  angry  on  his  account,  he  ^^  left  them 
to  their  folly,*'  to  use  his  own  words.  Poor  fellow  !  if  there 
had  only  been  something,  however  little,  that  he  could  have 
done,  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad ;  but  to  sit  patiently 
down  and  wait,  was  something  which  was  quite  out  of  char- 
acter in  Ned's  case.  Every  sense  was  perfectly  on  the  alert 
to  discover  some  clue,  however  trifling,  which  might  tend 
towards  the  explanation  of  the  strange  mystery ;  but  eye  and 
ear,  and  all  else,  were  alike  baffled  so  far.  No  watchfulness 
or  care  had  brought  him  a  single  step  farther  than  he  had 
been  on  the  day  of  Allan's  disgrace. 

Meantime,  Allan  was  failing  very  fast ;  and  the  doctor's 
orders  that  he  should  be  taken  from  the  scene  of  his  trouble 
were  now  imperative.  It  was  the  first  week  in  June ;  and 
the  boy,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  unwillingness,  was  to  leave 
home  some  time  during  the  next  week.  He  had  confided  his 
anxiety  to  Ned,  saying  that  he  knew  he  would  only  be  the 
worse  for  the  journey ;  and  Churchill  was  almost  in  despair, 
for  he  loved  Allan  as  if  he  were  his  own  brother. 

It  was  Saturday ;  and  determining  suddenly,  when  on  his 
way  home,  that  be  would  go  over  to  the  Parsonage  and  urge 
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one  more  plea  against  the  journey,  begging  Mr  Leonard  to 
postpone  it,  at  least,  for  another  week,  he  sent  Thomas  back 
with  his  horse,  saying  that  he  preferred  to  walk.  Turning 
off  from  the  road,  he  took  a  side-path  leading  through  the 
woods,  which  would  shorten  his  walk  to  the  Parsonage  by 
two  miles,  at  least. 

But  he  had  scarcely  taken  more  than  a  step  or  two  in  this 
new  direction,  when  he  again  altered  his  course ;  for  coming 
down  the  narrow  pathway  directly  towards  him,  walking  with 
slow  step  and  bent  head,  he  saw  Arthur  Bentlly.  In  his 
present  mood,  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  whom  he  would 
less  gladly  meet.  The  path  was  so  narrow  that  one  must 
stand  aside  for  the  other  to  pass,  and,  of  course,  words  of 
one  kind  or  another,  must  be  spoken  between  them.  To 
speak  courteously  to  him  was  out  of  the  question  for  Ned 
at  that  moment,  and  he  turned  into  the  bushes,  not  having 
been  noticed  by  Bentley,  intending  to  wait  until  he  should 
have  passed  by,  and  then  go  on  his  way. 

Bentley  came  slowly  on.  For  some  weeks  he  had  seemed 
to  avoid  his  companions  more  than  ever;  and  Ned,  who 
watched  him  closely,  had  seen  him,  more  than  once,  walking 
alone  in  this  absorbed,  preoccupied  manner ;  and  suspicions, 
already  aroused,  were  not  allayed  by  his  appearance.  That 
something  was  weighing  heavily  on  his  mind,  no  one  who 
saw  him  could  doubt ;  and  Ned  felt  morally  sure  that  he 
knew  what  that  something  was.  As  he  stood  looking  at 
him,  completely  hidden  by  the  thick  shrubbery,  he  heard 
another  step  following  Bentle3r's,  and  the  next  moment  a 
rough  voice,  close  at  Arthur's  side,  said,  "  Mr  Bentley,  hold 
up  a  minute." 

"  What  a  guilty  start  I "  thought  Ned,  as  Arthur,  turning 
quickly,  faced  the  speaker. 

But  it  did  not  need  that  one  should  of  necessity  be  guilty 
of  crime  because  he  started  at  being  suddenly  addressed  by 
such  an  ill-looking  fellow  as  the  boy  whom  Attliwi\iQ^  ^^Xkr 
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fronted.  Tliey  both  knew  him  well ;  for  he  had  served  as 
stable-boy  at  the  Hall,  and  had  been  dismissed  for  dishonesty 
some  weeks  before. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me,  Ben  ? "  asked  Arthur,  sharply, 
-**  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

"Didn't  seem  so,"  said  Ben,  with  a  low,  ugly  laugh, 
"  Was  taking  things  pretty  slow  I  thought.  Anything  on 
your  mind,  Mr  B.  1 " 

Bentley's  face  grew  red  with  passion,  then  paled  again, 
perhaps  with  terror,  but  he  answered,  hotly,  "  You  will  do 
well  to  behave  yourself,  Ben  Thompson,  or  you  may  be 
called  up  for  theft  yet." 

The  fellow  laughed  again,  more  insolently  than  before  ; 
and  Ned  wished  most  heartily  that  he  were  out  of  his  hiding- 
place. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  be  called  up,  sir,  and  then  perhaps  I 
mightn't.  There's  worse  things  done  in  the  world,  Mr  Bentley, 
than  taking  a  few  oats  from  a  rich  man.  We  all  know  what's 
gone  on  in  the  Hall,  and  some  of  us  knows  more  than  the 
rest.  There 's  a  Drayton  boy,  sir,  as  lies  a  dyin'  with  the 
blame  of  another  feller's  doin's  fixed  on  him.  I  wonder  how 
that  other  feller  feels,  Mr  Bentley  1 " 

Arthur  turned  white  under  the  gaze  of  those  half-shut, 
squinting  eyes  ;  and  he  answered,  more  wrathfully  than 
before,  "  What  do  I  care  for  your  wonder  ?  Let  me  pass 
you  :  I  will  not  be  kept  here  ; "  and  he  attempted  to  push 
past  him,  but  Ben  threw  himself  still  more  effectually  in  his 
path. 

**  Perhaps  you  '11  care  more  when  you  see  this ;"  and  he 
held  a  crumpled  paper  towards  him.  With  a  cry,  Arthur 
sprang  to  catch  it ;  but  his  adversary  was  too  quick  for  him. 

"  No,  no,  sir.  Not  yet,"  he  said,  tauntingly,  holding  it 
behind  him ;  but  he  did  not  know  his  foe. 

In  a  moment,  Arthur  had  thrown  himself  upon  him,  borne 
^ilm  to  tie  ground,  and  wrested  the  paper  from  his  grasp. 
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At  the  same  time,  Ned,  unable  longer  to  bear  the  position  of 
a  spy,  came  out  and  stood  on  the  pathway  beside  them  ;  but 
neither  of  the  two  combatants  saw  hiuL 

"Have  you  any  other  papers] "  asked  Arthur,  in  a  low, 
fierce  whisper.  Not  a  threat  did  he  utter ;  but  the  coward  who 
lay  beneath  him,  terrified  by  his  sudden  overthrow,  saw  enough 
in  his  face,  and  he  quailed  before  him,  frightened  as  a  child. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  gasped ;  "  only  let  me  up,  and  I  will  tell 
you.  I  only  wanted  to  make  a  little  something  out  of  them, 
Mr  Bentley.  Say  you  '11  give  me  a  dollar,  and  I  *11  give 
'em  up.  I  found  'em  here  in  this  very  path  the  day  the 
Doctor  raised  all  the  fuss." 

Yes  :  he  remembered  it  well  How  he  had  gone  out  to 
destroy  the  packet  of  papers,  and,  on  coming  to  the  water 
in  which  he  had  meant  to  sink  them,  had  found  the  packet 
gone.  He  remembered  it  alL  His  sickening  terror,  his 
search,  and  then  the  certainty  which  had  gradually  grown 
upon  him  that  they  had  been  irrecoverably  lost. 

But  Ben  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  He  saw  nothing  but 
the  colourless  dark  face  above  him,  heard  nothing  but — 
"  Where  are  the  others] "  asked  in  a  tone  of  concentrated 
fury,  which  fairly  made  him  quake  with  terror. 

"  At  home,  O  Mr  Bentley !  let  me  up.  I  '11  bring  them 
to  you,  every  one." 

Bentley  did  not  fear  but  that  he  would  keep  his  word,  for 
the  craven  face  was  absolutely  abject  in  its  fear ;  but  he 
added  the  one  inducement  which,  as  he  knew,  would  have 
weight  with  the  covetous  boy. 

"  Go  and  get  them  at  once.  If  you  bring  them  to  me 
untouched,  I  will  give  you  two  dollars.  Here,  on  the  spot. 
You  promise  1 " 

"  I  promise." 

Bentley  released  him  from  the  tight  grasp  in  which  he  had 
held  him  all  through,  and,  rising,  to  his  feet,  allowed  him  to 
rise  in  his  turn. 
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"  Now  go,"  lie  said,  **  and  I  will  wait  until  you  come 
back.  Be  quick ; "  and  he  watched  hini  as  he  slunk  off, 
with  unutterable  contempt  written  on  every  feature  of  his 
face. 

But,  after  all,  what  was  there  to  choose  between  the  two  ? 
The  one,  stalwart,  strong,  and  handsome, — the  other,  small, 
weak,  and  evil  in  look ;  but  the  same  mean,  pitiful  spirit 
dwelt  in  both. 

**  You  do  well  to  look  scornfully  after  that  wretch,  Arthur 
Bentley.  But  how  do  you  suppose  Drayton  boys  will  look 
at  you  1  *' 

If  a  voice  had  sounded  from  the  sky,  Arthur  Bentley 
could  not  have  been  more  utterly  appalled.  He  had  thought 
himself  entirely  alone,  and  turned  to  find  Ned  Churchill 
close  at  his  side.  Not  another  word  was  spoken.  For  a 
moment,  the  two  boys  stood  and  gazed  at  one  another, — 
fierce  determination  in  the  one  face,  utter  desperation  in  the 
other.  The  next  moment,  Arthur  had  sprung  like  a  tiger 
upon  Ned. 

But  he  had  no  cowardly  Ben  Thompson  to  deal  with  now. 
Ned's  natural  strength  was  nearly  equal  to  his  own ;  and 
Ned  was  fresh,  while  he  was  in  part  exhausted  by  his  effort 
to  control  Ben's  struggles.  They  went  down  together,  but 
Ned  was  uppermost. 

"  Bentley,"  he  said,  with  great  effort  forcing  himself  to 
speak  quietly,  ^*  promise  on  your  honour  that  those  papers 
shall  be  given  by  Ben  to  me,  and  I  will  let  you  up.  If  not, 
you  lie  here  until  I  can  obtain  help.     Will  you  promise  ? " 

"  No  ! "  came  the  answer,  sharp  and  loud.  Ned's  reply 
was  a  long,  shrill,  piercing  call. 

Little  Charlie  Grant,  coming  singing  down  the  main  road, 

heard  it,  but  could  not  tell  whence  it  came.     He  tried  to 

imitate  it,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  Ned  heard  him,  and 

calling  again  and  again,  guided  him  to  the  spot. 

The  child  stood  still  in  utter  be^Meiment,  as,  dashing 
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into   the  pathway  In  wondering  haste,   he   saw   Bentley 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  and  Ned  holding  him  down. 

"  Why,  Churchill !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Two  seniors  !  What 
will  Dr  Drayton  say  ] " 

"  Hush,  Charlie.  Do  just  as  I  tell  you,  and  we  '11  save 
Allan  yet.  Don't  stop  to  question,  but  rush  down  to  old 
Jacob  Thompson's,  and  tell  him  to  keep  Ben  a  prisoner  at 
home  until  I  come;  and  don't  let  him  destroy  any  papers. 
Tell  him  Allan  Haywood's  life  depends  on  it.  Fly  now, 
little  fleet-foot.  Mr  Acton  has  gone  to  the  village.  If  you 
meet  him,  send  him  here." 

Not  an  instant  did  Charlie  wait  for  question  or  parley. 
Allan — his  beloved  Allan — ^might  yet  be  saved;  and  he  might 
aid  in  the  work.  Surely  those  little  feet,  renowned  in  the 
school  for  their  swiftness,  never  flew  over  the  ground  so 
rapidly  as  they  did  on  that  bright  June  morning.  Only 
once  they  paused.  Meeting  Mr  Acton  near  the  village,  he 
stopped,  and  directing  him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
Ned,  told  him  simply  that  he  was  needed  there,  and  rushed  off 
again  on  his  errand.  He  was  just  in  time.  As  he  burst 
into  Jacob  Thompson's  cobbler-shop,  Ben  was  leaving  it.  The 
little  fellow  put  out  his  hand  to  stop  him,  for  he  was  fairly 
breathless. 

"  My  father 's  in  the  shop.  He  '11  attend  to  you,"  said 
Ben,  gruffly,  trying  to  pass  him. 

".  I — don't — want — your — father. — Stop — a  minute." 

"  I  can't  wait :  I  'm  in  a  hurry,"  said  Ben  ;  and  he  tried 
to  drag  away  his  sleeve,  which  Charlie  was  holding  tightly. 

"  What  "s  the  matter  here  1 "  said  the  cobbler,  coming  out 
from  his  shop,  attracted  by  the  noise.  "  In  trouble  again, 
Ben  ] "  and  he  looked  anxiously  from  his  son  to  Charlie's 
crimsoned  face. 

"  O  Mr  Thompson  ! "  gasped  Charlie  ;  "  don't  let  him  go. 
Mr  Churchill  says  to  keep  him  here  till  he  comes.     It 's 
something  about  Allan   Haywood.    1  doiDiV.  VxkSjrw  -^'NxaSs., 
OJj,  keep  him,  keep  him  1 "  he  entreated,  lot  "^etL^  «rca.  ^^^ 
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forcing  itself  from  his  grasp.  "  Somehow  Churchill  expects 
to  clear  Allan.  Don't  let  him  go;"  and  the  excited, 
wearied  child  burst  into  an  agony  of  crying. 

"  Go  into  the  shop,  Ben ;  and  if  I  find  you  've  had  to  do 
with  this  business  of  Mr  Haywood's,  you  '11  suffer  for  it," 
said  his  father,  sternly.  "And you.  Master  Grant,  don't 
take  on,  but  come  in  too.  What 's  it  all  about  1  My  boy 's 
a  bad  boy,  but  I  can't  believe  he  has  had  any  hand  in  this 
business.  Somebody  's  played  Mr  Haywood  a  mean  trick, 
and  a  wicked  one  too ;  but  what  could  my  Ben  have  to  do 
'  with  it  ? " 

"Ay;  I'd  like  to  know?"  asked  Ben,  roughly;  "what 
do  you  mean  to  turn  on  me  for  ]" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Charlie,  "  what  it  all  means  myself. 
All  I  know  is,  that  Churchill  and  Bentley  have  had  a  quarrel 
over  it,  and  that  Churchill  told  me  to  rush  over  here  to 
keep  Ben  from  leaving  until  he  should  come.  And  he  told 
me,  Mr  Thompson,  to  tell  you  that  Haywood's  life  might 
depend  on  it,  and  that  you  was  to  be  sure  not  to  let  Ben 
destroy  the  papers." 

"  What  papers  1"  asked  the  father, 

"I  don't  know;  that's  all  he  said.  He  was  holding 
Bentley  down,  and  couldn't  say  much." 

"  Ben  Thompson,"  said  his  father,  "you've  brought  evil 
enough  on  me  already,  but  if  you  Ve  had  any  hand  in  this 
matter,  it  will  go  hard  with  you.  If  you  have  papers  that 
Mr  Churchill  wants,  that's  any  way  connected  with  the 
thing,  you  had  best,  for  your  own  sake,  give  them  up  at 
once.  The  folks  at  the  Manor  House  are  the  last  people  in 
the  world  for  us  to  anger,  after  all  their  kindness  to  us  when 
we  were  sick  and  poor.  What  have  you  got,  boy,  that  Mr 
Ned  wants?" 

It  was  always  Ben's  principle  to  be  on  the  winning  side. 

He  had  given  his  promise  to  Arthur  Bentley  to  deliver  the 

papers  into  bia  hand,  but  that  was  when  he  felt  himself 

^eieljr  in  bia  power.     Now  it  aeemed  kc\-\L\a  ^^^  wv  >i}cift 
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losing  side  of  the  battle,  and  his  father's  face  looked  very 
hard  and  severe.  He  hesitated,  and  in  his  hesitation  his 
father  saw  his  guilt. 

'*  Give  me  the  papers  instantly !"  he  said,  seizing  him  by 
the  shoulder. 

"  But  Mr  Bentley  promised  me  two  dollars  for  them," 
whimpered  the  boy ;  "  and  they're  his,  anyway." 

"  I  don't  care  whose  they  are.  They're  his  for  no  good 
if  he  had  to  buy  them  from  you,  you  young  good-for- 
nothing  !     Give  them  up,  or  I'll  search  you  on  the  spot." 

And  so  it  happened  that  when  Edward  and  Mr  Actou 
arrived  at  Thompson's  shop,  their  work  was  done  for  them. 
Thompson  handed  Edward  the  packet  of  papers,  beseeching 
him  to  spare  his  son,  if  Haywood  could  be  vindicated  with- 
out his  punishment;  and  Edward  promised;  "for,  Mr 
Ned,"  said  the  honest  man,  "  IVe  always  done  my  best,  and 
kept  my  name  up,  poor  as  I  am." 

Dr  Drayton  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  length 
of  his  study,  deep  in  thought,  when  a  loud  rap  at  the  door 
startled  him  out  of  his  reverie. 

"Come  in  I"  he  said,  and  Mr  Acton  and  Edward 
Churchill  answered  the  summons. 

The  Doctor  looked  somewhat  surprised,  for  he  was  quite 
aware  that  Ned  had  purposely  avoided,  so  far  as  possible, 
all  intercourse  with  him  since  Allan's  dismissal  from  school. 

"May  I  have  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  you,  sir?" 
asked  Churchill     "  It  is  very  important." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Doctor,  stiffly. 

There  was  nothing  very  encouraging  in  his  tone,  but 
Edward  went  on,  unheeding — 

"  There  is  a  packet  of  papers,  sir,  belonging  to  Bentley  of 
,  our  class.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are ;  but  they  relate  in 
some  way  to  Allan  Haywood." 

"  How  did  they  come  into  your  possession  ? "  asked  the 
Doctor,  coolly. 
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Ned  told  him  all  that  he  knew,  from  the  moment  of  his 
leaving  the  Hall  until  that  in  which  Thompson  had  given 
the  papers  into  his  hand.  Dr  Drayton  stood  and  listened 
to  him  in  silence,  and  when  he  had  ended  his  story,  asked 
quietly,  "  And  this  is  all  that  you  know  about  these  papers  ? 
You  have  not  seen  them,  nor  heard  what  they  contain  1 " 

*'  No,  sir.     I  know  nothing.     I  only  believe." 

"  You  may  have  reason  to  suspect,  but  you  have  no  right 
to  believe  until  you  know  more,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Send 
both  the  Bentleys  to  me ;  and  you,  Churchill,  remain  within 
call." 

But  when  they  had  left  the  room,  the  Doctor  sat  suddenly 
down,  and,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands,  almost  groaned 
out  the  words,  "  Oh,  if  I  had  but  trusted  him  !  Poor  boy  ! 
poor  boy  I " 

For  full  two  hours  after  he  had  conveyed  Dr  Drayton's 
message  to  the  elder  and  younger  Bentley,  Edward  Churchill 
sat  waiting  in  a  little  room  adjoining  the  study,  without 
being  summoned  to  confront  the  two  brothers.  He  could 
hear,  from  time  to  time,  the  sound  of  the  Doctor's  voice 
through  the  partition  wall,  deep  and  stern,  but  never  raised 
to  a  loud  key ;  and  once  he  heard  the  voice  of  Professor 
Bentley  speaking  passionately,  whether  to  the  Doctor  or  his 
brother  he  could  not  tell.  After  a  while,  the  door  of  the 
study  opened,  and  closed  again,  and  some  one — Arthur,  he 
thought — passed  slowly  through  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs. 
A  few  moments  after,  Dr  Drayton's  heavy  step  crossed  the 
floor,  traversed  the  hall,  and  came  to  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  he  sat  waiting.  It  paused  there  for  a  moment, 
and  when  at  length  he  entered  the  room,  Edward  wondered 
if  he  had  been  forced  to  wait  to  recover  composure,  for  the 
expression  of  the  Doctor's  face  was  strangely  changed  since 
he  had  last  seen  it. 

'*  Churchill,"  he  said,  as  the  boy  rose  to  meet  him,  "  I 
^ve  kept  you  waitiag  here  umiecessarily.    I  had  supposed 
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that  your  evidence  might  be  needed  in  this  wretched  case. 
But  I  was  mistaken.  Bentley  has  confessed  everything — 
not  in  penitence,  I  fear ;  but  the  papers  you  placed  in  my 
hands  convicted  him  beyond  a  doubt,  not  only  of  having 
written  that  parody,  but  of  having  forged  Haywood's  hand- 
writing in  order  to  accomplish  his  expulsion  from  the 
Hall.  The  packet  contained  the  first  rough  draft  of  the 
parody  in  Bentley's  own  hand,  corrected  and  revised,  and 
various  other  papers  in  which  he  had  imitated  Haywood's 
writing.  Some  of  them  were  perfect  imitations,  fac-similes 
of  the  writing  in  an  old  composition  of  Allan's  of  which  he 
had  gained  possession." 

Edward  stood  and  listened  in  silence,  as  the  Doctor  said 
all  this  in  a  low,  sad  voice,  whose  gentleness  told  the  depth 
of  his  distress.  As  he  had  sat  there  waiting,  he  had  ima- 
gined to  himself  his  interview  with  Dr  Drayton  after  Bent- 
ley's  conviction — for  convicted  he  knew  that  he  must  be. 
He  had  pictured  his  own  triumphant  bearing  as  his  master 
owned  himself  in  error,  and  his  proud  assertion  that  he  had 
always  known  that  Allan  would  be  proved  innocent.  But 
as  he  listened  to  the  quiet  voice,  and  looked  up  into  the 
troubled  face,  he  felt  anything  but  triumphant.  He  stood  a 
moment,  wondering  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  then  spoke  out 
his  sympathy  by  saying  simply,  "I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  sir." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  the  same  low  tone.  *'  You 
may  well  be  sorry  for  me,  my  boy.  There  is  no  sadder 
heart  to-day  in  this  village  than  mine.  God  grant  that  my 
terrible  mistake  may  not  have  shortened  that  poor  boy's 
life." 

They  stood  together  in  silence  again  for  some  moments ; 
and  then  the  Doctor  said,  laying  his  hand  on  Edward's 
shoulder — 

"  I  owe  it  to  you,  to  make  you  the  bearer  of  the  good 
tidings  to  Allan.  Tell  Sam  to  saddle  my  horse  for  you,  and 
ride  over  at  once/' 
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.  Edward  hesitated.  He  longed  to  be  the  herald  of  such 
glorious  news,  but — could  it  be  that  his  feeling  of  some- 
thing near  akin  to  hatred  of  his  master  had  changed  so 
entirely  1  Yes,  it  was  so.  In  his  intense  pity  for  the  man 
whose  heart  was  almost  broken  by  the  news  which  had  been 
such  a  perfect  joy  to  him,  he  said,  "  Go  over  yourself,  Dr 
Drayton.  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  you.  I  will  see  Allan 
later." 

"  No  :  I  hardly  know  whether  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
see  him  in  the  fulness  of  his  first  delight,''  said  the  master. 
"  It  would  only  show  me  how  deep  his  grief  has  been.  No  : 
you  have  been  true  to  him  all  through,  Churchill.  Gro  to 
him  now,  and  tell  him,  if  you  can,  how  bitter  my  sorrow  is. 
I  will  see  him  towards  evening." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

KEPARATION. 


Allan  Haywood  was  lying  on  the  couch  in  the  sitting- 
room,  idly  watching  Mrs  Leonard's  busy  fingers  as  they 
stitched  rapidly  away  at  her  sewing,  and  listening  as  idly  to 
the  music  of  her  sweet  voice,  as  she  sang  softly  over  her  work. 
He  was  supremely  happy  that  afternoon,  for  Dr  Buford  had, 
in  the  morning,  given  his  consent  to  his  remaining  at  home. 
"  Simply  because  he  is  too  far  gone  to  be  helped  by  the 
change,"  the  doctor  had  said,  in  answer  to  Mr  Leonard's  in- 
quiries: ^^and  we  may  as  well  let  him  have  his  own  way  during 
the  few  weeks  he  has  to  live,  if  it  be  any  comfort  to  him." 

Allan  knew  he  was  worse,  for  he  had  seen  the  look  of 
anxiety  in  the  doctor's  face  when  he  had  examined  his  lungs 
that  morning ;  but  even  if  he  had  heard  the  words  spoken 
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to  Mr  and  Mrs  Leonard,  taking  from  them  the  last  remnant 
of  hope,  he  would  have  been  just  as  content.  So  long  as 
he  might  remain  at  home,  he  was  happy. 

"  Who  is  that  ? ''  he  asked,  as  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
sounded  on  the  road.  ''  Some  one  is  coming  on  the  gallop. 
Why,  it  is  Ned  !  See  how  flushed  and  excited  he  looks,"  he 
added,  as  his  friend  rode  past  the  window  to  the  door.  "  And 
on  Dr  Drayton's  horse  too  !  O  Aunt  Carrie,  something 
must  have  happened  \" 

"  Don't  do  so,  Allan  dear,"  said  Mrs  Leonard,  laying  her 
hand  on  him,  as  he  started  up  with  flushed  face  and  trem- 
bling hands :  '^  you  are  so  on  the  watch  for  some  news  that 
the  least  trifle  destroys  all  your  composure.  Do  wait,  my 
boy." 

"  I  think  I  have  not  much  longer  to  wait.  Aunt  Carrie," 
he  said,  excitedly.  '^  I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  that  Ned  has 
come  with  good  news.     Oh,  there  he  is  1     Well,  Ned  1 " 

Ned  had  intended  to  enter  very  quietly  and  soberly,  and 
to  begin  his  story  very  deliberately,  slowly  progressing  by 
degrees  to  its  climax ;  but  that  delighted,  expectant  face,  the 
outstretched  hands,  the  joyous  voice,  scattered  all  his  rhetoric 
to  the  winds.  He  hesitated,  then  began  to  speak,  and 
hesitated  again,  looking  helplessly  at  Mrs  Leonard,  afraid  of 
exciting  Allan,  and  not  knowing  how  to  proceed. 

"  Tell  me,*'  said  Allan,  quietly,  his  composure  returning 
instantly  at  sight  of  Ned's  confusion.  "  I  think  I  know  all 
about  it.     Ned,  am  I  cleared  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ned,  desperately :  **  fully  and  entirely 
cleared ! " 

He  did  not  spring  up  nor  cry  out.  He  only  turned  his 
face  to  the  pillow,  and  lay  very  still.  Not  a  word  more  was 
spoken  for  many  minutes  ;  then  he  lifted  his  face,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  Ned's. 

"  How  did  you  do  it  1 "  he  said,  with  a  bright,  happy 
smile. 
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"  How  do  you  know  I  did  it  at  all  ] "  said  Ned,  smiling 
back  at  him.  "  But  it  is  a  miserable  story  to  tell/'  he  went 
on,  gravely.  '*  You  have  been  most  awfully  treated,  Allan  ; 
but  I  do  believe  I  am  as  sorry  for  Dr  Drayton  as  I  am  for 
you."    And  then  he  told  him  all  the  story. 

"  I  knew  it  must  come  right,"  said  Allan,  when  Edward 
ceased  speaking.  "  Poor  Dr  Drayton !  Far-seeing  and  per- 
fectly just  as  he  generally  is,  this  must  be  very  hard  upon 
him.     And  Bentley  too  !     How  the  fellow  must  feel !  " 

"  Bentley  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Ned,  indignantly,  "  He  '11 
know  what  it  is  to  be  expelled  now.  And  he  '11  be  followed 
by  the  hatred  of  the  whole  school  besides.  Even  Will  Seaton, 
his  sworn  ally  and  defender,  says  that  he  will  never  speak  to 
him  again.  If  anything  could  make  me  sorry  for  Bentley, 
it  would  be  Will's  throwing  him  off ;  for  I  do  believe  that 
Seaton  is  the  only  person  in  the  world,  besides  his  brother, 
whom  Arthur  loves.  But  it  is  no  worse  than  he  deserves,  the 
miserable  scamp ! " 

"  Hush,  Ned,  hush  ! "  said  Allan,  gently.  "  I  can't  help 
but  pity  him." 

"  /  can,  and  help  it  very  easily  too.  If  he  were  sorry,  you 
might  pity  him  ;  but  the  fellow  don't  care  a  fig  about  you, 
Allan.  He'd  let  you  suffer  this  right  over  again  if  he 
could." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  more  sorry  than  the  Doctor  thinks.  He 
was  always  very  reserved  and  proud,  you  know,  and  he  would 
hide  his  feelings  if  he  could." 

"  I  don*t  believe  they  '11  be  so  overpowering  that  he  '11  find 
much  trouble  in  hiding  them,"  replied  Ned,  almost  angrily. 

Allan  laughed  a  joyous  little  laugh.  "  Well,  never  mind 
Bentley,  I  am  so  happy  that  I  'm  ready  to  think  the  best 
of  everybody  and  everything.  You  '11  let  me  be  sorry  for 
the  Doctor,  won't  you  ] " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ned,  pleasantly.     "  I  can't  say  a  word  there, 
for  I'm  80  Bonyr  tor  Mm  myself.  Poor  old  Doc  !  He  '11  find  it 
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pretty  hard  to  come  down  to  an  apology.      I  'd  like  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  to  you." 

But  neither  Ned  nor  any  one  else,  save  Allan  himself,  heard 
what  Dr  Drayton  had  to  say.  He  came  into  the  house  shortly 
after  Ned  had  left  (the  boy  having  hurried  home  to  tell  Mary 
the  joyful  news),  with  the  two  Bentleys;  the  Professor 
having  insisted  upon  Arthur  going  with  them,  and  asking 
Allan's  forgiveness. 

Eonald  Bentley's  anger,  mortification,  and  really  sincere 
grief,  when  he  found  out  the  truth  with  regard  to  Allan,  could 
scarcely  find  words  in  which  to  express  themselves ;  and  his 
scathing  scorn  fell  like  a  tempest  upon  Arthur's  unhappy 
head.  No  words  were  too  hard  or  cruel  for  his  use ;  and  the 
boy  was  almost  stunned  by  the  storm  which  had  so  suddenly, 
and,  so  far  as  his  brother  was  concerned,  so  unexpectedly 
broken  upon  him.  But  instead  of  subduing  or  awing  him, 
it  seemed  only  to  render  him  hard  and  reckless.  He  had 
remained  quietly  in  a  lonely  room,  according  to  Dr  Drayton's 
orders,  ever  since  his  interview  with  him,  and  had  as  obedi- 
ently followed  his  brother,  when  commanded  by  him  to 
accompany  them  to  the  Parsonage.  And  now,  when  met  in 
the  hall  by  Mr  Leonard,  he  stood  looking  the  image  of  dogged 
resolution,  plainly  quite  determined  to  brave  it  out  to  the  end. 

Mr  Leonard  looked  Surprised,  as  well  he  might ;  but  Dr 
Drayton,  coming  quickly  forward,  said — "  Professor  Bentley 
felt  that  he  must  see  Allan,  if  only  for  a  moment.  But — 
but — would  he  be  willing  to  see  me  alone  1 " 

This  hesitating,  embarrassed,  almost  timid  man — could  it 
be  Dr  Drayton  of  Drayton  Hall  ?  If  Mr  Leonard  had  seen 
him  a  moment  later,  when  he  entered  the  sitting-room  where 
Allan  still  lay  upon  the  sofa,  he  would  have  been  even  less 
able  to  identify  him  with  his  ward's  calm,  self-poised, 
immovable  teacher. 

Allan  rose  to  meet  him  with  a  beaming  face,  but  Dr 
Drayton,  hurrying  forward,  put  him  gently  back* 
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"  Do  not  rise,"  he  said.     "  I  have  only  come— only  come — 

I  want  to  say  " And  then  the  strong,  set  face  broke,  and 

he  bent  over  the  boy  with  a  great  sob  surging  up  from  his 
very  heart. 

"  O  Haywood,  Haywood  ! "  was  all  he  said. 

"Don't  try  to  tell  me  what  you  want  to  say,  Doctor," 
said  Allan,  laying  his  thin  hand  on  the  master's  shoulder. 
"I  know  what  it  is.  I  am  very,  very  glad  and  thank- 
ful." 

"  And  I  am  sorry,  grieved  to  my  very  heart,  Haywood, 
that  I  have  been  so  fearfully  mistaken.  Can  you  forgive 
me  1  Through  all  the  years  of  my  life  as  a  teacher,  justice 
and  impartiality  have  been  the  virtues  which  I  have  aimed 
most  earnestly  to  exhibit — the  virtues  to  which  I  had  vainly 
flattered  myself  I  had  attained.     And  now  ".^ 

"  And  now  you  are  showing  that  you  have  not  flattered 
yourself,  sir.  This  has  been  a  terrible  grief  and  sorrow  to 
me,  Dr  Drayton,  and  I  confess  I  thought  you  too  severe ; 
but  I  have  never  doubted,  for  a  moment,  that  my  old  friend 
was  a  noble,  true-hearted  man." 

"  And  you  can  forgive  him  1  '* 

"  I  can.  I  have  already  forgiven  all  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  in  the  matter.  It  is  time  for  me  to  forgive  every 
one  who  has  ever  done  me  any  wrong,"  he  added,  gently. 
You  know  that,  I  suppose,  Doctor." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  very  sadly.  "  Allan,  tell  me  truly  this 
one  thing.  Was  this  trouble  fixed  upon  you  before  the 
time  of  your  unjust  punishment  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  was,"  said  Allan,  looking  frankly  into  his 
face.  "  Fixed  beyond  anything  more  than  temporary  alle- 
viation. Do  not  distress  yourself  with  any  such  mistaken 
idea  as  that  this  has  brought  my  illness  upon  me.  Now, 
Doctor,  will  you  do  me  one  favour  1 " 

"I  wish  I  could  do  you  a  hundred,"  was  the  quick 
response. 
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**  Thank  you.  One  will  do,'*  said  Allan,  with  a  smile. 
"  Keep  Bentley  in  the  school.     Don't  expel  him." 

"  He  is  already  expelled,"  said  Dr  Drayton,  his  face 
darkening ;  ''  at  least,  so  far  as  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
fact  goes.  He  is  to  be  publicly  disgraced  at  the  first  session 
of  the  school  on  Monday." 

"  Where  will  he  go  ?  What  school  will  take  a  boy  who 
has  been  expelled  from  Drayton  ? " 

"  None,  I  presume.  Bentley  knew  what  he  was  doing ; 
now  he  must  suffer  its  consequences." 

"  And  all  his  fine  talents  will  be  thrown  away  and  wasted. 
Dr  Drayton,  you  will  drive  him  to  despair." 

"  While  you  stand  and  plead  for  him,"  said  the  master, 
with  a  husky  sound  in  his  voice,  which  gave  Allan  some 
hope.  "  Will  you  see  Professor  Bentley  ?  He  would  like 
to  speak  with  you  for  one  moment." 

"  Let  him  come,"  said  Allan.  "  He  will  help  me  to  plead 
for  his  brother." 

Professor  Bentley  was  a  hard,  unrelenting  man,  but  he 
was  an  honourable  gentleman;  and  it  was  with  a  face 
crimsoned  with  shame  that  he  spoke  his  few  words  of 
humble  apology  for  the  unwittingly  cruel  part  he  had  played. 
Allan's  forgiveness  was  as  quickly  spoken. 

"  Professor  Bentley,"  said  Dr  Drayton,  as  soon  as  Allan 
had  finished  speaking,  ''  Haywood  has  been  asking  a  favour 
of  me.  He  would  have  me  recall  Arthur's  expulsion  from 
the  Hall." 

"  And  I  would  have  you  hold  to  it.  I  will  never  give 
my  consent  to  such  recall.  He  has  proved  himself  a  false, 
low,  mean  fellow.  Let  him  consort  with  such,  and  not  with 
gentlemen." 

His  face  was  terrible  in  its  wrath,  but  Allan  was  deterr 
mined  to  win  his  point. 

**  Mr  Bentley,"  he  said,  "  you  would  not  refuse  a  drink  of 
cool  water  to  a  dying  man,  I  know.     I  am  dyiiv^" 
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"  And  thirsting  for  tbis  cooling  draught,"  said  Dr  Dray- 
ton, gently.  "  Bentley,  let  him  have  his  way.  I  will  call 
Arthur." 

"Is  he  there?*'  asked  Allan.  "Then  please  leave  me 
with  him."    And  they  went  away,  and  sent  Arthur  to  him. 

What  passed  between  the  two  boys,  no  one  ever  knew. 
Arthur  remained  in  the  sitting-room  but  a  few  moments; 
and  when  he  came  out,  he  did  not  speak  save  to  answer 
his  brother's  hastily  spoken  question,  "  Did  you  ask  his 
forgiveness  ? " 

"  I  did  not  need  to,"  he  said.     **  It  was  given." 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  "  STARRY  NIGHT." 


Two  weeks  had  passed  quickly  by,  and  again,  on  one 
beautiful  Saturday  morning,  Edward  Churchill  was  riding 
rapidly  over  the  road  lying  between  the  Hall  and  the  Par- 
sonage. But  now  his  face  told  no  story  of  eager  gladness 
and  joy,  for  a  messenger  had  come  to  him  from  Mrs  Leonard, 
to  tell  him  that  Allan  was  dying,  and  wanted  to  see  him. 

Those  two  weeks  had  been  days  of  perfect  happiness  to 
Allan.  Restored,  of  course,  to  the  full  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  his  old  companions,  and  treated  by  all  with  a  loving 
tenderness  which  strove  to  make  up  for  past  coldness  and 
injustice,  the  boy's  sick-room  had  grown  a  little  paradise  to 
him.  Mr  Leonard  had  feared  that  the  excitement  and  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  might  prove  too  much  for  his  fast-failing 
strength ;  but  it  seemed  rather  to  nerve  and  invigorate  him. 
For  the  first  ten  days  after  the  discovery  of  Bentley's  plot 
against  bim,  be  bad  steadily  gained  in  strength  and  appetite. 
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and  his  wan  face  had  seemed  to  fill  out,  and  to  lose  its  look 
of  pallid  whiteness. 

**0h!  Allan  will  get  well,  won't  he,  Mrs  Leonard?" 
little  Charlie  Grant  had  asked  only  yesterday,  as  he  leaned 
on  the  arm  of  Allan's  chair.  ^'  He  does  look  so  bright  and 
well." 

And  Mrs  Leonard  answered  hopefully,  that  she  thought 
he  might,  at  least,  grow  strong  enough  to  go  up  to  the  Hall, 
and  see  them  all  some  day. 

Charlie  had  been  his  first  visitor  after  Dr  Drayton  and 
the  Bentleys.  Early  on  the  Sabbath  morning  following,  he 
had  asked  permission  to  stop  in  before  Sabbath-school  with 
Ned ;  and  Dr  Drayton,  ready  to  grant  any  request  which 
might  give  pleasure  to  Allan,  had  given  his  consent.  Since 
then,  he  had  been  as  much  with  Allan  as  his  school  duties 
would  permit ;  and  no  little  ten-year-old  nurse  could  have 
been  more  careful  and  tender  in  his  attentions,  nor  more 
enthusiastically  hopeful  of  his  patient's  recovery. 

But  for  the  last  day  or  two,  Allan  had  been  slowly  sinking 
back  into  the  weakness  and  lassitude  from  which  he  had  been 
so  suddenly  roused.  "  You  are  looking  very  tired  and  ex- 
hausted," Mrs  Leonard  had  said  to  him  the  night  before,  as 
she  gave  his  pillows  a  last  touch  before  she  lay  clown  to  rest 
on  the  sofa  in  his  room. 

"  Yes,"  he  had  answered,  wearily.  "  The  bed  feels  very 
comfortable.  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  attempt  to  leave  it 
again." 

He  had  been  comparatively  quiet  all  night,  and  just  at 
dawn  she  lay  awake,  listening  for  any  sound  from  him,  and 
hoping  from  his  stillness  that  he  might  be  sleeping  comfort- 
ably, when  a  little  choking  sound  which  she  had  heard  once 
before,  and  which  she  knew  only  too  well,  made  her  spring 
to  her  feet  in  terror.  He  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  and  put 
his  hands  over  his  month,  but  the  crimson  tide  would  not 
be  stayed. 
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The  only  word  he  spoke,  when  at  length  he  opened  his 
eyes,  was — "  Ned  ; "  and  Dr  Buford,  who  was  sitting  beside 
him,  whispered  hurriedly — 

"  Send  at  once  if  he  wants  him,  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

<'  So  soon,''  said  Allan ;  and  then  he  shook  his  head  with 
a  curious,  incredulous  little  smile. 

And  he  was  right.  The  gentle  Angel  of  Death  paused  on 
the  threshold  through  all  that  day.  They  knew  that  he  stood 
there,  but  he  did  not  enter  in.  Hour  after  hour  passed  on, 
and  Ned  still  sat  beside  his  friend,  their  hands  clasped  close; 
and  still,  although  Allan  could  only  speak  a  word  from  time 
to  time,  the  angel  stood  waiting. 

It  was  growing  toward  dusk  when  he  moved  his  hand  in 
Ned's  clasp,  and  whispered,  "  Will  you  give  me  this  one 
gift  ] " 

"  What  is  it  1  '*  asked  Ned,  tenderly,  as  a  woman  speaka 
to  her  dying  child. 

"  Forgiveness  for  Arthur." 

"  O  Allan !  "  He  bent  his  face  down  upon  the  pillow. 
Allan  lifted  his  hand,  and  laid  it  upon  his  forehead. 

"  My  poor  Ned  !     'Tis  a  costly  gift,  but  I  want  it  so." 

The  dusky  twilight  passed  on  into  the  night,  a  glorious 
night  of  cloudless  sky,  beautiful  with  brilliant  stars ;  and 
yet  the  face  upon  the  pillow  had  given  no  answer.  By  and 
by  Allan  spoke  again — 

"  I  am  so  tired,"  he  said.  "  Lie  down  beside  me,  Ned, 
and  let  us  sleep,  as  we  used  to  sleep  together  at  school." 

Ned  rose,  and  lying  down  at  his  side,  put  his  arm  about 
his  neck  and  kissed  him.  "  I  will  try  my  very  best,''  he 
said ;  "  but,  O  Allan  !  it  is  very  hard." 

"  Yes,"  said  Allan ;  "  but  I  know  that  you  will  do  it,  for 
*  thy  love  to  me  is  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women/  " 

He  lay  very  still,  looking  out  of  the  open  window ;  and 

UrB  Leonard  stole  away,  thinking  he  might  sleep  if  alone 

With  Ned.     But  she  had  scarcely  left  them,  when  he  said — 
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"  What  were  the  exact  words  of  my  poor  old  song,  Ned  ? 
Do  you  remember  1 " 

^'  ^  I  think  I  had  rather  hear  it,  that  voice  so  low  and 
sweet ! ' — 

"  '  I  think  I  would  rather  hear  it,  that  voice  so  low  and  sweet. 
Calling  me  out  from  the  shadows,  my  loying  Lord  to  meet ; 
Up  through  the  glowing  splendours  of  a  starry,  earthly  night, 
To  see  the  King  in  His  beauty  in  a  land  of  purer  liglit,'  " 

repeated  Ned. 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  very  beautiful,"  said  Allan,  his  voice 
sinking  low  again,  "  to  step  from  glowing  star  to  glowing 
star,  until  we  find  ourselves  standing  in  the  glorious  light  of 
His  face.     I  am  so  tired,  Ned.     Let  us  go  to  sleep." 

Turning  a  little,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Ned's  shoulder,  and 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  quiet  slumber  at  once.  Ned  listened  a 
few  moments  to  his  gentle  breathing ;  and  then,  wearied  out 
with  his  grief,  fell  asleep  beside  him. 

Mrs  Leonard,  watching  in  the  next  room,  came  in  at  last 
to  look  at  the  two  boys.  She  stood  beside  the  one  for  a 
moment,  bent  and  kissed  the  white,  still  face ;  then  leaning 
over  Ned,  softly  spoke  his  name.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and 
held  up  his  finger,  warningly, 

"  He  has  had  his  wish,"  she  whispered,  tenderly.  "  He 
has  gone  from  the  shadows,  through  the  glowing,  starry 
night,  to  see  the  King  in  His  beauty." 
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CHAPTER   L 

THE   PICNIC. 

*'  Holloa,  there,  you  lazy  fellows !  Get  up !  It 's  morn- 
ing ! " 

*'  Oh,  do  stop,  Will  Seaton  !  '*  droned  a  sleepy  voice  from 
a  corner  of  the  long  dormitory,  through  which  the  shrill  call 
had  resounded. 

But  the  first  speaker  was  not  to  be  so  easily  silenced.  In 
another  moment,  the  bed  of  his  slumberous  companion  was 
stripped  of  coverlet,  sheet,  and  pillows,  and  the  occupant 
thereof  dragged  from  it  with  a  sudden  jerk  which  put  his 
dreams  effectually  to  flight. 

"  Seaton,  Seaton  !  Come  to  order  at  once,  sir,"  said  the 
voice  of  Mr  Upton,  the  usher,  who  had  been  wakened  from 
his  morning  nap  by  the  uproar.  *'  You  are  forgetting  all 
discipline  ! " 

"Oh,  hear  Uppy  trying  to  come  the  Bentley  dodge!" 
cried  the  irrepressible  Will.  "  It  won't  do,  Uppy ;  you  are 
laughing  this  minute, — you  know  you  are.  You  can't  talk 
discipline  in  Professor  Bentley's  style,  to  save  yourself. 
You  love  me  too  well  to  frown  upon  me,  jolliest  of  ushers ! " 
and  with  a  rush  and  a  spring,  he  was  on  Mr  Upton's  bed  in 
a  twinkling.     **  Look  out  of  that  window  ^.xA  ^^^'W^  "^^ 
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clouds  are  breaking,  and  then  lie  abed  if  you  can.  Didn't  I 
tell  you  that  we  'd  have  a  bright  day  1  Come  on,  all  who 
want  to  go  to  Mountain  Lake.'* 

**  Stop,  Seaton !  "  said  Mr  Upton,  as  the  boy  would  have 
sprung  off  the  bed  again.  *'  Those  clouds  are  simply  shifting 
a  little  ;  they  are  not  passing  away.  Why,  my  boy,  this  is 
no  fit  day  to  set  out  on  such  an  expedition.  We  must  wait 
until  to-morrow.  I  am  sorry  for  you  all,"  for  the  blank 
faces  about  him  betokened  no  little  disappointment,  *'  but 
Dr  Drayton  will  give  us  a  holiday  to-morrow  instead." 

But  "  to-morrow  "  is  nothing  to  an  eager  schoolboy  who 
has  been  promised  a  holiday  to-day ;  and  these  boys  had 
been  promised  not  only  a  holiday,  but  a  grand  expedition 
through  the  woods  and  over  the  rocks,  ending  in  a  picnic  on 
a  lake  which  lay  half-way  up  the'  highest  mountain  in  all 
the  country  round. 

The  very  idea  of  to-morrow  was  laughed  at,  hooted  at,  or 
grumbled  at,  by  each  and  every  boy  in  the  dormitory,  all  of 
whom,  now  fully  roused,  were  hurriedly  dressing ;  for  the 
expedition  had  been  ordered  to  start  at  five  o'clock.  The 
dark  morning  had  deceived  them  somewhat  as  to  the  hour 
of  rising  ;  and  woe  be  to  the  Drayton  boy  who  was  behind 
time  in  a  frolic,  no  less  than  in  the  study-hall  or  class-room. 
The  Doctor's  watch  was  never  slow,  and  the  Doctor  never 
waited  an  instant  for  a  tardy  boy,  after  its  inexorable  hand 
touched  the  hour. 

As  the  occupants  of  the  "  long  dormitory" — as  the  room 
in  which  Will  Seaton  and  his  comrades  slept  was  called, — 
reached  the  outer  hall,  they  were  joined  by  crowds  of  their 
schoolfellows  from  the  other  apartments,  all  earnestly  dis- 
cussing, like  themselves,  the  weather  and  the  prospects  for 
the  picnic. 

The  clouds  hung  heavily  overhead,  broken  here  and  there 

hj  little  rifts  just  large  enough  to  excuse  the  hopes  of  the 

mast  s&Dguine,  but  too  small  and  too  soon  hidden  again  to 
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cheer  the  more  despondent.  All  about  the  roads  around 
the  Hall  stood  the  great  farm- waggons  which  had  been  hired 
for  the  occasion,  the  waggoners  eyeing  the  heavens  askance, 
somewhat  discontented  with  the  thought  that,  having  had  to 
keep  their  teams  in  the  village  over  night,  in  order  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  early  start,  they  seemed  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed of  their  work.  Among  them  and  around  them  stood 
the  boys, — some  hopeful,  some  despairing,  some  sulky,  some 
full  of  jokes  and  pranks, — all  eagerly  watching  for  the  stroke 
of  five ;  for  that  would  bring  Dr  Drayton,  and  Dr  Drayton 
would  say  yes  or  no,  and  the  matter  would  be  decided. 

"  Oh,  he  '11  say  go.  Of  course  he  will,"  said  Will  Seaton. 
"  He  never  backs  down." 

"  But  he's  wondrous  prudent.  Will,"  said  Ned  Churchill, 
who  stood  near  him. 

"And  wondrous  weather-wise,"  said  Laurence  Bronson. 
'*  If  the  Doctor  says  that  it  will  storm,  I  shall  think  we  had 
better  wait,  much  as  I  want  to  go." 

"  Oh,  he  '11  be  sure  it 's  going  to  storm,  I  know  that  well 
enough,"  said  a  surly  voice  behind  the  group ;  and  turning, 
the  boys  saw  Albert  Semmons. 

"  It  will  rain,  of  course,"  he  went  on  in  the  same  tone. 
"  It  always  does  when  we  want  to  do  anything." 

** '  All  de  world  am  sad  and  weary,' "  chanted  Will,  in 
such  exact  imitation  of  Albert's  doleful  voice,  that  the  boys 
broke  into  a  shout  of  laughter  so  loud  and  merry  that  they 
did  not  hear  the  sharp  stroke  of  five  from  the  old  clock  in 
the  hall,  nor  see  the  tall  figure  which  at  that  very  moment 
,  took  its  stand  on  the  piazza. 

The  first  intimation  they  had  of  Dr  Drayton's  presence 
was  the  sound  of  a  loud  voice,  saying,  "  The  waggons  may 
be  made  ready  at  once.  Young  gentlemen,  you  will  do  well 
to  take  something  to  eat  before  we  start  on  our  long  drive." 

A  low  murmur,  breaking  after  an  instant  into  loud  cheers 
for  the  Doctor,  told  whether  the  deciBiou  ^«&  ^  \;^\R«ttia 
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one  or  not,  and  the  boys  flocked  into  the  dining-room  in 
a  body. 

Ten  minutes  after,  they  were  all  crowding  into  the  wag- 
gons, a  noisy,  tumultuous  multitude,  their  wildest  shouts 
and  most  mischievous  tricks  all  unrebuked  and  unrestrained ; 
for  the  Doctor  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  long-talked  of 
expedition  should  be  a  thorough  and  genuine  frolic,  and  had 
given  orders  that  all  liberty  consistent  with  safety  to  life 
and  limb  should  be  given  to  the  merry-makers. 

**  Holloa,  Churchill !  There 's  Miss  Mary,"  cried  Laur- 
ence Bronson,  as  a  carriage  was  driven  into  the  grounds. 
"  Now,  it 's  sure  to  clear." 

A  little  lady,  with  a  sunny  face,  leaned  out  of  the  car- 
riage as  Ned  sprang  down  the  hill  to  meet  it. 

"  All  ready  for  your  ride,  eh  ]  '*  she  said.  "  Does  Dr  Dray- 
ton think  we  shall  have  a  fine  day  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ned,  catching  her  in  his  arms  and 
lifting  her  down  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  holding  her  just 
long  enough  to  give  her  a  quick  kiss  on  either  cheek.  "  He 
says  go, — so  go  it  is.  You  won't  care  if  you  do  get  a  little 
wetting,  will  you,  Mary  1 " 

"  No,  indeed,  not  I.     Where  is  Mrs  Drayton  1 " 

"  In  the  library,  waiting  for  you.  She  asked  me  just 
now  if  I  thought  you  would  be  here,  and  I  told  her  I  was 
sure  you  would  come.  There  she  is,  coming  down  with  the 
Doctor." 

There  were  only  three  ladies  in  the  party, — Mrs  Drayton, 
Mrs   Leonard,  the  wife  of  the  minister,  and  Miss  Mary 
Churchill ;  but  as  these  were  all  great  favourites  with  the . 
boys,  they  were  considered  quite  sufficient. 

The  packing  of  baskets,  boxes,  and  bags, — not  to  speak 

of  boys, — rwas  at  length  completed ;  and  the  long  train  of 

waggons  started  off,  led  by  the  largest  of  them  all,  an 

immense  affair,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  painted  bright 

jvd,  looking,  as  Mary  Churchill  said,  very  much  like  the 
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advance  guard  of  a  circus  caravan.  This  magnificent  vehicle 
had  been  claimed  by  each  and  every  clique  of  boys  in 
the  school ;  but,  having  at  length  been  seized  by  force  of 
arms  by  a  detachment  of  the  senior  class,  had  been  yielded 
to  the  use  of  the  ladies,  Mr  Leonard,  and  Dr  Drayton, — ^the 
remainder  of  the  seats  being  occupied  by  members  of  the 
class.  Ned  Churchill,  Frank  Austin,  Laurence  Bronson, 
Will  Seaton,  and  a  score  more,  sat  packed  like  sardines  in  a 
case ;  but  all  were  too  jolly  and  happy  to  complain  of  any 
discomfort,  and  the  flow  of  laughter,  jokes,  and  fun,  ran  on, 
spite  of  the  drizzling  rain  which  had  begun  to  fall  just  as 
they  left  Drayton  Hall. 

**I  do  believe  we  are  riding  right  into  the  rain,"  said 
Frank  Austin,  with  a  mischievous  chuckle  of  delight. 
"  Look  over  on  the  mountains.  Don't  you  see  how  it  is 
pouring  down  there?  I  think  old  Prof,  will  find  he  has 
made  a  mistake  this  time.  Never  mind,  we  '11  have  a  ride, 
any  way." 

"  And  if  we  have  to  give  it  up,  we  '11  invite  him  up  to 
the  bam  to  eat  cold  wittles,"  put  in  Will  Seaton.  **  Oh, 
just  look  there  1 " 

The  heavy  rain,  that  had  been  falling  on  the  mountains 
which  raised  their  tall  heads  before  them,  had  suddenly 
ceased.  The  clouds  had  broken,  and  were  beginning  slowly 
to  roll  back, — gray  billow  piled  upon  gray  billow  in  heavy 
swells,  untouched  as  yet  by  any  clearer  light,  but  surging 
and  rolling,  wave  upon  wave,  like  a  mighty  ocean.  The 
curious  spectacle  had  drawn  all  eyes  to  the  mountains,  and 
the  wildest  of  the  gay  party  were  awed  and  hushed  by  the 
grand  sight.  All  at  once  the  billowy  masses  of  cloud  were 
touched  and  tinted  here  and  there  by  a  rosy  glow,  which 
widened  and  spread  until  the  whole  dark  mass  was  trans- 
formed  into  a  sunny  sea,  which  surged  over  the  mountain- 
tops  and  broke,  disclosing  bits  of  bright  blue  sky  beyond  ; 
then  closed  again,  again  to  part  as  if  in  ^q^q>];s»  ttQ\i<^«    ^n^^ 
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denly,  with  one  mad,  last  leap,  the  glowing  waves  rushed 
apart,  rolled  heavily  down  the  fair  blue  walls  on  either 
side,  and  lay  at  their  base,  the  pink  light  fading  slowly  out^ 
leaving  them  like  snowdrifts  on  the  far  horizon. 

A  great  stillness  had  fallen  on  the  whole  party.  For  a 
moment  even  Will  Seaton  felt  the  influence  of  the  beautiful 
scene  which  they  had  witnessed  ;  but  only  for  a  moment. 
Determined  to  break  the  spell,  he  sprang  quickly  to  his  feet^ 
shouting  out  at  the  top  of  his  strong  voice — 

"  All  de  world  am  bright  and  sunny, 
Ebery  road  we  take  ; 
0  fellows,  we  must  all  be  funny, 
Going  up  to  Mountain  Lake." 

A  shout  of  laughter  followed  the  impromptu  lines,  and 
Will's  ruse  proved  a  decided  success  ;  for  the  happy  hearts 
all  overflowed  again,  and  the  fun  "  ran  fast  and  furious," 
only  heightened  by  the  brilliant  sunshine  that  now  bathed 
mountains,  streams,  and  valleys,  in  its  glorious  light. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  jolly  fun  to  take  old  Christy  up  with 
usT*  said  Will.  "There  he  is  now  with  the  two  boys. 
Let  *s  ask  the  Doctor." 

"  Dr  Drayton,  may  we  take  Christy  and  the  boys  up  to 
the  lake  ? "  he  asked,  as  the  old  fisherman  and  the  two  lads 
who  stood  with  him  on  the  beach  waved  their  hats  to  the 
happy  party. 

"  I  have  no  objection,  if  they  can  come  away  at  once," 
said  Dr  Drayton. 

That  point  was  quickly  settled,  and  the  three  were  soon 
seated  in  the  second  waggon,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the 
whole  company  ;  for  Christy  and  his  boys  were  prime 
favourites  with  the  entire  school. 

A  ride  of  fourteen  miles  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain ;  when  every  boy  in  the  various  waggons  sprang 
out  to  relieve  the  horses,  and  to  rest  his  own  cramped  limbs 
by  a  scramble  up  the  rough  road.    What  with  berries  to 
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pick,  rabbits  to  be  chased,  squirrels  to  be  hanted,  and  so 
forth,  the  ascent  was  a  slow  affair  in  one  sense;  but  although 
the  toiling  horses  often  left  the  pleasure-seekers  far  behind, 
a  fleet  race  soon  brought  the  laggards  up  with  the  more  sober 
part  of  the  company,  to  be  again  left  behind,  as  some  new 
object  of  interest  caught  their  attention. 

"  And  who  is  this  who  makes  his  way  by  himself  alone  ?  " 
asked  Mr  Grau,  the  German  professor ;  who,  busy  in  col- 
lecting specimens  for  a  beautiful  herbarium  in  which  his 
soul  delighted,  had  walked  on  for  full  four  miles  up  the  zig- 
zag road,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  shouts  and  capers  of  his 
light-hearted  companions.  "Ah,  Mr  Bentley,"  he  added, 
as  the  hvy  whom  he  addressed  slightly  turned  his  head.  It 
is  much  your  custom,  I  perceive,  to  make  solitary  yourself. 
Why  for  do  you  not  run  to  squirrels  and  berries  as  your 
young  friends  1" 

"I  don't  care  for  that  sort  of  thing,"  replied  Bentley, 
without  pausing  in  his  walk. 

"  But  it  is  not  well  for  you  so  much  to  live  alone,"  said  the 
teacher,  walking  on  by  his  side.  "  Look  at  Seaton — merry 
heart — how  he  springs  and  laughs  !  He  is  too  much  life,  but 
you  are  too  leetle.  He  give  you  leetle  of  his  joke,  that  be 
healthy  for  you  ;  you  give  him  leetle  of  your  sober,  that  be 
very  healthy  for  him.     You  say  so  1 " 

An  expression  of  such  intense  pain  crossed  the  face  into 
which  he  looked,  that  Mr  Grau  laid  his  hand  upon  the  boy, 
saying  gently,  "  I  pain  you  ]  Forgive  me,  T  say  no  more ; " 
and  trotted  off  on  his  short  little  legs,  remorseful  and  self- 
reproachful,  to  collect  more  specimens. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  school,  or  he  would 
have  known  that  Will  Seaton,  once  Arthur  Bentley's  sworn 
friend  and  defender,  was  now  his  unrelenting  foe ;  and  that 
Arthur,  having  lost  this,  his  only  friend,  by  an  act  of 
wickedness  and  meanness  which  high-minded  Will  could 
never  forgive,  was  left  desolate  and  solitary  in  tih&t  ^ge»^ 
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school  of  three  hundred  boys.  Poor  fellow !  He  had 
committed  a  wicked,  cruel  deed,  and  his  punishment  was 
terrible.  It  was  not  only  that  he  was  forced  to  spend 
his  life  in  a  community  of  boys  who  hated  and  despised  him 
for  what  he  had  done  ;  but  his  lonely  heart,  which  had  clung 
so  closely  to  this  one  idol,  had  been  flung  contemptuously 
aside  as  a  mean,  worthless  thing,  unfit  to  be  loved  or 
trusted.  He  deserved  it,  perhaps ;  but  if  we  all  had  our 
deserts  proportioned  to  our  opportunities,  there  are  many 
besides  poor  Arthur  Bentley  who  would  go  through  the 
world  with  aching  hearts,  and,  perhaps,  wrecked  lives. 

"  Now,  young  fellows,  jump  in ! "  shouted  the  voice  of 
Farmer  Sanford,-  the  driver  of  the  first  waggon  and  the 
captain  of  the  expedition.  "  The  worst  is  over  now,  and 
and  if  you  go  on  much  longer  at  this  rate  you  '11  wear  the 
the  legs  off  you  before  we  get  to  the  lake.  That  would  be 
a  pity  too,  for  you  '11  need  'em  bad  enough  when  we  get 
there." 

As  Mr  Grau  took  his  seat  in  answer  to  the  order  which 
all  were  ready  to  obey,  his  eye  happened  to  rest  on  Arthur 
Bentley,  who  was  slowly  approaching  the  waggon  in  which 
he  sat.  Arthur  had  already  passed  some  three  or  four 
waggons,  but  no  one  had  moved  to  make  room  for  him,  or 
seemed  to  notice  his  presence  in  any  way.  With  a  face 
whose  dark  expression  seemed  to  gather  gloom  with  every 
step,  the  boy  went  on  until  Mr  Grau's  voice  arrested  him. 

"  Friend  Bentley,  will  you  sit  side  of  me  ?  I  have  to 
show  you  some  rare  plants  I  find  in  dese  woods." 

The  brisk  little  man  moved  to  make  room  for  him  with 
such  suddenness  and  vigour,  that  Tom  Morrison,  one  of 
Bentley's  classmates,  who  sat  beside  him,  was  almost  pushed 
from  his  seat. 

**  Oh,  pardon,  pardon  !  a  tousand  times  pardon.     I  have 

you  too  much  crowd.     So.     Now  we  shall  be — what  is  dat 

word—Ax  1    Yea,   now  we  shall  be  very  well  fix;"  and 
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having-  moved  nearer  to  Bentley,  the  friendly  Qrau  turned 
first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  of  his  companions,  beaming 
upon  them  with  a  face  of  the  utmost  delight  and  enjoyment. 

But  Bentley,  who  had  visibly  brightened  at  the  kindness 
shown  him,  looked  as  moody  as  ever  as  his  eyes  rested  on 
Tom  Morrison,  and  Tom  seemed  scarcely  better  pleased. 
Mr  Grau  began  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  his  manoeuvre 
for  drawing  Arthur  into  closer  companionship  with  his 
schoolmates ;  but  he  persevered  in  his  attempt  nevertheless. 

Taking  out  some  of  the  beautiful  specimens  which  he  had 
gathered  for  his  herbarium,  he  began  to  exhibit  and  describe 
them  in  a  manner  which  won  the  interest  of  both  boys ; 
and  ere  long,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  had  succeeded  in 
provoking  a  discussion  between  them  in  which  they  seemed 
to  forget  the  differences  which  had  separated  them.  Both 
were  good  botanists,  and  both  loved  the  study  enthusiasti- 
cally j  and  they  grew  so  warm  in  their  debate,  that  more 
than  one  on  the  seats  near  them  caught  the  tones  of  their 
earnest  dispute  and  began  to  join  in  it,  taking  one  side  or 
other  of  the  question,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the 
hated  Bentley  was  the  head  of  the  opposition  against  Mor- 
rison ;  while  the  good-hearted  German  sat  by,  throwing 
in  a  word  here  and  there  to  quicken  the  heat  of  the  argu- 
ment, smiling  complacently  at  the  success  of  his  scheme. 
Not  until  they  came  within  sight  of  the  lake,  and  the  wild 
exclamations  of  delight  from  those  in  the  forward  waggons 
distracted  their  attention,  did  the  eager  talkers  begin  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  they  had  been  holding  close  com- 
panionship with  the  boy  who  for  months  past  had  been 
ignored  and  set  completely  aside  by  the  entire  school. 

But  soon  this  ceased  to  be  thought  of,  as  the  slow  but 
apparently  tireless  horses  brought  them  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  lake ;  plodding  on  over  its  stony  road,  with  its  huge 
wall  of  rock  towering  upon  their  right,  and  on  the  left 
shelving  suddenly  down  in  a  sharp  precipice  whick  iaVL  ^ 
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hundred  feet  to  a  rocky  gorge  below.  Before  them  lay  the 
silver  lake,  in  a  basin  formed  on  two  sides  by  walls  of  rock  ; 
on  the  other  by  a  high  green  bank  which  rose  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  water,  without  the  least  slope  or  declivity, 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  while  on  the  side  which  lay  to- 
ward them  as  they  toiled  up  the  road,  the  water  ran 
gently  up  to  the  land,  the  tiny  waves  lapping  softly  against 
the  grasses  and  overhanging  branches  which  drooped  to  meet 
them.  Clear  as  crystal,  so  transparent  that  every  pebble- 
stone and  every  little  fish  swimming  in  its  waters  could  be 
distinctly  seen  as  you  looked  down  into  its  beautiful  depths, 
so  calm  and  unruffled,  it  seemed  more  like  some  fairy  lake 
than  anything  real  or  commonplace. 

"  Let 's  go  rowing,  right  away,"  cried  Will  Seaton,  spring- 
ing from  his  seat.  "  Come  on,  fellows  !"  and  he  ran  toward 
the  water,  eagerly  followed  by  a  dozen  of  his  companions. 

"  Stop,  Seaton  ! "  called  Dr  Drayton  from  the  first  waggon. 
**  We  will  have  no  boating  until  after  dinner.  You  may  all 
wander  about  here,  within  sound  of  the  horn,  untU  we  have 
dined  j  then  you  shall  go  out  on  the  lake,  or  anywhere  else 
you  may  please.     But  dinner  first,  by  all  means." 

The  order  was  not  an  unwelcome  one,  much  as  the  boys 
would  have  enjoyed  an  immediate  trial  of  skill  at  the  oars. 
The  next  half-hour  was  spent  in  loitering  about  in  the 
'  vicinity  of  the  lake ;  and  when  the  horn  called  in  the 
stragglers  from  their  various  wanderings,  they  gave  full 
proof  that  the  Doctor  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  assem- 
blage who  wanted  his  dinner. 

Beef,  chickens,  bread,  cake,  crackers,  sardines,  eggs,  pies, 
tea,  coffee,  biscuits,  potatoes,  cheese,  sandwiches,  bam, 
tongue,  apples,  pears,  Jiuts,  preserves, — all  melted  away  in 
the  most  delightful  manner  before  this  array  of  hungry  boys ; 
until  Mary  Churchill — merry,  sunny,  little  Miss  Mary — 
fairly  wore  herself  out  with  laughing  over  the  filling  and 
redlling  of  the  rapidly  emptied  dishes  and  baskets. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

MOUNTAIN  LAKE. 

'^  Laubence,"  said  Frank  Austin,  linking  his  arm  in  that 
of  Laurence  Bronson,  as  various  groups  of  boys  began  to 
scatter  in  all  directions  in  search  of  different  objects  of 
interest,  "  what  do  you  say  to  a  climb  up  to  Dragon's 
Head  ? " 

"  All  right,"  said  Bronson,  "  I  'm  ready.  I  want  to  go 
out  on  the  lake  for  a  row ;  but  some  of  us  must  wait,  and 
we  may  as  well  be  among  the  last  to  take  our  turn/' 

"Anybody  ready  for  a  scramble?"  shouted  Frank,  as 
they  turned  toward  the  steep  and  narrow  footpath  which  led 
up  to  the  Dragon's  Head — a  sharp  peak  on  the  summit  of 
the  rocky  cliff,  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  in  its  out- 
lines the  features  of  that  fabulous  monster. 

"  Ay,  ay ! "  came  back  the  answering  call  from  twenty 
different  directions,  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  reverberat- 
ing rocks. 

A  large  party,  with  Mr  Upton  at  its  head,  soon  joined  the 
two  boys ;  and  then  began  a  scramble  such  as  the  hearts 
of  boys  in  all  ages  and  climes  delight  in.  Springing  over 
huge  stones,  creeping  around  obstructions,  holding  fast  by 
a  bending  sapling  or  a  shaking  branch,  with  the  delightful 
sense  that  a  mis-step  will  end  in  a  dangerous  fall ;  climbing 
up  sharp  acclivities,  to  surmount  which,  hand  and  eye,  as 
well  as  practised  foot,  must  be  on  the  alert;  creeping  through 
rock  crevices  on  hands  and  knees ;  tearing  their  way  through 
tangled  vines  and  bushes,^-oh  !  was  there  ever  an  exciting, 
exhilarating,  adventurous  walk,  more  dear  to  the  soul  of  an 
enterprising  boy,  than  the  walk  from  Mountain  Lake  to 
Dragon's  Head  ] 

"  Here  we  are ! "  cried  Frank,  the  first  to  reach  the  summit. 
"  Three  cheers  for  the  Dragon  1" 
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"  Three  cheers  for  the  Dragon  !''  cried  Edward  Churchill, 
who  was  but  a  step  behind  him. 

And  then  the  whole  mountain-side  rang  again  with  the 
dear  music,  as  nearly  fifty  young  voices  shouted  out  a 
joyous  huzza. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  lake  in  the  cavern  1 "  asked  Mr 
Upton,  as  he  stood  on  the  extremity  of  the  peak  with  Laur- 
ence, Frank,  and  Ned. 

Ned  had  seen  it  many  a  time,  but  Frank  and  Laurence 
had  never  visited  the  spot  Mr  Upton  directed  them  to  it, 
saying  that,  as  there  were  only  three  teachers  beside  him- 
self with  the  party,  he  could  not  accompany  them,  Ned 
offered  to  remain  with  him  and  help  to  preserve  order,  and 
the  favour  was  gratefully  accepted ;  for  the  task  of  keeping 
such  a  large  company  of  adventurous  boys  out  of  danger, 
in  such  a  spot,  was  no  easy  matter. 

The  cavern  was  soon  found,  it  being  but  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  peak.  Entering  by  a  low  and  narrow  aperture, 
the  boys  found  themselves  within  a  cave  whose  massive 
walls  of  stone  rose  all  around  them,  forming  a  beautiful 
arch,  broken  at  its  centre  as  if  with  a  blow  from  a  huge 
hammer  wielded  by  some  mammoth  hand.  Directly  below 
this  rift  lay  a  small  sheet  of  water — a  tiny  lake,  clear  and 
bright,  rippling  and  shimmering  in  the  light  of  a  dancing 
sunbeam,  which,  falling  in  through  the  rift,  struck  across  it 
from  side  to  side.  Close  beside  it  was  a  rough  seat,  formed 
of  stones  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the  cave ;  and 
there  the  two  boys  threw  themselves  down  to  rest. 

They  were  silent  for  awhile,  for  the  quiet,  solemn  beauty 
of  the  spot  threw  its  charm  around  them ;  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  before  Frank,  who  was  the 
first  to  break  the  stillness,  said — 

"Bronson,  I  mean  to  start  a  prayer-meeting  down  at 
Milward's  Comer." 
£b  i^oke  suddenly,  with  a  fixed,  determined  sort  of 
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manner,  which  showed  very  plainly  that  he  expected  opposi- 
tion, and  intended  to  carry  out  his  scheme  in  spite  of  it. 
Laurence  looked  at  him  as  if  he  did  not  feel  quite  sure  that 
he  was  in  his  right  mind. 

"  At  Milward's  Corner  !  "  he  said  at  last.  "  Why,  Austin, 
you  '11  be  mobbed.  There  isn't  such  another  black  hole  in 
these  United  States." 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  it  should  be  cleansed  if  that 
were  so,"  replied  Frank.  "  But  many  a  place  as  black  as 
the  Comer  has  been  whitened  and  purified  by  earnest  men. 
The  truth  is,  Bronson,  I  must  go  to  work.  For  months 
past  I  have  been  calling  myself  a  soldier  of  Christ,  I  have 
been  enrolled  in  His  army,  I  have  been  receiving  His  wages, 
but  I  have  not  lifted  my  hand  to  do  battle  for  Him." 

"  You  have  been  living  for  Him,"  said  Laurence,  gently, 
"  and  living  as  fair  and  true  a  Christian  life,  Frank,  as  I 
have  ever  seen." 

"  I  have  tried  to  follow  Him,"  and  the  boy's  face  bright 
ened  as  he  spoke  ;  "  but  I  must  do  something  worth  while. 
I  must  have  work,  Larry.  I  lie  awake  at  night,  and  plan, 
and  think,  and  long,  until  it  seems  as  if  I  never  should  grow 
quiet  again.  The  thought  struck  me,  one  night  last  week, 
that  I  might  do  something  at  Milward's  Corner.  I  jumped 
at  it  in  a  moment ;  but  I  don't  want  to  be  reckless,  so  I 
determined  to  think  it  over  for  a  week  before  I  spoke  of  it 
to  any  one.  I  have  thought  it  over  earnestly  ;  and  I  have 
resolved  to  go  into  that  den,  and  try  to  work  for  our  Master 
there." 

"  Of  course  you  will  speg,k  to  the  Doctor  first  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  shall.  I  am  not  afraid  that  he  will  oppose 
it,  if  I  promise  to  be  cautious.  Hark !  What  is  that  1 
Are  they  calling  us  1 " 

"  Yes,  that  is  Ned  Churchiirs  shout,"  said  Laurence;  as  a 
clear,  loud  "  Hallo,  boys  !"  re-echoed  among  the  cliffs  again. 

"All  right!     We're  coming,"  he  aiv«^et^^\  ^>sv^  Si^'s^ 
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stepped  from  the  soft,  gray  twilight  within  the  cave  into  the 
bright  sunshine  without. 

"  Down  to  the  lake  ! "  came  back  to  them  in  reply  from 
the  party,  who  were  already  some  distance  on  their  way ; 
and  the  two  boys  hurried  after  their  comrades. 

Meanwhile  the  lake  had  been  the  scene  of  an  accident, 
which  had  threatened  to  turn  the  day  of  pleasure  into  one 
of  sore  distress. 

The  boating  parties  had  been  made  up  into  three  com- 
panies, each  of  which  had  claimed  one  of  the  ladies ;  and 
the  two  boats  in  which  Mrs  Drayton  and  Mrs  Leonard  had 
taken  their  places  had  received  their  quota  of  passengers,  and 
were  lying  out  a  little  from  the  shore,  waiting  for  the  third 
boat  which  lay  at  the  landing. 

"  Now,  Miss  Mary,  steady.  The  water  is  very  deep  here," 
said  Tom  Morrison,  holding  by  one  hand  to  the  rock  which, 
standing  just  a  little  above  water- mark,  formed  an  excellent 
landing  spot,  while  he  held  out  the  other  to  aid  Miss 
Churchill  in  stepping  into  the  boat. 

"  Let  me  help  too,"  cried  Cuthbert  Gray,  a  little  fellow 
about  ten  years  old,  who  had  taken  a  childish  fancy  to  Mary, 
and  had  been  her  devoted  slave  all  through  the  day,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  as  he  spoke,  with  a  sudden  jump  which 
rocked  the  boat  violently. 

"  Sit  down,  Cuthbert !  "  exclaimed  Morrison,  and  half  a 
dozen  more ;  but  the  mischief  was  done. 

At  the  very  instant  in  which  Mary  stepped  from  the  rock, 
the  boat  swayed  from  its  moorings.  Tom  clung  for  dear 
life  to  the  hand  he  held,  and  to  the  rock  from  which  hia 
fingers  were  fast  slipping ;  but  the  loaded  boat  was  too  much 
for  him ;  it  swung  heavily  outward,  and,  with  a  little  cry, 
Mary  Churchill  went  down  under  the  cold,  calm  water.  But 
Tom  held  her  fast  with  a  grip  of  steel,  and  a  white,  set  face, 
which  told  thskt  all  the  strength  of  his  young  frame  was  in 
ibe  grasp  of  the  hand  which  beld  t\i9t.\>  €»m^UNvnst  beneath 
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the  water,  as  he  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  kept  back 
by  a  pair  of  well-knit,  sinewy  arms  which  clasped  his  waist 
tightly. 

There  had  been  a  loud,  wild  cry,  then  an  instant's  pause, 
then  the  leap  of  a  lithe,  active,  boyish  figure  into  the  stream. 
Three  or  four  bold,  powerful  strokes  brought  the  swimmer 
to  the  spot,  and  in  another  moment  Mary  Churchill's  face 
was  lifted  into  the  sunlight  again. 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  !  Hurrah  for  Jem  Dunn  ! "  was  shouted 
enthusiastically,  as  he  bore  her  back  to  the  rock  and  lifted 
her  into  the  arms  outstretched  to  receive  her. 

In  the  midst  of  the  shouts,  Mary  Churchill  opened  her 
eyes,  with  a  little  shudder  and  groan ;  but,  looking  up  to  see 
gentle,  tender  faces  bending  over,  smiled  back  at  them,  and 
soon  said,  faintly  enough  at  first,  but  still  in  her  own  sweet 
voice,  that  she  was  not  hurt,  only  a  little  shaken  and  startled. 
And  when  Dr  Drayton  threw  a  cloak  around  her,  and,  lifting 
her  in  his  arms,  told  her  she  must  be  carried  to  the  house  at 
once,  she  looked  up  at  him  with  all  the  old  twinkle  in  her 
eyes,  saying  merrily — 

"  You  had  better  hang  me  out  to  dry  first,  sir.  I  feel  a 
little  damp." 

But  for  all  that,  he  saw,  as  he  bent  to  lift  her,  that  the 
bright  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  he  did  not  speak  to  her 
again ;  for,  as  he  turned  from  the  crowd  and  walked  swiftly 
toward  the  house  with  his  light  burden,  he  noticed  that  the 
face  grew  very  grave,  and  as  the  eyes  looked  far  away  to  the 
westward,  the  lips  moved  softly,  though  he  heard  no  sound; 
and  he  knew  that  she  was  thanking  the  watchful  Master  for 
the  strong  arm  and  the  willing  heart  which  had  been  ready 
for  her  in  her  time  of  need. 

Down  at  the  lake,  all  was  for  awhile  eager  excitement  and 
congratulation.  Tom  Morrison  and  Jem  Dunn,  old  Christy's 
grandson,  were  overwhelmed  with  praise  ;  and  even  ChriatY 
himself,  standing  there  among  the  ctovji  oi  ^xc^X.^^  Vs^^» 
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his  weather-beaten  face  glowing  with  delight  at  the  thought 
that  his  boy  had  saved  Miss  Mary's  life,  received  a  full  share 
of  hand-shaking  and  congratulation. 

"  Who  was  that  fellow  who  held  on  to  me  from  behind  V^ 
asked  Tom  Morrison,  suddenly  turning  from  the  group  who 
had  closed  round  him,  as,  having  brought  the  boat  in,  he  and 
his  companions  stood  upon  the  rock  from  which  Mary  had 
fallen.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  him  I  'd  have  been  overboard, 
and  Miss  Mary  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom  in  spite  of 
me.     He  *s  got  a  grip,  I  tell  you.     Why  !  " 

He  fell  back  a  little  as  his  eyes  met  those  of  Arthur 
Bentley,  who  stood  just  beside  him ;  for  there  came  to  him 
the  recollection  that  Bentley  had  been  behind  him  in  the 
boat.  They  stood  and  looked  at  one  another  for  a  moment, 
then  Tom's  better  nature  triumphed,  and  stepping  quickly 
forward,  risking,  as  he  knew,  the  jeers  of  the  whole  school, 
he  held  out  his  hand,  saying  heartily — 

**  Shake  hands  on  it,  old  fellow.  You  had  as  much  to  do 
in  saving  Miss  Mary  as  I." 

"  Don't  say  that  anywhere  but  here,"  cried  Bentley,  grasp- 
ing the  proffered  hand.  "  I  did  no  more  for  her  than  I  would 
have  done  for  any  living  thing.  Promise  me  to  say  nothing 
more  about  it,  all  of  you,"  he  added,  turning  towards  the 
little  group. 

The  promise  was  easily  given,  and  the  circumstance  soon 
forgotten  in  the  greater  interests  of  the  day.  But  it  served 
to  give  Bentley  another  stepping-stone  towards  the  society 
and  companionship  from  which  he  had  been  for  months 
debarred. 

Never  was  country  inn  more  devoid  of  the  necessaries  for 

fitting  out  a  short,  plump,  little  lady  with  a  wardrobe  than 

the  house  at  Mountain  Lake.     The  hostess  was,  so  far  as  her 

heart  was  concerned,  more  than  ready  to  supply  Miss  Mary's 

needs  J  but  a  short  stuff-petticoat  and  a  calico  shortgown, 

set  off  by  a  pair  of  coarse  leatliex  a\iofea,  \T^te  all  that  she 
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could  offer  in  the  shape  of  a  suit.  Fortunately,  Miss  Mary 
was  very  easily  pleased  ;  and  replying  to  all  the  old  woman's 
apologies  by  many  thanks,  she  donned  the  quaint  garments 
with  all  speed,  hoping  to  be  out  again  before  Edward  should 
reach  the  lake  and  hear  of  her  accident. 

"  Look  ! ''  she  said  gaily,  turning  to  Mrs  Leonard  and 
Mrs  Drayton,  who  had  been  assisting  her  in  taking  off  her 
own  water- soaked  clothing.  "I  think  even  Ned  would 
scarcely  know  me  now." 

"  Who  did  you  say.  Miss  ] "  asked  their  hostess,  earnestly; 
but  seeing  that  Miss  Churchill  had  spoken  to  the  ladies  in- 
stead of  to  herself,  as  she  had  at  first  supposed,  she  dropped 
a  funny  little  curtsey,  and  with  a  sigh,  went  back  to  the 
task  of  hanging  Miss  Mary's  garments  to  dry  on  a  line  she 
had  put  around  the  stove,  in  which  she  had  built  a  fire  when 
the  young  lady  was  carried  up  to  the.  house. 

But  quickly  as  she  had  turned  away  her  face.  Miss  Mary 
had  caught  its  eager,  questioning  look  ;  and  she  had  heard 
the  heavy  sigh  that  whispered  something  of  a  grief  to  which 
the  worn,  furrowed  face  had  before  given  her  a  clue. 

"  I  was  speaking  of  my  brother,  Mrs  Bailey,"  she  said. 
"  He  is  out  with  this  party  from  Drayton  Hall.  He  was 
up  at  the  Dragon's  Head  when  I  fell  into  the  lake,  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  myself  comfortable  before  he  re- 
turned ;  for,  although  he  is  many  years  younger  than  I,  he 
worries  over  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.     There  he  is  now.*' 

The  woman  crossed  the  room,  and  stood  beside  her,  watch- 
ing the  boy  as  he  came  hurrying  up  the  road  towards  the 
house. 

"  Ay,  but  he 's  a  likely  lad,"  said  Mrs  Bailey.  "  Ned — 
that 's  the  name  you  called  him.  I  Ve  a  lad  called  Ned 
too,  dear  heart ;  but  he's  not  such  a  one  as  that.^  But  I'll 
not  disturb  you  with  him  now,"  she  added,  as  Mary  looked 
at  her  with  eyes  in  which  pity  for  her,  and  gladness  in  her 
own  Ned,  struggled  for  the  place.    ''  Go  o\x\»  Vi\^xci,  ^'^'sk.T 
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She  threw  open  the  window,  and  Mary  stepped  out  on  a 
piazza.  Ned  was  still  at  some  distance  from  her,  and  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  little  figure,  in  a  short,  blue  petticoat  and 
dark  calico  jacket,  with  a  mass  of  curling  hair  falling  all 
about  its  face,  he  ran  forward,  saying  eagerly— 

«  How  is  the  lady  ?     Is  she  at  all  hurt  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  said  the  little  girl,  as  he  had  thought 
her,  ranning  down  the  steps  to  meet  him. 

"Why — why,  Mary  Churchill!"  and  he  caught  her  and 
held  her  tightly,  as  if  he  were  afraid  she  might  even  yet  slip 
from  him,  and  sink  down  into  the  quiet  waters  of  the  lake. 

Mary  grew  grave  as  the  close,  loving  grasp  told  her  the 
thoughts  that  were  in  his  heart. 

"  We  must  be  very,  very  grateful,  dear,"  she  said,  clinging 
to  his  arm.  "  I  have  been  rescued  from  awful  peril  to-day, 
and  we  must  not  forget  Him  who  saved  me." 

"  No,  indeed,  the  good  fellow  !  We  '11  make  it  up  to  him, 
Mary.  Jem's  work  this  day  has  richly  repaid  all  we  Ve  ever 
done  for  him  or  his  grandfather.  O  Mary !"  and  he  held  her 
off  from  him  and  gazed  at  her,  with  a  face  for  the  moment 
blanched  of  its  rosy  colour,  "what  would  have  become  of 
me,  if  they  had  not  saved  you?" 

"  We  owe  them  all  a  world  of  love  and  gratitude,  Ned ; 
but  when  I  spoke  I  was  thinking  of  Him  who  gave  them 
the  power  to  save  me ;"  and  she  looked  wistfully  into  Ned's 
eyes. 

But  they  did  not  brighten  now  as  they  had  done  before. 

"Oh  !"  he  said,  almost  carelessly  ;  and  then  running  his 
hand  through  the  soft  curls  which  fell  down  to  her  waist, 
he  said,  gaily  :  "  Do  you  know  you  look  as  pretty  as  a  pic- 
ture in  that  queer  dress,  with  your  hair  hung  out  to  dry  ? 
*  Waving  tresses,  golden  brown  !'  you  'd  make  a  lovely  little 
peasant  girl,  May." 

''  TFouJd  I  ?  Well,  you  shall  paint  my  picture  one  of  these 
Aju     Where  are  you  going  next  %    Oxxt  on  the  lake  1" 
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"  No,  I  shall  stay  here  with  you  until  you  want  to  go  out. 
Wouldn't  a  brisk  walk  warm  you  up  1" 

"  I  dare  say  it  would.  But  I  can't  walk  in  these  shoes. 
They  are  so  large  that  I  should  fall  on  these  stony  paths, 
and  add  to  my  woes  by  spraining  my  ankle.  So  I  will  sit 
here  in  the  sun  with  Mrs  Bailey,  and  you  must  take  Mrs 
Leonard  and  Mrs  Drayton  out  for  a  row  or  a  walk.  They 
are  losing  all  their  day's  pleasure,  shut  up  here  with  me." 

Ned  fell  into  the  trap  laid  for  him  at  once  ;  and  Mary 
went  into  the  house  to  ask  the  ladies,  who  had  insisted 
upon  staying  with  her,  if  they  would  not  let  Ned  take  them 
out. 

"  He  will  persist  in  remaining  with  me,"  she  said,  "  unless 
he  thinks  he  can  do  something  for  you :  and  then  I  shall 
feel  that  I  have  spoiled  the  day,  not  only  for  you,  but  for  all 
those  who  want  you  to  share  the  good  time  out  of  doors. 
Besides,  I  can  see  that  this  lonely  woman  here  is  just  aching 
for  a  talk  with  somebody.  You  take  Ned  away,  and  I  '11 
lend  the  poor  thing  an  ear  to  pour  her  troubles  into,  in  re- 
turn for  all  her  kindness  to  me." 

So,  by  dint  of  urging  and  coaxing  she  gained  her  point ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
piazza  with  Mrs  Bailey  beside  her,  the  soft  September  sun- 
light falling  all  around  them,  lighting  up  the  story-teller'a 
sad,  furrowed  brow,  and  shining  on  the  lady's  golden  hair 
and  sweet,  sympathising  face,  as  the  old  woman  told,  and^ 
Miss  Mary  listened  to  the  tale  of  a  mother's  love,  and  a  son'?: 
waywardness  and  folly. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  f  asked  Miss  Churchill, 
as  the  woman  ended  the  long,  mournful  story  of  disobedience, 
cruelty,  and  final  desertion. 

**  Yes,  dear,  I  do  indeed.  You  '11  know  Milward's  Corner, 
perhaps?  Well,  it's  there  he  is,  and  has  been  these  two: 
years.  There 's  never  as  wicked  a  place  as  it  is  in  all  th©^ 
country  round;  and  he^s  just  in  the  tlnick  oi  \\j  ^^\sr^ 
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and  soul.     And  what  can  I  do,  ma'am — me  a  lone  widder 
woman  V* 

It  was  a  hard  question  to  answer,  and  Mary  did  not  at- 
tempt at  first  to  reply  to  it,  save  by  stroking  the  withered 
old  hand,  which  for  the  past  half -hour  had  been  Ijdng  in 
her  lap  as  confidingly  as  if  she  had  been  the  friend  of  a  life- 
time. And  when  she  did  answer  it  in  words,  they  were  not 
her  own  3  but  old,  old  words,  spoken  hundreds  of  years  ago 
to  other  aching  hearts  by  One  who  alone  knew  their  bitter- 
ness. But  old  as  the  words  were,  they  had  all  their  sweet- 
ness and  beauty  and  freshness  still;  and  when,  not  long 
after,  Ned  came  to  tell  Mary  that  the  Doctor  had  ordered  the 
waggons  for  the  drive  home,  the  weary,  anxious  mother,  not 
only  with  a  lightened  heart,  but  with  a  quiet  smile  on  her 
pale  lips,  left  them  to  go  into  the  house  and  fold  Miss  Mary's 
garments  to  be  carried  away. 

Miss  Churchill  little  thought  as,  an  hour  after,  she  sat 
carefully  bundled  up  in  the  waggon,  telling  to  her  brother 
and  Frank  Austin — who  sat  on  either  side  of  her — the  story 
she  had  just  heard,  that  she  was  giving  a  young  missionary 
a  new  motive  for  the  work  which  he  intended  to  perform. 

And  in  another  voice,  too,  there  came  to  Frank,  uncon- 
sciously to  the  speaker,  strong,  helpful  words  of  encourage- 
ment in  his  undertaking.  On  the  seat  before  them  was 
Laurence  Bronson,  talking  with  old  Christy ;  and  Austin, 
as  he  listened  to  Miss  Mary,  suddenly  caught  the  words 
spoken  in  the  old  fisherman's  tremulous  but  earnest  voice — 

"  At  Mil  ward's  Corner  ?  God  bless  his  brave  young  heart ! 
Ah,  no ;  don't  you  be  afeared  for  him.  Master  Bronson.  The 
Lord  can  look  after  His  own." 

But  all  serious  thought  was  soon  put  to  flight  by  the  rol- 
licking fun  of  that  ride  down  the  mountain.     The  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  joyous  party  seemed  to  infect  the  horses 
with  their  own  wild  spirits ;  and  spite  of  the  heavy  brakes 
attached  to  the  waggons,  they  went  down  the  steep,  stony 
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road  at  a  speed'whicli,  to  a  stranger,  would  have  seemed  fear- 
fully perilous.  But,  thoroughly  trained  to  their  work,  and 
sure-footed  as  hinds,  they  brought  their  precious  loads  in 
safety  to  the  end  of  the  apparently  dangerous  journey. 

The  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  as,  making  the  air 
ring  merrily  with  songs  and  choruses,  the  noisy  party  rode 
into  the  grounds  of  Dra3rton  Hall,  as  tired,  but  as  happy  a 
company  as  ever  came  home  from  a  day's  rambling. 


CHAPTEK  in. 

THE   DIAMOND    IN  THE  BOUGH. 

Dr  Drayton  was  sitting  in  his  library  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  following  the  excursion  to  Mountain  Lake,  his  head 
bent  low  over  his  books,  and  his  brow  knit  as  if  in  deep 
study,  when  a  quick  rap  upon  the  door  changed  the  current 
of  his  thoughts.  He  lifted  his  head,  and  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  altered  as,  in  answer  to  his  ''  Come,''  the 
door  opened,  and  Frank  Austin  entered. 

Until  very  lately  the  two  had  met,  when  circumstances 
brought  them  into  close  personal  contact,  as  Dr  Drayton  had 
always  met  with  his  pupils — with  a  feeling  of  respectful 
deference  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  care  and  interest  on  the 
other  j  but  now  they  met  as  friend  with  friend ;  the  Hght- 
ing  of  the  two  faces,  the  grasp  of  the  hands,  the  steady  look 
into  each  other's  eyes,  would  have  told  that  truth  to  the  most 
careless  observer. 

But  a  few  months  ago,  Frank  had  gone  into  that  study 
in  the  first  flush  and  gladness  of  a  new  love  to  which  his 
heart  had  heretofore  been  a  stranger ;  and  Dr  Drayton  had 
received  him  with  a  sympathy  and  teudftxixft^^  ^Q-vjsjkKE^^^^vfc^ 
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and  80  full,  that  the  boy's  whole  hearb  had  gone  out  to  Iiith 
in  affectionate  confidence  and  trust.  The  teacher  took  the 
precious  gift  of  that  fresh  young  heart  with  a  feeling  of 
grateful  joy  which  would  have  astonished  even  those  who 
supposed  that  they  knew  him  best ;  for  Dr  Drayton  had  not 
the  talent  of  winning  love.  Eeserved,  quiet,  stem,  and  ap- 
parently cold,  his  boys,  and  almost  every  one  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  looked  up  to  him,  honoured  him,  and  trusted 
him;  but  he  knew — and  knew  it  to  his  grief,  too — that 
there  were  very  few  who  loved  him;  among  his  scholars 
scarcely  one. 

And  so  it  was  little  wonder  that  when  this  bright,  glow- 
ing face  showed  itself  at  his  door,  and  his  hand  was  held 
fast  in  a  close,  loving  grasp,  that  he  should  have  laid  Ms 
other  hand  upon  the  boy's  head  and  stroked  it  fondly,  as, 
having  risen  from  his  seat  to  meet  him,  he  stood  looking 
down  into  Austin's  face.  If  those  usually  cold  gray  eyes 
had  oftener  rested  on  his  scholars  with  that  tender,  yearning 
look,  Dr  Drayton  would  not  have  had  so  great  cause  to  mourn 
that  he  could  not  gain  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  young 
hearts  committed  to  his  care. 

"  Have  you  a  few  minutes  to  spare  to  me,  or  will  I  inter- 
rupt you  if  I  come  in  V  asked  Frank,  with  an  ease  and  free- 
dom which  showed  that  the  Doctor's  study  was  no  new  place 
of  resort  for  him. 

"  As  many  minutes  as  you  need,"  was  the  reply.  "  Come 
to  the  sofa,  and  we  will  talk  it  over ;  for  I  see  that  there  is 
some  subject  coming  up  for  discussion.  What  plan  is  afoot 
now  ?  Another  advance  into  the  enemy's  country  1"  and  he 
shook  his  head  very  decidedly. 

**  Yes,  sir ;  an  advance  into  the  enemy's  country ;  but  not 

in  the  way  you  mean.     We  would  hardly  have  the  coolness 

to  ask  for  another  holiday  yet  awhile.     But  I  want  to  attack 

a  real  enemy,  and  I  need  your  advice  as  to  how  I  had  best 

move  againat  MnL    You  know,  Doctor,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
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on  Dr  Drayton's  knee,  "  you  know  that  I  have  done  nothing 
yet  for  my  Captain,  and  I  want  to  work  for  Him." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  what  more  ?  You  have  gone  further  than 
that." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Austin,  looking  up,  with  a  smile;  "I 
have  gone  a  little  further ;  I  have  determined  to  set  up  the 
standard  at  Milward*s  Corner,  and  see  if  I  can  do  anything 
there  3 "  and  he  watched  the  master's  face  anxiously  as  he 
spoke. 

He  could  gain  nothing  from  it  at  first,  for  it  was  simply 
looking  back  at  him  with  an  immoved,  set  expression,  which 
Frank  would  once  have  taken  as  a  sign  of  utter  lack  of 
interest  and  appreciation.  But  he  knew  better  than  that 
now.  So  he  sat  and  waited  patiently  for  the  moment  when 
the  calm,  absorbed  face  should  turn  towards  him,  and  the 
deep  eyes  should  be  lifted  to  his  again.  The  moment  came 
before  long ;  and  the  first  words  that  Dr  Drajrton  spoke 
proved  that  his  apparent  abstraction  was  only  the  result  of 
the  close  thought  he  had  given  to  Austin's  new  scheme. 

"It  might  be  done,"  he  said,  at  length,  in  his  slow, 
measured  tones.  "  Yes,  I  think  it  might  be  done.  But, 
Austin,  that  would  be  a  very  hard  field,  and  you  are  young 
and  quite  new  to  the  work.     How  do  you  propose  to  begin  ?" 

"  I  have  been  down  there  reconnoitering  a  little,"  said 
Frank,  "  and  I  find  that  there  is  a  shanty  next  to  Mil  ward's 
liquor-shop,  where  I  can  hire  a  room  for  a  few  shillings  a 
month.  My  idea  is  to  hold  a  meeting  there  on  Sabbath 
afternoons — a  sort  of  prayer-meeting." 

"  Who  would  assist  you  ]     Any  one  among  the  boys  ? " 

"  I  think  Bronson  would  help  me  regularly ;  and  some 
of  the  older  fellows  beside  would  drop  in  once  in  a  while, 
I  dare  say.  But  for  constant  assistance,  help  which  could 
be  depended  on,  I  doubt  if  I  would  have  any  aid  but 
Bronson's." 

"  And  you  two  are  ready  to  undertakft  it  «>kr£i'^V* 
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"  I  liave  not  spoken  to  him  yet  about  sharing  in  the  plan  * 
I  simply  told  him  that  I  intended  to  try  to  do  something 
there.  There  is  very  little  doubt  he  will  help  me ;  but  if  he 
does  not  see  his  way  clear  to  do  so,  I  will  try  it  alone." 

"  This  is  a  very  grave  work,  Austin,  and  one  which,  once 
undertaken,  must  be  carried  out^  in  spite  of  all  discourage- 
ments or  hardships  or  annoyances.  You  cannot  let  it  drop 
after  it  is  once  started." 

"  I  have  thought  of  all  that,  sir.  I  do  not  mean  to  let  it 
drop,  whatever  the  trials  connected  with  it  may  be.  But  it 
won't  be  all  hard  labour.  Doctor,'^  added  the  boy,  his  face 
lighting  up  as  he  spoke.  "There'll  be  a  great  deal  of  joy 
and  pleasure  in  it.  There  *11  be  such  a  deal  of  happiness  in 
the  very  work  itself,  ydu  know,  that  the  trouble  will  be  paid 
for  as  we  go  along." 

"  You  must  not  expect  too  much,  my  son,"  said  the  Doctor, 
smiling  rather  sadly  at  the  boy's  enthusiasm.  "  I  am  afraid 
that  you  will  not  be  very  well  *  paid,'  as  you  say.  That 
comer  is  a  terrible  place.  I  think  that  you  will  not  make 
much  headway  there.  You  will  be  disappointed  if  you 
count  on  a  large  reward." 

"Oh,  I  meant  that  the  task  would  pay  for  itself,"  said 
Frank,  eagerly.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  added,  more  quietly, 
"  whether  our  Lord  will  let  us  see  even  one  soul  brought 
back  to  Him  as  the  reward  of  our  own  personal  labour ;  but 
I  should  think  perhaps  He  might.  Even  if  He  does  not  we 
will  still  be  working  for  Him,  It  does  seem  to  me.  Doctor^ 
that  if  I  could  only  feel  that  I  was  doing  some  real,  earnest 
work  for  Christ,  I  should  be  perfectly  content.  It  seems  as 
if  I  were  just  hungry  for  it." 

"  Then  you  will  be  satisfied,  my  son,"  said  Dr  Drayton, 

gently.     "  There  was  One  who  said,  *  My  meat  is  to  do  the 

will  of  Him  that  sent  me ; '  and  those  *  that  hunger  and 

thirst  after  righteousness  shall  be  filled.'     If  you  are  hunger- 

wg  for  a  holy  lite,  and  to  *  work  tte  vioilaa*  of  God^  you  shall 
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*  have  meat  to  eat  that  others  know  not  of.*  I  will  not  dis- 
courage you,  Austin.  Only  be  very  cautious  and  wise.  If 
I  were  in  your  place  I  would  have  a  talk  with  old  Christy 
about  this  thing  before  attempting  to  start  it.  He  knows 
more  of  those  people  than  we  do,  and  will  be  better  able  to 
advise  you  as  to  the  best  method  of  commencing  operations 
than  L     Good-night,  my  boy.** 

"  Good-night,  sir,  and  thank  you  for  all  the  time  you  have 
given  me." 

Dr  Drayton  did  not  answer ;  but  as  Frank  looked  up  at 
him,  noticing  his  silence,  he  laid  both  his  hands  upon  his 
head.  The  boy  bent  forward,  and  with  a  tremble  in  his 
voice,  the  master  said  tenderly,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and 
keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee  and 
be  gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance 
upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace." 

Christopher  Dunn's  old  clock  had  just  rung  out  six  loud, 
honest  strokes,  as  Frank  Austin  gave  a  rap  on  the  cabin-door 
the  next  morning. 

"  This  is  an  early  visit,  isn't  it,  Christy  ] "  he  asked,  as 
the  old  man  came  to  meet  him,  with  a  look  of  some  surprise 
on  his  face.  "  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  and  I  did 
not  know  of  any  time  in  the  day  but  this  when  we  could  be 
sure  that  none  of  the  other  fellows  would  come  in  upon  us. 
So  I  stole  out  of  bed  without  waking  any  one,  and  ran  down 
here.     Where  are  the  boys  ] " 

"  Gone  a-fishin*,  sir.  They  goes  out  for  a  bit  every 
momin',  to  get  their  hands  in  like,  afore  they  starts  oS  on 
the  peddlin*  with  the  waggon.  But  isn't  Jem  a  proud  fellow, 
Mr  Austin  ?  He  *s  been  on  the  watch  ever  since  he  came  to 
me  to  do  a  good  turn  for  Miss  Mary  or  Mr  Edward ;  not  to 
say  to  pay  them  back  for  all  they  *ve  done  for  him,  but  just 
to  show  his  heart  like.  And  he 's  that  glad  that  he  was 
chose  as  the  one  to  save  her,  that  he  scarce  knows  how  to 
explain  himself.    He 's  a  strong  and  aetvv^  ^r^misi'^x^S&'^^^SL, 
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'Twas  only  a  short  while  back  that  he  saved  another  woman 
from  drownin'." 

*'  He  is  a  great  blessing  to  you,  isn't  he,  Ohristy  1  *'  said 
Frank,  as  the  old  face  glowed  and  sparkled  with  infinite 
delight. 

"  That  he  is,  sir  :  that  he  is.  And  I  thank  the  Lord  for 
sending  him  to  me.  But  what  was  it  you  came  to  say,  Mr 
Austin  ?  I  mustn't  keep  you  yamin'  about  my  boy,  when 
you  Ve  taken  all  this  trouble  to  have  a  talk  with  me.  What 
is  it,  sir  ?     Nothing  bad,  I  know  by  the  look  of  you." 

"Nq,  nothing  bad,  Christy;  but  I  want  to  ask  your 
advice.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  do  something  for  our  Master, 
could  I  find  a  better  field  to  work  in  than  Milward  s 
Corner  1 " 

"  There  's  no  place  where  there 's  more  to  do,  Mr  Austin ; 
but  then  again  there  's  no  place  where  the  doin'  of  it  would 
be  more  hard.     It 's  a  terrible  bad  spot,  sir." 

**  I  know  it.  But  isn't  that  only  another  reason  why  I 
should  try  to  make  a  little  change  in  it  I  We  mustn't  pass 
by  the  dark  spots,  Christy,  and  work  only  in  the  sunshine." 

*'  No,  Mr  Frank,  that  we  must  not ;  and  if  it 's  your  will 
to  try  what  you  can  do  for  the  Lord  in  the  very  midst  of 
Satan's  camp,  it 's  not  old  Christy  as  will  go  agin'  you.  But 
you  will  need  to  be  wise  as  a  sarpent,  sir,  and  harmless  as  a 
dove." 

"  That  is  just  why  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  it.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  how  to  begin  there.  I  thought  of  hiring  a 
room,  and  holding  a  sociable  little  prayer-meeting  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  Not  a  stiff,  poky  affair,  you  know ;  but  a  real, 
live,  friendly  meeting.     Don't  you  think  we  could  get  it  up  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  you  could  get  it  up ;   but  another  pint  is, 
whether  you  could  keep  it  up.     You'd  not  have  much  help, 
■     I  'm  thinkin'." 

♦     "I'd  keep  it  up  if  no  one  helped  me  but  my  Master," 
^fmd  the  boy,  stoutly. 
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"  Then  here  's  my  hand  upon  it,  sir ;  and  all  the  aid 
Christy  can  give,  you  shall  surely  have,"  said  the  old  man, 
heartily.  "  We  'U  do  our  best,  Mr  Frank,  and  if  that  fails, 
at  least  our  own  hearts  will  be  the  warmer  and  the  stronger 
for  it ; "  and  he  caught  Frank's  hand  and  held  it  fast.  "  As 
to  a  place  for  the  meetin',  you  might  get  the  Widow  Tracy's 
room,  only  she 's  very  nigh  hand  the  tavern." 

**  That 's  the  very  place  I  thought  of,  Christy.  The  fact 
of  its  being  so  dose  to  the  tavern  is  only  another  reason  for 
choosing  it,  for  some  of  the  loungers  there  may  stroll  in  once 
in  a  while." 

"  And  you  don't  think  they  *11  make  you  trouble,  sir  ? " 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  did  try  to  disturb  us ;  but 
our  Master  is  stronger  than  theirs,  and  perhaps  those  who 
come  in  to  annoy  us  may  be  won  over  to  our  side.  Don't 
you  think  so  ? " 

"  I  think  the  Lord  is  with  you,  boy,  in  this  thing,"  said 
the  old  man,  solemnly ;  "  and  not  another  word  will  Christy 
say  agin'  it.  There  comes  Jem,  now.  He  '11  be  ready  with  a 
helpin'  hand  far  you." 

Jem  sat  listening  with  a  very  attentive,  interested  face, 
while  Frank  unfolded  his  new  plan  to  him ;  and  when  the 
earnest  voice  asked,  in  conclusion,  "Do  you  believe  I  can 
make  it  work,  Jem  ? "  he  sat  for  some  moments,  with  his 
chin  resting  on  his  hands,  thoughtfuUy  studying  a  knot- 
hole in  a  plank  in  the  flooring,  before  he  answered  the 
question. 

"  If  we  only  could  get  hold  of  that  Ed  Bailey,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  we  might  do  something.  He 's  the  leader  of  that 
gang,  and  I  never  saw  so  young  a  chap  so  good  at  making 
folks  do  accordin'  to  his  likin'.  If  we  got  him  over,  we'd 
have  no  trouble  at  all,  for  he  'd  make  the  other  fellows  behave 
themselves.  But  he 's  such  a  regular  rowdy  that  I  'm  afraid 
he'll  do  all  he  can  agin'  usj  and  if  he  does,  the  rest  will 
follow  in  his  track." 
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''Ed  Bailejr,  did  ycm  say  t "  asked  Fnmk.  <-  Is  thai  the 
fon  of  the  landlady  at  Monntain  Lake  f  " 

^  TeSy  sir.  He  left  his  home  entirely  a  year  ago,  because, 
as  he  said,  he  couldn't  do  as  he  pleased  with  the  old  woman 
aioand«  He 's  done  as  he  pleased  since,  and  no  mistake :  for 
he 's  gone  to  the  bad  as  fast  as  his  feet  conld  cany  him. 
Th^e  isn't  a  worse  fellow  at  the  Comer  (and  that 's  sayin'  a 
good  deal)  than  Ed  Bailey." 

**  Perhaps  he  isn't  as  bad  as  he 's  painted,"  said  Frank. 

''  He 's  pretty  bad,  sir,  accordin*  to  my  own  knowledge  of 
him/'  replied  Jem.  ''  I  Ve  only  been  here  for  a  few  months, 
and  of  coarse  it 's  only  for  that  time  I  Ve  known  him ;  bat 
I  can  see  he 's  ran  a  long  ways  down  Mil  even  in  this  time. 
He  was  quite  a  decent-lookin'  young  fellow  when  I  first 
seen  him,  but  now  he  looks  worse  nor  any  fellow  of  his  age 
that  I  ever  see.  There  don't  seem  to  be  a  good  spot  in 
him." 

*'  Oh  yes,  there  is,"  said  Frank,  cheerily.  "  There  is  a 
good  spot  in  every  one  somewhere,  and  Ed  Bailey  must  have 
his.     Perhaps  no  one  has  tried  to  find  it  out." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Mr  Austin.  Certain  sure,  no  one  ever  speaks 
a  good  word  for  him  now  ;  and  if  he  did  take  a  turn  for  the 
better,  I  suppose  he  *s  got  none  to  help  him.  Everybody  is 
down  on  him." 

*'  Then  suppose  you  and  I  take  him  in  hand,  Jem,  and  see 
if  we  can  do  anything  with  him.  Don't  say  a  word  yet  of 
our  intentions,  but  just  make  friends  with  him  if  you  can. 
I  will  speak  to  him  if  I  see  him.  Perhaps  I  can  make  him 
like  me.     Shall  we  try  for  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  for  sure  we  will,"  said  Jem,  quickly.  *'  I  '11  be 
proud  to  be  workin'  with  you,  and  1 11  do  my  part  right 
hearty  and  willin'." 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  find  him  a  diamond  in  the  rough,"  and 
Frank  Jaughed  a  musical,  happy  laugh. 
''J  don't  know  about  the  daamoiid,  air  \  but  as  to  the 
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rough,  you  11  find  plenty  of  that.     But  we  11  see  if  we  can't 
rub  him  down  a  bit." 

"  All  right.  Now  I  must  be  off,  or  I  shall  not  be  at  the 
Hall  in  time  for  prayers.  1 11  see  you  again,  Christy,  before 
I  do  anything  very  definite.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you,  laddie  !  for  if  ever  there 
was  a  brave  young  soul  bent  on  doin'  His  work,  'tis  yourself, 
Mr  Austin.  Go  on,  boy,  go  on,  and  the  dear  Lord  himself 
go  with  you." 

Circumstances  seemed  to  fiavour  Frank's  plans ;  for  before 
he  had  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  toward  the  Hall,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  figure  of  a  man  sauntering  slowly  up  the  road 
before  him,  and  as  he  came  nearer,  he  recognised  Ed  Bailey. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  very  prepossessing  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  man.  A  short,  thick-set  figure,  with 
broad  shoulders,  surmounted  by  a  head  covered  with  a  thick 
crop  of  dark  hair,  which  clustered  in  close  curls  over  the 
low  forehead,  beneath  whose  heavy  brows  a  pair  of  small, 
keen,  black  eyes  looked  sharply  out  upon  what — to  judge 
by  the  sullen,  dogged  expression  of  his  face — must  have  been 
a  very  disagreeable  world. 

"  A  pleasant  day  for  a  walk,"  said  Frank,  as  he  passed 
liim,  with  a  friendly  nod. 

The  man  looked  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  speaker  in 
a  long,  rude  stare.  This  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  he 
had  been  spoken  to  by  a  Hall  boy,  for  the  wilder  spirits  of 
the  school  had  been  often  led  into  serious  mischief  by  Ed 
Bailey  and  his  comrades  ;  but  this  was  one  of  the  "  Snobs" 
— as  the  loungers  at  Milward's  Corner  had  nicknamed  those 
of  the  schoolboys  who  held  themselves  above  such  low  com- 
panionship— and  the  "  Snobs "  never  deigned  even  a  look 
to  him  and  his  friends. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  could  almost  walk  up  to  your  beautiful  home 
at  Mountain  Lake,  Bailey,"  Frank  went  on,  returning  hia 
stare  with  a  smile.     "  This  cobl,  fresTa.  a.\t  \ix?^c^^  <3vv^  xi::^  ^^T 
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The  man  gave  him  a  quiclc,  sharp  look,  as  if  to  ask  whetlier 
there  were  an  j  motive  for  those  words  other  than  aj^ieaied 
on  the  ewrUu:e;  bat  Austin  met  his  glance  frankly  and 
forced  as  it  seemed,  in  spite  of  himself  to  make  some  reply, 
Bailej  answered,  gmfflj — 

^  It 's  good  enough,  I  suppose." 

^  We  were  up  there  a  day  or  two  since,"  said  Frank,  un- 
abashed by  his  disagreeable  manner.  ''The  country  was 
looking  splendidly,  and  the  Uke  was  as  clear  as  ciystaL  We 
were  fortunate  in  finding  it  so  perfectly  clear,  for  I  believe 
the  water  is  sometimes  a  little  muddied,  isn't  it  1 " 

^*  Summat  so,"  was  all  the  answer  he  received. 

But  no  matter;  Frank  had  something  to  do,  and  he  meant 
to  do  it. 

'^  One  of  our  ladies  fell  into  the  lake.  She  wasn't  hurt 
at  all ;  and  your  mother  gave  her  dry  clothes,  and  made  her 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  If  Mrs  Bailey  had  been  her  own 
mother,  she  couldn't  have  been  more  kind  and  attentive  to 
her.  She's  a  very  nice  old  lady.  We  all  liked  her  so 
much." 

The  keen,  black  eyes  had  fixed  themselves  on  Frank's  face 
at  the  first  mention  of  the  mother.  Frank  knew  that  very 
well,  but  he  had  not  lifted  his  to  meet  them.  Now,  looking 
up  suddenly,  he  caught  their  expression — a  softened  look, 
which  Edward  Bailey  would  never  willingly  have  permitted 
him  to  see.  It  changed  in  an  instant  to  the  old  sullen, 
moody  expression  ;  but  the  boy  had  seen  it,  and  it  was  all 
he  needed  to  confirm  him  in  his  purpose. 

Wisely  thinking  that  his  first  effort  had  been  carried  far 
enough,  he  turned  into  a  footpath  which  led  across  the  fields 
up  to  the  Hall,  saying,  as  he  left  his  strange  companion — 

"  I  must  hurry,  or  I  shall  be  late.     Good  morning." 

"  MorninV'  was  the  roughly  spoken  response. 

Bat  the  next  moment,  with  a  quick  spring,  the  man  had 
gained  Frank's  side  once  more. 
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"  I  say/'  he  said,  without  looking  toward  Austin,  but 
keeping  close  beside  him,  "  the  old  woman  didn't  happen  to 
say  nothin'  to  you  about  me,  did  she,  now  ? " 

**  No,  not  to  me,"  replied  Frank ;  "  but  she  told  one  of 
the  ladies  that  she  had  a  son  in  Graydon  who  had  not  visited 
her  for  a  long  while,  and  that  she  wanted  very  much  indeed 
to  see  him." 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  before  his  listener  was 
gone,  and  Frank  walked  rapidly  on  toward  the  Hall. 

Had  he  found  the  soft  spot  in  that  hard  heart  1  Had  he 
seen  the  glow  of  a  diamond  hidden  deep,  deep  down  beneath 
a  crushing  weight  of  sin,  and  folly,  and  ignorance  ? 

It  was  a  morning  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  the 
mellow  autumn  light  was  beginning  to  fall  softly  over  hill 
and  valley,  tinting  the  already  rich  landscape  with  even 
brighter  hues.  The  varied  bits  of  colour  caught  Austin's 
eye,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  watching  the  changes  in  the 
beautiful  picture  with  keen  delight. 

In  the  valley  at  his  feet  lay  a  smooth  meadow  of  bright 
green,  stretching  away  toward  the  hills,  until  it  was  met  by 
a  field  of  red  buckwheat  lying  cosily  nestled  between  two 
fields  of  com  that  stood  proudly  tossing  its  long  tassels  in 
the  sunlight,  even  while  it  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  its 
golden  ears.  Here  and  there  over  the  meadows  the  maples 
waved  their  branches  in  the  breeze,  some  tipped  with  yellow 
or  crimson  leaves,  or  touched  in  the  very  heart  with  scarlet 
hues,  while  the  outer  branches  still  wore  their  early  dress  of 
green.  Away  up  on  the  mountain  side  there  shone  a  gleam 
of  purest  white — a  late  field,  which  the  sun,  lingering  in 
the  valley,  coquetting  vrith  waving  corn  and  sweet  blossoms 
there,  had  neglected  to  care  for.  It  would  scarcely  ripen 
now,  yet  it  added  another  shade  to  the  picture.  Farther 
down  the  hillside  a  broad,  brown  expanse,  bringing  out  the 
brighter  colours  in  stronger  relief,  told  that  the  ploughman 
had  been  busy  there.     Barren  enougb  \\.  YooVl^^  ^^  V\^  «^^ 
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first  fell  on  it ;  but  the  next  moment,  the  sunlight  touching 
it  from  behind  a  passing  cloud,  clothed  it  with  a  new  beauty, 
bringing  into  view  a  faint  shade  of  softest  green,  the  first 
tender  up-springing  of  the  winter  grain  which  needed  that 
one  burst  of  sunshine  to  tell  that  it  was  there. 

So  it  is  oftentimes  with  poor  human  souls.  We  pass 
them  by,  for  they  seem  to  us  utterly  barren,  rough,  and 
dark.  But  let  the  sunshine  of  a  gentle  word,  a  generous 
act,  or  even  a  kindly  smile  but  fall  upon  them,  and  we  shall 
catch  in  a  moment  the  answering  gleam,  the  quick  up- 
springing  of  a  new  life.  It  may  be  but  a  germ,  so  slight 
and  faint  that  we  shall  lose  it  as  the  shadow  falls  again ; 
yet,  if  it  is  tended  and  cared  for,  it  will,  in  God's  good  time, 
bear  fruit  which  we  shall  gather  into  His  treasure-house, 
singing  our  Harvest-Home  with  glad  thanksgiving. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
milward's  corner, 


The  Sabbath  morning  rose  bright  and  fair  after  two  days 
of  heavy  rain  ;  and  as  Frank  Austin  sat  in  the  little  Gray- 
don  church,  by  a  window  which  looked  out  upon  a  brook 
whose  waters  had  been  swollen  into  quite  a  sturdy  stream 
by  the  storm,  the  glorious  sunlight  which  bathed  the  whole 
scene  in  gold  seemed  to  him  a  promise  of  success  in  the 
work  which  he  intended  to  begin  that  afternoon.  The  sun- 
lit water  came  gurgling  and  splashing  over  the  stones  which 
lay  in  its  path  until,  striking  a  sharp  ledge  of  rock,  it 
dashed  over  its  edge  in  a  miniature  waterfall,  which  fell 
foaming  into  a  deep  pool  that  lay  dark  and  silent  beneath 
^    tbewck. 
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Watching  the  glistening  water  as  it  fell,  the  boy's  thoughts 
wandered  far  out  of  the  reach  of  Mr  Leonard's  voice.  The 
dark,  deep  pool  was  Milward's  Comer ;  the  sparkling,  flash- 
ing stream  which  threw  itself  into  it,  fearless  of  stain  from 
contact  with  its  blackness,  was  the  feeble  band  who  had 
undertaken  to  labour  for  the  Master  there. 

But  what  was  this  lying  just  beyond  the  spot  where  the 
bright  water  struck  the  dark  ] 

A  tiny  leaf,  lifted  by  some  playful  breeze  from  an  autumn- 
tinted  maple-bough,  lay  burning  on  the  black  water ;  now 
floating  out  toward  a  brpad  band  of  sunlight  which  lay 
warmly  across  the  brook  not  half  a  dozen  feet  from  it ;  now 
drawn  back  by  the  current  of  the  pool ;  now  thrown  for- 
ward again  by  the  onward  force  of  the  little  cataract.  That 
tiny  leaf  grew  to  a  sign  to  the  boy ;  it  took  upon  it  a 
strange  importance,  an  individuality,  it  became  his  "  rough 
diamond."  Would  the  deep  pool  draw  it  down,  down  to  its 
dark  depths,  or  would  the  pure,  sweet  stream  move  it  on 
little  by  little  to  the  bright  sunlight  beyond  1 

He  sat  and  watched  and  watched  it  with  a  curious, 
almost  painful  earnestness.  To  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  first 
subject  to  one  force,  then  to  the  other ;  but  with  all  its 
turnings  and  waverings,  Frank  could  see  that  it  was  slowly 
floating  toward  the  light.  A  trifle  nearer,  another  trifle, 
and  then  a  slight  breeze  ruffled  the  stream,  and  wafted  the 
glowing  leaf,  the  bearer  of  so  many  hopes  and  longings, 
into  the  glorious,  shining  band  of  gold  which  spanned  the 
stream. 

Frank  lifted  his  head  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  A 
half-smile  crossed  his  face  as  he  became  conscious  of  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  he  had  followed 
the  fate  of  a  little  maple-leaf;  and,  looking  up  with  the 
smile  yet  on  his  lips,  he  caught  Mr  Leonard's  eyes  fixed  full 
upon  his  face,  with  something  so  like  an  answering  gleam 
in  their  quiet  depths,  that  the  boy  asked.  \i\\as»^'"^  N^»  ^<ssiS.^ 
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be  that  he  too  had  seen  the  pretty,  trifling  thing,  and  had 
invested  it  with  any  like  importance  as  that  which  he  had 
attached  to  it.  But  that  could  not  be ;  for,  from  his  posi- 
tion, Mr  Leonard  could  by  no  possibility  have  looked  out  upon 
the  little  picture.  For  a  moment,  Frank  wondered  what 
that  glance  had  meant ;  then  something  in  the  sermon 
caught  his  wandering  thoughts,  and  the  circumstance  passed 
from  his  mind. 

He  was  standing  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  after  ser- 
vice, talking  with  Christy,  who  had  stopped  him  on  his  way 
out,  to  ask  him  some  question  with  reference  to  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Corner,  when  Mr  Leonard  came  down  the  aisle, 
and  pausing  beside  them,  said- 

"  Well,  Frank,  are  you  ready  to  open  the  battle  this 
afternoon  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so.  Christy  and  I  were  just  discuss- 
ing the  matter  a  little.    I  Ve  one  good  helper,  at  any  rate." 

"  Yes ;  and  you  would  have  more  if  I  did  not  think  it 
wisest — at  least  for  the  present — to  leave  the  field  entirely 
in  your  hands.  All  my  own  efforts  have  been  so  resolutely 
and  bitterly  withstood,  that  I  have  been  almost  in  despair 
of  any  good  being  done  at  the  Corner  while  Milward  kept 
up  his  tavern  there ;  the  very  word  *  minister '  or  *  church* 
seems  to  be  sufficient  to  excite  the  opposition  of  those  poor 
creatures ;  but  since  you  boys  have  undertaken  the  work,  I 
have  some  hope  in  it.  There  will  be  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  in  the  first  place,  to  attract  them,  and  the  more 
hardened  of  them  will  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  in- 
terfere with  what  they  will  probably  consider  mere  child's 
play.  They  will  laugh  at  you,  mock  you,  and  annoy  you, 
doubtless,  in  every  way  possible  to  their  ingenuity;  but  they 
will  scarcely  oppose  you  with  anything  like  violence ;  and 
they  will  soon  tire  of  their  system  of  annoyance,  I  think,  and 
leave  you  to  go  on  your  way  unmolested.  You  have  under- 
tAken  a  noble  work,  my  son.    GoA.^A<ia&  ^qm  m  it ! '' 
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Christy  left  them  at  the  church-door,  promising  to  be  in 
his  place  at  the  appointed  time;  and  Mr  Leonard  and 
Frank  were  slowly  walking  homeward,  when  the  minister 
asked  suddenly — 

"  What  was  your  text  this  morning,  Frank  1 " 

"  The  text,  sir  1 ''  and  Frank  coloured  slightly,  for,  for 
the  moment,  it  had  escaped  him.  "  Oh  !  I  have  it  now. 
*  I  am  the  good  shepherd  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am 
known  of  mine.'" 

"  That  was  my  text :  I  asked  you  for  yours.  You  heard 
but  little  of  my  sermon  this  morning ;  but  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken  you  heard  a  greater  preacher  than  I.  Was 
not  that  so  1 " 

The  boy  looked  up,  with  a  quick,  comprehending  glance. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  "  and  I  know,  too, 
why  it  was  that  you  looked  as  if  you  saw  the  picture  which 
had  drawn  my  attention  from  your  sermon.  Did  you  see 
it,  Mr  Leonard  1 " 

"  I  saw  a  face  in  which  watchfulness  and  anxiety,  hope, 
uncertainty,  and  strong  desire  were  strangely  mixed  and 
blended;  then  I  saw  the  watchful  anxiety  subside  into 
almost  certain  hope,  ^en  into  fuMled  desire,  and  I  knew 
that  my  young  soldier  had  been  armed  anew,  and  that  his 
Captain  had  strengthened  him  for  the  battle.  You  need  not 
have  blushed  to  find  that  you  were  not  at  once  able  to  give 
me  my  text  when  you  supposed  that  I  had  asked  for  it,  for 
I  think  you  have  been  listening  to  Him  who  preached  to  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,     Can  you  tell  me  His  text  1" 

"  A  little  maple-leaf,  tossed  to  and  fro,  but  lifted  at  last 
into  the  sunny,  quiet  water,"  said  Frank,  smiling.  "  That 
was  the  text,  and  the  sermon  has  made  me  strong  for  my 
work.  But  I  had  not  thought  of  it  so  before.  You  always 
have  such  a  nice  way  of  putting  things,  Mr  Leonard  ;"  and 
he  drew  closer  to  the  minister's  side,  and  looked  lovingly  up 
in  his  face. 
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"  Have  I,  my  boy  f  he  answered,  gravely.  "  I  am  glad 
if  I  have  helped  you  in  any  degree.  Since  Allan  Haywood, 
your  friend  and  my  son  (as  dear  to  me  as  my  very  own, 
though  he  called  another  man  father)  went  home,  the  young 
friends  he  left  behind  him,  especially  those  who  love  and 
.  serve  the  Master  whom  he  so  delighted  to  honour,  stand 
next  to  him  in  my  love ;  and  I  would  fain  do  for  them 
what,  if  God  had  spared  his  life,  I  might  have  done  for  him. 
Remember,  Frank,  that  if  at  any  time  you  want  my  aid,  I 
am  always  more  than  ready,  both  with  hand  and  heart."  ' 

"  I  know  that,  sir,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it,"  said  Frank ; 
and  their  paths  diverging  here,  they  parted  with  a  hearty 
grasp  of  each  other's  hands,  and  another  wish  from  Mr 
Leonard  that  the  boy  might  prosper  in  his  new  enterprise. 

Mrs  Tracy's  apartment  was  a  small  corner  room,  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  dilapidated  wooden  building  which  stood 
close  beside  the  tavern,  where,  for  years,  Joe  Milward  had 
doled  out  disease  and  death,  at  three  cents  a  glass,  to  scores 
and  hundreds  of  poor  souls  who  flocked  day  by  day  to  his 
den  of  misery.  Young  men  and  old,  women,  and  even 
children,  might  be  seen  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  idling  about 
the  ill-kept,  tumble-down  tavern,  hanging  around  the  door 
in  groups,  or  issuing  from  the  bar,  staggering  stupidly  under 
the  influence  of  the  poison  they  had  taken ;  or,  maddened  by 
its  heat,  raving  like  lunatics,  until,  worn  out  by  their  own 
violence,  they  fell  down,  a  helpless  heap  of  rags  and  wretched- 
ness, into  heavy,  senseless  sleep. 

A  few  benches  had  been  placed  in  rows  along  one  side  of 
the  room,  fronting  an  old  school- desk  which  Dr  Drayton 
had  given  to  be  used  as  a  rostrum ;  the  broken  boards  of 
the  bare  floor  had  been  covered  here  and  there  by  patches  of 
bright  carpet  obtained  from  Mrs  Morton,  the  housekeeper ; 
and  the  two  small  windows  had  been  neatly  curtained  with 
coarse  white  muslin.  Altogether  it  was  by  no  means  an 
uniaviting-lookmg  spot ;  and  as  "Ftank,  with  half  a  dozen  of 
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his  schoolfellows,  entered  it  that  sunny  September  after- 
noon, he  thought  it,  in  his  glad,  hopeful  enthusiasm,  the 
very  place  for  a  prayer-meeting  such  as  he  designed  to  hold. 

"  Surely  they  will  come  in,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
glanced  around  the  room  ;  "  it  looks  so  neat  and  cosy  they 
will  like  it/' 

And  they  did  come  in.  First  of  all — save  Christy  and 
his  two  boys,  who  were  waiting  at  the  door  when  Frank 
reached  the  comer — came  two  or  three  children;  then  a 
group  of  boys  about  his  own  age ;  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
rough,  ill-looking  young  fellows  ;  then  an  old  woman ;  then 
a  girl,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms ;  and  then,  sauntering  slowly 
in,  as  if  half  undecided  whether  to  enter  the  room  or  not — 
Ed  Bailey. 

Frank  had  just  risen  to  open  the  service,  when  the  last 
comer  loitered  lazily  through  the  open  door.  Austin  paused 
a  moment,  with  the  eyes  of  all  the  little  crowd  upon  him, 
until  Bailey  was  fairly  in  the  room ;  then  said,  quietly — 

"  Will  you  please  to  close  that  door,  and  we  will  begin 
our  service." 

The  young  man  stood  still  for  a  moment,  eyeing  him 
sharply ;  then,  as  if  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  turned 
and  shut  the  door,  seating  himself  close  beside  it. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  every  one  within 
the  walls  of  that  poor  room.  Whatever  motive  had  brought 
them  there,  however  carelessly  or  with  whatever  evil  intent 
they  had  come,  every  faculty  of  every  soul  there  was  now 
engrossed  by  that  young  face  behind  the  desk.  Idle 
curiosity  had  drawn  the  two  women — the  rumour  of  some 
kind  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Widow  Tracy's  room. 
At  the  tavern  it  had  been  talked  of,  too ;  in  the  bar-room 
some  one  had  said  that  the  ^'  Snobs  were  goin'  to  get  up  a 
meetin'."  The  announcement  had  been  simply  laughed  at, 
save  by  Milward,  who  had  declared,  with  a  curse,  that  "  if 
the  young  rascals  "  interfered  with  him  \,\i«^  ^q>q^^  \aak5^ 
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trouble  for  themselves.  The  love  of  something  new,  and 
the  hope  of  making  some  fun,  had  drawn  a  number  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  bar  from  their  usual  Sunday  afternoon 
recreations  to  the  little  room  ;  but  there  was  not  one  stranger 
there  who  had  come  to  worship  God.  Nevertheless,  the 
room  was  solemnly  still,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  Frank, 
as  he  faced  the  small  company  who  sat  before  him,  wondering 
how  much  he  had  courage  to  do  and  say. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  He  was  very  pale,  but  his 
voice  came  full,  and  clear,  and  strong,  when,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  it  broke  the  silence — 

"  We  are  very  glad,  more  glad  than  we  can  tell  you,  to 
see  so  many  here,  especially  so  many  young  fellows  of  about 
our  own  age.  We  boys  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  as 
long  as  there  was  no  church  in  this  part  of  the  village,  to 
hold  a  meeting  here — a,  sociable,  friendly  kind  of  an  affair. 
Sunday  is  such  a  long,  dull  day  when  we  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do,  and  don't  go  to  church,  that  anything  that  breaks 
into  it,  and  gives  us  something  to  think  of  and  talk  about, 
is  a  very  good  thing  for  us.  So  we  thought  we  would  start 
this  meeting,  and  those  that  liked  it  could  come,  and  those 
that  did  not,  need  not  be  at  all  annoyed  by  it,  as  we  are 
quite  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  us  to  see 
so  many  here.  We  scarcely  expected  it,  and  it  is  a  great 
encouragement.  We  will  begin  by  singing  the  hymn  on 
the  sixth  page  of  those  little  books  which  you  will  see  on 
the  benches." 

Two  or  three  hands  were  stretched  out  for  the  books,  and 
three  voices,  one  that  of  the  girl  with  the  baby  on  her  knees, 
joined  in,  as  Will  Seaton,  who  had  come  down  "to  see  the 
fun,"  as  he  expressed  it,  but  in  reality  to  help  Frank  out  of 
his  difficulty  with  regard  to  a  chorister,  struck  up  the  old 
familiar  tune  of  "  America  "  to  the  hymn — 

**  Come,  thou  Almighty  King." 

Frank  iad  but  little  ear  fox  musv^^  ^.tld  could  not  have 
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raised  a  tune  if  his  life  depended  on  it ;  but  he  listened 
with  infinite  delight  to  the  hymn,  nor  did  it  disturb  his 
happiness  when  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  two  strangers, 
who  lent  their  voices  to  the  chorus,  was  singing  the  words 
as  well  as  the  tune  of  '^  America."  The  man  had  not 
opened  a  book,  but  sat  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  his 
head  thrown  back,  singing  away  most  lustily,  in  a  voice  by 
no  means  unmelodious — bringing  his  feet  down  with  a 
smart  rap  upon  the  floor  at  the  close  of  every  line,  not 
apparently  with  any  idea  of  making  a  disturbance,  but 
simply  in  his  full  content  and  enjoyment. 

Little  by  little  others  began  to  sing,  until  at  last  there 
was  scarcely  one  in  the  room  who  sat  silent  and  seemingly 
uninterested  except  Edward  Bailey.  Since  he  had  seated 
himself  beside  the  door,  he  had  not  raised  his  head,  nor 
taken  any  notice  of  any  one  around  him,  except  to  push 
aside  with  a  gruff  refusal  a  hymn-book  which  Laurence 
Bronson  had  offered  him. 

The  notes  of  the  hymn  died  down  into  silence ;  there  was 
a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Frank  rose  in  his  place  again. 

"  We  have  asked  God  to  help  us  to  sing,"  he  said,  looking 
round  as  he  spoke  on  the  group  about  him,  with  a  face 
that  showed  he  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  his 
words  would  be  received,  but  speaking  in  a  firm,  decided 
tone ;  "  let  us  ask  Him  to  bless  us  with  His  love." 

"  No  !  no  I  none  of  that,  youngster,"  said  a  voice  from  the 
farther  side  of  the  room.  "  Sing  as  much  as  you  like  ;  but 
we  ain't  a  goin'  to  have  no  pray  in'  here." 

"  No,  not  a  bit  of  it ! "  shouted  another  voice ;  and  cries 
of  "  No  !  no  !  "  "  No  prayin'  here  !  "  "  No  preachin'  in  these 
parts  !  "  and  so  forth,  were  shouted  in  a  tumultuous  chorus, 
which  effectually  prevented  any  efforts  on  Frank's  part  to 
make  himself  heard. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  but  stood  in  his  place,  very 
pale  ;  looking  from  one  to  another  of  l\i^  mot^  nvJ^«^  ^\>^^ 
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opposers,  until  his  very  stillness  silenced  them.  The  uproar 
died  into  a  murmur  of  discontent — then  ceased  entirely, 
every  one  watching  to  see  what  the  next  move  would  be. 
No  sooner  had  the  room  become  quite  still  than  Austin 
spoke. 

"I  should  be  sorry,"  he  said,  quietly,  "to  do  any- 
thing which  would  annoy  any  one  here ;  but  all  who  have 
come  into  this  room,  came  probably  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  the  meeting  in  which  they  intended  to  take  part  was  to 
be  held  for  the  service  of  God.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  room  is,  for  the  time  being,  my  house.  I  am  very  glad 
to  welcome  you  all  to  it,  but  those  of  us  who  are  here  to 
serve  our  Lord  and  Master  must  not  be  disturbed.  If  any 
wish  to  leave  before  prayer  is  offered,  they  may  do  so  at 
once." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  but  no  one  moved. 

"  Look  a  here,  Snobby  !''  said  the  man  who  had  first  inter- 
rupted the  service,  a  rough,  burly  fellow,  who  had  come  in 
for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, "  if  you  think  you  're  a  goin'  to  settle  down  in  this  place 
and  play  missionary,  you  're  just  mistaken,  and  the  sooner 
you  stop  this  the  better  for  you ; "  and  rising  from  his  seat, 
he  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  eyeing  Frank  with  an 
impudent  stare. 

"  Go  it,  BiU  ! "  "  Two  to  one  on  big  Bill !  "  "  No,  1 11 
bet  on  Snobby ;  he  's  got  the  real  grit ! "  and  so  forth,  were 
some  of  the  cries  which  rang  through  the  room ;  while  the 
smaller  boys  clapped  their  hands,  whistled,  and  shouted  their 
approval  of  the  turn  affairs  were  taking. 

Frank  did  not  speak,  but  his  steady  eye  never  moved  from 
the  face  of  the  man  who  defied  him,  until  the  din  and  noise 
subsided  again ;  then  he  said — 

"  I  must  have  quiet  here.  No  one  has  a  right  to  interfere 
with  U8  in  our  own  room." 

'^o  more  they  haven't"  exdaim^d  tlie  man  who  had 
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sung  so  heartily,  starting  suddenly  to  his  feet.  "  Sit  down, 
Bill  Simpson,  and  give  the  young  'un  fair  play.  He 's  on 
his  own  floor ;  and  if  he 's  a  likin'  for  prayin',  'tain't  none 
of  our  consarns.  Them 's  as  don't  like  it  here  can  go  where 
they  're  better  suited.  Come  now,  fellers,  sit  down,  and  let 
him  go  ahead.  The  sooner  he  gets  through,  the  sooner  we  11 
get  to  singin'  agin,  and  I  'm  just  full  of  sing.  Go  ahead, 
young  Snobby !     I  '11  see  you  get  fair  play." 

But  the  opposition  was  not  to  be  so  soon  silenced ;  and 
the  tumult,  especially  among  the  smaller  hoys,  was  fast  rising 
again,  when  from  the  door- way  there  came  another  voice  to 
the  rescue — a  voice  by  no  means  as  persuasive  as  that  of 
Frank's  first  friend,  but  far  more  potent  in  its  effect. 

"  Sit  down,  and  stay  down,  every  mother's  son  of  you,  or 
I  '11  know  the  reason  why !  "  it  said,  fiercely  ;  and  the  boys 
sat  down  with  a  celerity  that  astonished  the  speaker  himself. 

The  burly  man  in  the  corner  still  maintained  his  ground, 
looking  round  defiantly,  but  said  nothing  further.  Frank 
glanced  round  to  see  who  his  new  champion  might  be,  and 
great  was  his  surprise  to  find  that  it  was  Edward  Bailey. 

The  room  was  as  still  now  as  if  there  were  no  living 
soul  within  it  but  himself ;  all  were  watching  to  see  whether 
he  would  dare  to  begin  his  prayer.  There  was  an  instant's 
silence ;  then  a  low,  quiet  voice  broke  it  so  gently,  that 
all  had  to  listen  intently  if  they  wished  to  know  for  what 
it  pled. 

And  it  did  plead.  It  asked  for  very  little ;  only  for  the 
light  of  God's  love  to  cheer  and  comfort  each  heart  there ;  for 
daily  health  and  strength  to  win  what  the  daily  needs  of  each 
required  ;  for  peace  and  joy  and  rest  to  be  given  to  each  ; 
for  very  little,  counting  by  words  and  by  the  minutes  during 
which  the  low,  earnest  voice  held  the  rough  crowd  silent ; 
but  for  good  which  was  beyond  all  measure  if  one  judged  by 
those  tones  of  longing  entreaty. 

Not  one  head  was  bent  save  those  ol\i\a  q^ti  i\\<ixA'a»\Nss^ 
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wlien  Austin  lifted  his  face  again  and  tamed  to  liis  little 
wadieoee,  he  found  ereiy  eye  fixed  upon  him,  not  in  maHce 
or  mischief^  but  in  interest  and  admiration.  Xot  that  his 
prajer,  simple  and  earnest  thoo^  it  was,  had  reached  those 
poor^  hardened  souls ;  but  boys,  even  the  wont  of  ihem, 
hare  always  a  spot  in  their  hearts  which  any  exhibition  of 
true  courage  will  touch ;  and  they  had  seen  in  this  boy,  no 
older  than  many  of  themselves,  a  moral  fortitude  and  brayery 
which  had  kindled  into  light  every  spark  of  honour  which  yet 
smouldered  in  their  breasts.  Not  a  disturbing  sound  was 
heard  as  Frank  again  spoke. 

*'  I  see  some  one  with  us,"  he  said,  looking  over  toward 
the  comer  from  which  Christy  and  his  two  sons  had  been 
anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  afiisiirs,  *^  from  whom  we 
would  all  be  glad  to  hear ;  for  he  is  the  friend,  I  suppose,  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  here.  We  will  sing  another 
hymn,  and  then  we  will  ask  Mr  Dimn  to  talk  to  us  a  little." 

The  hymn  was  sung ;  and  then  the  old  man  left  his  seat, 
and  coming  forward  stepped  behind  the  desk,  Frank  having 
motioned  to  him  to  take  his  place. 

"  I  've  just  a  bit  of  a  story  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  as  he 
leaned  forward  on  the  desk,  "  of  a  poor  young  fellow  that 
got  into  sore  mishaps.  His  father  was  a  rich  man  and  a  good 
man  too  ;  and  he  'd  a  great  love  for  this  boy  and  for  another 
son  he  had,  an  older  one.  The  older  one  was  a  good  lad, 
but  this  younger  boy  was  of  a  restless,  rovin'  mind,  and  he 
got  into  evil  ways,  and  fell  from  bad  to  worse,  till  at  last  he 
wouldn't  even  live  in  the  house  with  his  father  and  the  rest 
of  the  family ;  for  he  felt  uneasy  in  his  conscience,  and,  I 
suppose,  couldn't  bear  to  see  the  odds  betwixt  himself  and 
them,  they  being  good  and  honest  folks,  and  he  bein*  of  a 
very  diflferent  turn  of  mind.  So  he  takes  his  share  of  what 
fortune  the  old  man  had  to  give,  and  off  he  goes  to  furrin' 
/>art&  Just  think  of  the  meanness  of  it,  boys,  to  take  the 
money  that  the  poor  old  man  had  been  layin'  up  for  years. 
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and  instead  of  helpin*  along  in  the  family,  to  go  off  with  it 
as  if  he  'd  earned  it  all  himself. 

"  Well,  for  years  they  didn't  see  him,  only  heard  of  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  every  time  a  worse  tale.  The  old 
father's  heart  was  a'most  broke  with  shame  and  grief;  for  his 
honest  name  was  dragged  in  the  dirt,  his  money  squandered, 
and  his  boy  lost  to  him. 

"  By  and  by,  one  day,  as  his  weary  eyes  was  a  lookin'  out 
upon  the  road,  he  sees  a  figure,  all  rags  and  misery,  bent  and 
broken.like,  a  comin'  up  the  road.  He  looks  at  it,  and  as 
he  looks  he  gets  all  of  a  tremble.  He  thinks  he  knows  it. 
Poor  and  ragged  and  forlorn  as  it  is,  he  thinks  it  is  his  sou. 
He  looks  again,  his  breath  comes  thick  and  fast,  and  he 
moves — not  to  the  door  to  enter  in  and  lock  it  fast  against 
his  wicked  son.  No,  my  boys,  no  :  it  is  to  run  and  meet 
him,  to  take  him  in  his  old  arms,  to  kiss  his  poor  wan  face, 
old  before  its  time ;  and  as  the  son,  penitent  and  heart- 
broken, sobs  out  so  humble-like,  *  Father,  I  have  sinned ! ' 
the  father  but  holds  him  closer,  and  cries  out  so  joyful  that 
all  run  to  see  what  has  cheered  his  sad  heart  so  greatly.  Never 
a  word  of  anger  falls  from  his  lips ;  the  son  had  but  to  say 
he  was  sorry,  and  the  father  forgave  it  all  and  took  him  to 
his  home  and  his  heart  again.  So  God,  our  Father  will  take 
us  in  tender,  loving  forgiveness,  so  soon  as  we  turn  back  from 
our  sinful  ways,  and  do  but  whisper — *  Father  I  have 
sinned  ! ' " 

"  Please  dismiss  them,  Christy,"  whispered  Frank,  as  the 
old  man  left  the  desk. 

He  did  not  return  to  his  place  ;  but  from  where  he  stood, 
lifting  his  wrinkled  hands,  he  said  simply — 

"  Dear  Father  !  win  us  back  to  Thee  from  all  our  wan- 
derings and  sin.  Lead  us  now  from  this  place,  guiding  us  to 
our  homes  with  the  light  of  Thy  blessing." 

The  little  assemblage  broke  up  quietly;  and  so  ended 
Frank's  first  effort  at  Milward's  Corner. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

MARY  ALLEN. 

"  Well,  Austin,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? "  asked  Will 
Seaton,  as  the  schoolboys  set  off  together  toward  the  Hall 
after  the  meeting  had  broken  up. 

"  I  think  that  was  pretty  well  for  a  beginning,"  replied 
Frank ;  "  did  you  imagine  they  would  let  us  go  to  work  so 
peaceably  ?     I  fully  expected  a  disturbance.'' 

"  A  disturbance  !  Well,  I  'd  like  to  know  what  you  call 
that  small  interruption  by  the  gentleman  in  the  red  shirt,  if 
it  wasn't  a  disturbance.  What  did  you  expect  ?  A  can- 
nonade of  doubtful  eggs  and  fish-tails  ]" 

**I  shouldn't  have  been  a  bit  surprised  if  we  had 
been  saluted  in  some  such  way,"  said  Frank,  seriously. 
"  You  don't  suppose.  Will,  that  those  people  are  going  to 
let  us  do  all  we  can  to  spoil  their  trade  without  trying  to 
stop  us,  do  you  ?  I'm  very  thankful  that  we've  had  such  a 
quiet  time  to-day  ;  but  I  don't  believe  we've  seen  the  worst 
of  our  experience  yet,  even  if  we  did  have  to  fight  pretty 
hard  for  a  hearing.  They  won't  let  us  draw  away  their 
custom  without  a  battle." 

"  Then  you  still  have  some  hopes  on  the  rotten  eggs  and 
so  forth  question,  have  you?"  and  Seaton  laughed  merrily. 
"  Wouldn't  you  have  looked  jolly  if  one  had  struck  you 
square  on  the  forehead,  or  in  the  mouth,  just  as  you  began 
to  speak  !     Wouldn't  I  have  roared  !" 

"  No,  you  wouldn't,"  said  Frank,  smiling.  "  You  would 
have  looked  as  grave  and  serious  as  you  did  all  through  the 
service  this  afternoon.  I  must  thank  all  you  fellows  for 
standing  by  me  as  you  did  ;  you  were  just  splendid  to  keep 
your  seats  and  hold  your  tongues  all  through  that  uproar. 
As  for  you,  Will,  I  surely  expected  you  would  pitch  in.  I 
didn't  think  jou  could  sit  bo  &tiil  in  ^  ^mmmag<e." 
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"I  didii*t  know  it  myself.  In  fact,  I  tliought  every 
minute  I'd  be  out  of  my  seat  when  that  big  fellow  was 
blowing  away  so,  and  those  little  rascals  were  larking  it  on 
the  back  seats.  Didn't  I  want  to  jump  over  the  benches 
and  settle  those  youngsters,  though?  But  you  looked  so 
well  able  to  look  after  your  own  pie,  that  I  thought  I'd 
better  not  put  my  fingers  in  it.  Besides,  I  had  a  small  dose 
of  caution  before  I  left  the  Hall.  Prof,  called  me  into  the 
lecture-room  after  we  came  home  from  church,  and  told  me 
he'd  heard  you  depended  on  me  to  attend  to  the  musical 
part  of  the  affair ;  that,  in  fact,  I  was  to  be  the  star  of  the 
occasion,  and  he  hoped  I  'd  shine." 

''  O  Will,  what  a  whopper  ! " 

"  'Tisn't  a  whopper,  either.  He  said  just  that — ^not  in 
those  very  words,  of  course ;  you  know  Prof,  and  I  never 
do  express  ourselves  in  exactly  the  same  terms.  For  in- 
stance, if  I  were  describing  you,  I  'd  say  you  were  up  to 
snuff  and  pretty  spicy ;  rather  high  in  the  instep,  perhaps, 
but,  after  all,  just  as  jolly  a  good  fellow  as  I  know,  and 
pretty  good-looking  to  boot.  But  if  Prof,  had  you  in  hand, 
he  'd  introduce  you  as — *  Mr  Francis  Austin,  gentleman :  a 
young  person  who  is  entirely  conversant  with  the  leading 
events  of  the  times,  of  keen  perception's  and  decided  action  ; 
rather  inclined  to  a  proud  and  dignified  bearing,  perhaps ; 
but,  after  all,  a  young  gentleman  of  pleasant  social  qualities, 
and  of  the  highest  culture ;  adding  to  these  mental  endow- 
ments the  attractions  of  a  well-proportioned  and  manly  form, 
and  a  face  of  refined  and  intellectual  beauty.'  How's  that]" 
and  he  glanced  mischievously  round  at  his  companions. 

"First  rate  !  Prof,  to  a  T!"  said  Laurence  Bronson,  as 
the  whole  group  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  close  of 
Will's  description. 

"  Take  care,  boys,"  said  Frank.  "  We  ought  not  to  make 
such  a  noise  in  the  road.  That  wasn't  bad,  Will  j  but  wa 
mustn't  forget  it 's  Sunday." 
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"But  what  did  be  really  say  to  you,  Seatoni"  asked 
timid  little  Charlie  Grant,  who  always  stood  in  such  awe  of 
Dr  Drayton  that  he  scarcely  dared  to  laugh  at  fun  made  at 
his  expense,  even  when  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  Hall.  "I  shouldn't  have  thought  he'd  let  you 
come  at  all,"  he  added,  innocently. 

"  Holloa  I  small  boy,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  i  Do 
you  want  a  shaking  ?  "  and,  seizing  the  child  as  if  he  meant 
to  make  good  his  threat,  Beaton  tossed  him  up  on  his 
shoulder,  and  pursued  his  way  up  the  hill  as  if  the  extra 
sixty-five  or  seventy  pounds'  weight  he  carried  were  ratlier 
a  help  than  otherwise  in  his  upward  journey. 

"  What  did  he  say  1 "  he  repeated,  when  the  child  was 
safely  perched  on  his  throne.  "  Really,  I  can't  tell  you.  Asfe 
him  yourself  when  we  get  to  the  Hall,  He 's  always  ready 
to  inform  the  inquiring  mind  on  any  subject.  Shall  I  tell 
bim  that  you  'd  like  to  see  him  1 " 

*'  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  Charlie,  laughing,  and  giving 
Will's  tawny  locks  a  sly  pull.  "I'll  wait  a  while  before  I 
ask  the  Doctor,  I  think." 

Will's  answer,  "  I  can't  tell  you,"  needed  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  rather  of  "  I  will  not "  than  "  I  cannot,"  for  not 
one  word  of  the  Doctor's  caution  had  he  forgotten.  To  tell 
the  truth,  Dr  Drayton  had  been  very  much  inclined  to  say  at 
once,  when  Austin  told  him  he  had  accepted  Beaton's  good- 
humoured  offer  to  lead  the  singing  for  him,  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  any  such  arrangement.  But  when  he  said  as  much 
to  Frank,  he  had  seemed  so  confident  that  Beaton's  goodness 
of  heart  would  control  his  love  of  fun,  and  that  he  would  be 
burt  and  mortified  by  a  refusal  of  his  services,  that  the  Doctor 
had  contented  himself  with  giving  him  a  warning,  not  only 
to  be  quiet  and  decorous,  but  also  with  regard  to  interfering 
impetuously  in  any  difficulty  which  might  arise  between 
Austin  and  the  Mil  ward's  Corner  division  of  the  company. 
'^Bronaon  will  be  there,"  "be  \ia.d  ^^id,  "  and  old  Christy, 
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to  lend  Austin  whatever  aid  he  may  require.  They  can 
conduct  an  argument  with  calmness  ;  but  if  trouble  arises, 
and  you  attempt  to  interfere,  it  will  be  simply  impossible 
for  you  to  do  so  with  coolness  and  moderation.  You  will 
only  harm  him ;  and  that,  I  am  sure,  you  would  be  very 
sorry  to  do." 

"  I  would  so,"  said  Seaton,  bluntly.  "  I  wouldn't  do  that 
for  the  world  ;  for  I  tell  you,  Dr  Drayton,  it  takes  a  pretty 
plucky  chap  to  undertake  such  a  business  as  this.  I  'd  be 
as  sorry  as  anybody  if  things  should  go  against  him." 

"  I  know  that,  Seaton,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  am  glad 
and  thankful  that  you  feel  inclined  to  lend  Austin  your 
countenance  and  encouragement  in  this  matter ;  it  will  do 
him  good ;  it  has  done  him  good  already ;  but  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  content  yourself  with  simply  giving  him 
the  aid  of  your  voice.  Let  that  be  raised  in  all  its  sweet- 
ness and  beauty  when  he  asks  for  it,  for  God  has  blessed 
you  with  a  noble  gift  which  He  has  denied  to  Frank ;  but 
let  it  be  raised  only  when  he  asks  for  it.  '  It  is  the  sweetest, 
clearest  voice  I  know,"  he  added,  looking  kindly  at  the 
boy,  ''  when  it  is  used  in  song ;  but  it  is  too  strong  and  im- 
petuous, too  hot  and  fiery  in  discussion,  to  be  a  safe  voice 
to  plead  Austin's  cause  ;  as  I  know  that  it  will  long  to  do 
if  there  is  any  difficulty  with  those  people.  Promise  me 
Seaton,  that  you  will  not  allow  yourself  to  be  led  into  argu- 
ment." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Will,  looking  half-pleased  and  half- 
amused.  "  But  if  they  do  get  into  a  muss,  I'll  have  to  walk 
out.  I  couldn't  stand  by  and  see  those  fellows  pitching 
into  Frank  without  giving  them  the  benefit  of  my  views ; 
80  I '11  just  have  to  come  away.  But  I  think  we'U  get 
along  all  right" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  his  queer,  grim  smile. 

Then  Seaton  had  left  him,  saying  to  himself  as  he  closed 
the  study  door,  "  I  declare !  the  old  Proi.  'WO\)Ml  \i^  ^jjqc^^  ^ 
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brick  if  one  could  only  get  a  little  of  the  starch  out  of  him. 
I  do  believe  he  really  loves  Austin.  And  that  wasn't  bad 
he  said  about  my  voice,  either.  Well,  well  j  it 's  a  good 
thing,  Will,  my  boy,  that  he  sees  one  thing  in  you  that's 
sweet,  for  he  thinks  that  on  most  points  you  're  sour  enough 
to  make  a  fellow's  eyes  jump  out  of  his  head." 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  folly,  the  boy  had  been  touched  and 
pleased  by  the  master's  kindly  words  and  look,  although  he 
would  not  have  confessed  it  for  a  kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Comer,  the  little  prayer-meeting  was 
discussed  with  no  less  animation  and  interest.  As  the 
loungers  sauntered  into  the  bar-room,  or  hung  about  the 
door  of  the  tavern,  each  had  some  mocking,  sneering  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  those  who  had  spent  the  last  hour  in  Mrs 
Tracy's  room. 

"  There  wasn't  half  as  much  fun  as  we  thought  there  'd 
be,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  who  had  attempted  to  bear  Simp- 
son out  in  his  opposition.  "  The  fellers  let  Snobby  brow- 
beat 'm.  And  then  Ed  Bailey,  he  went  over  to  their  side 
when  we  tried  to  make  a  muss.  Are  you  a  goin'  to  be  a 
Methody,  Ed  1 "  he  added,  turning  toward  Bailey,  who  was 
leaning  against  the  door. 

"  No ;  I  ain*t  goin'  to  do  nothin*  of  the  sort,"  answered 
Bailey,  gruffly ;  "  but  I  like  fair  play,  and  I  '11  see  it,  too, 
even  on  the  side  of  the  Snobs.  We  ain't  got  no  business  to  go 
into  his  room  and  get  up  a  row.  If  we  don't  like  his  doin's, 
we  can  stay  out     He  's  got  a  right  to  his  own  premises." 

"  I  guess  he  thinks  so,"  said  another  young  fellow,  who 
stood  near.  "  He  looked  like  he  did  when  he  stood  behind 
that  'ere  desk,  eyein'  of  us  all  when  we  was  hallooin'  and 
whistlin'.  He 's  a  pretty  Hvely  kind  of  a  chap,  too ;  he  ain't 
none  of  your  snivellin',  cantin'  sort,  but  he  '11  do  what  he  sets 
out  to,  if  it  costs  him  all  he 's  got.  You  'd  better  look  out 
for  him,  Milward." 
^'He'd  better  look  out  ioi  loiTQaeli"  returned  the  bar- 
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keeper,  whose  temper  had  been  exceedingly  disturbed  by 
the  fact  of  Bailey's  having  taken  part  with  the  new-comers 
against  his  friends  and  supporters.  "  If  he  meddles  with 
me  or  my  business,  it'll  be  the  worse  for  him.  He'd 
better  try  it." 

"And  you'd  better  let  him  alone,  if  you  know  what's 
good  for  yourself,"  replied  Bailey,  sullenly.  "  The  place  is 
his  own ;  and  if  he 's  meddled  with,  his  people  are  ready  to 
look  after  him,  I  guess ;  and  it  *11  be  about  as  good  for  us 
not  to  have  'em  peerin*  too  close  into  our  afifairs,  Milward. 
Give  me  a  glass  o'  Jamaica." 

He  tossed  some  money  down  on  the  counter  as  he  spoke, 
and  Milward  bustled  about  to  prepare  what  he  had  asked 
for.  Bailey  was  too  influential  a  person  among  his  cus- 
tomers for  him  to  ofifend  him  lightly ;  and  it  was  in  quite 
an  altered  tone  that  he  answered,  as  he  set  the  glass  down 
before  him — 

"  No  offence,  Ed ;  but  a  feller  don't  like  to  be  interfered 
with.  I  don't  mean  no  harm  to  the  chap,  'specially  if  you  've 
taken  a  likin'  to  him." 

"  I  ain't  taken  no  likin'  to  him,"  returned  Bailey,  fiercely, 
quite  unmollified  by  his  friend's  suavity.  "What's  he  to 
me,  I  'd  like  to  know  ?  But  I  won't  see  nobody  nor  nothin', 
not  even  a  dog,  run  down  unfair.  What 's  the  Snobs  to  us, 
anyhow  1  Let  them  go  their  gait,  and  we  '11  go  our  own. 
Come  on,  boys,  I  '11  treat  all  round." 

Whatever  ailed  Bailey  that  afternoon,  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  leaning  toward  the  change  of  feeling  with  which  one 
of  his  companions  had  charged  him.  Not  a  man  of  all  the 
company  was  more  loud  and  boisterous  than  he ;  none  drank 
deeper,  nor  played  more  desperately. 

"  Ijook  a  here,  Milward,"  said  one  of  his  customers,  as 
the  tavern-keeper,  late  in  the  evening,  returned  to  the  bar 
from  which  he  had  been  absent  a  short  time ;  "  Ed  don't 
look  very  Methody  just  now," 
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"  Oh !  I  know  lie 's  all  right,"  answered  the  man,  with  a 
coarse  laugh,  as  he  glanced  at  Bailey's  prostrate  form, 
stretched  upon  the  floor  in  a  heavy  stupor.  **  I  ain't  much 
afraid  they  11  catch  him.  He  always  had  ridikerlous  kind 
of  notions  about  stickin*  up  for  the  weak  side  of  a  fight, 
that 's  alL  Them  pious  folks  'U  never  come  it  over  him. 
He  *8  safe  to  lie  here  this  way  every  night  that  he 's  got 
money  in  his  pocket." 

As  the  man  spoke,  a  figure  rose  from  a  chair  at  the  farther 
side  of  the  room,  and  came  slowly  forward.  It  was  the  girl 
with  the  baby.  She  held  it  still ;  it  lay  asleep  in  her  arms 
as  she  walked  slowly  across  the  floor,  passing  among  the 
miserable  forms  which  lay  upon  the  dirty  boards,  or  sat 
sunk  in  a  heap  upon  the  chairs  around  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  a  look  of  aversion  and  repugnance 
on  her  thin  face. 

"  Why,  MoUie,  is  that  you  ? !'  said  Mil  ward,  as  she  came 
near  him.     "  I  didn't  know  you  was  back  there." 

"  I  was  chill,  and  came  in  to  get  warm — ^me  and  baby.*' 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  dull,  heavy  tone ;  but  the 
listless  voice  took  an  accent  of  tenderness  as  those  two  little 
syllables  left  her  lips,  and  the  weary  eyes  looked  lovingly- 
down  at  the  small  bundle  in  her  arms. 

**  What 's  the  matter,  girl  ?     You  're  down  to-night." 

**  Not  down  so  far  as  that,"  she  said,  touching  Bailey's 
motionless  figure  with  her  foot. 

"  No,"  answered  the  man,  with  a  laugh.  **  But  you  're 
pale  and  cold,  Mollie.  Come  along,  and  I  '11  give  you  a  glass 
to  warm  you  up.  What  makes  you  look  so  ?  You're  enough 
to  frighten  the  little  chap,  if  he  wakes  and  looks  at  you." 

"  It 's  just  him  as  makes  me  look  so,"  returned  the  girl, 

fixing  her  eyes  on  Mil  ward's  face.     "I'm  thinking  that 

that 's  the  way  he  '11  lie  maybe,  one  of  these  days,  if  you 

Jive  long  enough  to  tempt  him.     That  is,  if  he  has  money 

in  his  pocket"  she  added,  with  a  sneer. 
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The  man  looked  at  her  in  silent  amazement  for  a  moment ; 
then  he  said,  almost  timidly,  *'Why,  Mollie,  girl,  what's 
come  to  you  ? " 

"  I  don't  knpw,"  she  answered — "  I  don't  know  at  all 
what 's  come  to  me ;  but  I  know  I  hate  this  place,  and  I 
hate  you,  Joe  Mil  ward,  and  I  hate  this  low,  wicked  life 
worse  than  either.  And  I  know  one  thing  more  ;  and  that 
is,  that  my  little  child  (and  that  sweet  thrill  rang  through 
her  voice  again),  my  little  child  shall  be  saved  from  it  if  his 
mother  can  save  him.  You  took  away  my  husband  and  his 
father  from  me,  but  you  shall  not  take  his  mother  from  him 
too,  for  I  will  never  set  my  foot  in  this  wretched  den  again;" 
and  passing  him  with  a  quick  step,  she  went  out  into  the 
night,  leaving  Milward  standing  looking  after  her,  too  much 
astonished  to  answer. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  ''if  it  don't  beat  alL  She's 
taken  a  pretty  sudden  turn." 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  man  could  scarcely 
believe  his  own  senses.  Three  years  before,  Mary  Allen's 
parents,  both  in  Milward's  employ,  and  both  the  victims  of 
his  miserable  traffic,  had  died,  leaving  her  in  his  house 
friendless  and  alone ;  and  he  had  allowed  her  to  remain 
there  in  return  for  such  services  as  she  could  render. 

Two  years  ago  this  Sabbath  night,  she  had  married  a 
young  man  whom  Milward  had  just  engaged  as  bar-tender. 
Scarcely  a  month  had  passed,  when  she  found  that  her  young 
husband  was  falling  under  the  influence  of  the  landlord  and 
his  friends  j  and  eighteen  months  afterwards,  he  was  killed  in  a 
drunken  quarrel  in  the  tavern.  Only  eighteen  years  of  age,  with 
a  little  baby  a  few  weeks  old  to  be  cared  for,  the  poor  girl  knew 
no  other  home  to  which  to  turn;  and  she  had  lived  on  in  the 
wretched  place  ever  since,  a  miserable,  hopeless  life,  but  a  life 
from  which  she  seemed  to  have  no  energy  nor  even  a  desire  to 
escape.  It  was  no  marvel  that  Milward,  accustomed  to  seeing 
her  pass  listlessly  to  and  fro,  apparently  unmovedb^  ^\s^<^l*^^ 
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scenes  which  were  daily  enacted  before  her,  should  be  utterly 
surprised  and  confounded  by  her  sudden  attack  upon  him. 

Mollie  had  walked  rapidly  up  the  main  street  of  the  vil- 
lage for  some  distance,  and  then  turning  sharply  from  it  into 
a  narrower  road,  had  begun  to  ascend  the  long  hill  toward 
Drayton  HalL  She  had  gone  on  for  part  of  the  way,  when, 
suddenly  pausing,  she  began  to  look  about  her  as  if  not  quite 
certain  where  she  was  going. 

"  Why,  what  am  I  about  ? "  she  said,  at  length,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  head,  as  if  she  were  dazed.  '^  I  'm  on  the 
Hall  road ;"  and  turning,  she  began  slowly  to  retrace  her 
steps. 

"  Where  shall  I  go  ? "  she  said  to  herself,  when  she  had 
walked  back  some  distance  toward  the  village  again.  *^  He 
mustn't  be  out  here  much  longer.  It 's  growing  so  cold  and 
sharp ;"  and  taking  off  the  thin  shawl  which  covered  her 
shoulders,  she  wrapped  it  about  the  child  who  still  slept 
peacefully  in  her  arms. 

By  and  by  she  passed  a  deserted  bam.  She  paused  a 
moment,  as  if  half  inclined  to  enter;  but  changing  her  mind, 
went  on  again,  walking  very  fast  to  keep  herself  warm,  for 
she  was  only  half-clad,  and  the  night  was  damp  and  chilly. 

But  after  a  while  her  steps  began  to  lag ;  she  was  growing 
very  weary,  and  there  was  no  place  of  shelter  anywhere 
within  sight. 

"  I  must  have  come  round  by  some  wrong  path,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  Where  am  I,  I  wonder  ?  Oh,  deary  me !  I  'm 
on  the  mountain  road,  and  there 's  never  a  house  nor  a  barn 
anywhere  near  this.     I  '11  have  to  go  back." 

With  a  sigh  she  turned  again  on  her  steps.  The  baby 
stirred  with  a  fretful  cry.  She  rocked  him  gently  to  and 
fro,  whispering  softly — 

"  Don't  cry,  sweet,  don't.  Mother  can't  bear  it  just  now. 
We  '11  find  a  roof  to  cover  us  soon.  But  I  can't  go  back  to 
thai  hole.    Never,  never ! " 
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When  lie  was  quiet  again  she  went  on,  and  after  a  while 
reached  the  old  bam  which  she  had  passed  before.  She  did 
not  hesitate  now,  but  going  directly  in,  was  about  to  seat 
herself  on  a  dark  object  near  the  shattered  door- way,  when 
the  thing  moved ;  and  starting  up  with  a  cry,  she  found  that 
what  she  had  taken  in  the  darkness  for  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
was  a  cow.     The  animal  rose,  and  walked  slowly  out. 

"She  must  have  left  a  warm  spot  there,  baby  dear,*' 
whispered  the  young  mother.  **  We'll  lie  down  where 
she  lay." 

It  was  a  hard  bed,  with  not  even  a  billet  of  wood  for  a 
pillow  ;  but  the  girl  was  exhausted  with  her  long  walk,  and 
scarcely  had  her  head  touched  the  floor  before  she  fell 
asleep.  A  troubled  sleep  at  first,  broken  by  dreams  of  Mil- 
ward,  who  seemed  to  be  dragging  her  baby  from  her ;  then 
of  Austin  and  old  Christy ;  but  by  and  by  she  lay  quiet 
and  still,  the  baby  clasped  close  to  her  breast. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

IN  THE  OLD  BABN. 


It  was  long  after  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 
when  Mary  Allen,  disturbed  by  the  fretful  wailing  of  her 
baby,  woke  from  the  heavy  sleep  into  which  she  had  fallen. 
An  indistinct  consciousness  that  the  child  had  been  crying 
for  a  long  while  was  floating  dimly  through  her  mind,  but 
she  did  not  seem  able  to  exert  herself  to  tend  it.  She  lay, 
with  her  eyes  half-closed,  listening  to  its  moans  with  a  vague 
idea  that  it  needed  something,  and  that  she  ought  to  rouse 
herself ;  yet  with  such  an  utter  lack  of  energy  both  of  body 
and  mind,  that  the  mere  effort  to  turn  her  head  to  look  at 
her  child  was  greater  than  she  seemed  able  to  make. 

But  after  a  while  the  fretful  wail  changed  to  &  «has:^^^ 
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cry ;  and,  with  a  startled,  frightened  sort  of  feeling,  the  girl 
tried  to  raise  herself.  Tried  in  vain  at  first,  sinking  weakly 
back  upon  the  floor  when  she  had  scarcely  more  than  lifted 
her  head  from  the  hard  boards. 

"  Given  out  at  last,"  she  said.  "  I  wondered  how  soon  it 
would  come.     I  suppose  I  '11  never  get  up." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  dull,  listless  tone,  as  if  it 
mattered  nothing  to  her  whether  she  ever  rose  or  not ;  and 
she  lay  quiet  once  more  until  the  baby's  sharp  cry  roused 
her  again.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  almost  stupidly ;  and  then,  suddenly,  as  if  the 
conviction  had  just  flashed  upon  her,  she  said — 

"  Can  he  be  hungry  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  it  *s  morning ;  he  must 
be  hungry." 

She  tried  again  to  rise ;  but  failing,  and  finding  the  baby, 
in  her  weakness,  too  great  a  burden  for  her,  laid  him  down 
upon  the  floor ;  and  then,  struggling  up  upon  her  hands  and 
knees,  crept  across  the  boards  to  an  old  hay-rick,  and  holding 
fast  to  it,  at  length  managed  to  stand  upon  her  feet.  Her 
head  swam  dizzily  with  the  effort,  and  she  staggered  back 
feebly  against  the  uncertain  support.  Her  mouth  was  dry, 
and  burning  with  fever;  and  feeling  as  if  she  must  have  water, 
she  picked  up  a  rusty  tin  cup  which  lay  on  the  floor  near  her, 
and  clinging  to  the  wall  crept  to  the  door- way.  She  looked 
out,  hoping  to  see  some  little  spring  of  water,  or  even  a  puddle 
by  the  roadside,  where  she  might  cool  her  parched  lips ;  but 
it  was  all  as  dry  as  the  boards  beneath  her  feet.  She  was 
turning  back,  when  the  cow  which  she  had  disturbed  the  night 
before  came  slowly  round  from  the  other  side  of  the  bam. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  milk  her,"  said  the  girl.  "  Only 
I  'm  feared  to  let  go  the  door,  lest  I  fall.  So,  bossy,  so  I " 
and  she  looked  entreatingly  at  the  creature  as  she  drew 
nearer,  as  if  she  could  comprehend  her  words,  and  help  her 
in  her  great  need.  "YouVe  been  milked  already,  poor 
thing;  but  baby  is  starving,  and  I'll  die  of  thirst." 
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The  animal  stood  still  as  if  she  had  understood  every  word 
she  said.  Perhaps  she  was  won  by  the  low,  pitiful  voice. 
At  any  rate,  she  paused  close  beside  the  door- way ;  and 
sinking  down  upon  the  sill,  Mary  tried  to  fill  the  old  cup. 
At  first  her  weak  fingers  refused  to  aid  her,  but  after  a  little 
they  seemed  to  gain  some  strength,  and  by  and  by  the  cup 
was  filled  with  rich,  foaming  milk.  She  put  it  to  her  lips ; 
and  refreshed  and  strengthened,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
crept  back  to  the  spot  where  her  baby  lay,  still  wailing 
feebly,  for  his  louder  cry  had  been  but  momentary. 

She  took  him  in  her  lap ;  he  was  not  much  to  hold,  poor 
little  thing.  He  had  always  looked  as  if  a  fresh  breeze 
might  waft  him  away  some  sunny  morning ;  now,  as  he  lay 
with  closed  eyes  upon  her  knees,  quieted  for  a  moment  by 
the  touch  of  her  tender  hands,  the  tiny,  colourless  face  was 
absolutely  lifeless  in  its  expression.  And,  after  all,  he  would 
take  but  little  of  the  hardly-earned  breakfast.  What  he  did 
take,  however,  served  to  still  his  cries,  and  he  fell  asleep  on 
his  mother's  lap.  Mary  sat  looking  down  at  him  for  a 
while ;  and  then  her  own  eyelids  began  to  droop,  and  resting 
her  child  on  her  arm,  she  lay  back  upon  the  floor. 

But  she  did  not  sleep.  Her  mind  wandered  back  to  the 
past  day ;  not  to  its  last  miserable  occurrences  in  Milward's 
bar-room,  but  to  that  little  service  in  Mrs  Tracy's  room.  AH 
its  scenes  passed  before  her  as  if  they  were  actually  enacted 
again.  She  heard  the  rich,  sweet  voice  lifting  the  words 
of  the  gladsome  hymn,  joined,  after  the  first  moment,  by 
others,  voices  which  she  had  never  known  to  speak  a  holy 
word  before.  She  heard  the  pleasant  words  of  welcome ; 
then  she  saw  a  pale,  resolute  face,  glowing  with  earnest 
desire,  as,  the  short  conflict  over,  the  young  leader  sought 
help  and  comfort  and  strength  for  the  needy  hearts  around 
him  ;  and  then  that  other  face,  with  its  crown  of  silver  hair, 
looking  so  tenderly  round  upon  them  all,  while  the  old, 
faded  lips  told  the  story  of  the  80ii9NviwV,  ^eu\\.«v:^  OcS^^^ 
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loving  reception  at  his  father's  home.  She  smiled  as  it  came 
up  before  her,  and  the  smile  deepened  and  brightened  as 
that  picture  floated  by,  to  give  place  to  another — ^the  face  of 
the  boy  behind  the  desk,  who  had  seemed  to  know  so  well 
what  she  wanted ;  and  how  tried  and  troubled  she  had  been, 
and  to  be  so  ready  and  so  anxious  to  ask  God  to  help  her. 
And  then  the  words  of  the  second  hymn  came  softly  through 
the  air : — 

"  Just  as  I  am — without  one  plea. 
But  that  tby  blood  was  shed  for  me. 
And  that  Thou  bids*t  me  come  to  Thee— 
0  Lamb  of  God  !  I  come. 
"  Just  as  I  am — and  waiting  not 
To  rid  my  soul  of  one  dark  blot, 
To  Thee  whose  blood  can  cleanse  each  spot — 
0  Lamb  of  God  !  I  come." 

Slips  of  paper,  with  that  hymn  printed  on  them,  had  been 
scattered  on  the  benches.  She  had  taken  one  with  her  when 
she  left  the  room,  and  had  read  and  re-read  it  so  often,  that 
the  night  before  she  could  have  repeated  it  all  word  for 
word.  But  this  morning  her  head  was  in  a  whirl.  Even 
the  few  first  lines  bewildered  and  confused  her ;  and  when 
at  last  she  had  succeeded  in  recalling  two  verses,  the  rest 
seemed  like  a  medley  in  her  mind ;  and  when  she  attempted 
to  speak  them,  passed  away  from  her  like  a  mist.  She  felt 
blinded  and  lost,  and  put  out  her  hand  with  a  faint,  troubled 
cry.  Then  there  came  to  her  the  last  words  spoken  in  the 
old  room.  She  wanted  to  repeat  them,  but  they  floated 
from  her  too. 

"Dear  Father — lead  us — with  light. — Dear  Father — win 
us — from  sin,"  she  faltered ;  not  in  prayer,  but  in  a  vain 
effort  to  recollect  Christy's  petitions.  But  the  repetition  of 
the  words  served  to  calm  her ;  and  when  she  had  so  far  re- 
called them  as  to  say  connectedly — "  Dear  Father,  lead  us 
with  the  light  of  Thy  blessing,"  her  face  grew  calm  and 
composed,  &nd  her  lips  ceased  their  constant  restless  motion. 
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For  hours  she  lay  there,  not  sleeping,  but  in  a  heavy 
stupor— so  heavy  that  she  did  not  waken  even  when  the 
child  upon  her  arm  began  to  move  his  hands  and  limbs  with 
a  strange  twitching  of  the  muscles  which  would  have 
agonised  the  heart  of  any  mother  whose  loving  eyes  had 
watched  him  ;  nor  even  when  the  tiny  form  writhed  itself 
out  of  her  grasp  in  a  terrible  convulsion.  The  little  figure 
grew  still :  the  blue  eyes  stared  up  through  the  broken  roof, 
looking,  perhaps,  for  a  Home  where  it  might  rest,  and  for 
the  Elder  Brother  who  had  said — "  Suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  me ;  '*  and  the  long-drawn  breath  laboured  up 
painfully  through  the  small  chest ;  but  the  mother  knew 
nothing  of  it  all. 

About  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  cast  long,  slant  shadows  through  the  trees  along 
the  mountain  road,  Edward  Bailey  came  sauntering  up  the 
road,  with  his  hands  thrust  deep  down  into  his  pockets,  and 
his  head  dropped  forward  on  his  breast,  as  if  his  whole 
mind  were  engaged  in  studying  the  stones  and  earth  beneath 
his  feet.  If  any  one  had  asked  him  if  he  were  going  up  t^e 
mountain  to  visit  his  mother,  he  would  have  said  "  No,"  in 
as  decided  a  tone  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  use;  never- 
theless, this  was  third  time  that  day  that  he  had  found 
himself  (almost  in  spite  of  himself)  taking  the  way  towards 
his  home.  But  whatever  his  first  desires  and  inclinations 
had  been,  it  was  now  too  late  to  undertake  the  journey.  Yet 
he  went  on  in  an  uncertain,  objectless  manner,  farther  and 
farther,  until  he  had  passed  quite  beyond  the  turning-point 
of  his  two  earlier  walks. 

He  had  paused  to  look  up  at  the  sun  and  see  how  far  on 
in  the  day  it  might  be,  when  a  sound  like  a  moan  of  pain 
struck  his  ear.  He  glanced  about  him,  and,  seeing  no  living 
creature  near  but  a  few  head  of  cattle  grazing  not  far  away, 
supposed  that  some  noise  which  they  had  made  had  misled 
him  ;  and  was  about  to  turn  back  toward  tli^  N\iLai^^  ^V^^\jl 
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the  sound  came  again.  There  was  no  mistaking  it.  It  was 
the  groan  of  some  one — ^a  woman,  he  thought — in  great  dis- 
tress. The  tumble-down  barn,  which  for  years  had  stood 
as  a  sort  of  landmark  in  the  road,  was  just  before  him  ;  and 
he  hurried  toward  it,  wondering  if  some  starving  tramp  had 
crept  in  there  to  die. 

There  was  in  this  hard,  coarse,  wicked  man  one  purer 
vein.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  there  lay  a  little  weU  of 
sympathy  for  anything  that  was  weak  or  helpless.  The  waters 
of  that  well  had  been  tossing  and  swelling  ever  since  Frank 
Austin  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  lonely  old  mother  who 
longed  so  sorely  to  see  her  only  child  ;  the  sight  of  the  brave 
young  fellow  standing  up  firmly  against  so  many  strong  and 
unscrupulous  opposers  had  troubled  its  waters  again ;  and 
now  the  picture  which  met  his  eyes,  as  he  stepped  into  the 
old  barn,  touched  its  very  depths. 

"  MoUie !  Why,  Mollie  AUen  !  is  this  you  ? "  he  said, 
hastening  to  the  side  of  the  girl,  who,  her  face  flushed  with 
fever,  was  rolling  her  head  painfully  from  side  to  side  on  the 
hard  floor.     "  How  came  you  here,  Mollie  ] " 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him,  wildly  at  first, 
failing  to  recognise  him,  although  his  face  had  been  familiar 
to  her  from  her  earliest  childhood.  Then  a  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence awoke  in  her  eyes,  and  catching  at  his  hand,  she  cried 
eagerly — 

"  O  Ed !  you  '11  bring  him,  won't  you  1  You  was  always 
good  to  me,  never  mind  how  bad  you  was  to  other  folks,  'cause 
I  was  so  lonesome.     O  Ed,  bring  him,  bring  him,  quick ! " 

"Bring  who?  the  doctor?  'Course  I  will;"  and  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  for  he  had  knelt  down  beside  her. 

"  No  !  no  !     Not  the  doctor.      I  'm  dying,  Ed,  and  no 

doctor  can  stop  me.     I  'm  dying  with  my  sins  all  on  my 

head ;  and  there 's  nobody  to  help  me  !     I  want  him.     O 

Ed,  go,  go  ! "  and  she  pushed  him  from  her  with  trembling, 

burning  handa. 
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"  I  *11  go,"  he  said,  soothingly,  putting  back  the  hair  from 
her  hot  face  with  his  big,  coarse  fingers.  "  I  '11  go,  if  you 
can  tell  me  who  you  want.     Who  is  it,  Mollie  ? " 

"  The  boy,  the  Hall  boy ;  him  with  the  holy  face ;"  and 
the  great  eyes  looked  beseechingly  up  into  those  of  the  man 
who  bent  over  her. 

"  You  mean  him  as  was  the  boss  of  the  meetin*  yester- 
day 1 »' 

"  Yes,  yes.  O  dear  Ed,  good  Ed  !  go  and  fetch  him," 
she  cried  imploringly. 

"  Yes,  I  '11  go.  Be  quiet,  girl ;  do,  or  you  11  kill  your- 
self. And  I  '11  just  stop  and  fetch  the  doctor  too,  for  you  're 
awful  bad,  Mollie." 

"  Awful  bad  !  Ay,  I  am  awful  bad ;  but  it  ain't  the 
doctor  as  can  help  me.  But  maybe  the  boy  can.  Bring 
him  right  away.  If  you  wait  to  go  round  by  the  village,  it 
will  be  too  late.  Promise  me  you  'U  go  straight  to  the 
Hall." 

She  was  sitting  up  now,  stretching  out  her  hands  in  the 
agony  of  her  entreaty.  Bailey  laid  her  back  gently,  having 
taken  off  his  coat  and  folded  it  for  a  pillow  for  her  head. 

"  Lie  down,"  he  said,  "  and  I  '11  be  right  off.  I  won't  go 
to  the  doctor's  till  I  find  the  other  feller  and  fetch  him  over. 
Will  you  lie  still  while  I  'm  gone  ? " 

"  Yes/'  she  said,  more  calmly,  "  only  go." 

He  was  leaving  her,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  baby,  lying 
at  some  little  distance  from  her.  He  paused  an  instant, 
attracted  by  the  strange,  unnatural  look  on  the  tiny  face. 

"He's  fast  asleep,  poor  little  man,"  said  Mary,  feebly. 
"  Lay  him  dose  to  me." 

He  lifted  the  child,  bending  his  ear  cautiously  to  its  lips, 
to  see  if  it  were  breathing, — for  the  waxen  face  looked  more 
like  death  than  life, — but  he  could  hear  the  workings  of  its 
labouring  chest,  and  its  little  limbs  hung  limp,  not  stiff  and 
cold ;  and  so  he  laid  it  down  beside  the  ma^Xi'st^  ^'a.'^^ 
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nothing,  but  wondering  in  his  mind,  as  he  went  away, 
whether  either  woman  or  child  would  be  living  when  he  re- 
turned. 

"  Austin,"  said  Charlie*  Grant,  running  up  to  Frank,  as  he 
stood  in  the  play-ground,  bat  in  hand,  arranging  some  of  the 
preliminaries  of  a  game  of  base  ball,  *^  there  's  a  man  here 
that  wants  to  see  you.     Ed  Bailey,  he  says  his  name  is." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Austin,  "  I  know :  "  and  the  colour  rose 
in  his  face  somewhat. 

*'I  knew  him,  too,  as  soon  as  I  saw  him.  He's  that 
fellow  that  made  the  boys  sit  down  and  behave  themselves, 
when  they  were  making  such  a  noise  yesterday.  I  wonder 
if  he 's  come  to  apologise  for  them  1 " 

**  Not  much,  I  guess,  Charlie,"  replied  Austin,  laughing. 
"  Here,  Tom,  I  'm  wanted ;  take  my  place,  will  you  ?  "  and 
he  tossed  his  bat  to  Tom  Morrison,  who  stood  near  him. 
"Go  on  without  me." 

Bailey  was  waiting  at  some  distance  from  the  players; 
and  as  Frank  walked  rapidly  toward  him,  wondering  what 
his  errand  might  be,  he  came  quickly  forward  to  meet 
him. 

"  Can  you  go  along  with  me,  right  off  1 "  he  said  abruptly, 
as  soon  as  Austin  was  within  hearing.  "  There 's  a  woman 
very  sick  down  here,  and  she  wants  yer." 

"You  have  made  some  mistake,"  said  Austin,  looking 
much  perplexed.     "  It  cannot  be  me  you  want." 

"  Yes,  it  is,  too,"  replied  the  man,  roughly.  "  She  said 
as  'twas  the  one  what  was  boss  of  that  *ere  meetin'  down  at 
the  Widder  Tracy's.  Come  on,  now,"  he  added  anxiously. 
"  If  you  wait  to  stand  fussin'  about  it,  she  '11  die  afore  you 
get  there.  She  's  awful  sick.  I  know  it 's  you  she  wants, 
for  she  said  so,"  he  went  on,  seeing  that  Frank  looked  very 
doubtful  "  She  was  at  the  meetin'  yesterday,  and  she  seen 
jon  there.  Maybe  you  seen  her  there  ;  she  had  a  bit  of  a 
Jbabjr  with  ber," 
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"  Oh,  yes,'*  said  Frank,  "I  remember  her.  I  noticed  she 
looked  very  badly  yesterday." 

"  She  *s  been  kind  of  ailin'  this  long  while  back,  but  she 
must  have  been  took  pretty  sudden  at  the  last.  But  come 
along,  I  '11  tell  you  as  we  go  on  ;  there  ain't  no  time  to  lose, 
I'm  afeared." 

"  One  moment,  Bailey,"  said  Austin,  anxiously.  "  I  am 
more  than  ready  to  do  anything  for  the  poor  woman  ;  but 
I  'm  nothing  but  a  boy.  If  she  is  so  ill,  she  ought  to  have 
a  doctor  and  a  minister,  not  a  young  fellow  like  me.  I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  for  her." 

**  Yes,  you  would  too,"  replied  Bailey,  speaking  even  more 
roughly  than  usual  in  his  intense  eagerness.  "  It 's  just  a 
boy  she  wants.  She  called  you  *  boy,'  all  the  while  she  was 
a  screechin'  and  beggin'  for  you.  Come,  come  !  I  tell  you, 
you  shall  come  ! "  and  he  advanced  a  step  nearer  and 
grasped  Frank's  arm  angrily,  as  he  saw  that  he  still  hesi- 
tated. 

**  Why,  Austin,  what  is  all  this  about  1 " 

Never  had  Frank  been  more  glad  to  hear  Dr  Drayton's 
voice.  His  perplexity  and  bewilderment  were  set  at  rest 
almost  immediately ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  Doctor  heard 
the  story,  than,  at  once  comprehending  the  situation,  he 
advised  him  by  all  means  to  go  with  Bailey. 

**  Mrs  Morton  can  go  with  you  with  such  things  as  the 
woman  needs,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  drive  to  the  Parsonage 
and  let  Mr  Leonard  know  the  state  of  affairs.  I  was  going 
down  to  Graydon  this  afternoon,  at  anyrate.  Perhaps  Dr 
Buford  could  drive  over  to  the  barn,  if  I  stop  there  and  tell 
him  of  this  sad  case.  I  will  go  to  the  house  at  once,  and 
let  Mrs  Morton  prepare  whatever  is  necessary.  She  will  not 
detain  you  more  than  fifteen  minutes." 

"  Fifteen  minutes  ! "  said  Bailey,  harshly.  *'  Do  you 
suppose  that  woman  will  care  what  you  bring  her,  if  she 's 
got  to  pay  for  it  by  waitin'  fifteen  minutes  ?    Dldw't  -^of^ 

7» 
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hear  me  tell  yer  she  was  dym* ;  and  do  yer  think  Death's  a 
goin'  to  stand  waitin*  for  fifteen  minutes,  while  you  stuff  a 
basket  with  goodies,  as  she  *s  too  far  gone  to  touch  1  Come, 
boy,"  and  he  turned  from  the  Doctor  to  Austin,  "  if  you  've 
got  a  spark  of  that  mercy  you  was  a  talkin*  about  yesterday, 
come  to  the  poor  creetur,  for  I  bet  she 's  screamin'  for  yer 
like  mad  long  afore  this/' 

"  Go,  Austin,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  Frank  looked  at  him 
for  an  answer  to  this  appeal.  "  Mrs  Morton  and  I  will  fol- 
low you  as  soon  as  practicable." 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  when  Bailey,  catching 
Austin  by  the  sleeve,  hurried  him  away;  and  in  another 
moment  the  two  were  out  of  sight.  On  their  way  to  Mary's 
place  of  shelter,  Bailey  told  Frank  all  he  knew ;  but  that 
was  but  little,  except  so  far  as  the  girl's  every-day  life  was 
concerned ;  and  it  was  with  the  sensation  of  accepting  and 
undertaking  a  work  for  which  he  was  totally  unprepared  and 
incompetent,  and  to  which  he  was  entirely  new,  that  the 
boy  entered  the  dilapidated  old  barn. 

They  had  heard  her  voice  talking  wildly  and  despairingly 
as  they  neared  the  spot,  and  when  they  entered,  she  lay 
with  her  face  covered  with  her  hands.  She  did  not  remove 
her  hands,  nor  notice  them  in  any  way,  until  Bailey,  going 
close  to  her,  said,  in  a  tone  more  gentle  than  Frank  had 
supposed  him  capable  of  using — 

"  Mollie,  here 's  the  chap  you  wanted  to  see." 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him ;  then  stretched 
out  both  her  hands,  crying  imploringly — ■ 

"  Come  and  tell  me  !  Oh,  come  and  tell  me  !  The  old 
man  said  God  would  take  us  back ;  but  you  keep  saying, 
'  Just  as  I  am — just  as  I  am  !'  You  ring  it  in  my  ears  all 
the  while,  and  I  can't  go  back  just  as  I  am.  I  Ve  sinned 
and  sinned,  more  than  such  as  you  know ;  and  how  can  I 
go  just  as  I  am  ]  Tell  me.  You  're  brave  and  good.  I  saw 
iV  in  your  face  yesterday,  and  I  see  it  now,  though  you  look 
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so  pitiful  at  me.  I  *ra  dying,  boy  !  remember  that,  and  tell 
me  what  I  'm  to  do.  Oh,  hear  how  they  sing  it  over  and 
over  again — *  Just  as  I  am' — 

'Poor,  wretched,  blind, 
Sight,  riches,  healing  of  the  mind, 
Yea,  all  I  need  in  Thee  to  find — 

0  Lamb  of  God  I  I  come.* " 

She  ceased  her  tossing  to  and  fro,  and  the  fierce  pushing 
aside  of  the  imaginary  enemies  who  seemed  to  be  repeating 
the  refrain  for  her  torment,  to  look  into  Frank's  face,  as 
his  calm,  steady  voice  spoke  the  sweet  words  clearly  and 
distinctly — 

"  *  Just  as  I  am — Thou  wilt  receive, 
Wilt  pardon,  comfort,  cleanse,  relieve; 
Because  Thy  promise  I  believe — 

0  Lamb  of  God  1  I  come.' " 

Her  face  was  growing  less  and  less  wild.  She  lay  looking 
up  at  him  for  a  few  moments,  without  speaking ;  then  she 
said,  feebly — 

"  Sins,  sins  as  black  as  night.  My  soul  is  covered  with 
them." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Frank,  gently;  '*  but  if  you  are  sorry 
for  them,  Jesus  will  wash  them  all  away.  Ask  Him  to  make 
your  soul  white  and  pure.  Go  to  Him  now,  and  ask  Him. 
This  very  moment.  You  need  not  even  move ;  ask  Him  as 
you  lie  here." 

"  *  Just  as  I  am?*"  she  asked,  finding  the  wor<Js  suited 
to  her  need  ;  and  Frank  answered — 

**  *  Just  as  I  am — and  waiting  not 
To  rid  my  soul  of  one  dark  blot — 
To  Thee  whose  blood  can  cleanse  each  spol^ 
0  Lamb  of  God  !  I  come.'  " 

Again  she  lay  and  looked  at  him,  at  &ts>t.  \qVCft.  ^  \^HKa 
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brightness  in  her  face ;  but  soon  it  clouded  again,  her  lips 
trembled  and  quivered,  and  she  said,  with  a  despairing  sob 
in  her  voice — 

**  I  would,  I  want  to  ;  but  I  'm  afraid." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  afraid,"  said  Frank,  tenderly,  taking 
one  of  the  hot  hands,  and  stroking  it  with  his  cool  fingers. 
"  Jesus'  love  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  understand  it,  and 
are  almost  afraid  at  first  to  believe  in  it.  But  it  is  all  true. 
He  died  to  save  us.  He  died  that  He  might  wash  us  in  His 
blood,  and  cleanse  us  from  our  sins.  There  are  two  verses 
more  in  our  hymn.  Let  us  say  them  to  Jesus,  like  a  little 
prayer : — 

*  Just  as  I  am — though  tossed  about 
With  many  a  conflict,  many  a  doubt ; 
Fightings  within  and  fears  without^ 

0  Lamb  of  God  !  I  come. 

*  Just  as  I  am — Thy  love  unknown 
Has  broken  every  barrier  down  ; 
Now,  to  be  Thine,  yea  Thine  alone— 

0  Lamb  of  God  !  I  come.*  " 

Her  eyes  were  closed  when  the  last  words  left  his  lips ; 
and  thinking  that  she  might  be  sinking  into  a  doze,  he  did 
not  move.  Some  one — Bailey,  he  supposed — made  a  slight 
noise  at  the  doorway,  and  he  raised  his  hand  to  silence  him ; 
but  did  not  turn  for  fear  that  he  might  disturb  her.  After 
a  while  she  stirred  a  little,  her  lips  moved,  and  bending  his 
head,  he  heard  the  one  word,  **  Wonderful!"  whispered,  as  if 
to  herself.  Just  then,  Dr  Buford  came  softly  in,  looked  at 
her,  and  went  out.     She  moved  again. 

"  Where  *s  baby  ?  "  she  asked,  quietly. 

Glancing  downward,  she  saw  the  little  face  resting  against 
her  arm.  She  watched  it  for  a  moment,  then  she  looked  at 
Prank. 

^'Did  you  know  1  **  she  wliiapeted. 
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He  did  not  answer  at  once,  for  he  was  uncertain  whether 
her  iniud  was  wandering  or  not. 

"  He  has  gone  before  his  mother,"  she  said,  quietly,  with- 
out even  a  tremor  in  her  voice.  "Dear  little  baby.  Mother's 
little  blessing." 

The  dark  lashes  fell  again  on  the  sunken  cheeks.  Dr 
Buford  stole  in,  hearing  her  voice,  and  Frank  motioned  him 
toward  the  baby.  He  leaned  down  and  looked  into  the 
small  face,  shook  his  head,  and  as  the  mother  stirred,  moved 
back  out  of  sight.  It  might  trouble  her  to  see  him,  and  his 
skill  was  useless  here. 

But  she  did  not  open  her  eyes.  Her  baby's  face  was  the 
last  she  saw  on  earth ;  for  when,  an  hour  after,  the  blue- 
veined  lids  were  slowly  raised,  the  dark  eyes  were  looking  up 
toward  the  sky,  which  shone  down  upon  her  through  the 
broken  roofing.  A  moment  she  lay  gazing  upward,  a  bright 
smile  playing  softly  on  her  lips,  her  hand  still  clasping 
Austin's  fingers — 

"  *  Just  as  I  am' — *  Love  unknown' — *  Thine  alone.' " 

The  sweet  smile  faded,  the  hand  loosened  its  clasp ;  and 
Frank  rose  very  quietly,  and  went  out  to  the  little  group  in 
the  doorway. 


CHArTEK  VII. 


JOE  milward's  visit. 


For  a  week  or  two,  it  seemed  as  if  the  prayer-meetings  in 
Mrs  Tracey's  room  were  likely  to  prove  a  great  success.  The 
schoolboys  were  interested  in  it ;  partly  because  it  was  some- 
thing new,  and  partly  because  they  had  all  been  much  touched 
by  the  story  of  Mary  Allen.   With  the  people  at  Ilia  GorsNKt^ 
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the  interest  was  very  much  of  the  same  order;  and  for  three 
or  four  Sabbaths,  the  room  was  so  well  filled  that  Frank  was 
delighted  with  the  result  of  his  effort. 

But  little  by  little  the  number  decreased.  The  boys  began 
to  tire  of  it.  After  all,  it  was  very  Hke  other  prayer-meet- 
ings ;  and  the  morning  and  evening  services  in  the  church 
were  about  enough,  they  thought,  without  a  third  meeting 
in  the  afternoon.  Will  Seaton  persevered  for  about  a  month 
in  his  attendance,  and  then  came  to  Frank  one  afternoon 
with  the  announcement  that  he  didn't  feel  very  "  full  of 
sing,"  and  he  thought  he  wouldn't  go  down  to  Milward's 
that  day. 

That  defection  was  one  of  some  importance,  for  there  was 
not  a  voice  in  the  school  to  equal  Will's ;  but  Frank  made 
no  objection,  and  managed  as  best  he  could  with  regard  to  a 
chorister,  asking  assistance  from  one  and  another  from  Sab- 
bath to  Sabbath,  for  Will  did  not  volunteer  his  services 
again.  The  little  company  dwindled  and  dwindled,  until 
at  last  there  were  at  times  none  present  except  Frank,  Laur- 
ence Bronson,  Christy  and  his  boys,  and  the  old  woman 
who  had  come  in  on  that  first  Sabbath,  and  had  been  a 
regular  attendant  ever  since. 

Edward  Bailey  had  never  made  his  appearance  there  since 
Mary  Allen's  death.  Frank  had  hoped  much  from  the  feel- 
ing he  had  manifested  for  her ;  but  apparently  his  hopes 
were  groundless,  for  the  report  of  his  misdoings  rather  grew 
than  lessened,  and  he  avoided  all  intercourse  with  Austin 
with  studied  pertinacity.  More  than  once  Frank  had  at- 
tempted, on  meeting  him,  to  draw  bim  into  conversation ; 
but  all  his  efforts  were  repelled  with  contemptuous  indiffe- 
rence. Perhaps,  if  the  boy  had  known  that  Bailey  invari- 
ably took  up  his  position  on  Sabbath  afternoons  outside  the 
tavern,  where  he  could  hear  every  word  of  the  hymns  as  they 
floated  out  through  the  open  windows,  and  could  often  catch 
whole  aentencea  of  the  abort  addte^^e^  and  the  Scripture 
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which  was  read,  he  would  have  felt  less  disheartened  with 
regard  to  him.  Somehow,  he  had  taken  a  special  interest 
in  this  young  man.  He  was  not  a  little  disappointed  when 
he  found  him  so  utterly  unapproachable  ;  and  there  was  so 
little  to  encourage  him,  that  the  disappointment  affected  him 
more  seriously  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 

"  You  're  not  losing  heart,  are  you,  Frank  1 "  asked  Laur- 
ence, as  they  walked  down  toward  the  Corner  one  beautiful 
afternoon. 

Frank  had  scarcely  spoken  since  they  left  the  Hall ;  and 
was  tramping  silently  along  the  road,  with  a  face  whose 
gravity  betokened  very  serious  thought. 

"  No,  scarcely  that,"  he  answered.  *^  Things  don't  look 
very  hopeful  just  now,  we  must  confess  ;  but  they  must  look 
a  good  deal  worse  than  this  before  I  give  up  the  ship.  I 
was  thinking,  when  you  spoke,  what  a  grand  help  Allan 
Haywood  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  with  us.  Dear 
old  boy  !  He  was  such  a  quiet  fellow,  and  yet  such  a  regular 
go-ahead  in  anything  like  this." 

"  Yes,  and  it  isn't  only  in  this  sort  of  thing  that  we  miss 
him,"  replied  Laurence,  gravely.  "The  Hall  misses  him, 
Frank.  He  gave  our  set  a  tone  which  made  it  felt  all  through 
the  school.  We  are  not  what  we  used  to  be  when  Allan 
Hajrwood  influenced — with  his  will  or  against  it — every  boy 
in  our  class.  That  fellow's  high  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  steadfast  adherence  to  that  standard,  did  more  for  us 
than  he  knew,  or  than  we  knew,  either." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  time,  thinking  of  the 
boy  of  whom  they  had  been  speaking.  He  had  been  the 
close  friend  of  both  six  months  ago  ;  but  he  was  called  home 
to  his  Father's  house  above,  when,  as  it  seemed,  his  work 
on  earth  was  but  just  begun. 

There  was  a  tender  feeling  pervading  the  whole  school 
with  regard  to  Allan  since  he  had  been  the  victim  of  the 
cruel  fraud  of  Arthur  Bentley,  who,  iiom  \*laaX»  \i\ss\a,  V^^ 
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been  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  Pariah  in  the  Hall.  Neither 
he  nor  his  brother,  Professor  Bentley,  had  ever  been 
favourites  among  the  boys ;  but  since  the  day  on  whicli 
Arthur's  crime  had  been  made  known,  his  companions,  in 
their  utter  contempt  for  his  sin,  and  fierce  anger  at  having 
been  deceived  by  him  to  the  injury  of  Haywood,  had  almost 
ignored  his  existence  among  them.  Will  Seaton,  once  his 
best  friend,  had  never  spoken  to  him  since  the  occurrence ; 
and  the  boy  walked  among  his  fellows  as  entirely  alone,  per- 
haps more  so,  than  if  he  had  been  upon  a  desert  island  in 
the  midst  of  an  unknown  sea.  Mr  Grants  efforts,  on  the  day 
of  the  picnic,  and  the  aid  he  had  given  Tom  Morrison  in 
saving  Miss  Churchill  from  her  great  peril  on  the  same  day, 
had  done  something  towards  giving  him  a  less  trying  posi- 
tion in  the  school ;  but  even  now  the  place  he  held  was  far 
from  being  an  enviable  post. 

When  the  boys  entered  their  room  that  afternoon,  they 
saw  at  once  that  affairs  had  taken  a  new  turn,  either  for  the 
better  or  the  worse.  At  the  first  glance,  they  noticed  among 
the  unusually  large  number  collected  within  the  old  walls 
an  air  of  expectancy  and  interest;  and,  looking  round  to 
discover  if  possible  the  cause  of  the  suppressed  excitement, 
Austin  saw,  seated  in  a  corner,  a  wiry  little  man,  between 
whom  and  himself  the  attention  of  the  company  seemed 
to  be  divided.  He  knew  the  man  at  once;  he  was  Joe 
Milward,  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern  next  door.  What  was 
he  here  for  ?  Certainly  for  no  good,  if  one  were  to  judge 
from  the  expression  of  his  small  eyes,  and  thick,  heavy 
lips. 

The  truth  was,  that  Milward  had  determined  by  some 
means  or  other  to  put  a  stop  to  these  meetings.  If  Frank 
were  dismayed  by  Bailey's  conduct,  he  was  no  less  so.  For 
the  past  two  weeks,  Edward  had  absented  himself  very  fre- 
qnently  from  the  evening  carousals  at  the  tavern,  and  on  this 
^bbatb  and  the  preceding  one  \i^^  uo\.  e.Tv\.et^^  \\&  da^ta  at 
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all.  Going  out  to  seek  him,  Mil  ward  had  found  him  on  the 
afternoon  of  each  Sabbath  beneath  the  windows  of  Mrs 
Tracy's  room  ;  and  although  a  knot  of  young  fellows  wera 
standing  around  him,  making  all  manner  of  fun  of  the  ser- 
vices going  an  above  them,  the  tavern-keeper  was  sharp 
enough  to  see  that  Bailey  joined  with  but  little  spirit  in  the 
mockery. 

Besides  this,  he  had  refused  more  than  once,  on  some  fri- 
volous pretext,  within  the  last  few  days,  to  lend  his  aid  in 
the  petty  robberies  of  hen-roosts  and  the  like,  by  which  the 
loungers  about  Milward's  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
their  wants ;  and  all  these  "  notions,"  as  he  termed  them, 
of  Bailey's,  were  ascribed  by  the  wily  tavern-keeper  to 
Austin's  influence.  To  be  sure,  Edward  laughed  at  the 
efforts  of  the  Hall  boys  quite  as  sneeringly  as  any  of  his 
companions ;  but  that  did  not  blind  Milward  to  the  fact  that 
the  young  man  had  been  restless  and  uneasy  in  his  mind 
ever  since  the  day  of  the  first  meeting.  He  could  not  well 
afford  to  lose  Bailey's  influence,  nor  his  presence  from  his 
bar-room  ;  and  he  had  fully  determined  to  make  an  end  of 
these  troublesome  gatherings  in  Mrs  Tracy's  room,  if  oppo- 
sition and  threats  could  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Looking  at  him  as  he  sat  in  his  corner,  his  dark  face 
sharply  outlined  against  the  white-washed  wall,  Frank  felt 
sure  that  he  had  come  with  some  evil  intention,  and  fully 
expected  that  the  meeting  would  be  rudely  interrupted,  per- 
haps noisily  broken  up.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  ser- 
vices went  on  as  usual,  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by 
laughing  and  talking  among  the  boys,  but  entirely  unmolested 
by  Milward  and  the  three  or  four  coarse-looking  men  who 
sat  near  him.  The  tavern-keeper  wanted  to  know  what  it 
was  that  had  spoiled  Edward  Bailey's  thorough  enjoyment 
of  wickedness  for  wickedness*  sake,  and  so  he  sat  quietly 
attentive  until  the  meeting  was  drawing  to  its  close.  Then 
he  rose,  in  the  moment's  pause  bel^eeiL\Xi<^\a&\»V^\fi5:L'«»i^ 
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the  dismission  of  the  little  company  by  Christy,  and,  turn- 
ing towards  Austin,  said  in  a  manner  as  impertinent  as 
contemptuous  tone,  sneering  lip,  and  defiant  brow  could 
make  it — 

"  You  said,  young  man,  a  while  back,  that  this  meetin*, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  was  open  for  any  remarks.  I  Ve  got 
one  remark  to  make.  If  you  know  when  you  're  well  off 
you  '11  attend  to  that,  and  then  I  '11  have  no  more  to  say ;  but 
if  you  don't  take  heed  to  it,  you  11  hear  a  few  words  more 
from  Joe  Milward  that  you  may  like  still  less.  My  remark 
is  just  this :  You  Ve  got  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  cant  and 
fuss.     I  won't  put  up  with  it.'' 

If  Frank  Austin's  natural  pride  and  haughtiness  had  not 
been  already  brought  under  strong  control,  he  must  then  and 
there  have  forfeited  what  little  influence  he  had  gained  in 
his  unfruitful  field  by  a  sudden  outburst  of  angry  retort ; 
for  the  man's  insulting  look,  words,  and  manner,  were  insuf- 
ferable. Even  calm,  composed  old  Christy  turned  sharply 
toward  him,  his  wrinkled  face  flushing  and  trembling  with 
indignant  feeling. 

But  the  very  manner  of  his  being  led  into  the  kingdom  of 
his  Lord  had  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  Austin's  self-reliance 
and  self-esteem,  and  for  months  past  he  had  been  fighting 
with  this  proud  spirit ;  and,  though  often  worsted  for  the 
time,  had  gained  upon  it  slowly  but  surely.  Not  one  word 
of  anger  passed  his  firmly  set  lips,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  at  Milward.  When  at  length  he  did  speak,  it  was 
in  a  constrained,  unnatural  voice,  and  his  words  were  very 
few. 

"  You  must  allow  me  my  right,"  he  said,  "  to  worship  God 
as  I  see  fit  under  my  own  roof.  The  meeting  will  now  be 
dismissed." 

His  calmness  infuriated  Milward;  but  he  saw  plainly 

enough  that  it  was  forced ;  and  hoping  to  destroy  it,  and 

thereby  create  a  disturbance  w\iic\\.  \jo\M  Ioy  ever  end  all 
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Austin  s  efforts  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  motioned  Christy, 
who  had  already  stepped  forward,  to  one  side,  and  speaking, 
if  possible,  more  insolently  than  before,  said — 

**  Your  right !  I  'd  like  to  know  who  has  any  rights  at 
this  corner  but  Joe  Mil  ward !  Ain't  it  been  called  *  Mil- 
ward's  Corner'  these  five  years]  Now  look-a-here,  youngster ! 
you  may  stand  up  there,  and  defy  me  with  that  proud  face 
of  yourn  all  day ;  but  I  tell  you,  if  you  show  it  here  next 
Sunday,  you  '11  get  it  washed  in  mud,  and  then  ducked  in 
yonder  mill-pond,  so  sure  as  my  name 's  Joe  Mil  ward.  That 's 
the  other  remark  I  spoke  of.  Now  look  out  for  yourself!" 
and,  with  a  snap  of  his  fingers  almost  in  Frank's  face,  the 
man  walked  out  of  the  room. 

He  had  seen  that  he  could  not  urge  him  to  a  quarrel,  and 
keen  enough  to  know  that  in  a  war  of  words  he  would  be 
worsted  before  his  own  allies,  he  left  the  field.  He  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  his  friends,  and  Frank  and  Laurence, 
with  Christy,  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  for  the 
present  at  least. 

"  Will  he  do  what  he  says,  Christy  1 "  asked  Laurence, 
anxiously,  as  Frank,  turning  his  face  from  them,  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  He  will,  sir,  unless  force  is  used  to  prevent  him.  I  think, 
sir,  that  we  've  done  all  we  can  here.  One  soul  has  been 
brought  into  light  and  joy  through  these  little  gatherin's. 
Let  us  thank  the  Lord  for  that.  He  may  open  the  way 
for  us  some  time  to  bring  the  blessin'  of  His  gosj)el  to  more. 
But,  Mr  Austin,  dear  lad,''  and  he  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on 
Frank's  shoulder,  "  I  'm  thinkin'  He  isn't  ready  just  yet. 
It  has  been  dangersome  from  the  first ;  and  now  we  '11 
need  to  give  it  up,  and  just  wait  a  bit.  Milward  will  keep 
his  word,  but  so  keep  it  as  the  law  can't  touch  him,  he  's 
that  'cute  and  knowin'.  He 's  a  terrible,  dangerous  man, 
sir,  is  Milward.  It's  really  not  safe  for  you  to  try  it 
again,      I   thanked  the  Lord — iudeed,    1  XJascc^'^i^  ^^\cv 
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hearty — when  I  saw  Joe  safe  out  of  the  room  this  af temoon, 
and  you  unhurt,  Mr  Frank." 

"  I  thanked  Him,  too,"  said  Austin,  turning  toward  him 
with  a  smile. 

"  And  you  will  run  no  risks,  sir  1 "  pleaded  the  old  man. 
"Or  at  least  you  will  tell  the  Doctor  all  about  this  1  *'  he 
added,  feeling  very  sure  that  Dr  Drayton  would  keep  the 
boy  from  venturing  too  far  in  his  enthusiasm. 

"  Certainly  I  shalL  He  always  asks  me  the  result  of 
each  service  here,  and  he  shall  know  everything.  I  think 
with  you,  Christy,  that  we  '11  need  to  pause  and  consider 
a  little  ;  but  I  don't  believe  God  is  closing  this  door  against 
us.  We  had  better  go  down  now,  and  consult  as  to  our 
future  plans  at  some  other  time." 

No  one  spoke  to  or  molested  them  as  they  left  the  house, 
although  there  was  quite  a  company  gathered  on  the  piazza 
of  the  tavern,  who  watched  them  curiously  as  they  walked 
up  the  road. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

A  FLASH  OF  THE  DIAMOND. 

Dr  Drayton  had  listened  very  gravely  to  the  account  of 
the  events  of  the  afternoon  ;  and  when  it  was  concluded,  he 
sat  for  some  moments  without  speaking,  drumming  with 
one  hand  upon  the  table  beside  which  he  happened  to  be 
sitting,  with  a  look  on  his  face  which  Austin  felt  boded  no 
good  to  the  continuance  of  his  enterprise. 

"  This  is  rather  a  serious  business,"  he  said  at  length. 

*'  YeSj  BIT,"  replied  Frank,  ea^eiVj,  "\\»  does  look  a  little 
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serious  ;  but  you  don't  think  that  we  *11  have  to  give  it  iip, 
do  you  1     I  don't  feel  as  if  I  possibly  could." 

The  Doctor  smiled  that  little,  grave  half-smile  of  his  that 
Frank  had  learned  to  love,  as  he  said — 

**It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  you,  I  know, 
Austin ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  have  to  be  so.  I 
would  confide  in  Christopher  Dunn's  judgment  far  more 
than  in  my  own,  as  regards  the  feeling  and  the  probable 
action  of  these  people ;  and  according  to  your  own  testi- 
mony it  is  his  opinion  that  Milward  will  execute  his 
threats.  No  one  would  be  more  glad  than  I  to  see  a  refor- 
mation effected  in  that  lawless  place,  but  your  father  would 
never  pardon  me  if  any  evil  should  befall  you  there." 

Yes, — Austin  knew  that,  perhaps  even  better  than  Dr 
Drayton.  His  father,  a  bitter  scoffer  at  all  that  was  holy 
and  good,  had  so  far,  since  his  son  had  avowed  himself  a 
soldier  in  Christ's  army,  contented  himself  with  light  jest- 
ings  and  banter  on  the  subject,  thinking  this  new  idea  a 
mere  boyish  fancy,  out  of  which  he  might  with  ease  be 
ridiculed.  But  the  boy  knew  that  he  would  look  upon 
his  new  purpose  in  life  with  very  different  eyes  if  it 
brought  him  into  any  diflficulty  or  danger,  and  would  hold 
Dr  Drayton  sharply  responsible  if  any  trouble  arose  at 
the  Corner.  He  had  not  concealed  his  plan  from  his 
parents,  but  Mr  and  Mrs  Austin  knew  little  of  "  Milward's," 
save  that  it  was  a  poorly  kept  and  shabby  tavern ;  and 
when  Frank  had  written  that  he  intended  to  establish  a 
Sabbath-afternoon  service  there,  the  announcement-  had 
been  received  by  his  father  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  by 
his  mother  with  a  protest  against  his  association  with  such 
a  class  of  people. 

"  He  will  be  sure  to  catch  some  horrid  fever,  or  something 
of  that  sort,"  she  had  exclaimed,  when  her  husband,  telling 
her  that  he  had  a  grand  joke  for  her,  read  the  letter  aloud. 
"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr  Austin  j  "  Ik^t^  \a  \i"c>  ^\v^\  ^V 
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that.  For  my  part,  I  am  delighted.  Like  all  young  con- 
verts, as  they  call  them,  he  is  running  the  thing  into  the 
ground,  and  he  '11  sicken  of  the  whole  business  in  a  month's 
time." 

The  mocking  letter  he  had  received  in  reply  had  shown 
Frank  that  his  intention,  as  it  then  stood,  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference,  or  at  the  most  only  one  of  amusement, 
to  his  father ;  but  he  knew  very  well  that  if  Mr  Austin  sus- 
pected the  present  state  of  affairs,  he  would  at  once  forbid 
the  further  continuance  of  the  meetings,  and  would,  more- 
over, severely  blame  Dr  Drayton  if  he  permitted  his  son  to 
carry  them  on. 

**I  am  sorry,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  boy  sat,  with 
drooping  head,  and  anxious,  discouraged  face  before  him, 
attempting  no  answer  to  his  last  remark.  "  I  am  more 
sorry  than  I  can  tell  you  that  this  mission  has  failed  so 
soon.  And  yet,  Austin,  you  have  realised  a  rich  reward. 
That  poor  girl's  tossed  and  troubled  soul  might  have  been 
lost  in  the  dark  waters,  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  little 
gatherings.  You  told  me,  my  son,''  and  he  laid  his  hand 
kindly  on  Austin's  bowed  head,  "  when  you  first  thought 
of  establishing  these  meetings,  that  you  were  *  just  hungry  * 
to  do  something  for  Christ.  Your  Master  knew  the  long- 
ing, the  hunger  of  your  soul ;  and  I  think  that  He  has  fed 
you  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat.  It  seems  as  if  He  were 
for  the  present  taking  the  work  out  of  your  hands ;  let  Him 
see  that  while  you  are  ready,  and  more  than  ready,  to  give 
your  strength  to  Him,  you  are  also  prepared,  if  it  be  His 
will,  to  wait  on  the  Lord.  Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  go 
down  to  church.  I  heard  the  procession  filing  through  the 
hall  a  few  moments  since,  and  I  presume  they  are  waiting 
for  us." 

They  left   the  room  together,  Frank  taking  his  place 

among  the  boys  in  the  lower  hall,  as  they  fell  into  line 

feady  to  march  down  to  l\ie  Gi^ydon  church;  and  the 
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Doctor  saw  no  more  of  him  until,  happening  to  turn  his 
head  during  the  sermon,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  boy's 
face  as  he  sat  in  the  pew  adjoining  his  own. 

Evidently  he  was  thinking  but  little  of  the  sermon,  if  one 
were  to  judge  from  his  anxious,  troubled  expression.  From 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  Dr  Drayton  pitied  him;  for  he 
knew  well  with  what  an  enthusiasm  of  devotion,  and 
of  enjoyment  too,  the  boy  had  undertaken  his  work,  the 
whole  fabric  of  which  now  seemed  to  be  lying  in  ruin  at  his 
feet.  He  felt  sorry  that  he  had  been  forced  to  dissuade 
him  from  persevering  in  it ;  sorry  also  that  their  interview 
had  closed  so  abruptly  and  unsatisfactorily.  The  longer  he 
watched  his  flurried,  flushed  face,  the  more  he  wanted  to  do 
something  to  console  and  cheer  him. 

The  service  was  concluded,  and  Frank  was  turning  to 
leave  the  seat,  when  Mrs  Drayton,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
master's  pew,  touched  his  arm,  and  whispered — 

"  The  Doctor  wants  you  to  wait  for  him  at  the  gate." 

"  I  have  to  see  Dr  Buford  to-night,"  said  Dr  Drayton,  as 
he  reached  the  entrance  to  the  church-grounds,  where 
Frank  was  waiting  for  him,  "  and  I  thought  that  we  might 
walk  down  there  together,  and  finish  the  conversation  which 
the  church-bell  interrupted.  You  look  as  if  the  air  might 
rest  and  invigorate  you." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,  sir,"  said  Frank,  gratefully. 

Turning  away  from  the  gate,  they  walked  slowly  down  to 
the  road  towards  Dr  Buford's  house,  which  stood  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  talking  earnestly  as  they  went  j  the 
boy,  in  his  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  using  every  argument 
he  could  employ  to  urge  his  plea  ;  the  man,  kindly,  but  re- 
sistlessly,  putting  them  all  down  one  by  one;  trying  to 
throw  in  little  crumbs  of  comfort  and  encouragement  by 
the  way,  but  steadily  discountenancing  the  pursuance  of  his 
desire.  Poor  Frank !  He  was  in  no  mood,  when  they 
reached  the  end  of  their  journey,  to  go  in  and  sit  do^w  lort 
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a  Umg  crmTensdlon  wixh  chatty  Mrs  Buford.  He  opened 
ihe  gate  for  Dr  Diajrtoii,  but  did  not  pass  through  himsell 

"  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  my  waiting  for  you 
out  here,  sir  ? "  he  asked,  as  the  Doctor  looked  inquiringly  at 
him.     *^  I  had  rather  not  go  in." 

'*  Certainly  not  Meet  me  at  the  cross-road  below,  at 
half' past  nine.  It  is  now  nine,"  he  added,  as  he  puUed  out 
bis  watch  and  held  it  toward  Frank,  in  order  that  he  might 
compare  it  with  his  own. 

"  I  will  be  at  hand,  sir ; "  and  the  boy  strolled  away  to- 
ward a  piece  of  woods  which  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  woods  were  al- 
most as  light  as  if  it  were  day.  It  looked  calm,  and  peace- 
ful, and  quiet  beneath  the  trees,  and  Frank  turned  in  among 
tlicir  leafy  branches,  with  the  hope  that  his  own  restlessness 
and  anxiety  would  be  calmed  by  a  walk  through  the  cool, 
soft  shallows. 

But  Bcarcely  had  he  stepped  off  the  main  road,  when  he 
was  suddenly  seized  from  behind,  while  two  rough,  coarse 
hands  crossed  his  face,  one  blinding  his  eyes,  the  other  clos- 
ing his  mouth.  For  an  instant  he  struggled  to  free  him- 
self ;  but  the  next  he  was  borne  heavily  down  to  the  ground, 
with  those  hard  hands  still  pressing  close  upon  his  lips  and 
cycH. 

ICvidcntly  there  were  at  least  three  in  the  party  which 
had  attacked  him ;  powerful  fellows  too,  if  he  judged  from 
their  handling.  lie  was  not  hurt,  and  he  lay  quite  still, 
trying  to  think  what  was  best  for  him  to  do — whether  to 
lie  quiet,  or  to  attempt  to  throw  them  from  him,  and  make 
his  escape  ;  wondering,  too,  how  it  was  that  they  had  stolen 
upon  him  so  unobserved,  for  they  had  come  from  the  road, 
not  from  the  woodland.  Then  ho  remembered  that  as  he 
had  stood  with  Dr  Drayton  at  the  gate  of  Dr  Buford*s 
plnco,   fivo  men  had  passed  them^  rough-looking  fellows, 
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bound,  as  he  had  supposed,  for  the  tavern  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  village.  If  he  had  recollected  that  they  were 
so  near,  he  might  not  have  thought  it  safe  to  leave  the 
road  j  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  fact  of  their  having 
passed  him ;  and  besides,  the  woods  were  not  thick,  but 
light,  well  cleared  of  under-brush,  and  used  constantly  as  a 
road  from  Graydon  to  Milton — a  little  settlement  four  miles 
farther  up  the  turnpike. 

While  Frank  and  the  Doctor  were  talking  earnestly  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  afternoon  in  the  library  at  Drayton 
Hal],  the  aflfair  had  been  discussed  with  no  less  animation  in 
the  bar-room  of  the  tavern.  The  result  of  his  attack  upon 
the  young  leader  of  the  new  enterprise  had  been  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  Joseph  Milward ;  and  the  more  he  thought 
of  it,  the  more  plainly  he  saw  that  he  had  been  worsted  in 
the  encounter,  and  the  hotter  grew  his  wrath  against  this 
interference  with  his  so-called  *•'  rights."  Besides  all  this, 
Edward  Bailey  was  again  absent  from  the  bar,  and  had  led 
away  with  him  two  or  three  of  Milward^s  most  constant  cus- 
tomers. Altogether  the  list  of  Austin's  oflfences  was  grow- 
ing longer  and  longer  every  moment.  No  words  were  too 
fierce  and  rough  to  be  applied  to  him,  no  curses  too  deep  to 
be  muttered  against  him,  until  finally  the  man  had  worked 
himself  up  to  a  perfect  fury  of  hatred  and  anger  against  the 
"  usurper,"  as  he  chose  to  call  him. 

His  abuse  and  invectives  had  excited  the  half-tipsy  crowd 
of  men  and  boys  who  filled  the  room  to  almost  as  great  a 
pitch  of  passion  as  that  to  which  he  had  brought  himself ; 
and  when  he  declared  that  Edward  Bailey  was  fast  going 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  that  in  a  short  time,  he,  the  quickest- 
witted  and  most  successful  rogue  among  them,  would  be 
lost  to  them,  the  room  fairly  rang  again  with  loud  threats 
and  denunciations.  Angry  declarations  that  the  thing 
should  be  stopped  at  once  j  that  they  would  not  even  wait 
until  the  next  Sabbath,  to  see  whether  the  interlopers  ha.d 
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been  daunted  by  the  experience  of  that  afternoon  ;  that 
the  first  time  they  caught  the  instigator  of  all  this  mischief, 
they  would  duck  him  in  the  mill-pond  as  Milward  had 
threatened,  and  so  forth,  filled  the  air  ;  until  the  host,  satis- 
fied that  the  work  would  be  done  without  his  personal  aid, 
began  to  choose  his  words  with  a  little  more  care,  lest,  if 
serious  evil  came  to  his  rivals,  he  should  be  held  responsible. 

After  a  time  the  tumult  had  somewhat  subsided;  and 
William  Simpson,  the  man  who  at  the  first  meeting  in  Mrs 
Tracy's  room  had  so  violently  opposed  the  offering  of  praj-er, 
had,  together  with  three  or  four  younger  men,  strolled  down 
the  village  street  for  a  little  walk  ;  intending,  however,  to 
return  to  the  tavern  to  spend  the  hours  of  the  night  in  their 
customary  manner. 

The  little  party,  all  half  intoxicated,  had  passed  Dr 
Buford's  house  just  as  Frank  declined  going  in  with  the 
Doctor;  and  no  sooner  had  they  parted,  than  Simpson, 
whose  dislike  to  Austin  was  almost  as  bitter  as  that  which 
Milward  entertained  towards  him,  proposed  to  his  com- 
panions that  they  should  then  and  there  execute  their  pur- 
pose, and  so  prevent  at  once  all  further  annoyance  from 
him.  The  plan  was  instantly  agreed  to,  half  in  earnest, 
half  in  joke;  and  Simpson  had  led  them  into  the  woods 
before  they  had  time  to  repent  of  their  decision.  The  cap- 
ture had  been  made  easily  enough,  the  boy  being  totally 
unsuspecting  and  unprepared  ;  and  Simpson  hurried  them 
on,  anxious  lest  they  should  be  discovered  before  their  pur- 
pose was  accomplished. 

"  Bring  him  along  to  the  pond,"  he  said,  roughly,  as  the 
others  having  aided  him  in  throwing  Frank  to  the  ground, 
stood  laughing  heartily  at  the  success  of  their  plan.  **  If 
you  don't  look  out  he  '11  give  us  the  slip,  or  some  one  will 
come  by,  and  we  '11  have  to  run  for  it.  Lend  a  hand  here, 
and  lift  him  up.  We  'U  cut  through  the  woods  to  the  old 
^^XiilL     There  '11  be  nobody  there  to  meddle  with  us,  and  if 
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he  don't  get  such  a  sousin'  as  '11  wash  the  stiflfness  out  of 
hira,  it  won't  be  my  fault." 

It  was  of  no  use  to  struggle.  Simpson's  hands  were  across 
his  face,  his  heavy  knee  pressing,  not  painfully,  but  still 
resistless! y,  upon  his  chest.  After  the  first  effort  to  spring 
up,  which  had  been  met  by  the  instant  seizure  of  four  pairs 
of  strong  hands,  and  a  muttered,  "  If  you  don't  want  to  be 
be  hurt,  youngster,  you  'd  best  lie  still,"  Frank  submitted 
to  the  force  of  circumstances,  his  blood  boiling  at  the  in- 
sult, but  his  judgment  convincing  him  that  opposition  was 
worse  than  useless.  In  another  moment  he  was  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  with  smothered  laughter  and  coarse  jests, 
borne  rapidly  through  the  woods. 

The  journey  was  not  a  long  one.  The  pond,  a  stagnant, 
muddy  piece  of  water,  lying  under  the  shadow  of  a  long- 
disused  mill,  almost  touched  the  borders  of  the  wood  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  on  the  opposite  side,  and  his  bearers 
were  not  long  in  reaching  it. 

"  Now  for  it,"  exclaimed  Simpson.  **  I  '11  keep  his  eyes 
covered.  Pitch  him  clear  into  the  middle,  and  then  run 
for  it  before  he  rises." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  one  of  the  group,  his  heart  failing 
him  at  the  last  moment.  "  Give  him  one  chance.  Maybe 
he  '11  engage  never  to  come  nigh  us  again,  if  we  let  him 
off  this  time.  Will  you,  Snobby,  on  yer  honour,  promise 
never  to  hold  no  more  o'  them  meetin's  ]  If  not,  here  you 
go.     Will  you  promise  1 " 

Simpson  lifted  his  hand  from  the  boy's  lips,  and  the 
answer  he  had  expected  came  firm  and  clear — 

"  No,  never  ! " 

"  In  with  him,  then.     One,  two,  three  !    Over  he  goes  ! " 

"  Not  if  my  name  's  Ed  Bailey  ! " 

The  whole  party  stumbled  and  staggered  backward,  al- 
most dropping  their  burden  ;  for  two  powerful  hands  caught 
the  helpless  figure  as  they  swung  it  forward,  ^^mw^S^^Si^ 
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such  strength  that  the  sudden  recoil  ahnost  brought  them 
all  to  the  ground. 

Startled  and  confounded,  the  men  slightly  loosened  their 
grasp.  Frank  made  a  spring,  but  they  were  too  quick  for 
him.  Their  hold  upon  him  tightened  again  ;  and,  with  an 
oath,  Simpson  exclaimed — 

*'  Stand  away,  Bailey  I     It 's  none  of  your  business." 

"It  is  my  business,  too.  Put  him  down,  you  mean 
scamps,  fightin'  five  to  one.  I  wouldn't  give  an  old  shoe 
to  buy  the  hull  crowd  of  yer.     Put  him  down,  I  say." 

"  Hold  on  to  him,  boys,"  said  Simpson,  seeing  that  his 
allies  looked  rather  hesitating ;  "  we  11  duck  him  yet.  He 's 
got  this  feller  right  under  his  thumb,  you  see.     Now  for  it ! " 

Frank  felt  himself  swung  forward  again.  He  struggled 
furiously  to  free  himself ;  Bailey's  hands  still  held  him  fast, 
and  between  the  two,  the  attempt  was  for  the  second  time 
defeated. 

Austin  heard  a  low,  muttered  curse,  a  scuffle,  a  heavy 
fall.  Then  he  was  suddenly  lifted  into  the  air,  flung  for- 
ward, and  the  next  instant  he  felt  the  green,  slimy  waters 
of  the  pond  close  above  his  head. 

In  another  moment  he  had  risen  to  the  surface,  and  was 
striking  out  for  the  shore.  To  his  surprise,  no  opposition 
was  offered  to  his  landing ;  and,  scrambling  up  to  the  bank, 
he  sat  down  to  wipe  from  his  face  the  drops  of  thick,  muddy 
water,  which  blinded  his  eyes. 

It  was  very  still,  and  turning  around  to  look  about  him 
as  soon  as  his  eyes  were  sufficiently  cleared  to  see,  he  found 
that  he  was  alone.  At  least,  he  thought  himself  so  on  the 
first  glance  ;  but  rising  to  his  feet,  he  saw  a  motionless 
figure  stretched  upon  the  grass.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  spring  forward,  bend  over  the  prostrate  form, 
and  lift  the  heavy  head  from  the  sharp  stone  upon  which  it 

^*  Bailey  I  Ed!"  whispered  tti^  \)o^,  attlving  to  staunch 
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with  his  water-soaked  handkerchief  the  stream  of  blood 
which  was  flowing  from  a  deep  cut  on  the  man's  head. 
"  Can  you  speak  1 " 

There  was  no  answer.  The  head  lay  like  a  lump  of  lead 
upon  his  knees,  and  the  great,  powerful  hands  hung  limp 
and  helpless  when  he  lifted  them.  For  a  moment  Frank 
sat  watching  him;  then  he  tied  his  handkerchief  tightly 
around  the  wounded  head,  and  laying  it  gently  down  upon 
the  grass,  ran  swiftly  back  through  the  road  over  which  he 
had  just  been  carried,  toward  the  village ;  and  a  loud,  sharp 
peal  at  the  door-bell  soon  called  Dr  Buford  to  his  assistance. 


CHAPTER    IX, 

HIDDEN  MANNA. 

"Why,  Frank  Austin  !"  cried  the  astonished  doctor,  as  the 
drenched,  pale  figure  in  the  doorway  met  his  sight.  "  What 
has  happened  to  you  1 " 

"  Jump  into  the  carriage,  quick  ! "  gasped  Frank,  having 
seen,  to  his  great  joy,  as  he  rushed  up  the  private  road,  that 
the  doctor's  carriage  was  just  turning  from  the  house  to  the 
stable.     "  He  *s  hurt.     I  'm  afraid  he 's  dying." 

"  Who  ?  Dr  Drayton  1 "  and  the  physician  whistled 
with  a  sharp,  peculiar  intonation  which  his  coachman  under- 
stood, as  he  snatched  his  hat  from  the  rack,  and  hurried  out 
upon  the  piazza. 

"What  is  it,  Frank?  There's  the  carriage.  Jump  in, 
and  tell  me  as  we  go." 

"  No,  no,  not  there  ;  the  other  way  ! "  and  Frank  grasped 
the  reins  as  Dr  Buford  turned  Ha  "hoxa^^^'k^^^X.crw^^^^'t'ii;^- 
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ton  Hall.  "Drive  toward  Milton.  It's  Edward  Bailey; 
he  is  almost  killed.'' 

"  But  what  is  this  all  about  ? "  asked  the  physician,  as 
his  horse  trotted  rapidly  down  the  road.  "  I  thought  that 
you  were  to  meet  Dr  Drayton  two  hours  ago  at  the  cross- 
roads. He  certainly  told  me  so.  And  yet  here  you  are, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  come  for  help  for  this  Bailey.  I  am 
completely  befogged,  boy.     What  does  it  all  mean  1 " 

"  I  hardly  know  myself,"  replied  Frank.  "  But  I  had 
scarcely  more  than  parted  from  Dr  Drayton  at  your  door, 
when  I  was  seized  by  a  party  of  those  roughs  from  around 
Milward's,  and  carried  off  to  the  old  mill-pond,  to  be  ducked, 
it  seems.  The  rascals  had  me,  for  there  were  five  of  them — 
big  fellows,  too,  they  must  have  been ;  and  there 's  no  know- 
ing what  might  have  been  the  end  of  it,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Bailey.  He  dashed  in  on  the  scene  yery  imexpectedly, 
BO  far  as  I  could  gather,  just  as  they  had  lifted  me  up  to 
throw  me,  and  caught  me  back.  They  had  covered  my  eyes 
so  that  I  should  not  identify  them,  I  suppose,  so  I  cannot 
tell  exactly  what  went  on ;  but  I  heard  a  violent  quarrel 
between  them,  then  the  sound  of  a  scuffle  and  a  fall,  and  I 
was  pitched  overboard  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it. 
I  wasn't  hurt,  though ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  make  my 
way  out  of  the  mess  with  which  I  was  covered,  I  scrambled  up 
the  bank,  to  find  to  my  astonishment  and  dismay  that  there 
was  at  least  one  fellow  who  had  not  escaped  so  easily.  Poor 
Bailey  must  have  been  thrown  in  the  fight,  and  have  struck 
full  upon  the  edge  of  that  sharp  ledge  of  rock  which  crops 
out  above  the  pond.      You  remember  it,  I  suppose,  sir  ] " 

"  Yes.     Is  he  badly  cut  1 " 

"  Very  badly,  I  'm  afraid.     He  was  senseless  when  I  left 

him." 

So  he  was  still,  when  they  reached  him.     He  lay  just  as 
Frank  had  placed  him,  his  face  turned  up  toward  the  sky, 
•^  bands  stretched  out  on  eiftiei  si^e,  \i^\^\^?.^  wid  atllL 
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"  Who  did  this  V  asked  the  doctor,  as  he  bent  over  him. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  The  voice  fiercest  in  the  quarrel 
sounded  like  that  of  a  man  who  was  very  violent  at  one  of 
our  little  meetings  when  they  were  first  started ;  but  they 
kept  my  eyes  covered,  as  I  said,  and  when  I  reached  the 
bank  again,  after  they  had  thrown  me  into  the  water,  there 
was  not  a  living  soul  here  but  this  poor  fellow.  They  must 
have  run  when  they  saw  what  they  had  done.  He  is  not 
dead,  is  he,  doctor  V^  and  Frank  bent  anxiously  over  his 
would-be  protector,  with  a  feeling  almost  of  love  swelling 
up  in  his  heart. 

"  No,  not  dead,  but  as  near  it  as  a  man  need  to  be.  His 
head  is  frightfully  injured.  I  have  some  ugly  work  to  do 
here.  Have  you  nerve  enough  to  help  me  ]  It  ought  to  be 
done  before  he  is  moved  ;  and  the  night  is  so  bright  that  I 
shall  have  no  diflSculty,  if  you  can  give  me  a  little  assist- 
ance." 

"  I  can  do  all  you  wish,  I  think,  sir,"  replied  Austin. 

**  Ugly  work  "  it  was  to  watch,  as  the  sharp  instruments 
did  their  cruel-looking  duty ;  but  Frank  stood  it  very  well, 
and  felt  richly  repaid  when,  having  bound  up  the  man's 
liead,  and  washed  the  blood  from  his  face,  the  doctor  said, 
in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction  : 

"  There,  the  worst  is  over  and  he  has  not  felt  it.  He 
might  have  died  on  the  road  if  we  had  not  been  able  to 
staunch  that  stream.  You  have  done  something  towards 
repaying  him,  Austin." 

■  Lifting  Bailey  into  the  carriage,  they  drove  slowly  toward 
the  village.  The  movement  seemed  to  rouse  him  a  little. 
He  opened  his  eyes  after  a  moment,  tried  to  lift  his  hand, 
and  muttered  thickly — 

"  No,  no.     Five  against  one." 

Then  the  heavy  eyelids  closed  again,  and  he  lay  quiet 
until  they  reached  Graydon. 

**  Where  can  we  take  him  ? "  had  beeu  Yt^x^s!^  c^t^^\<:>rsi. 
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when  Bailey  had  been  placed  in  the  carriage ;  and  the  doctor 
had  told  him  of  a  woman  who  owned  a  cottage  near  his  own 
house,  who,  he  thought,  would  be  glad  to  take  care  of  the 
man  for  a  slight  remuneration,  until  such  time  as  his  mother 
could  reach  him,  and  would  board  both  mother  and  son  if 
that  arrangement  proved  desirable. 

Passing  his  own  home,  Dr  Buford  turned  up  a  cross-road, 
and  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  trim-looking  little  house,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  garden.  It  was  now  past  mid- 
night; but  in  answer  to  the  physician's  loud  rap  on  the 
door,  a  head  was  thrust  out  of  the  window,  and  a  somewhat 
startled  voice  asked — 

"  Who 's  there  1 " 

"  Dr  Buford,  Mrs  Marsh.  Can  you  take  in  a  poor  fellow 
who  has  been  hurt." 

*•  Yes,  sir ;"  and  the  head  disappeared  from  the  window, 
to  reappear  after  a  very  short  interval  at  the  open  door. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  lift  that  heavy,  helpless  figure 
into  the  house,  and  the  doctor  no  less  than  Frank  was  glad 
that  Mrs  Marsh's  spare  room  opened  from  the  hall,  almost 
touching  the  front  door. 

"  We  '11  put  him  here,  poor  fellow,'*  said  the  kind-hearted 
woman,  "  because  it 's  bright  and  sunny  of  a  morning ;  and 
I  doubt,  doctor,"  with  a  glance  at  Bailey  as  he  lay  motion- 
less on  the  bed  where  they  had  placed  him,  "  I  doubt  he  '11 
not  leave  it  this  many  a  day." 

"  No ;  it  will  be  a  long  and  hard  pull  for  him,  if  he  gets 
through  at  all,"  said  the  doctor.  **  Now  let  us  have  him 
undressed  and  comfortably  in  bed.  He  will  probably  wake 
in  delirium,  and  he  may  rouse  up  at  any  moment." 

Austin  would  fain  have  remained  to  assist  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, but  the  doctor  would  not  allow  it.     Reminding  him 
that  Dr  Drayton  must  be  almost  frantic  with  anxiety  on  his 
account,  he  advised  him  to  go  at  once  to  the  Hall,  only 
pausing  to  leave  word  at  hia  o^n  Yioxi-a^  t\i^t  he  had  brought 
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the  wounded  man  to  Mrs  Marsh,  and  that  he  wanted  his 
coachman  to  come  to  him  there  immediately. 

The  fact  was,  that  Dr  Buford  looked  forward  to  a  night 
of  horror  with  poor  Bailey.  Fully  aware  of  his  habits,  he 
saw  that  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  a  delirium  of  the 
wildest  kind  when  he  awoke  from  the  stupor  in  which  he 
now  lay ;  and  he  knew  that  Frank  had  had  quite  excitement 
enough  for  one  evening.  So,  much  against  his  will,  Austin 
left  the  house  to  go  up  to  the  Hall. 

At  the  physician's  gate  he  met  Dr  Drayton,  just  starting 
for  the  old  mill.  He  had  stopped  as  by  appointment  at  the 
cross-roads;  and  at  half-past  nine,  Frank  not  having  ap- 
peared to  keep  his  part  of  the  engagement,  had  gone  on 
with  his  usual  unswerving  adherence  to  his  purpose,  sup- 
posing that  Austin  would  overtake  him.  But  when  he  had 
reached  the  Hall,  and  had  waited  half  an  hour  in  his  study, 
he  grew  very  uneasy,  and  started  out  again,  expecting  to 
meet  him  on  the  road.  Beaching  Dr  Buford's  house,  his 
anxiety  increasing  every  moment,  he  went  in,  in  the  hope 
that  Austin,  misunderstanding  him,  might  have  stopped 
there ;  and,  finding  him  gone,  lingered  longer  than  he  was 
aware  of  in  the  physician's  pleasant  parlour.  It  was  a 
forlorn  hope,  for  it  was  now  very  late  in  the  evening,  but  it 
was  the  only  one  he  could  find  to  cling  to.  There,  to  his 
great  relief,  he  found  Mrs  Buford,  who  told  him  as  much  as 
she  had  been  able  to  gather  from  Frank's  incoherent  story ; 
and  when  the  boy  met  him  at  the  gate,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  mill,  to  see  if  he  could  render  them  any  aid.  Thankful 
enough  he  was  to  see  him  unhurt,  especially  when  he  had 
heard  the  story  Frank  had  to  tell ;  and  when  he  bade  him 
**Good  night,"  having  given  his  consent  to  Mrs  Buford's 
plea  that  he  might  remain  with  her  until  the  morning,  the 
common,  every-day  words  were  spoken  with  such  earnest- 
ness, that  Frank  felt  that  they  meant  more  than  they  had 
ever  meant  to  him  before. 
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"  Good  night,  sir,"  he  said,  and  wrung  the  Doctor's  hand 
with  a  force  which  showed  that  he  had  appreciated  the 
strong  feeling  which  betrayed  itself  in  the  utterance  of  those 
two  little  words. 

Dr  Buford's  fears  with  regard  to  Bailey  proved  only  too 
true.  He  lay  for  an  hour  or  two  after  Frank  had  left  the 
house  in  the  stupor  in  which  the  boy  had  seen  him ;  then 
he  roused,  first  with  incoherent  murmurs,  which  grew  louder 
and  more  intelligible,  until  at  last  his  frenzy  became  so  fierce 
and  wild,  that  it  required  the  united  strength  of  his  three 
attendants  to  restrain  him  from  springing  from  the  bed. 
His  shouts  and  cries  were  terrible  to  hear ;  and  his  strength 
so  great,  that  when  morning  dawned,  Dr  Buford  had  to  send 
for  assistance,  it  being  impossible  for  himself  and  his  man 
to  control  him. 

For  three  weeks  he  lay  in  that  pleasant,  sunny  room  in 
Mrs  Marsh's  cottage,  raving  in  delirium,  or  lying  for  hours 
breathing  heavily,  with  half-closed  eyes,  which  noticed  no- 
thing that  passed  around  him.  Gentle  hands  ministered  to 
all  his  needs ;  a  mother's  loving  eyes  dropped  tears  of  pity 
on  the  forehead  drawn  and  wrinkled  with  pain ;  low  voices 
whispered  at  the  door  kind  inquiries  for  him  ;  merry,  boyish 
faces  grew  grave  and  tender  as  the  oft-repeated  answer  came 
back,  "  The  doctor  thinks  he  cannot  live ;"  and  the  usually 
noisy,  trampling  feet  crept  away  softly,  lest  the  sick  man 
should  be  disturbed. 

Day  by  day  the  strong,  stout  frame  dwindled  and  shrunk 
away,  consumed  by  burning  fever ;  the  hard  hands  grew  pale 
and  soft ;  the  dark,  coarse  face  lengthened  and  whitened ; 
until,  one  bright  morning,  as  his  mother  sat  beside  him, 
thinking  how  strangely  unlike  he  was  to  his  old  self,  the 
closed  eyes,  grown  wonderfully  large  and  deep,  were  sud- 
denly lifted  and  fixed  on  her  face. 

Startled  by  his  sudden  rousing  from  a  sleep  which  the 
doctor  bad  said  would  piove  \.\ift  \.\xtti\Tv^-^ci\s\\.  iat  life  or 
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death,  she  bent  her  face  down  to  his,  but  did  not  speak. 
He  lay  for  a  moment  looking  at  her;  then  a  faint  smile 
touched  his  white  lips,  and  he  whispered,  "  Dear  mother  ! " 
as  he  had  used  to  whisper  it  when,  a  little,  weary  child,  he 
had  crept  into  her  arms  to  rest. 

He  was  quiet  for  a  long  while  after  that,  glancing  up  now 
and  then  with  an  uncertain,  wondering  look  around  the  un- 
familiar room.  But  after  a  while  his  face  grew  troubled 
and  distressed,  and  he  began  to  move  his  head  restlessly  on 
the  pillow. 

**  What  is  it,  Ned,  dear,  do  you  want  something  ? "  asked 
his  mother,  bending  anxiously  over  him. 

"  The  boy  1 "  he  whispered,  faintly.  "  The  young  feller 
from  the  Hall  1 " 

"  You  mean  you  want  him,  dear  ]  *' 

"  Did  they — did  they  hurt  him — ^very  bad  1 "  he  faltered, 
feebly. 

**  No,  they  never  hurt  him  a  bit.  He 's  been  here  every 
day  since  you ' ve  been  ill,  as  watchful  and  kind  as  if  you  'd 
been  his  brother.  But  you  mustn't  talk,  Ned,  dear,  for 
you  Ve  been  very  ill.     Take  a  little  sleep  now." 

He  closed  his  eyes  obediently,  and  the  happy  old  mother 
sat  beside  him,  refusing  all  Mrs  Marsh's  entreaties  that  she 
would  take  some  rest,  with  the  reply  that  it  rested  her  to 
look  at  him  sleeping  so  softly.  And  she  was  right ;  nothing 
could  have  been  a  sweeter  rest  to  tliat  heart,  worn  and  weary 
with  terrible  fear  and  dread,  than  to  watch  the  calm  face 
upon  tbe  pillow — the  face  which  for  three  long  weeks  she 
had  seen  wild,  and  tortured  with  pain. 

Then  followed  days,  and  days  of  such  infantile  weakness 
as  the  man,  never,  having  within  his  recollection  been  ill 
before,  could  not  comprehend.  Days  when  he  could  not 
turn  his  head  nor  lift  his  hand  without  aid ;  days  when  a 
child's  voice  in  the  street,  or  the  creeping  of  a  fly  over  the 
white  counterpane,  annoyed  and  diatieaae4\i\.m. 
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But  little  by  little  strength  came  again ;  and  one  after- 
noon, as  Dr  Buford  sat  beside  his  bed,  with  his  fingers  on 
his  wrist,  he  said — 

"You  are  coming  on  finely,  Bailey.  I  don't  know  but 
that  I  '11  let  you  see  a  visitor  to-day.     Would  you  like  it  1" 

"  Is  it  Mr  Austin  ? "  asked  Bailey,  eagerly.  **  I  *ve  been 
a  wantin*  to  see  him  very  much." 

"  Well,  he  is  waiting  in  the  garden  now.  I  will  bring 
him  in." 

"  Don't  stay  more  than  five  minutes,"  said  the  doctor,  as, 
having  called  Austin  into  the  house,  he  opened  the  door  of 
Edward's  room  to  let  him  pass  in,  **  and  be  very  cautious." 

**  Well,  Bailey,"  said  Frank,  cheerfully,  coming  to  the  bed- 
side, and  taking  one  of  Edward's  hands  in  both  his  own, 
"  you  don't  look  quite  as  strong  as  you  once  did." 

"  No,  not  quite,  but  I  'm  a  gainin'.  I  s'pose  I  never 
looked  just  like  this  afore ;"  and  he  glanced  with  a  sort  of 
compassionate  smile  at  the  thin,  pale  hand  which  lay  in 
Frank's. 

"A  pretty  white  hand  for  a  man,  isn't  iti"  said  Austin, 
giving  it  a  "little  pat,  "  and  not  quite  able  to-day  to  hold  a 
great  fellow  like  me  back  from  a  crowd  of  enemies.  But 
never  mind,  it  will  strengthen  every  day ;  strengthen,  too, 
I  hope,  for  service  in  a  better  cause  than  mine.  Let  it  grow 
strong,  Bailey,  but  keep  it  white." 

The  man  looked  up,  his  sunken  eyes  scanning  the  boy's 
face  wonderingly  at  first ;  then,  with  a  quick,  intelligent 
look  flashing  from  them,  he  said — 

"  Ay,  I  know  what  you  mean ;  know  the  need  of  it,  too, 
better  than  you  do,  perhaps.     It  ain't  easy  work,  boy." 

"  I  know  it  is  not,"  replied  Frank,  gravely.  "  But  we 
have  a  blaster  to  whom  ajl  things  are  easy,"  he  added,  with 
a  smile,  **  and  He  will  help  us.  What  lovely  flowers  these 
are  i     Who  sent  them  to  you  1 " 

''  The  little  lady  up  at  t\ie  "^^iiox  "ELoxx^^  "  md  Bailey  ;  as 
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Frank,  afraid  of  exciting  liim  too  much,  bent  over  a  beauti- 
ful basket  of  flowers  which  stood  on  the  table  beside  the  bed. 
"  Folks  is  so  good  to  me  I  don't  scarcely  know  myself." 

'*  They  want  to  help  me  to  thank  you/'  said  Austin.  "  I 
must  go  away  now,  or  the  doctor  will  not  let  me  come  again; 
but  I  cannot  go  without  trying  to  tell  you  that  from  my 
heart  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  for  risking  your  life  for  me. 
You  have  suffered  greatly  on  my  account,  Bailey ;  and  if  the 
time  ever  comes  when  I  can  repay  the  debt,  you  will  find  that 
my  gratitude  is  full  and  true.     Good-bye." 

**  Good-bye.  Will  you  be  down  around  these  parts  any 
time  soon  1 " 

*f  Oh  jes ;  I  shall  want  to  know  every  day  how  you  are." 

"  Well,  come  in,  if  you  don't  mind,  and  sit  a  bit." 

He  lay  looking  after  the  boy  as  he  went  out,  and  turned 
his  head  on  the  pillow  to  watch  him  pass  up  the  village 
street ;  then  he  lifted  the  wasted  hand  which  had  been  so 
kindly  noticed,  held  it  up  to  the  light,  and  turned  it  about 
as  if  studying  it. 

"  Keep  it  white,"  he  said,  thoughtfully.  "  Little  he  knows 
how  black  it  has  been.  Little  he  knows  either  what  it  '11  be 
to  keep  it  white.  And  yet — I  do  believe — ^wouldn't  the  old 
woman  be  glad,  though  ]" 

"  The  old  woman"  coming  in  at  that  moment,  rather 
anxious  lest  his  first  interview  with  Frank  might  have 
proved  too  mucli  for  his  strength,  had  her  fears  calmed  at 
the  first  glance. 

"  Why,  how  nice  you  look  !  "  she  exclaimed,  stroking  the 
hair  back  from  his  forehead.  "  The  young  gentleman's  done 
you  good,  I  'm  thinkin'.  He 's  as  fine  a  young  man  as  ever 
I  see,  Ned. 

"  Yes,  he 's  pretty  fair.  I  'm  tired,  mother; "  and  seeing 
that  he  did  not  want  to  talk,  she  smoothed  his  piUows,  and 
taking  up  her  sewing  sat  down  at  the  window. 

Meantime,  Frank's  adventure  had  caused  no  ataaK  ^\x  Ss^ 
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the  village.  The  constables  had  come  to  him  for  intelligence 
with  regard  to  the  assaults  upon  himself  and  Bailey ;  but 
the  only  clue  he  could  give  them  was  the  information  that 
the  voice  of  the  man  whose  hand  had  covered  his  eyes  was 
like  that  of  William  Simpson,  and  his  belief  that  it  was  he 
who  attacked  Bailey ;  but  as  some  one  else  had  taken  Simp- 
son's place,  blindfolding  him  just  as  the  latter  had  done,  he 
could  give  no  certain  intelligence. 

When  Bailey  was  well  enough  to  be  questioned,  he  could 
furnish  them  with  no  more  reliable  testimony.  He  remem- 
bered the  main  facts  of  the  occurrences  of  the  evening,  but 
could  give  no  definite  account  of  the  participants  in  them, 
confusing  the  scene  at  the  mill-pond  with  that  at  the  tavern, 
in  a  manner  which  rendered  investigation  utterly  hopeless. 

But  one  point  was  gained  that  Frank  had  not  hoped  for. 
The  officers,  annoyed  and  somewhat  chagrined  to  find  that 
the  originators  of  such  a  disturbance  should  escape  without 
detection,  gave  Austin  their  word  that  he  should  be  troubled 
with  no  farther  interference  in  his  plans.  And  more  than 
that,  their  word  was  faithfully  kept. 

Dr  Drayton,  on  hearing  that  a  constable  would  be  stationed 
in  the  entry,  just  outside  the  door  of  Frank's  room,  every 
Sabbath  afternoon,  gave  his  consent  to  the  continuance  of 
the  meetings;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  the  strong  opposi- 
tion he  had  encountered,  the  news  of  which  had  of  course 
spread  all  through  the  village,  brought  such  a  company  into 
that  little  room  as  it  had  never  held  before.  For  the  first  few 
Sabbaths  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  benches  having  to 
be  placed  in  the  hall  outside  ;  and  even  after  the  excitement 
died  away,  the  attendance  was  larger  than  it  had  ever  been 
before. 

One  afternoon  as  Frank  sat  among  the  audience,  it  being 

Laurence  Bronson's  turn  to  conduct  the  services,  he  heard  a 

little  movement  at  the  door ;  and  looking  up,  saw  Edward 

Bailey  coming  in  witb  "hia  mollaet,  -who  looked  as  if  her  cup 
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of  happiness  were  filled  to  overflowing.  After  the  meeting 
was  dismissed,  seeing  that  Bailey  seemed  waiting  for  him, 
Frank  crossed  the  room  to  speak  to  him.  As  he  grasped  his 
hand,  congratulating  him  on  being  with  them  once  more, 
Edward  said,  with  an  awkward  twisting  of  his  shoulders, 
but  with  the  light  of  an  honest  purpose  in  his  eyes — 

**  I  thought  as  how  I  'd  like  to  come  once  agen.  I  'm  a 
goin*  up  to  the  lake  with  the  old  woman  to-morrow  to  help 
along  there.  She  wants  me  pretty  bad,  and — and — well,  I 
guess  my  hands  'U  be  more  like  to  keep  whiter  if  I  'm  out  o' 
this  here." 

Little  by  little,  as  month  after  month  passed  on,  the  meet- 
ings in  Mrs  Tracy's  room  began  to  tell  on  the  tavern  at  the 
Corner.  A  constable  close  at  hand  every  Sabbath  afternoon, 
made  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  proceedings  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  house  ;  and  within,  one  after  another 
began  to  be  missed.  Simpson  had  disappeared,  not  having 
been  seen  since  the  night  of  the  attack  upon  Austin.  Bailey 
was  gone  ;  and  Bailey's  defection  had  carried  off  two  or  three 
more  of  the  habitual  loungers. 

For  three  or  four  years  the  tavern  still  stood  there,  and 
Milward  still  sold  his  poison  to  all  who  would  buy,  of  whom 
there  were  only  too  many  left ;  but  after  that  autumn  and 
winter  the  Corner  was  a  different  place  ;  and  Hyq  years  later, 
coming  back  to  Graydon  on  a  visit,  Frank  Austin  sat  down 
one  Sabbath  morning  in  a  church  built  on  the  site  of  the 
little  house  in  which  he  had  first  lifted  his  voice  in  his  Mas- 
ter's service,  and  heard  one  of  his  old  schoolmates  preach  a 
sermon  from  that  Master's  own  promise  : — 

"  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  :  for  they  shall  be  filled.'* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

UNCLE   HENRY. 

"  He  certainly  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time,"  said  Mary 
Churchill,  taking  out  her  watch  and  looking  at  it,  as  she 
walked  slowly  down  the  road  towards  the  gateway. 

It  was  Saturday  morning,  the  bright  day  of  the  week  to 
her,  for  it  was  the  day  which  brought  her  brother  home  to 
her  for  a  few  hoftrs  from  his  school  at  Drayton  Hall.  It 
was  now  nearly  half  an  hour  later  than  the  usual  time  at 
which  he  reached  home,  and  she  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  uneasy,  when  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  hard 
road  put  her  fears  to  flight.  She  drew  quickly  back  out  of 
sight  behind  the  bushes  ;  and  as  the  horseman  rode  rapidly 
past,  thrust  a  merry,  happy  face,  which  most  emphatically 
disproved  her  words,  between  the  leafy  branches,  saying, 
**  Please,  sir,  I  'm  footsore  and  weary ;  will  you  " 

She  paused  abruptly,  for  her  dancing  eyes  looked  up  into 
the  face  of  a  stranger,  who  lifted  his  hat  courteously,  and 
rode  on  without  waiting  for  farther  explanation  than  was 
given  by  the  flushing  face,  and  the  instant  shrinking  back 
of  the  small  figure  within  the  shade  of  the  close  branches. 

She  had  scarcely  had  time  to  recover  herself,  when,  for 
the  second  time,  there  came   the  quick  \ii«tTK^,  \,t«JCK^  <A 
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hoofs  upon  the  road  ;_but  now  she  hid  herself  in  earnest 
and  waited  until  she  had  fully  assured  herself  that  the  ride: 
was  really  the  young  brother  for  whom  she  was  watching 
and  waiting. 

"  There  you  are,  little  woman  !"  cried  the  boy,  throwing 
himself  from  his  horse  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  figure 
behind  the  bushes.  "  When  you  want  to  play  hide  anc 
seek,  don't  wear  a  white  dress,  if  you  mean  to  hide  amon^ 
red  maple  leaves.  Why,  you're  as  rosy  as  the  maplei 
themselves,"  he  added,  as,  throwing  the  reins  on  his  horse'i 
neck,  he  took  his  elder,  but  very  small  sister  in  his  arms,  anc 
kissed  the  already-crimson  cheeks  so  heartily  as  to  mak( 
them  brighter  than  ever. 

"  You  would  not  wonder  if  you  had  been  here  a  momeni 
sooner,"  replied  Mary,  looking  half-amused  and  half-annoyed 
"  Some  stranger  rode  in  here,  to  go  over  the  grounds,  ] 
suppose,  and  I  mistook  him  for  you,  and  all  but  asked  hin 
for  a  ride.  But  never  mind  him  now,  though  I  felt  al 
first  half -inclined  to  forbid  all  farther  riding  and  driving 
through  the  place.  This  throwing  it  open  to  every  one  puts 
us  under  such  constraint.  But  don't  look  so  horrified, 
grandfather ;"  and  with  a  laugh  she  stroked  Edward's  fore- 
head, which  certainly  had  taken  upon  itself  rather  a 
troubled  expression.  "  He  may  go  his  ways,  and  so  may  all 
the  other  visitors,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  me,  sc 
long  as  they  leave  us  the  upper  garden,  and  do  not  come  tc 
the  house.  Send  your  horse  up  by  Thomas,  and  sit  down 
here  by  the  brook  with  me.     I  Ve  a  letter  for  you  to  read.'^ 

"  Who  is  it  from  V  asked  Edward,  as,  having  sent  away 
his  horse  by  the  servant  who  had  ridden  with  him  from  the 
Hall,  he  drew  Mary's  arm  within  his  own,  and  sauntered 
slowly  across  the  grass  to  a  little  rustic  summer-house  that 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  noisy,  gurgling  brook  which  ran  al 
the  foot  ot  the  lawn, 
*'From  Uncle  Henry.     1Sed,\i^\a  (io\!Kv.\i%\iQ\vve," 
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"  When  V*  and  the  boy  actually  snatched  the  letter  from 
Mary*s  hand  in  his  eagerness. 

**  Next  month.  He  will  be  here  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  says.  Only  four  weeks  from  to-day  !  O  Ned,  I 
am  so  glad ! "  and  Mary  Churchill  hid  her  face,  in  which 
smiles  were  struggling  with  tears  for  the  mastery,  on  her 
brother's  shoulder. 

"  So  am  I.  Won't  it  be  just  jolly  !  '*  said  the  boy. 
"  But  don't  cry  over  it,  Mary ;  it  brings  everything  back  to 
you,  doesn't  it,  dear  1 " 

He  stroked  her  face  fondly,  for  though  the  big,  stalwart 
fellow  played  the  father,  or  the  grandfather,  as  she  called 
him,  over  her  now,  she  had  been  a  loving  mother  to  him 
ever  since  he  was  left  a  tiny  baby  in  her  arms  by  her  dying, 
widowed  mother.  She  was  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old  then  ; 
she  was  a  woman  of  twenty-eight  now  ;  and  through  all  but 
the  first  four  of  those  sixteen  years  almost  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  the  guardianship  of  her  brother  had  rested  upon 
her. 

The  uncle  in  whose  care  they  had  been  left  had  been 
called  suddenly  from  them,  and  though  he  wrote  constantly 
and  tenderly,  and  cared  for  them  in  every  way  possible  to 
one  so  far  away,  they  had  not  seen  his  face  for  twelve  long 
years.  Miss  Millicent  Gray,  the  old-fashioned,  kind-hearted, 
but  utterly  inefficient  old  aunt  who  had  matronised  the 
establishment  at  the  Manor  House  since  Mr  Henry 
Churchill  left  it,  loved  both  her  young  charges  very  dearly, 
and  they  loved  her  in  return  ;  but  their  uncle's  departure 
had  left  a  terrible  blank  in  the  house  from  which  the  father 
and  mother  had  been  taken ;  a  blank  which  no  one  else 
could  ever  filL 

Now  he  was  coming  back  to  them  suddenly  and  unex-   '^ 
pectedly,  to  take  his  place  in  the  household.     It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Mary's  heart  was  full  to  overflowing, 
and  that  her  gladness  found  vent  in  teax^  a&  \^0^  ^^  ^m^^%« 
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For  more  than  an  hour  the  brother  and  sister  sat  together 
in  the  arbour,  talking  of  "  Uncle  Henry,"  planning  and  dis- 
cussing what  they  should  do  when  he  came,  imagining  their 
meeting  with  him,  arranging  for  a  trip  to  the  city  to  welcome 
him,  and  so  forth,  until  Mary,  suddenly  bethinking  herself 
that  lunch-time  was  drawing  near,  and  that  Ned  must  be 
hungry  after  his  long  ride,  suggested  a  return  to  the  house. 
"  There  *s  company  in  the  parlour,  Miss  Mary,"  said  John, 
the  old  man  who,  one  of  the  house-servants  in  her  father's 
time,  had  acted  as  waiter  in  the  Manor  House  ever  since, 
and  considered  himself,  and  Thomas,  the  coachman — his 
contemporary  in  the  Churchill  service — Miss  Mary's  proper 
defenders  and  protectors. 

"Who  is  there  1"  asked  Miss  Churchill,  looking  down 
with  some  dismay  at  her  white  dress,  which  had  received 
much  injury  as  to  colour  and  smoothness  by  contact  with 
the  branches  and  grass  in  her  morning's  rambling. 

"  The  gentleman  didn't  give  me  his  name,  ma'am.  He 's 
talking  with  Miss  Millicent  in  the  west  parlour." 

"Go  in,  Ned,  and  apologise  for  me,"  said  Mary.  " I 
must  run  up-stairs  and  make  myseK  a  little  more  respect- 
able.    I  '11  be  down  again  in  a  very  few  moments." 

"  I  hope  it  isn't  any  one  who  is  going  to  stay  and  spoil 
our  day  together ;"  and  Ned  looked  rather  savagely  at  the 
door  of  the  parlour,  as  if  that  were  somewhat  to  blame  in 
the  matter. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  don't  believe  it  is  any  one  who  will  stay 
long,"  replied  Mary,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  Go  in  and  play 
the  agreeable  till  I  come  down." 

When  Mary  entered  the  parlour  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
later,  the  visitor  stood  before  the  mantelpiece  looking  up  at 
a  painting,  the  portrait  of  Mr  Churchill,  which  hung  above 
it.  Ned  stood  beside  him,  talking  of  the  picture  in  an  easy, 
uncolistrained  manner,  which  showed  that  he  had  already 
^ade  friends  with  the  aUaii^et,  \?\i\\^  "^^sa  Millicent  sat 
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near,  her  hands  folded  idly  in  her  lap,  her  placid  eyes  turned 
towards  them  with  an  air  of  interest  which  few  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  that  pretty  but  inanimate  face. 

"  Mr  Neville,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady,  rising  with  the 
old-fashioned  courtesy  of  fifty  years  ago,  as  she  presented 
the  visitor  to  her  niece.  '*  A  distant  connection  of  the 
family,  on  your  father's  side." 

The  gentleman  had  turned  at  the  sound  of  Mary's  step 
upon  the  floor,  and  she  recognised  at  once  the  person  she 
had  mistaken  for  her  brother.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  whose  erect  carriage  and  strong,  firm  features  denied 
the  advanced  age  to  which  the  snow-white  hair  which  clus- 
tered around  his  temples  seemed  to  bear  evidence.  He 
stepped  quickly  forward,  paused,  hesitated  as  he  half  extended 
his  hand,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  bewildered  surprise—  . 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Gray,  but  is  this  Mary 
Churchill  V* 

"Certainly,  sir;  it  is  Miss  Churchill,"  replied  the  old 
lady,  with  such  exceeding  stiflhiess  of  manner  that  Mary 
hastened  to  reassure  the  apparently  embarrassed  stranger. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  she  said,  looking  up  with  a 
smile. 

The  next  moment  she  half  repented  her  cordiality,  for  he 
caught  her  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  bent  his  tall  head  to 
look  down  into  her  face  so  closely  that  the  startled  eyes 
looking  up  into  his  grew  more  troubled  in  their  gaze,  and 
the  quick  colour  came  and  went  rapidly  in  the  round 
cheeks. 

Yet  she  did  not  attempt  to  draw  away  the  hand  he  held 
80  tightly  clasped.  Something  held  her  quiet — a  vague  re- 
collection, an  indefinite  suspicion,  a  something,  she  knew 
not  what — until,  bending  his  head  even  closer  to  her  own, 
the  stranger  whispered  in  a  low,  husky  voice — 

"  Little  Mary  !     Don't  you  know  me,  little  Mary  1" 

Then  she  cried  out — "  Uncle  Harry  \  O  \3\id^  "^^^ttjV* 
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and  clung  about  his  neck,  and  laughed  and  cried,  and 
laughed  again,  until  poor,  bewildered  Ned  was  almost  be- 
side himself  with  anxiety. 

But  Mary  Churchill  was  of  far  too  strong  and  self-pos- 
sessed a  character  to  lose  control  over  herself  for  any  length 
of  time  ;  and  but  very  few  moments  had  passed  before  she 
was  sitting  rather  pale,  but  looking  supremely  happy  and 
content,  between  Miss  Millicent  and  her  uncle,  with  Ned 
resting  against  the  arm  of  Mr  ChurchilFs  chair,  listening 
quietly  to  the  story  of  his  unexpected  arrival.  His  business 
aflFairs  having  been  closed  up  sooner  than  he  had  expected, 
he  had  been  enabled  to  catch  the  steamer  which  sailed  a 
month  earlier  than  that  in  which  he  had  intended  to  take 
his  passage ;  and  he  had  determined  to  come  at  once  to 
Graydon,  and  see  whether  any  one  would  recognise  the 
white-haired  old  man  for  the  "  Uncle  Harry  '*  who  left 
Graydon  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  twelve  years  before. 

"  But  you  are  not  at  all  changed,  except  in  looks,"  said 
Mary.  "  Your  voice  is  exactly  the  same.  It  must  have 
been  that  which  made  me  feel  so  strangely  drawn  towards 
you,  for  I  should  not  have  known  your  face.  You  never 
wore  a  beard  before,  and  your  hair  is  so  very  white ;  yet 
you  seem  the  same  Uncle  Harry  already." 

"  And  you  seem  the  same  precious,  loving,  little  Mary," 
he  answered,  drawing  her  closer  to  him.  "  As  for  this  big 
fellow,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  Ned's  shoulder,  "he  doesn't 
look  much  like  the  petticoated  youngster  who  caught  me  by, 
the  leg  as  I  stepped  into  the  carriage  on  that  last  morning, 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  *  I  will  do  wid  Untie 
Hallie  I  I  will  do  wid  Untie  Hallie  T  Do  you  remember 
that,  Ned  !" 

"  I  remember  making  a  row,  and  being  picked  up  by  old 

Lailie,  my  nurse,  you  know,  and  carried  into  the  house, 

kicking  and  yelling ;  and  then  being  snatched  away  from 

Aer  by  tbia  young  woman  a  ie^  idom^iLU  later,  and  kissed 
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and  cried  over,  and  told  I  was  the  only  one  left  to  take  care 
of  her.  I  suppose  that  I  deserved  a  good  thrashing,  but  I 
didn't  get  it ;  and  I  do  believe  that  Mary's  way  of  setting 
things  before  me  put  me  on  my  honour,  baby  as  I  was  ;  for 
I  distinctly  remember  sitting  up  on  her  lap,  and  promising 
her — meaning  it,  too — ^that  I  would  be  a  new  *  Untie 
Hallie  *  for  her.  And  I  've  tried  to  be  ever  since,*'  added  the 
boy,  with  a  certain  proud  lifting  of  his  young  head,  which 
said  that  he  felt  that  he  had  kept  his  baby  promise  to  the 
utmost  of  his  strength. 

"  And  succeeded  nobly,  too,"  said  Mary.  "  He  has  been 
the  very  sunshine  of  my  life.  Uncle  Harry.  First,  he  ^  was 
my  baby  ;  then,  my  little  brother ;  then — well,  then  he  grew 
to  be,  and  is  now,*'  she  added,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her 
eyes,  "  big  brother,  uncle,  father,  and  even  grandfather,  all- 
in  one." 

"  She  needs  us  all,  any  way,"  said  Ned,  as  Mr  Churchill 
turned  towards  him  with  a  laugh.  "  Why,  Uncle  Harry, 
she  *s  got  all  the  old  grannies,  and  young  mothers,  and  small 
children  of  Graydon  on  her  hands.  She  doctors  the  babies, 
gets  the  women  out  of  their  quarrels,  and  the  fellows  out  of 
their  scrapes  ;  in  fact,  plays  the  minister,  lawyer,  or  doctor, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  if  I  didn't  father  and  grandfather 
her,  as  she  calls  it,  a  little,  she  would  just  work  herself  to 
death." 

"  Her  mother  all  over  again,"  said  Mr  Churchill,  gravely. 
"  She  can*t  go  far  wrong  if  she  follows  in  her  footsteps. 
You  have  kept  the  house  very  much  as  it  was,  Mary,"  he 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  So  far  as  I  have  seen  it, 
it  seems  exactly  the  same.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have 
not  remodelled  it.  The  sight  of  John's  familiar  face,  old  as 
he  looks,  almost  made  me  betray  myself  when  I  came  in.  Are 
any  of  the  other  servants  still  here  1 " 

"Thomas  has  charge  of  the  stables,  and  Lailie  reigns 
supreme  over  my  room,  Ned  having  revolted  ^xA  \i^^<5faNA 
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independent  shortly  after  you  left  home.  The  other  servants 
you  do  not  know.  I  will  send  for  the  three  old  people,  and 
then  we  will  have  lunch." 

"  Your  mother's  own  old  tea-urn,  sugar-bowl,  and  milk- 
pot,"  said  Mr  Churchill,  as  they  sat  down  at  the  lunch-table. 
"  Why,  Mary,  that  young  Americanism  of  which  I  hear  so 
much,  as  sweeping  away  all  the  relics  of  old  times,  does  not 
seem  to  have  invaded  Churchill  Manor  House.  The  very 
table  is  exactly  as  it  was  twelve  years  ago ;  and  the  more  I 
look  at  the  little  woman  who  sits  at  its  head,  the  more  I 
wonder  that  I  failed  to  recognise  her  in  the  avenue  this  mom 
ing.  You  are  just  as  small,  just  as  rosy,  just — well,  just  the 
identical  little  Mary  of  twelve  years  ago.  I  don't  see  that 
anything  has  changed  except  this  great  boy  here.  I  can't 
say  that  I  remember  him.     What  is  it,  dear  ? " 

He  asked  the  question  in  a  tone  of  some  surprise,  for, 
glancing  from  Ned  to  her,  he  had  caught  upon  her  face  an 
expression  which  puzzled  him. 

"  One  moment,  please,  Uncle  Harry,"  said  Mary,  the 
bright  colour  mounting  high  over  cheek  and  brow ;  "  we  keep 
up  another  dear  old  custom,  precious  to  us  for  their  sakes,  and 
now  due  more  than  ever  to  Him  who  has  so  tenderly  cared 
for  their  children." 

A  half-smile  crossed  Mr  Churchill's  lips  as  he  bent  his 
head,  not  in  worship,  but  in  a  mere  gentlemanly  assent  to 
the  wish  of  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  but  the  tremulous 
voice,  which  bore  testimony  to  the  effort  which  the  act  had 
cost  her,  drove  the  smile  from  his  face  the  next  instant. 

"  Brave  little  Puritan  ! "  he  said  to  himself,  "  she  has 
determined  to  set  up  her  standard  at  once.  Well,  I  shall 
not  trouble  her.  I  wonder  if  she  has  infected  the  boy  with 
her  notions. 

And  when  Mary — the  simple  blessing  asked — lifted  her 
face  to  his,  almost  expecting  some  laughing  comment,  he 
only  said,  very  gently,  too, — 
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"  Your  voice  is  like  your  mother's,  Mary." 

The  little  deed,  so  small,  taking  but  a  moment  of  time  for 
its  performance,  yet  which  had  cost  her  such  a  struggle,  was 
done.  She  had  taken  her  stand  beneath  the  flag  under 
which  she  served,  fearing  that  in  his  eyes  its  shadow  would 
rest  darkly  upon  her ;  but  its  fair,  bright  colours  had  but 
added  a  new  loveliness  as  they  fell  softly  around  her. 

Little  as  Henry  Churchill  concerned  himself  as  to  the 
service  he  owed  to  the  power  which  controlled  his  niece,  he 
had  seen  too  much  of  the  beauty  of  a  holy  life  to  be  an  open 
scoffer.  Utterly  careless  himself,  he  had  yet  admired,  and 
almost  envied,  his  brother  and  his  wife.  Light-hearted  and 
happy  in  his  own  disposition,  he  had  found  them  no  less  so 
than  himself ;  and  the  ten  years  he  had  spent  in  their  family, 
before  they  were  taken  to  a  brighter  home,  had  proved  to 
him,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  is  in  a  Christ-like  life  a  full 
content,  a  joyous  gladness,  which  he  had  never  found.  It 
has  been  said  that  "  where  one  man  reads  the  Bible,  twenty 
read  Christians."  Henry  Churchill  had  read  Christians,  and 
even  while  he  proudly  refused  to  bend  his  own  knee  in  homage 
to  the  King  of  kings,  he  dared  not  scoff  at  the  power  which 
He  had  proved. 


CHAPTER  IL 
ned's  friends. 


"  Now,  Ned,  tell  me  all  about  your  schoolfellows  at  the 
Hall.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  of  the  old  names 
linger  there  still.  I  suppose  there  will  be  some  familiar  ones 
in  the  list,  for  the  scholars  at  Drayton  Hall  go  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  even  from  grandla^Jiet  \.o  ^^TA^^xi^^^ii^ 
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almost  as  much  regularity  as  the  Dray  tons  themselves.  And 
besides,  I  want  to  know  all  your  own  friends  by  name.  You 
have  kept  me  pretty  well  posted.  I  must  thank  you  for  that, 
my  boy.  You  have  always  seemed  to  feel  that  I  would  be 
interested,  as  I  certainly  was,  in  your  companions.  Who  is 
the  favourite  among  them  all  ? " 

"  Frank  Austin,  I  think,  now." 

The  uncle  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  as 
that  little  word  "  now  "  fell  from  his  lips  in  a  low,  sad  tone. 

They  were  lying  on  the  grassy  bank  beside  the  brook, 
having  strolled  out  for  a  ramble  after  lunch, — Mary  being 
busied  in  the  house, — and  had  ended  their  walk  at  the  very 
spot  where  Edward  had  that  morning  read  the  letter  announ- 
cing his  uncle's  home-coming. 

"  I  know,"  said  Mr  Churchill,  as  Ned,  lying  at  his  feet, 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  eyes  full  of  his  unspoken  sorrow. 
"  That  was  a  hard  blow  for  you.  Poor  fellow  !  Your  face 
tells  me  how  you  have  suffered.  It  is  too  old  for  your  years, 
Ned,  spite  of  all  your  naturally  gay  spirits.  I  saw  that  the 
moment  I  looked  at  you." 

"  I  have  grown  very  much  older  since  Allan  Haywood 
died,"  said  Ned,  gravely.  "  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  I  should 
have  sobered  down  a  little,  for  I  used  to  be  the  most  thought- 
less, headstrong  fellow  that  ever  was.  But  you  mustn't 
think  I  'm  mopy,  Uncle  Harry,  for  I  'm  not ;  honestly  I  *m 
not.  I  'm  as  gay  as  the  best  of  them  the  most  of  the  time  ; 
only — only  it  comes  upon  me  awfully  sometimes,  and  then- 
I  run  off  somewhere,  and  hide  myself  until  the  worst  is  over. 
The  other  fellows  are  first-rate,  some  of  them  ;  but  no  one 
can  ever  be  Allan  Haywood  to  me.     Dear  old  boy  !  " 

He  paused  a  moment,  his  face  brightening  a  little  as  his 

thoughts  went  lovingly  back  to  the  days  when  his  friend  was 

with  him,  sharing  his  every  pain  and  pleasure  almost  as 

folly  as  if  he  had  been  a  part  of  his  very  self ;  then  he  said, 

witb  less  pain  in  his  voice  tbaiv  \l^\  m^xV^d  \^  b^tore^ — 
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"  You  asked  me  who  was  my  favourite.  Frank  Austin 
stands  first,  I  believe ;  but  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  draw 
the  line  between  him  and  Laurence  Bronson,  if  it  were  not 
that  Frank  is  growing  so  like  Allan.  He  used  to  be  the 
very  proudest  fellow  I  ever  knew ;  a  first-rate  sort  of  a  chap, 
too,  but  one  of  your  regular  hoity-toity  youngsters,  who 
expect  everybody  else  to  give  in  to  them,  and  consider  them- 
selves the  cocks  of  the  school.  We  liked  him  for  all  that, 
and  let  him  have  his  way,  for  he  was  a  real,  noble  fellow,  as 
true  as  steel,  and  as  good  as  gold,  if  he  was  rather  King- 
Cole-ish ;  and  he  and  I  were  always  excellent  friends.  But 
last  winter  he — ^well — the  truth  is,  Uncle  Harry,  he  became 
a  Christian  ;  and  ever  since  he  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  like  Allan.  He  has  lost  that  authoritative,  dictatorial 
way  of  his  entirely,  and  is  so  gentle,  and  so,  so — I  tell  you 
what  it  is.  Uncle  Harry,  he  is  just  perfectly  splendid.  Some 
of  his  notions  are  queer  enough  ;  but  then  he  makes  such  a 
brave,  strong  stand  for  anything  he  considers  right,  that  one 
can't  help  admiring  him,  even  if  he  does  go  rather  far." 

"  In  what  way  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  For  instance,  he  has  started  a  prayer-meeting  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  down  at  Milward's  Corner;  you  will 
remember  that  place,  and  it  hasn't  improved  any,  I  imagine, 
since  you  last  saw  it.  He  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
he  can  do  good  there, — improve  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity, I  suppose  ;  but  although  we  laugh  at  him,  and  chaff 
him  about  his  pastorate,  we  can't  help  wishing  he  may  have 
some  success,  he  is  so  enthusiastic  and  works  so  hard  for  it. 
Only  yesterday  he  was  saying  what  a  help  Al  would  have 
been  to  him  if  he  had  been  here.  So  he  would,  I  dare  say ; 
for  Al  always  enjoyed  any  such  thing.  Work,  real  hard 
work,  for  what  he  thought  right,  was  a  perfect  delight  to 
him." 

It  was  touching  to  mark  the  change  in  the  boy's  voice 
every  time  that  Allan  Haywood's  name  Ult  ki^  VL^'^^^SX^gL'ssEi 
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80  gentle  and  sweet.  Mr  Churchill,  interested  in  all  that 
concerned  Edward,  whom  he  loved  almost  as  dearly  as  if  he 
had  been  his  own  son,  did  not  fail  to  notice  it,  and  his  own 
voice  was  deep  with  sympathy  as  he  said, — 

"  Do  you  think,  Ned,  that  Allan's  death  was  caused  by 
the  distress  occasioned  by  his  unmerited  disgrace  ] " 

"  No ;  he  could  not  have  lived  many  months,  the  doctor 
said.  His  lungs  were  in  a  terrible  state  long  before  that 
happened.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  life  was  shortened 
by  the  excitement  and  unhappiness.  Arthur  Bentley  is 
responsible  for  that." 

The  boy's  voice  trembled,  and  yet  the  last  words  were 
spoken  fiercely,  as  if  the  tremulousness  of  his  tone  were 
caused  as  much  by  anger  as  by  grief. 

"  Has  the  reason  of  Bentley's  conduct  ever  been  disco- 
vered 1 "  asked  Mr  Churchill.  '^  It  has  always  struck  me  as 
a  most  remarkable  thing  that  he  should  have  written  an 
insulting  parody  against  Professor  Bentley,  his  own  brother, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  disgracing  Allan.  What  was  the  reason 
of  his  dislike  to  Haywood  1 " 

**  So  far  as  we  know,  nothing  but  rivalry.  They  were 
decidedly  the  two  smartest  fellows  in  the  class ;  and  of  the 
two,  Al  stood  first.  That  was  his  crime,  and  it  was  black 
enough  to  induce  Bentley  to  try  to  have  him  expelled  from 
the  Hall,  and  to  risk  for  that  purpose  all  his  own  prospects 
in  life.  He  wrote  the  lines,  as  you  know,  and  managed  to 
have  them  attributed  to  Allan,  and  Allan  was  expelled. 
When  the  truth  was  found  out,  Haywood,  just  as  I  expected, 
persuaded  Dr  Drayton  out  of  his  intention  to  turn  Bentley 
adrift,  and  the  fellow  has  kept  his  place  in  the  Hall.  But 
if  I  know  anything,  I  know  this ;  that  Al  did  not  save  him 
from  the  punishment  that  he  deserved.  The  boys  all  hate 
the  very  sight  of  him ;  no  one  speaks  to  him  if  they  can 
help  it^  and  every  one  seems  determined  to  pay  him  for  all 
that  poor  Allan  suffered.    It  Wt  oxil^  that  he  has  proved 
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himself  such  a  mean,  cruel,  cowardly  fellow,  but  the  boys 
are  furious  at  having  been  so  completely  taken  in,  and  de- 
ceived into  treating  Haywood  as  they  did.  O  Uncle  Harry, 
it  was  awful ! ''  and  the  boy's  earnest  tones  suddenly  broke 
almost  into  a  cry. 

"  No  one  knows  what  he  endured,"  he  went  on,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "  It  wasn't  only  that  he  was  expelled,  but 
the  whole  school  was  down  on  him;  every  boy  of  them  except 
Charlie  Grant  and  myself ;  we  trusted  him,  but  we  were  all. 
Laurence  and  Tom  Morrison  and  Frank  were  very  kind  and 
very  attentive  while  he  was  ill,  but  they  did  not  really 
believe  he  was  innocent.  Charlie  and  I  were  the  only  two  in 
the  entire  school,  who  fully  confided  in  him.  Do  you  won- 
der that  I  hate, — yes,  I  actually  do  hate  that  Bentley.  All 
made  me  promise  to  try  to  forgive  him,  and  I  have  tried,  but 
I  cannot.  In  honour  to  my  promise  I  never  say  a  word  in 
the  school  with  regard  to  him ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  have 
him  near  me,  and  I  must  confess  that  it  has  been  almost  a 
comfort  to  me  to  see  him  going  about  with  that  wretched, 
unhappy  look  of  his,  without  a  living  soul  to  say  one  kind 
word  to  him,  for  even  his  brother  seems  to  despise  him. 
Professor  Bentley  was  very  hard  upon  Allan,  when  he  thought 
that  he  had  insulted  him  ;  indeed  he  had  always  disliked 
him  for  taking  so  many  prizes  from  Arthur ;  but  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  I  believe  that  no  one  was  more  bitter 
against  Arthur  than  he.'* 

**  Poor  Bentley  !  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  him,"  said 
Mr  Churchill.  "  What  a  situation  for  a  young  fellow  to  be 
in.  A  member  of  a  school  of  three  hundred  boys,  hated 
and  scorned  by  every  one  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  It  is 
an  awful  punishment,  Ned." 

"  It  is  just  what  he  put  upon  Allan,"  returned  the  boy, 
sharply. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  and  yet  it  makes  me  heartsick  to  think 
of  it.     It  is  perfectly  natural  that  it  should  be  so^  and  it  \& 
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no  more  than  he  deserves ;  but  it  is  terrible.  Just  imagine  it, 
Ned ;  imagine  yourself  in  his  place  ;  walking  on  yonr  way 
through  life,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  a  perfect  outcast  from  the  society  in  which  you 
move ;  actually  with  no  one  to  speak  to  but  those  who  hate 
and  despise  you.  Why,  Ned,  it  is  enough  to  drive  the  boy 
crazy  !  He  must  be  a  very  strong  and  determined  character, 
or  he  would  have  run  away  from  the  Hall  months  ago/* 

"  Things  aren't  quite  so  bad  for  him  as  they  were,**  said 
Ned,  more  calmly ;  "  some  of  the  fellows  are  beginning  to 
speak  to  him  once  in  a  while  ;  but  I  can't.  The  other  boys 
all  loved  Al,  they  couldn't  help  it ;  but  he  wasn't  to  them 
what  he  was  to  me.  I  loved  him  more  than  any  one  else  in 
all  the  world  except  Mary,  and  Bentley  killed  him ;  and  God 
let  him  kill  him.  I  hate  Bentley,  and  I  fail  utterly  to 
understand  how  Mary  can  think  of  God  as  a  loving,  tender 
Father.  I  almost  wish  sometimes  that  I  could  believe  that 
there  was  no  God !  But  Allan  Haywood's  life  and  death 
were  not  a  grand  mistake,  I  know ;  and  while  I  believe  in 
him,  I  must  believe  in  God ;  but  I  cannot  find  His  love  and 
mercy." 

He  paused,  but  Mr  Churchill  said  nothing,  and  he  went 
on  again — 

"  Allan  and  Mary,  and  now  Laurence  and  Frank  Austin, 
have  made  me  think  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing,  lately, 
but  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all.  God's  power  I  can  see  plainly 
enough.  One  can  have  everything  in  the  world  to  make 
one's  life  comfortable  and  happy,  and  He  may  blot  that 
"Whole  life  by  simply  stretching  out  His  hand  and  taking 
away  one  of  its  joys  ;  but  when  one  sees  Him  permitting  a 
Jioble,  beautiful  life  like  Allan  Haywood's,  a  life  given  too 
*o  His  service,  to  be  marred  and  even  shortened  by  such  a 
creature  as  Bentley,  one  fails  to  find  the  tenderness  of  which 
Christians  talk  so  much.  And  yet,  Uncle  Harry,  it  is  a 
fi^eat  mystery  to  me  •,  ior  tti^  laiox^  1  think  of  it  all,  the  more 
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I  see  that  the  love  of  God,  when  one  does  find  it,  is  a 
wonderful  delight,  and  adds  a  wonderful  beauty  and  fascin- 
ation to  those  who  enjoy  it." 

"That  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me,"  said  Mr 
Churchill,  as  Ned  looked  up,  apparently  expecting  an  answer ; 
"  but  I  don't  believe  that  I  have  thought  of  it  so  deeply  as 
you  seem  to  have  done.  But  we  'U  both  have  the  blues,  and 
the  blues  of  the  very  deepest  dye,  too,  if  we  go  on  at  this 
rate  much  longer,"  he  added,  with  an  evident  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  serious  feeling  to  which  Ned's  grave  words  had 
given  rise.  **  You  don't  often  fall  into  this  sort  of  a  mood, 
do  you  1 " 

"  No,  not  very  often ;  but  when  it  comes,  it  does  come, 
and  no  mistake,"  and  Ned  laughed  somewhat  uneasily.  "  But 
I  feel  pretty  bright  the  most  of  the  time.  Don't  think  you've 
got  hold  of  a  croaker.  Uncle  Harry.  When  I  don't  feel  jolly 
I  keep  it  to  myself,  generally ;  no  one  is  much  the  worse  for 
it  but  myself.  We  have  talked  too  much  about  this  matter 
already ;  let  us  think  of  something  else.  There  is  another 
of  my  friends  whom  I  want  you  to  know,  and  that  is  Will 
Seaton.     I  dare  say  I  've  spoken  about  him  in  my  letters." 

"  Yes.  I  remember  him.  You  have  told  me  of  some  of 
his  pranks.     By  the  way,  wasn't  he  a  friend  of  Bentley's  1 " 

"  Yes ;  his  only  real  friend,  for  Bentley  never  had  any 
chums  to  speak  of,  even  before  all  this.  But  Will  is  nothing, 
and  worse  than  nothing  to  him  now.  Seaton  is  a  rough, 
rollicking  scapegrace,  always  in  mischief,  and  the  head  and 
contriver  of  almost  every  scrape  in  the  school ;  but  he's  an 
honourable  true-hearted  fellow  for  all  that,  and  there  was  not 
a  boy  in  the  Hall  who  was  more  shocked  and  indignant  than 
he,  when  that  wretched  story  came  out.  Not  a  word  has  ever 
passed  between  himself  and  Bentley  since,  and  he  avoids  him 
in  every  possible  way.  He  had  always  stood  up  for  Arthur 
against  the  rest  of  us,  declaring  that,  disagreeable  as  he  was 
(and  he  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that],  he  baA  ^.  ^<^^^^\i!;s^<^i^ 
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heart  if  you  could  only  get  at  it ;  but  he  found  himself 
terribly  mistaken,  and  I  think  that  he  feels  none  the  more 
Mendly  towards  him  now  on  that  account.  He  doesn't  like 
to  find  himself  at  fault  in  anything,  and  in  fact  it  is  not 
often  that  he  does.  He  is  a  very  smart  fellow,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  us  alL" 

'^  Then  there  is  Tom  Morrison.  His  father  was  one  of  my 
schoolmates." 

"Yes.  I  know  he  was.  Tom  is  just  the  same  old  two- 
and-sixpence.  One  of  your  respectable,  gentlemanly  boys 
who  never  get  into  mischief,  and  always  stand  A.  No.  1,  with 
the  Doctor;  and  Laurence  Bronson  is  just  such  another. 
But  they  don*t  object  to  a  bit  of  fun,  either.  Take  it  al- 
together, we  've  a  first-rate  class ;  there  are  only  one  or  two 
in  the  whole  number  that  aren*t  good  friends  with  us  all ; 
but  we  five,  Frank  and  Larry,  Tom,  Will,  and  I,  hold  closer 
to  one  another  than  the  rest  do.  I  dare  say  it  was  just  so 
when  you  were  at  the  Hall.  There  are  any  number  of  such 
cliques  in  the  school." 

"  Yes,  it  was  so  in  our  time,  and  always  will  be  in  such  an 
immense  establishment.  There  comes  Mary  in  the  carriage. 
I  told  her  she  would  find  us  here  if  we  did  not  meet  her  at 
the  house." 

"  Well,  truants,  you  ran  away  from  me  in  earnest,"  said 
Mary,  as  the  coachman  drew  up  his  horses.  "  I  think  that 
you  must  have  talked  yourselves-  tired  by  this  time,  and  are 
ready  for  a  drive.  Jump  in,  and  we  'U  go  over  to  the  Hall 
and  beg  the  Doctor  for  leave  of  absence  for  this  small  boy 
untU  Monday.  I  think  the  arrival  of  such  a  guest  as  this 
will  warrant  us  in  asking  the  favour ;  don't  you  think  so, 
Neddie,  boy  1 " 

He  glanced  up  quickly  into  her  face  as  the  babyish  title 

fell  on  his  ear,  spoken  as  lovingly  as  woman's  lips  could 

speak  it.     It  had  been  her  name  for  him  years  and  years 

iigoj  but  she  never  used  it  uo'w  ^^ce^\.  ^^Wv  her  heart  was 
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over  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  he  knew  that  she  must 
have  thought  from  his  look  what  had  been  the  tenor  of  his 
talk  with  their  uncle. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  he  said,  his  clear,  blue  eyes  lifted  to  hers 
with  aa  expression  which  repaid  her  for  her  quick  sympathy. 
"  The  Doctor  won't  say  us  nay,  I  'm  sure,  especially  when 
Uncle  Harry  pleads  in  person ;  for  nothing  puts  him  in  such 
a  good  humour  as  to  have  one  of  his  father*s  old  scholars 
come  to  see  him.  He  '11  make  ever  so  big  a  fuss  over  you, 
Uncle  Harry." 

**  I  hope  he  will,  though  I  must  say  I  never  saw  Dr 
Drayton  make  a  fuss  over  any  one  yet.  But  I  shall  be  right 
glad  to  shake  his  hand  once  more.  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Ned,  you  boys  don't  half  appreciate  the  Doctor.  When 
you  've  seen  as  much  of  the  world,  and  of  the  many  out- 
wardly fair  but  really  worthless  men  who  go  to  make  it  up 
as  I  have,  you  will  think  more  of  such  sterling  men  as  Dr 
Drayton,  even  if  they  are  somewhat  stiff  and  pompous  in 
their  manner." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Harry,  you  ought  to  talk  to  Frank  Austin. 
He  worships  the  ground  the  Doctor  treads  on,"  said  Ned, 
mischievously. 

"  Does  he  ?  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it ; "  and  the  uncle  laughed, 
glad  to  see  a  brighter  look  on  the  face  which  had  been  so 
sadly  clouded  through  their  long  talk. 

The  clouds  did  not  return  again  that  afternoon.  Merry 
and  apparently  happy,  as  if  no  trouble  had  ever  darkened 
his  path,  the  boy  chatted  on  all  through  their  drive  to  the 
Hall  and  back  again.  That  changefulness  of  mood  had  been 
growing  on  him  very  much  of  late,  indeed,  ever  since  Allan 
Haywood's  death.  He  seemed  always  at  one  extreme  or  the 
other  :  sad  and  dispirited,  or  gay  and  lively  to  excess.  Mary 
watched  him  tremblingly,  knowing  the  tumult  which  kept 
him  in  such  unrest,  and  wondering  which  way  the  uncertain 
tide  might  turn;  but  he  would  not  let  hex  '5\3A.\ifit  ^\v'sasJc^\\!&»^ 
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spoken  words.  She  could  only  ask  the  loving  Father,  in 
whose  love  he  would  not  believe,  to  lead  the  poor,  restless 
heart,  seeking  for  good  it  could  not  find,  simply  because  it 
closed  its  eyes  to  it,  to  peace  and  rest  in  Himself. 


CHAPTER  in. 

A   FEUITLESS   SEARCH. 


**  Miss  Maby,  dear,  I  'm  just  discomfited,  thinking  of  Master 
Ned." 

Mary  Churchill  turned  suddenly  from  the  window  at 
which  she  was  standing  towards  the  old  mulatto  woman,  who, 
since  the  day  of  her  mother's  death,  had  given  herself,  with 
every  power  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  the  service  of  the 
young  girl  and  the  baby  boy  who  had  been  suddenly  left  to 
her  care. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Lailie  1 "  she  asked,"  kindly,  for  the 
wrinkled  face  beneath  the  bright  turban  wore  a  very  anxious 
look. 

"  Then  you  haven't  seen  it.  Miss  Mary  ?  "  and  the  woman 
glanced  up  from  her  work  with  a  questioning,  incredulous 
sort  of  an  expression,  which  seemed  to  doubt  her  mistress's 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness.  "  You  haven't 
noticed  how  kind  of  cranky  and  moody  Mr  Ned's  growed  of 
late  1  How  he 's  just  crazy  with  fun  and  mischief  one  minute, 
and  as  dull  and  unspirited  as  a  motherless  colt  the  next  ? 
You  've  seen  it,  Miss  Mary  1 " 

"  Yes,  Lailie,  I  have ;  and  it  troubles  me  more  than  I  can 
tell  you.  But  I  thought  he  appeared  happier  than  usual 
this  morning,  when  he  rode  away  to  school  with  Mr  ChurchilL 
Didn't  he  seem  to  you  more  like  himself  than  he  has  been 
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"  It's  just  this  morning  that  makes  me  uneasy,  dear.  I 
must  tell  you  all  about  it.  When  I  went  to  his  room,  think- 
ing I  'd  best  knock  at  his  door  as  he  had  to  start  so  early  to 
be  in  time  for  school,  I  couldn't  get  no  answer  from  him  ; 
so  I  opened  the  door  k-ways  to  call  him^  thinking  he  was 
asleep ;  and  there  he  sat,  up  and  dressed,  in  the  big  arm- 
chair in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  his  head  leaned  down  into  his  hands.  I  was  scared 
dreadful,  for  I  thought  he  was  ill ;  and  I  went  up  quick  to 
him,  and  says  T,  *  Mr  Edward,  dear,  what  is  it  1 '  He  sprang 
right  up,  and  says  he,  *  What  business' — and  then  he  just 
stopped ;  and  the  angry  look — he  did  look  dreadful  angry. 
Miss  Mary — the  angry  look  went  out  of  his  face  ;  but  his 
lip  curled  up  kind  of  contemptuous  like,  and  says  he — 

"  *  Never  mind,  Lailie  ;  I  was  only  thinking  a  little,  and 
your  sudden  appearance  here  startled  me.' 

"  *  But  Master  Edward,  dear,'  says  I,  '  what  could  you 
have  to  think  about  that  should  make  you  look  so  awful 
sorrowful,  with  your  uncle  come  back,  and  you  with  every- 
thing around  you  to  make  you  glad  1 '  And,  Miss  Mary,  he 
just  looked  at  me  a  minute,  and  then  he  laughed.  It  was 
the  dreadfuUest  laugh  you  ever  heard,  it  sounded  so  kind  of 
bitter  and  sorrowful,  and  says  he — 

"  *  Would  you  like  to  know  what  I  was  meditating  on  1 
I  was  thinking  of  that  merciful  God  whom  Miss  Mary  and 
you  are  always  talking  of.  I  was  thinking  how  He  took 
away  my  father  and  mother  from  me  when  I  was  a  little  baby 
less  than  a  week  old,  and  laid  almost  the  whole  care  and 
responsibility  of  such  a  helpless  infant  on  a  girl  of  fourteen ; 
and  then  of  His  taking  away  the  friend  I  loved  more  than 
my  own  life.  It  was  strange  that  I  did  not  look  merry  and 
happy  in  thinking  of  the  love  and  mercy  which  have  blessed 
my  life,  wasn't  it,  Lailie  1 '  says  he. 

^^  I  just  stood  and  stared  at  him.  Miss  Mary.  It  was  the 
awf  ullest  thing  that  I  ever  knew  to  heat  livm  ^wjvci^  ^\vs2a. 
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words,  and  with  such  a  look  on  his  face  ;  for  his  eyes  were 
as  angry  as  anything,  and  he  'd  a  miserable  kind  of  a  smile 
on  his  lips,  as  it  made  your  heart  sick  to  see.  I  couldn't 
speak  a  word  for  a  minute,  and  then  I  said,  as  gentle  like  as 
I  knew  how — 

"  *But  Mr  Edward,  dear,  the  good  Lord,  when  He  took 
your  father  and  mother  home  to  their  rest,  left  you  the  ten- 
derest  sister  that  ever  lived;  and  the  care  of  you  only  changed 
her  from  a  joyful,  thoughtless  girl  into  a  happy,  strong,  sweet 
woman ;  it  never  hurt  her  a  bit ;  and  for  Mr  Allan — dear 
boy,  your  heart  is  too  sore  still  for  me  to  say  much,  but 
you  '11  see  the  Lord's  love  even  in  that  yet,  though  you  don't 
believe  it  now.  And  hasn't  He  showed  His  love  to  you  in 
many  ways  1  See  what  a  home  you  Ve  got,  and  what  friends; 
even  old  Lailie' — (I  couldn't  help  but  put  myself  in.  Miss 
Mary) — *  even  old  Lailie  is  something  to  you,  isn't  she,  dear 
boyr 

"And  then  he  just  came  to  me,  and  put  his  arms  about 
my  neck,  like  he  used  to  when  I  carried  him  around,  and 
his  face  grew  kinder  and  gentler,  and  that  disagreeable  smile 
went  away  ;  but  he  only  said,  *  O  Lailie,  Lailie  ! '  says  he, 
and  stood  quite  still  a  minute  looking  at  me.  Then  he  took 
away  his  arms  and  kind  of  put  me  back  from  him,  and  says, 
*  Never  mind  it  all,  Lailie.  You  go  down  now ;  I  will  be 
ready  in  good  time ;'  and  turned  off  to  the  window,  as  much 
as  to  say,  *  Leave  me  to  myself.' 

"  I  wanted  to  say  something  more  to  him,  but  some  way 
I  couldn't ;  and  so  I  went  down,  praying  all  the  way  for 
lio;ht  for  him  in  his  sore  darkness.  And  when  he  came 
down,  and  I  expecting  him  so  sober  and  mournful,  there  he 
was  as  chirpy  as  a  cricket,  laughing  and  joking  with  you 
and  Mr  Churchill,  and  teasing  Miss  Millicent  as  bad  as  ever. 
I  'm  frightened  for  him,  dear.     What  will  we  do  ?  " 

That  was  a  question  which  Mary  had  asked  herself  a  hun- 
dred  times,  but  she  had  ue^ei  fowud  its  answer  yet.     She 
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had  seated  herself  beside  Lailie^  and  had  sat  listening  to  her 
story,  each  troubled  look  in  the  old  woman's  face  mirrored 
in  her  own,  making  no  comment  until  that  question  was 
asked ;  then  she  said  slowly — 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  spoken  to  Mr  Leonard,  and  he 
says  that  we  had  better  let  him  alone  for  the  present  We 
can  only  pray  for  him,  Lailie.  We  believe  in  the  mercy  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  if  he  does  not ;  and  she  looked  up  into 
the  dark  face,  with  something  of  sunlight  shining  in  the 
tears  which  filled  her  eyes. 

"  He  is  often  at  Mr  Leonard's,"  she  went  on,  "  and  if  any 
one  can  do  him  good,  it  is  our  minister.  Mrs  Leonard  has 
kept  Allan's  room  just  as  it  was  when  he  went  away ;  and 
Edward  loves  to  sit  there,  and  loves  to  be  with  Mr  and  Mrs 
Leonard  because  they  were  so  fond  of  Mr  Haywood.  I  sup- 
pose that  no  ward  ever  had  more  loving  guardians  than  they 
proved  themselves  to  him.  They  will  help  Edward,  if  any 
one  can.  Christy,  too,  talks  to  him  sometimes.  I  wish  he 
would  go  down  there  oftener  than  he  does,  for  that  old 
fisherman's  cabin  seems  like  a  holy  place  to  me." 

"  Yes,  he  *s  awfully  pious,"  said  Lailie,  hopefully.  "  It 's 
good  to  talk  to  him,  for  he  always  gives  you  something  to 
hold  on  to,  to  kind  of  stay  yourself  with.  Why,  Miss  Mary, 
I  've  gone  to  the  cabin  sometimes  when  I  Ve  been  down- 
hearted, and  the  very  sight  of  his  beautiful,  peaceable  face 
has  set  me  on  my  legs  again.  I  'm  glad  you  spoke  about 
him — it 's  kind  of  raised  me  up  like." 

Never  had  Edward  Churchill  seemed  more  full  of  life  and 
spirits  than  on  his  arrival  at  the  Hall  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing following  his  short  holiday.  School-hours  were  no  sooner 
over,  than  he  proposed  to  a  party  of  his  friends  to  go  down 
to  the  cabin  of  old  Christy,  the  fisherman,  and  engage  his 
boat  for  an  afternoon's  fishing.  The  plan  was  quickly  agreed 
to;  and  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  boys  started  off  together, 
enlivening  their  walk  with  all  manner  of  jokes  and  ^T:«.^ksi»^ 
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Edward  contributing  his  full  share  to  the  fun  and  merriment 
of  the  party. 

"  Churchill  is  growing  quite  like  himself  again,"  said 
Laurence  Bronson,  as  a  peal  of  laughter  came  back  to  the 
rear-guard  of  the  company  from  those  in  front,  where  Edward 
and  Will  Seaton  seemed  to  be  vieing  with  one  another  in 
playing  tricks  upon  their  companions. 

"Yes,"  said  Frank  Austin,  to  whom  Laurence  had  spoken; 
"he  is  as  wild  as  Seaton  himself  this  morning.  But  he 
doesn't  seem  natural  to  me.  He- is  so  extravagant  in  his 
fun,  and  changes  so  suddenly  from  gay  to  grave.  There  is 
something  wrong  with  Churchill." 

Christy  was,  as  usual,  quite  ready  to  further  the  plans  of 
his  young  visitors.  It  was  not  often  that  a  Drayton  boy  failed 
to  receive  a  favour  asked  at  his  hands;  and  any  party  headed 
by  Edward  Churchill  was  doubly  sure  of  a  glad  welcome  at 
his  cabin  ;  for  of  all  Drayton  boys,  Churchill  stood  first  in 
the  old  man's  heart.  Strong  ties  of  grateful  love  bound  the 
fisherman  to  all  who  bore  that  name ;  but  Edward's  own 
sympathetic  kindliness  had  endeared  him  to  Christy,  and 
the  very  fact  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  peace  and  joy 
which  glorified  the  old  man's  simple  life,'  gave  a  tone  of 
yearning  tenderness  to  the  loyal,  faithful  love  with  which  he 
regarded  him. 

The  change  which  had  come  over  the  disposition  and 
temper  of  the  boy  since  the  death  of  his  young  friend  had 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  his  watchful  love,  for  those  gentle 
eyes  had  a  way  of  piercing  through  disguises  which  few 
could  baffle.  But  Christy  was  as  prudent  as  he  was  keen- 
sighted,  and  he  met  Edward  on  his  own  ground.  The 
young  fisherman  little  thought,  as  Christy  returned  Churchill's 
laughing  salutation  with  a  welcome  as  merry,  that  while  the 
faded  lips  gave  their  smiling  consent  to  the  afternoon's  pro- 
jected frolic,  the  old  heart  was  lifting  the  laughing  applicant 
in  the  anna  of  its  love  and  iaitlii,  ^.ivd  laying  him  down  at 
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the  feet  of  Him  who  alone  could  give  peace  to  the  restless, 
troubled  soul,  which,  ignorant  of  its  own  malady,  was  striving 
to  cure  its  pain  by  hiding  it. 

The  boat  was  soon  ready,  and  the  boys,  rods  and  tackle  in 
hand,  sprang  in  and  pushed  noisily  off,  Christy  taking  the 
helm. 

**  I  wish  that  we  had  six  hours  to  spend  out  here,  instead 
of  two,''  said  Frank  Austin.  "It  is  a  glorious  day  for 
fishing,  isn't  it,  Christy  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  The  lake  on  the  mountain  isn't  smoother 
and  calmer  nor  the  sea,  this  afternoon.  But,  in  fact,  these 
is  glorious  days  for  whatever  you  may  need  to  do.  When 
you  came  down  to  the  cabin,  I  was  just  sitting  in  the  door- 
way, quite  content  to  bide  quiet  and  look  out  at  it  all — at 
the  bright,  blue  sky,  and  the  waves  rollin'  gently  up  to  break 
at  my  feet,  and  the  trees  in  their  gay  red  and  yellow  leaves, 
and  the  little  birds  wheelin'  about,  tryin'  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  to  leave  us  or  no ;  quite  content,  as  I  said, 
just  to  sit  there  and  look  out  at  it,  and  think  that  our  gracious 
Father  has  made  all  this  beauty  for  us.  It  seems  He  can't 
be  satisfied  to  give  us  simply  what  we  need — food  and 
shelter  and  clothing,  and  the  like ;  but  He  must  cover  it 
with  a  beauty  and  a  glory  which  shall  make  our  hearts  sing 
for  very  joy." 

"  All  very  well,  Christy,"  said  Edward  Churchill,  who  sat 
next  him ;  "  that  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  this  bright 
October  weather  lasts,  but  I  rather  think  that  your  fair  sky 
will  darken  before  long,  and  your  soft  waves  will  dash  and 
roar  madly  enough ;  and  your  gay  leaves  will  fall,  leaving 
bare  branches  to  toss  and  groan  in  the  tempests,  which  will 
make  those  doubtful  little  birds,  that  are  hovering  over  us 
now,  conclude  to  beat  a  retreat  as  quickly  as  possible.  What 
becomes  of  all  your  poetry  then  1 " 

"  It  goes  right  on,  sir,"  said  Christy,  quietly.  "  Then 
*  He  giveth  snow  like  wool ;  He  scattexetli  \»\i"ek  "Wwct-i^^oR^ 
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like  ashes.  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it ;  thou 
greatly  enrichest  it  with  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of 
water ;  Thou  preparest  them  corn  when  Thou  hast  so  pro- 
vided for  it.  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly ; 
Thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof ;  Thou  makest  it  soft  with 
showers  ;  Thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof.  Thou  crownest 
the  year  with  Thy  goodness.'  What  looks  to  us  like  shadows, 
Mr  Edward,  is  often  clearest  sunshine,  veiled  only  by  our 
own  unbelief." 

The  boy  looked  up  into  Christy's  face  without  speaking ; 
and  the  old  man,  seeing  that  the  rest  of  the  party  were  too 
much  engrossed  in  their  sport  to  heed  the  conversation 
which  was  going  on  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  added  in  a 
lower  voice — 

"  If  we  shut  our  eyes  of  our  own  free  will,  sir,  can  we 
blame  the  Lord  because  we  do  not  see  V 

"  Sometimes  we  do  see,"  said  the  boy,  leaning  forward, 
and  speaking  in  a  low,  but  very  excited  voice  ;  "  in  spite  of 
closing  our  eyes,  we  do  see,  but " 

He  paused,  and  sat  looking  into  the  water,  trolling  his 
line,  but  paying  no  heed  to  it  further  than  to  hold  the  rod 
in  his  hand,  until  Christy  asked  gently — 

"  What  was  it  you  was  a-goin'  to  say,  Mr  Edward  1 " 

"  I  was  going  to  say  just  this,"  replied  Edward,  speaking 
as  if  the  words  left  his  lips  almost  against  his  will ;  **  that 
sometimes  we  do  see,  no  matter  how  tightly  we  choose  to 
shut  our  eyes  against  the  truth.  We  see  our  own  sin  and 
God's  holiness,  and  the  sight  drives  us  well-nigh  desperate." 

"  And  well  it  may,"  said  Christy,  so  solemnly  that  Frank 
Austin,  sitting  beside  Edward,  and  longing  for  comfort  for 
him,  looked  up  entreatingly,  as  if  to  beg  for  kinder  words 
for  his  friend. 

He  need  not  have  been  afraid.     That  old  heart,  full  to 

overflowing  with  sympathy  for  any  soul  which  ached  for  the 

peace  which  so  gladdened  ila  o\?iv  lif^,  could  never  deal 
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harshly  with  Edward  Churchill.     The  next  words  fell  very 
softly  and  gently. 

"  And  He  who  knows  the  terror  and  wretchedness  of  the 
sight,  dear  boy,  bids  us  look  away  from  it  unto  Jesus." 

For  a  moment  Edward  sat  silent,  still  watching  the  water. 
Then  suddenly  lifting  his  head,  he  said  carelessly — 

"  It 's  no  use,  Christy,  I  can't  do  it,  and  that 's  all  about 
it.  What  luck  over  there  1 "  and  he  turned  suddenly  off 
toward  the  more  eager  fishermen. 

"  First-rate,"  said  Tom  Morrison.  "  Look  here  !"  and  he 
lifted  quite  a  string  of  fish  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
"  Seems  to  me  your  own  line  lies  pretty  deep  in  the  water." 

"  Forgot  all  about  it,  I  declare  ! "  said  Ned,  merrily. 
"  We  *ve  been  talking  away  at  such  a  rate  here  that  I  forgot 
what  I  was  about.  Hi  !  I  've  caught  a  Tartar,  I  believe  ;" 
for  at  the  first  attempt  to  draw  in  his  line,  there  ensued  a 
struggle  which  warned  him  that  he  had  obtained  a  prize. 
"  He  must  have  taken  hold  just  this  minute.  Hallo  I  here 
comes  the  grandfather  of  all  your  small  fry,"  and  he  threw 
into  the  boat  a  splendid  bass. 

"  Well  done  !  Let's  all  fall  to  sermonising,  and  leave 
our  lines  to  take  care  of  themselves,"  cried  Will  Seaton. 
"  I  saw  that  those  fellows  up  there  looked  like  a  couple  of 
judges,  getting  judged  instead  of  judging  other  folks ;  but 
I  supposed  Christy  was  giving  them  a  little  wholesome 
advice,  and,  hoping  it  might  improve  them,  I  didn't  inter- 
rupt.    What  was  he  saying  to  you,  Churchill  1 " 

"  Teaching  me  to  mind  my  own  business,"  said  Ned. 
**  Would  you  like  to  change  seats  with  me  1" 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  don't  believe  Christy  would  find  me 
an  apt  scholar ;  and  you  know  the  Doctor  don't  approve  of 
our  being  forced  on  in  studies  for  which  we  have  no  natural 
bent.     I  'm  bent  quite  in  the  other  direction." 

"  No  need  to  tell  us  that,  old  boy.  Have  you  had  as 
good  luck  as  Frank  ] " 
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"  Yes,  better.  If  you  Ve  got  the  grandfatlier,  I  've  caught 
the  father  of  his  small  boys.  See  here.  Isn't  he  a  prime 
fellow  r'  and  he  held  up  a  beautiful  fish,  about  half  as  long 
as  Ned*s  trophy. 

'^  Isn^t  it  time  to  quit,  gentlemen  ?"  asked  a  kindly,  but 
very  unwelcome  voice  from  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

There  was  some  pleading  to  stay  ^' just  a  few  moments 
longer,"  and  an  emphatic  declaration  from  Will  that  he  would 
not  go  back  for  an  hour  yet ;  but  the  old  man  could  be  very 
firm,  and  he  never  could  be  coaxed  to  consent  to  any  in- 
fringement of  the  rules  of  the  Hall.  The  ydung  fishermen 
had  now  but  just  time  to  reach  school  at  the  appointed  hour; 
and  Christy,  with  a  smiling  face,  but  remorseless  hand, 
headed  the  boat  towards  home. 

"  Mr  Churchill,  sir,''  said  Christopher,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  the  party  sprang  ashore,  "could  I  get  speakin'  with 
you  for  a  minute  1  If  you  haven't  the  time  to  spare,  I  'd 
walk  up  a  bit  toward  the  Hall  along  of  you  if  you  was 
so  minded.  I'd  like  greatly  to  have  a  few  words  with 
you." 

Edward  had  paused  to  aid  him  in  hauling  up  the  boat 
upon  the  beach,  and  his  companions  were  already  a  little  in 
advance  of  him. 

"  Go  ahead  ! "  he  called  out,  as  some  of  the  group  turned 
to  see  if  he  was  ready.  "  I  '11  be  with  you  directly  ;  '*  and 
the  boys  went  on,  thinking  nothing  of  the  circumstance,  for 
they  were  all  well  aware  that  few  things  so  delighted  the 
fisherman  as  a  talk  with  "  the  young  squire,"  as  Ned  was 
often  called  in  Graydon  village. 

"I'll  be  very  glad  of  a  walk  with  you,  Christy,"  said 
Edward,  as  they  turned  up  toward  the  Hall,  "  but  I  don't 
feel  like  being  '  sermonised,'  as  Mr  Seaton  calls  it." 

"  No,  sir ;  nor  I  don't  feel  like  sermonising ;  but  I  do  feel, 

Mr  Edward,  like  telling  you  what's  in  my  heart.     O  boy  I" 

^  and  be  leaned  suddenly  iot^aid  ^lid  Md  his  withered  hand 
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on  Churchiirs  shoulder,  "you  told  me  when  you  was  but  a 
child  of  five  year  old,  and  I  a  lone,  widdered  man,  that  you  *d 
be  my  boy,  and  you  Ve  kept  your  promise  well.  Old  Christy 
never  wanted  in  the  years  of  loneliness,  before  his  grandson 
came  to  him,  for  a  helping  hand  and  a  strong,  young  arm. 
You  Ve  been  to  him  all  you  promised  to  be,  and  far  more ; 
and  now  do  you  wonder — O  lad  1  do  you  wonder  that  it 
breaks  his  heart  to  see  you  in  such  sore  trouble?  Nay, 
don't  shake  your  head,  sir,  nor  try  to  look  as  if  you  cared 
nothing  for  it  all ;  for  it 's  not  in  natur  for  a  boy  of  your 
years  to  talk  as  you  have  done  to-day  of  the  Lord  above  us. 
And  besides,  sir,  didn't  you  as  much  as  tell  me  outright  that 
you  was  well-nigh  desperate  1" 

"  Christy,"  said  Edward,  turning  sharply  upon  him,  "  I 
stand  just  here.  I  want  to  be  a  Christian ;  I  want  to  lead 
such  a  brave,  noble  life  as  Allan  Haywood  led,  as  young 
Bronson  and  Austin  are  leading  in  our  school  to-day ;  but 
the  thing  is  impossible.  To  be  a  Christian,  one  must  love 
their  enemies ;  I  do  not  love  my  one  enemy  j  I  hate  him. 
To  be  a  Christian,  one  must  forgive  as  they  would  be  for- 
given; that  duty  is  made  the  very  condition  of  one's  accept- 
ance. I  know  my  Bible  better  perhaps  than  you  think  I 
do,  and  it  says  to  me — to  me  whose  dearest,  best  friend  was 
all  but  killed  by  wanton  cruelty — ^that  unless  I  forgive  the 
author  of  his  grief  and  loss,  I  cannot  be  forgiven.  It  says, 
*  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses.*  I  can  never  pardon  Bent- 
ley  ;  therefore,  if  I  believe  the  Bible,  God  can  never  pardon 
me.  And  yet,  Christy,  you  call  Him  a  merciful  God.  Can 
you  not  see  that  He  has  placed  me  in  such  a  position  that  I 
cannot  possibly  help  myself]" 

" Simply,  Mr  Edward,"  said  the  old  man,  solemnly,  "that 
you  may  be  driven  to  Him  for  help.  Don't  torment  yourself 
with  trying  to  forgive  Mr  Bentley,  sir.  That  will  come  all 
in  good  time.    You  are  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  aadl^  ttovsfe^RjL^ 
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and  sore  vexed ;  just  listen  to  Him  who  says  *  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.'" 

"  *  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar/"  replied  the  boy, 
coldly  ;  " '  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift.'" 

"  You  've  missed  the  bearin's  of  the  case,  sir,"  was  the 
quiet  answer.  "  It  seems  to  me,  Mr  Edward,  with  all  re- 
spect, that  you  've  lost  your  reckonin'  altogether.  It  seems 
to  me  you  're  wantin*  a  gift  yourself  a  deal  more  nor  you  're 
needin'  to  make  one.  It 's  much  as  if  a  poor  little  cabin- 
boy,  just  fresh  from  shore,  and  scarce  knowin'  mainsail  from 
jib-boom,  should  take  upon  him  to  command  the  ship.  His 
will  might  be  good  enough,  but  he  'd  make  but  poor  work 
with  the  ship,  dear  heart.  But  only  let  him  bide  in  his  own 
place,  and  obey  the  orders  of  his  captain,  and  he  '11  get  along. 
The  captain  '11  not  expect  him  to  go  up  to  reef  a  sail  in  a 
gale  afore  he  gets  his  sea  legs  on,  I  '11  warrant  you,  any  more 
nor  our  Lord  Christ  expects  you  to  struggle  with  a  tempest 
of  passions  and  temptations  afore  you  Ve  learned  to  *  stand 
fast  in  the  Lord.' " 

He  paused  a  moment,  waiting  for  some  reply  ;  but  receiv- 
ing none,  went  on,  his  tremulous  voice  almost  breaking  with 
the  earnestness  of  his  appeal — 

"Don't  you  suppose,  O  laddie  dear,  don't  you  suppose 
that  the  Lord  knows  that  your  poor  heart  is  like  to  break 
with  its  longin'  for  Him ;  and  doesn't  He  know  that  your 
whole  soul  is  still  surgin'  and  tossin'  tempestuous  like  with 
the  great  sorrow  which  came  to  it  a  while  back  1  And  if 
He  does  know  it," 

"  Ay,  if  He  does  know  it,"  interrupted  the  boy,  fiercely, 
"  why  don't  He  help  me  1  Full  of  mercy  and  loving-kind- 
ness ;  that's  what  you  say  !     I  tell  you,  Christy," 

"  Hush  boy ! " 

The  tremulous  voice  \iad  ^o^tl  vrondrously  firm  and 
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strong ;  and  the  hand  which  grasped  Edward's  arm  never 
trembled  in  its  hold. 

"  I  will  not  hear  you  take  His  name  in  vain,  Mr  Edward. 
Why  does  He  not  help  you  1  Because  you  will  not  be 
helped.  Would  you  have  Him  sink  you  to  a  mere  dismasted, 
rudderless  hulk,  and  thrust  you  into  the  kingdom  1  No,  no, 
sir ;  He  never  brings  us  so  low  as  that.  He  opens  wide  the 
door  for  us,  and  says,  without  condition,  without  one  single 
if,  *  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved ; '  *  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters  ! '  '  Him  that  cometh  to 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  He  calls  to  us,  pleads  with 
us,  urges  us  to  come ;  but  He  never  forces  us  into  the  king- 
dom. He  has  made  us  in  His  own  image  ;  He  will  never 
lower  us  to  the  level  of  witless  brutes." 

For  some  moments  Churchill  walked  on,  as  silent  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  Christy's  sterner  words  ;  and  when  at  length 
he  did  speak,  it  was  only  to  say — 

"  You  are  walking  too  far,  Christy ;  you  had  better  turn 
back.     You  are  looting  very  tired  now." 

It  was  more  than  fatigue  that  had  paled  the  furrowed 
face  ;  but  the  old  man  only  said,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
the  boy — 

"  You  're  not  partin'  angered  with  me,  Mr  Edward  1  *' 

**  Angry  with  you,  old  friend  1  No,  never  that.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  am  stubborn,  or  blind,  or  stupid ;  but  I  do 
know,  that  in  Christopher  Dunn  I  have  a  true,  brave  friend. 
Good-bye  ! "  And  he  wrung  the  hand  he  held  with  almost 
painful  earnestness. 

"  Good-bye,  sir.  May  you  soon  find  a  friend  even  truer 
and  tenderer  nor  Christy.  He 's  a-seekin'  for  you,  and  you 
for  Him,  I  'm  thinkin'.  I  doubt  you  '11  find  one  another 
afore  long.  Good-bye,  laddie ; "  and  he  left  him,  to  return 
to  his  cabin  by  the  sea-side,  while  Edward  walked  rapidly 
on  up  the  hill  toward  the  HalL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   SKATING  CLUB. 

The  bright  October  days  passed  on  and  away,  and  Novem- 
ber, with  its  sharp,  high  winds,  and  snow-flurries,  and 
squalls,  came  in  ;  and  the  Drayton  boys  began  to  look  for- 
ward to  coasting,  snow-balling,  and  fort-building.  Bat  the 
winter  delight  most  talked  of  and  longed  for  was  skating ; 
for  skating  this  season  was  to  be  carried  on  on  quite  a  grand 
scale. 

It  was  one  of  Dr  Drayton^s  theories  that  athletic  exercises 
were  a  great  means  of  developing  the  powers  of  the  brain, 
and  as  he  generally  managed  to  put  his  theories  into  full 
and  complete  practice,  he  had  resolved  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  lovers  of  this  healthful  sport. 

Hitherto  the  Drayton  boys  had  taken  their  chance  with 
the  other  boys*  of  Graydon  village  on  the  mill-pond,  or  on 
any  little  road-side  brook,  or  even  puddle,  which  might 
happen  to  be  frozen  over ;  but  the  Doctor  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  they  should  have  a  pond  of  their  own  on  which 
to  display  their  skill,  or  the  want  of  it,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

Accordingly,  a  certain  little  streamlet  which  trickled 
slowly  down  the  hill-side  through  all  the  long  summer  days, 
never  running  dry  even  in  a  drought,  had  been  impressed 
into  the  service.  A  deep,  wide  bed  had  been  dug  at  its  foot 
early  in  the  spring.  Its  course  had  been  widened  and  deep- 
ened ;  it  had  been  coaxed  and  coddled  and  petted  as  never 
brook  was  coaxed  and  petted  before,  and  the  result  was  a 
fine,  smooth  pond  which  froze  over  with  a  thin  crust  of  ice 
on  the  first  night  of  sharp  frost,  and  little  by  little  hardened 
into  as  grand  an  ice-pond  as  heart  of  boy  could  wish. 

Of  course  all  Drayton  Hall  went  wild  with  the  skating 
mania.     Matches  were  played  day  after  day;  every  spare 
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hour  was  spent  on  the  pond,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  sent 
up  to  the  Doctor.  Finally  it  was  proposed  to  organise  a 
skating  club,  and  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  was  called  for 
the  first  Tuesday  evening  in  December. 

The  afternoon  preceding  the  evening  of  the  meeting  was 
well  calculated  to  fan  into  even  brighter  glow  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  skaters.  There  had  been  a  storm  of  rain  the  night 
before,  which,  freezing  as  it  fell,  had  converted  the  pond 
into  a  field  of  glass  and  had  hung  every  tree  and  bush  with 
diamond  pendants  which  flashed  and  glittered  in  the  sun- 
light. The  air  was  cold  and  still,  but  not  sharp  ;  bringing  a 
rosy  glow  into  even  pale  faces,  and  making  the  glad,  merry 
hearts  of  the  young  skaters  full  to  excess  with  joyous  de- 
light 

"Isn't  this  prime  1"  shouted  Will  Seaton,  as  he  shot 
like  an  arrow  from  its  bow  past  Laurence  Bronson,  who  was 
stopping  to  fasten  a  buckle  which  had  become  loosened. 

Wheeling  the  next  instant,  he  glided  up  to  Bronson's  side 
as  slowly  and  gracefully  as  a  swan,  and  pointing  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  pond,  said — 

"Look  at  that  fellow  over  there!  I  never  saw  such 
skating  in  my  life !  Who  is  it  ?  It  must  be  one  of  the 
dons.     He 's  too  tall  for  any  of  the  fellows." 

Laurence  glanced  over  in  the  direction  indicated.  A 
tall,  powerful-looking  man,  entirely  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  party,  was  wheeling,  cutting  figures  on  the  ice, 
balancing  himself  on  the  toe  of  his  skate,  shooting  with 
marvellous  rapidity  from  one  point  to  another,  unnoticed 
by  any  one  but  themselves,  and  apparently  quite  careless, 
on  his  own  part,  whether  his  feats  were  observed  or  not. 

"  Why,  it 's  Kamrod  Bentley  himself  !  "  exclaimed  Bron- 
son, as  the  face  of  the  skater  was  turned  towards  him  by  a 
sudden  pirouette. 

"  Well,  if  that  isn't  a  rare  go  1 "  said  Will,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  as  great  astonishment  as  a  fade  cwiX^'^^  ^>sir 
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sume.  "  There  he  goes  again,  full  pace  !  Let 's  go  over 
and  see  the  sight." 

Seizing  Laurence's  arm,  he  dashed  off,  and  Bronson  had 
to  do  his  very  best  to  keep  pace  with  him. 

"Don't  let's  say  anything  to  the  other  fellows/'  said 
Will,  as  they  flew  along,  "  or  they  '11  all  be  after  us  to  see  the 
show ;  and  the  Kamrod  will  be  off  in  a  jiffy  if  he  thinks 
we  're  watching  him.  My !  Just  look  at  that !  I  never 
saw  such  a  splendid  leap  on  skates  before ;  and  he  came 
down  as  light  as  a  feather  ! " 

Professor  Bentley,  the  object  of  Will's  wondering  admira- 
tion continued  his  exploits  upon  the  ice,  quite  regardless  of 
the  attention  of  the  two  boys,  noticing  them  no  further  than 
to  nod  gravely  to  them  as  they  glided  slowly  past  him.  Even 
when,  quite  entranced  by  the  beauty  of  his  motions,  Laur- 
ence and  Will  stood  by  openly  watching  him,  he  skated  on 
as  careless  of  their  presence  as  if  they  had  been  miles  away 
from  him.  Once  only,  when,  almost  in  a  twinkling,  he  cut 
a  faultless  hexagon  with  his  heel,  numbering  its  sides  as  he 
passed  swiftly  on,  and  a  low — "  Jolly,  boys !  Wasn't  that 
splendid!"  broke  from  Will's  eager  lips,  Bronson  saw  a 
faint  tinge  of  colour  flush  up  into  the  pale,  indifferent  face, 
and  he  knew  that  the  apparently  unconscious  Professor  was 
quite  aware  of^  and  took  pleasure  in  the  unusual  interest 
shown  his  pursuits. 

For  Koland  E.  Bentley,  B.A.,  or  "Kamrod  Bentley,'* 
as  he  was  almost  universally  nicknamed  in  the  school,  was 
Koland  K.  Bentley,  B.A.,  and  nothing  else;  the  prof essor 
of  Greek  and  Belles  Lettres  ;  the  monarch  of  his  class-room, 
forcing  from  his  scholars  a  respect  for  his  abilities,  and  an 
obedience  to  his  orders,  such  as  they  accorded  to  no  other 
teacher  in  the  school,  short  of  Dr  Drayton  himself.  But 
that  was  all.  Though  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Hall 
for  ten  years,  there  was  not  a  boy  in  the  school  to  whom  his 
removal  from  his  post  would  have  been  a  matter  of  any 
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deeper  feeling  than  would  have  been  caused  by  a  change  in 
their  class-books.  They  were  accustomed  to  see  his  stiff, 
unbending  figure  passing  up  and  down  the  stairs,  year  after 
year ;  to  hear  the  tones  of  his  cold,  lifeless  voice  sounding 
through  the  halls  and  class-rooms ;  but  there  was  not  a 
heart  among  them  all  that  listened  either  for  footstep  or 
voice. 

Save  one.  Yes,  there  was  one.  In  the  senior  class  there 
was  a  boy  who  bore  his  name,  who  wore  his  look,  who 
gazed  out  upon  the  world  around  him  with  the  same  indif- 
ferent lack-lustre  eyes.  But  if  any  one  could  have  pierced 
through  his  disguise,  or  rather  if  any  one  had  cared  enough 
for  him  to  pierce  it,  he  would  have  found  that  the  coldness 
and  indifference  which  were  natural  to  the  elder  brother, 
had  been  assumed  by  the  younger,  to  hide  a  longing  craving 
for  the  sympathy  and  affection  which  were  denied  him. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Arthur,  the  younger  brother, 
had  known  that  he  was  loved.  Fatherless  and  motherless, 
he  had  clung  to  his  one  brother  with  almost  idolatrous  af- 
fection, and  he  knew  that,  undemonstrative  though  Boland 
might  be,  his  love  was  heartily  returned.  But  the  sin  and 
folly,  which  had  cost  him  the  one  other  friend  on  whom  his 
lonely  heart  stayed  itself,  had  taken  from  him  his  brother  as 
well,  leaving  only  in  his  place  a  stem,  strict  guardian,  who 
attended  to  his  physical  needs,  but  left  his  proud,  aching 
yet  perhaps  repentant  heart,  without  one  gleam  of  love  or 
sympathy  to  lighten  its  darkness. 

High-spirited  as  Roland  himself,  Arthur  never  whispered 
his  misery  to  any  human  soul ;  indeed  there  was  not  one 
who  cared  to  hear  the  whisper.  He  went  on  his  solitary, 
weary  way,  asking  aid  from  none  ;  developing  day  by  day 
into  a  stalwart,  handsome,  talented  young  man ;  proud  oi 
his  strength,  his  beauty,  his  attainments,  but  apparently 
careless  of  them  all.  No  one  else  cared,  why  should  he  1 
If  he  had  been  a  miserable  little  idiot,  wltkoxLt  %^\!)Sj^  ^^ 
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feeling,  he  felt  that  it  would  have  been  just  as  well ;  for 
then  he  would  not  have  yearned  so  bitterly  for  the  praise 
and  appreciation  which  he  knew  he  deserved,  but  which  he 
never  received. 

Quite  a  crowd  soon  gathered  round  the  solitary  skater ; 
for  the  fact  of  the  two  older  boys  standing  quietly  watch- 
ing a  third  person  on  the  ice,  especially  when  one  of  the 
two  was  Will  Beaton,  quickly  excited  the  attention  of  others. 
But  as  the  circle  of  admiring  eyes  increased,  the  Professor's 
feats  were  gradually  toned  down  to  simple  but  remarkably 
graceful  movements  ;  and  very  soon  he  quietly  unstrapped 
his  skates  and  walked  slowly  away  towards  the  Hall.  He 
was  not  unwilling,  perhaps,  that  two  of  the  seniors  should 
see  what  an  expert  he  really  was ;  but  he  had  no  idea  of 
placing  himself  on  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  schooL 

Enough  had  been  seen,  however,  to  wind  up  those  already 
excited  spirits  into  quite  a  furor  of  admiration.  Many  of 
the  boys  had  watched  him  from  a  distance,  suspecting  that 
the  attempt  to  gain  a  nearer  view  would  lose  them  the 
pretty  picture  altogether ;  and  the  event  had  proved  that 
they  were  not  mistaken. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful,"  said  Bronson,  as  he 
moved  slowly  back  toward  the  centre  of  the  pond,  with  a 
group  of  his  companions.  "  How  is  it  that  we  did  not 
know  before  that  he  was  such  a  magnificent  skater  1 " 

"  Oh  1  he  always  goes  off  by  himself,  you  know.  I  don't 
suppose  any  of  us  have  ever  seen  him  on  the  ice  before," 
replied  Tom  Morrison.  "  It  *s  a  wonder  he  came  out  this 
afternoon  when  we  were  all  here.  I  Ve  heard  something 
about  it  before,  I  think.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr  Upton 
told  me  that  he  learned  to  skate  in  Holland  that  winter  he 
spent  abroad.  At  any  rate,  there  must  have  been  some 
talk  in  the  school  about  it ;  for  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  great  expert  had  turned  out  to  be  the  Earn- 
rod." 
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The  organisation  of  a  club  among  a  large  number  of  boys 
is  not  apt  to  prove  a  very  quiet  afi^ir ;  and  the  boys  of 
Drayton  Hall  were  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  genus. 
Discussion  and  debate  ran  high  and  loud,  each  party  boister- 
ous for  its  own  candidate  ;  and  the  great  study-hall,  which 
after  the  evening  study-hour  was  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  boys,  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  shouts,  laughter,  and 
general  jollity. 

For  some  time  Laurence  Bronson,  who  had  been  chosen 
President  pro  tern.,  let  matters  take  their  course;  but  after 
a  while,  he  called  the  meeting  to  order,  informing  them  that 
they  must  now  elect  their  officers. 

"For  President,  Kamrod  Bentley,  B.A.,  Best  Athlete!'* 
shouted  Will  Seaton. 

Laughter,  hisses,  clapping  of  hands,  and  cries  of — "  No  I 
no  !  No  Bentley  here !"  and  so  forth,  filled  the  hall,  to  the 
utter  drowning  of  any  voice  which  might  have  been  raised 
to  still  the  tumult. 

Laurence  waited  until  the  storm  spent  itself,  and  then 
asked  the  committee,  which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
selection  of  candidates,  to  name  those  on  whom  the  choice 
had  fallen. 

The  names  of  Tom  Morrison,  Will  Seaton,  Edward 
Churchill,  and  Mr  Upton,  one  of  the  ushers,  were  handed 
to  him,  written  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

Laurence  paused  a  moment,  after  he  had  read  them  over; 
then  raising  the  paper  in  his  hand,  he  said — 

"  I  have  here  the  names  of  four  candidates,  chosen  by  the 
school  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Club  which  is  to  be 
organised  to-night.  They  have  been  selected  as  those  of 
the  four  best  skaters  in  the  school  I  have  just  one  word 
to  say  here.  It  has  been  our  intention,  our  publicly- 
expressed  intention,  to  choose  as  our  President  the  best 
skater  of  whom  the  Hall  could  boast.  Four  names  are 
proposed  here.     We  have  taken  bo  rnanj,  rasc^^  \sfcR»»sRk 
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the  candidates  are  so  eqnallj  matched  that  we  cannot  choose 
between  them  on  the  single  point  of  skill,  and  the  only  man 
in  the  school  who  surpasses  them  lies  under  a  haik — an 
unjust  ban.  I  tell  you,  boys,"  and  Laurence's  usnallj 
quiet  voice  woke  into  quite  a  storm  of  enthusiasm,  ^  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  a  mean,  contemptible  feeling  which  has  kept 
Professor  Bentley's  name  from  this  list.  He  made  all  the 
amends  in  his  power  for  the  wrong  he  unwittingly  com- 
mitted ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  boy  in  this  room  who  does 
not  know  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  old  memories  he  would 
have  been  chosen  President  by  acclamation." 

"  And  we  must  remember,"  said  Frank  Austin,  springing 
suddenly  to  his  feet,  as  astonishment  for  the  moment  held 
the  surging  crowd  perfectly  silent,  "  that  there  was  scarcely 
one  of  us  blameless  in  that  matter.  The  Professor  was  as 
quick  to  acknowledge  his  error  as  any  one,  although  it  was 
his  own  brother  whom  he  condemned  by  that  acknowledge- 
ment I  agree  with  Bronson  most  heartily.  It  has  been  a 
point  with  us  to  choose  the  finest  skater  for  our  chief,  and 
I  say  that  if  we  pass  Professor  Bentley  over  simply  on  that 
score,  we  11  prove  ourselves  a  mean  lot." 

There  was  another  pause  when  Frank  sat  down«  The 
company  were  almost  bewildered  by  the  sudden  turn  stairs 
had  taken.  In  the  momentary  silence  which  followed 
Austin's  little  speech,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  Briggs,  the  head-waiter,  with 
the  announcement — 

**  Dr  Dravton  wishes  to  see  Mr  ChurchilL" 

Edward  had  been  very  quiet  through  all  the  discussion 
with  regard  to  the  Presidency.  He  had  watched  Bronson 
closely  as  he  spoke,  his  colour  coming  and  going  painfully, 
and  his  forehead  contracting  into  a  sharp  frown.  But  for 
the  last  few  moments  no  one  had  seen  his  face,  for  he  had 
lamed  it  aside,  shading  it  with  Ms  hand  as  he  leaned  his 
MtmoDM  tahk; 
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When  he  rose  to  his  feet  at  the  summons  from  the  head- 
master, every  eye  was  turned  toward  him.  What  he  might 
do  in  the  case  would  very  Sensibly  affect  the  vote ;  for  there 
was  not  a  boy  there  who  did  not  know  the  whole  story  of 
the  affair  in  which  the  Bentleys  and  Churchill  had  been 
involved,  and  of  Edward  having  been  the  means  of  discover- 
ing the  crime  of  the  younger  brother. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  facing  the  many  pairs  of  watch- 
ful eyes ;  then  he  said,  quietly,  but  evidently  with  strong 
effort — 

"  Probably  the  Doctor  may  keep  me  so  long  that  I  shall 
lose  my  vote,  so  I  had  better  leave  it  with  you  before  I  go 
to  the  study.  I  think  Bronson  and  Austin  are  right.  We 
do  not  any  of  us  love  Professor  Bentley  over-much,  but  we 
all  respect  him  as  a  teacher;  and  his  stiffness  and  queer 
manner  would  not  have  influenced  us  in  this  matter,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  our  bitter  feeling  toward  him  and  his 
brother.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  let  that  guide  us  now,  for  he 
behaved  like  a  true  gentleman,  and  it  is  not  just  to  let  his 
brother's  sin  rest  on  him.  There  is  my  vote  for  the  best 
skater  in  our  school.  Professor  Bentley." 

He  handed  a  folded  bit  of  paper  to  Frank  Austin,  who 
sat  near  him ;  and  went  out  of  the  room,  without  looking 
to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 

Never  was  mortal  man  more  entirely  surprised,  bewildered, 
and  delighted, — if  that  frozen,  solitary,  tired  heart  of  his 
could  know  such  a  warm  feeling  as  delight, — than  was 
Professor  Koland  R.  Bentley  on  the  night  of  the  first  Tues- 
day in  December,  as  he  stood  in  his  room,  looking  down, 
with  eyes  which  scarcely  believed  what  they  saw,  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  on  which  was 
written — 

"Professor  Bentley, 

*'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  yoa 
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have  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  '  Drayton  Hall 
Skating  Club/  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  ol 
that  Society. — Respectfully  yours, 

"  Fkancis  L.  Austist, 

Sec^D,H,  8,OJ* 

His  brother  Arthur  sitting  near,  hard  at  work  at  his 
studies  (he  had  never  sat  in  the  study-hall  in  recreation 
hours  since  the  day  of  his  disgrace),  noticed  his  interest  in 
the  note  which  had  been  handed  to  him  ;  saw  his  pale  face 
flush,  and  his  dull  eyes  kindle,  and  wondered  what  it  was 
that  could  have  moved  him  in  such  an  unusual  degree ;  but 
he  asked  nothing,  and  was  told  nothing. 

The  circumstance  served  to  show  how  truly  Edward  had 
spoken,  when  he  told  his  uncle  that  no  one  in  the  school 
was  more  bitter  against  Arthur  than  his  own  brother.  That 
evening  had  brought  to  Professor  Bentley  the  greatest  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  that  he  had  known  for  years ;  yet  he 
sat  quiet  and  stern  as  ever,  and  Arthur  only  discovered  the 
secret  afterwards  through  the  ordinary  chit-chat  of  the  schooL 


CHAPTER  V. 


ARTHUR   BENTLEY. 


There  had  been  much  discussion  among  the  members  of  the 
Drayton  Hall  Skating  Club  as  to  whether  or  no  Professor 
Bentley  would  accept  the  position  tendered  him.  His  elec- 
tion had  really  been  unanimous,  strongly  as  the  opposition 
had  at  first  shown  itself.  The  fact  of  Edward  Churchill 
having  voted  for  him  had  carried  over  very  many ;  and  Will 
Seaton, — ^impetuous,  violent,  b\xt  g,ood-xiait\«ed  Will^  sub- 
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dued  into  serious  thought  by  Edward's  quiet  speech — took 
the  right  side  at  once,  and  threw  all  his  influence,  which  was 
far  from  trivial,  into  the  scale  of  the  Professor.  The  Club 
finally  went  over  "  to  a  man,"  as  the  boys  expressed  it ;  but 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  post  would  be  accepted  waa 
still  warmly  debated. 

They  were  not  kept  in  doubt  for  any  length  of  time.  An 
answer  was  immediately  returned;  and  such  an  answer  as 
no  one  had  expected  from  Professor  Bentley, — ^a  cordial, 
grateful  acceptance,  not  only  of  the  position  itself,  but  of 
the  feeling  which  had  prompted  his  election. 

No  one  could  doubt  that  he  was  heartily  pleased,  whether 
one  judged  by  his  note,  or  from  his  general  conduct  both  in 
school  and  out  of  it.  In  his  class-room  he  was  still  exact 
and  strict,  but  there  crept  into  his  manner  a  thread  of  kind- 
liness which  he  never  had  shown  before ;  and  although  he 
held  them  as  sternly  as  ever  to  their  duties,  his  scholars 
found  out  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  him  to  smile,  even 
at  a  mistake. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  leaven  of  human  kindness  had 
entered  very  slightly  into  the  Professor's  life.  It  was  greatly 
the  result  of  his  own  cold,  unsympathetic  disposition  and 
bearing ;  but  the  fact  that  we  owe  our  misfortunes  to  our 
own  faults  is  not  apt  to  make  them  any  more  pleasant  in 
our  eyes ;  and  Mr  Bentley  was  not  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  blaming  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  for 
failing  to  show  toward  him  the  friendliness  and  sociability 
which  he  never  sought,  and  never  extended  to  others.  But 
wherever  the  fault  lay,  the  ice  had  now  been  broken ;  and 
the  way  toward  a  better  state  of  feeling  opened  up  between 
himself  and  the  school,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  meet  his 
new  friends  at  least  half-way. 

As  to  the  business  of  the  Club,  hel  threw  himself  into 
their  plans  with  more  animation  and  interest  than  any  one 
had  supposed  it  possible  for  him  to  show  on  eveii  t\v&  \b^<;^^ 
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important  subject,  devoting  hours  td  the  training  of  the 
younger  boys,  and  showing  the  most  praiseworthy  patience 
with  those  who  were  awkward  or  stupid. 

Dr  Drayton  looked  on  in  delight  at  the  strange  metamor- 
phosis. Professor  Bentley's  learning,  and  his  abilities  as  a 
teacher,  had  won  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  Doctor's  re- 
gard ;  and  it  had  been  a  great  grief  to  the  head-master  that 
among  his  boys,  even  among  those  who  were  old  enough 
and  sensible  enough  to  appreciate  Mr  Bentley's  attainments, 
there  was  not  one  who  liked  him,  and  who  did  not,  outside 
the  class-room,  avoid  him  as  much  as  was  possible  ;  and  he 
watched  very  quietly,  but  none  the  less  gladly,  the  gradual 
melting  away  of  the  barrier  of  reserve  which  had  kept  teacher 
and  taught  so  far  apart. 

Dr  Drayton  himself  was  not  fortunate  in  his  manner, 
which  was  rigid  and  severe ;  but  he  knew  that  a  few  of  his 
scholars  loved  him,  and  that  all  the  rest,  to  a  boy,  trusted 
and  honoured  him,  and  would  willingly,  if  it  were  necessary, 
commit  to  his  care  the  best  interests  of  their  lives.  With 
Professor  Bentley  things  had  been  very  different.  The  boys 
had  not  only  disliked  him,  but  had  felt  that  he  disliked 
them ;  and  in  his  case  they  were  wanting  in  that  faith  and 
veneration  with  which  they  all  looked  up  to  the  Doctor. 

The  partial  lifting  of  the  shadow  from  his  brother's  path 
seemed  to  cast  even  a  darker  gloom  over  Arthur  Bentley. 
Until  now  they  had  gone  on  side  by  side,  lonely  and  deso- 
late enough  it  is  true ;  yet,  although  Arthur  could  have  had 
no  harsher  judge  than  Koland  had  proved  himself,  the  cloud 
which  had  shaded  the  life  of  the  one  had  darkened  that  of 
the  other  also,  and  he  had  not  been  utterly  alone.  If  he 
had  been  shut  out  from  all  sympathy  and  friendship,  so  had 
his  brother ;  and,  far  apart  as  they  were,  they  still  had  stood 
together  so  far  as  the  school  was  concerned. 

But  now  every  moment  that  Koland  could  spare  from  his 
books  was  spent  on  the  skating-pond,  practising  with  the 
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more  finished  skaters,  or  patiently  initiating  the  unskilful 
into  the  niceties  of  the  art :  and  Arthur  would  sit  for  hours 
over  his  studies,  or  wander  out  on  long,  lonely  walks,  with- 
out a  living  soul  to  speak  to  him,  or  to  manifest  the  slight- 
est interest  in  his  whereabouts  or  his  employments. 

Eagle  Crag,  a  huge  precipice  rising  directly  from  the  sea, 
had  long  been  a  favourite  resort  with  him,  as  it  was  to  all 
Drayton  boys,  for  its  rocky  sides  afforded  all  sorts  of  oppor- 
tunities for  adventurous  climbers ;  and  to  this  spot  he  be- 
took himself  day  after  day.  Through  the  autumn  he  had 
not  frequented  the  Crag  as  much  as  he  would  like  to  have 
done,  for  there  were  too  many  there  from  time  to  time  for 
him  to  escape  observation ;  but  now  he  had  it  all  to  him- 
self, and  the  wild  spot  just  suited  the  bent  of  his  unhappy 
mind. 

Even  in  summer,  with  the  bright,  warm  sun  shining  down 
upon  it,  the  Crag  was  a  weird  sort  of  a  place,  with  the 
breakers  thundering  incessantly  at  the  base  of  the  great 
rock  which  ran  up  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea, 
broken  here  and  there  by  ledges  which  could  only  be  reached 
by  narrow,  precipitous  paths  running  down  the  face  of  the 
rock  toward  the  water. 

In  the  winter,  with  the  waves  rolling  mountain-high,  and 
the  cold  winds  howling  and  shrieking  around  its  summit,  it 
seemed  anything  but  an  attractive  spot  for  a  tired,  troubled 
heart  There  was  a  certain  grand  beauty  in  the  rush  of  the 
mad  waves  against  the  opposing  rock,  as  they  dashed  them- 
selves furiously  upon  it,  as  if  they  would  tear  it  from  it 
foundations ;  and  a  magnificent  music  in  the  force  and 
power  of  the  wind  j  but  it  was  a  cold  and  fierce  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty. 

Yet  Arthur  Bentley  loved  it  with  a  sort  of  passion.  It 
blended  well  with  his  own  restless,  fierce  spirit ;  and  he 
would  tramp  for  hours  up  and  down  the  ledges,  or  sit  on 
Bome  projecting  angle  with  the  wiad  b^tm^  tgl^x^^^^^ 
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against  liim,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking;  miserable,  un- 
happy thoughts ;  thoughts  which,  after  two  or  three  weeks 
of  this  intolerable  life,  grew  into  a  fixed  resolution  to  leaye 
Drayton  Hall ;  with  the  consent  of  his  brother,  if  that  con- 
sent could  be  obtained — ^if  not,  then  without  it. 

One  bright  afternoon  toward  the  close  of  December,  he 
walked  down  to  the  Crag,  which  lay  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  Hall,  with  a  book  beneath  his  arm,  for  an  hour's  reading. 
But  his  book  did  not  prove  of  much  use  to  him.  It  was  a 
clear,  sunny  afternoon,  and  the  waves  lay  blue  and  quiet  at 
his  feet,  looking  so  soft  and  beautiful  that  their  stillness 
seemed  to  calm  the  restlessness  which  he  had  hoped  to  for- 
get in  study;  and  he  sat  looking  out  into  the  far  distant 
horizon  with  his  book  unopened  in  his  hand. 

By  and  by  the  breeze  which  had  been  blowing  gently 
inland  began  to  freshen,  and  the  sea  to  roll  in  a  little  more 
heavily.  The  wind  grew  stronger  and  stronger;  and  the 
blue  waves,  which  had  at  first  made  no  response  to  bis 
coquetries,  began  to  yield  to  his  frolicsome  mood,  and  put- 
ting on  their  little  white  caps  tripped  out  for  a  dance  with 
their  merry  friend. 

Keener  and  keener  grew  the  breeze,  until  at  last,  his  one 
hour  having  extended  itself  far  beyond  its  limits,  Arthur 
began  to  find  it  too  strong  even  for  his  liking,  and  rose  to 
leave  the  spot.  It  was  high  time  for  him  to  change  his 
position  ;  for,  as  he  turned  the  angle  of  the  ledge  on  which 
he  had  been  sitting,  the  wind  struck  him  with  such  force 
that  he  was  compelled  to  cling  to  the  rock  for  support  until 
the  momentary  gust  had  passed  by,  and  then  moved  quickly 
on  to  a  less  dangerous  point  before  another  blast  should 
touch  him. 

Beaching  a  broader  ledge,  he  stood  still,  with  his  back 

against  the  rock,  facing  the  sea.     It  seemed  to  inspire  him, 

tuis  glorious,  laughing,  rollicking  wind — to  give  him  new 

strength,  and  force,  and  xe&olvilioii*,  ^n^l^bL^ti  at  lastr  the 
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twilight  began  to  fall  darkly  around  him,  he  turned  toward 
the  Hall  again  with  the  fuU  determination  to  tell  his  brother 
of  his  new  purpose  on  that  very  evening,  and  carry  it  into 
effect  without  further  delay. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  Roland  in  their  own  room,  for.at 
that  hour  he  was  generally  engaged  with  Dr  Drayton  ;  and 
on  entering  the  apartment  he  saw  at  once  that  the  Professor 
was  sitting  with  his  foot,  carefully  bound  up,  raised  upon  a 
chair. 

He  did  not  look  up  from  the  writing  with  which  he  was 
occupied,  nor  notice  Arthur's  entrance  in  any  way ;  and  the 
boy,  who  had  paused  with  a  sudden  start  on  seeing  him, 
crossed  the  room  and  sat  down  at  the  table  near  him  with- 
out a  word  of  inquiry. 

A  few  moments  of  silence  followed,  then  the  tea-bell 
rang  loudly  through  the  halls;  and  Arthur,  closing  the 
book  with  which  he  had  busied  himself,  rose  from  his  seat. 

"  You  will  not  come  down  to  supper,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
as  his  brother  for  the  first  time  glanced  toward  him. 

"  No ;  they  may  send  something  up,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Have  you  hurt  yourself  badly  ] " 

"  No ;  I  was  skating  and  broke  one  of  my  straps,  and 
my  foot  turned  under  me.  A  mere  wrench,  I  think ;  but 
they  call  it  a  sprain.     You  had  better  go  down  at  once." 

And  he  went  down  with  his  heart  burning  within  him 
more  hotly  than  ever. 

Half  an  hour  after,  Arthur  Bentley  came  into  the  room 
again,  to  his  brother's  great  surprise  ;  for  the  evening  study- 
hour  followed  immediately  after  supper,  and  absence  from 
the  study-hall  at  that  time  was  a  serious  offence. 

*'  What  brings  you  up  here  now  ? "  he  asked,  as  the  boy 
drew  a  chair  toward  the  table. 

Glancing  up  at  Arthur  as  he  spoke,  he  saw  that  he  was 
very  pale,  and  noticed  also  that  the  hand  which  rested  on 
the  chair  that  he  had  just  brought  forward  was  Loldu&%  ^\:^^ 
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senseless  wood  with  a  liard  grip,  and  that  the  whole  figure 
and  aspect  of  the  boy  betokened  strong  and  angr^^  excite* 
xnent. 

"  Some  new  insult,  I  presume,"  he  said  to  himself ;  but 
he  did  not  speak  to  his  brother,  he  only  looked  at  him, 
waiting  for  the  answer  to  his  question. 

"  I  have  come  to  talk  with  you,"  said  Arthur,  in  a  tone 
of  forced  constraint.  "  Dr  Drayton  has  excused  me  from 
the  study-hall." 

"  On  what  pretext  ] ' 

"  On  this  :  that  my  lessons  for  to-morrow  were  all  pre- 
pared, and  that  I  had  something  to  say  to  you  which  must 
be  said  to-night." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  1 " 

Anything  more  icily  cold  than  Koland  Bentley's  voice 
and  manner  could  hardly  be  conceived.  He  thought  no 
treatment  too  hard  and  severe  for  the  young  brother  who 
had  dishonoured  and  disgraced  his  name  not  only,  but  had 
been  the  means  of  leading  him  to  treat  a  pupil  with  injus- 
tice of  the  harshest  kind ;  and  the  tone  of  every  word  he 
spoke  showed  the  feeling  that  was  in  his  heart.  Arthur 
had  not  replied  to  his  question.  His  left  hand  had  joined 
his  right  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  both  were  grasping 
it  with  a  fierce,  strong  hold,  as  he  stood  there  silent  and  white. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  1  "  repeated  the  Professor. 

"  I  have  this  to  say,"  answered  Arthur,  slowly.  "  I  in- 
tend to  leave  Drayton  Hall,  and  to  leave  it  at  once." 

"  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  I  shall  do  that  very  thing." 

The  Professor  sat  for  a  moment  in  perfect  silence,  too 
much  surprised  to  speak.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  Arthur  had  rebelled  against  his  authority ;  but  the  boy 
looked  as  if  he  had  revolted  once  for  all.  If  he  had  been 
a  portion  of  Eagle  Crag  itself,  he  could  not  have  looked 
more  set  and  fixed  than  he  did  ?ia  he  atood  there,  confront- 
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ing  his  brother,  and  looking  into  his  face  with  eyes  that 
never  once  quailed  beneath  his  astonished  and  angry  glance. 

"  You  shall  not  do  that  very  thing/'  said  Koland  at  last, 
using  Arthur's  low,  slow  tone,  as  well  as  his  words.  "  I 
will  prevent  it." 

"  How  ] "  And  a  faint,  unlovely  smile  passed  across  his 
lips.  "  You  will  hardly  put  a  Bentley  under  lock  and  key, 
I  think.  If  you  do,  I  shall  escape.  I  warn  you  before- 
hand, for  I  do  not  choose  to  hide  anything.  I  will  bo 
honest  with  you.'' 

If  anything  were  needed  to  drive  the  unhappy  boy  beyond 
all  self-control,  it  was  the  laugh  which  answered  those  words. 

"  Honest !  Since  when,  sir,  have  you  raised  that  stan- 
dard ?  Was  it  before  or  after  you  stole  the  character,  the 
happiness,  the  health  —  perhaps  even  the  life  —  of  Allan 
Haywood  ;  and  everything  which  was  best  worth  living  for 
from  ray  life  as  well  1     Honest !  " 

"  Yes,  honest,"  repeated  the  boy  ;  and  then  the  tempest 
within  him  broke  in  a  storm  of  wild,  passionate  words. 
"  Tell  me,  if  you  dare,  in  what  I  have  been  dishonest  since 
the  day  on  which  he  said  he  forgave  me,  and  bade  me  try  to 
live  a  fair,  spotless  life.  Lay  your  finger  on  the  first  lie,  on 
the  smallest  deception,  on  the  least  failure  of  duty  toward 
yourself  or  the  Doctor,  and  I  will  call  myself  the  villain 
you  believe  me  to  be.  Roland  Bentley,  what  do  you  mean 
me  to  do  with  my  life  1  I  tell  you  that  I  will  not  have  it 
crushed  out.  I  will  use  it.  Hate  me  though  you  may, 
you  know  that  there  is  that  in  me  which  will  make  a  man — 
and  a  strong  able  man  too.  You  shall  not  kill  it  out  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  I  will  go  where  no  one  knows  the 
story  of  my  sin,  and  win  a  name  which  shall  not  shame 
you,  nor  Drayton  either.     O  Roland,  let  me  go  ! " 

His  excited,  violent  voice  broke ;  and  moving  suddenly 
forward,  he  stood  close  before  his  brother,  only  the  chair 
between  them. 
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**  R*>Iani,**  he  went  on,  controlling  hhraiplf  after  a 
momokt  5  pocse,  ^  h  is  of  no  use  £>r  me  to  plead,  fiir  I 
mn^  go ;  with  yoor  pennisdon,  or  without  it.  Yoa  know 
enon^  in  your  own  experience  of  the  life  I  haTe  led  and 
am  leading,  to  prove  to  jon  that  it  is  ntteiij  mibean^fale. 
No  wonder  that  yon  hate  me,  for  I  have  darkened  your  Kfe 
as  well  aa  my  own  ;  and  I  hate  myself.  Yoa  don' t  know 
what  that  is,  proud,  self-reliant,  self-respecting  man :  yoa 
have  earned  yonr  high  standing,  and  yon  g^oiy  in  it;  I 
have  earned  my  misery,  and  I  am  sinking  nnder  it.  Roland, 
yoa  need  not  fear  that  I  shaU  escape  all  ponidiment  if  I 
leave  Drayton  HalL  It  is  punishment  enough  to  hate,  and 
despise,  and  loathe  myself  without  being  hated,  and  de- 
spised, and  loathed  by  every  one  with  whom  I  have  to  da 

"  And  yet,"  he  went  on,  with  a  strange  calmness  of  tone 
and  bearing,  '^  I  don't  wish  you  to  think  that  I  consider 
myself  deserving  of  all  this  contempt  that  is  heaped  upon 
me.  I  bore  it  at  the  first  more  than  willingly ;  but  no  one 
has  a  right  to  keep  down  a  fallen  man  when  he  is  doing  his 
utmost  to  rise.  They  cannot — not  the  purest  and  truest  of 
them — touch  the  first  stain  on  my  name  since  then ;  and 
you  cannot.  You  know  that,  if  it  were  not  for  that  one 
black  cloud,  you  would  be  proud  of  your  brother.  This  is 
no  boasting,  for  I  have  eyes  to  see  and  wit  to  appreciate 
what  it  is  in  myself,  as  well  as  that  which  is  in  my  fellows ; 
and  I  know,  and  you  know,  that  I  am  gifted  with  fine 
talents,  and  that  I  have  few  superiors  in  this  schooL  Yet 
what  is  it  all  worth  if  I  am  to  stay  here  ?  I  must  go  where 
I  can  live  such  a  life  as  will  blot  out  that  terrible  stain." 

Ho  leaned  forward,  looking  yearningly  into  the  hard  fece 
before  him ;  and  Roland  Bentley,  looking  back  at  him,  said 
sternly — 

'*  No  after-life  of  honour  could  blot  out  such  a  stain.  Our 
name  is  for  ever  disgraced." 

Arthur  started  back  with  a  low,  distressed  cry.     Then  he 
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flung  from  him  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  leaning,  and 
turning,  walked  quickly  toward  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going]"  asked  the  Professor,  harshly. 

"  To  Eagle  Crag,"  replied  the  boy,  with  a  certain  bravado 
of  tone  which  showed  that  he  had  said  the  words  only  to 
provoke  retort. 

«  To  Eagle  Crag,  on  a  night  like  this !  I  forbid  it, 
Arthur." 

Arthur  laughed — a  rough,  rude  laugh — ^and  went  out 
without  another  word.  Roland  called  after  him,  but  he  did 
not  heed ;  and  a  moment  after  the  Professor  heard  the  great 
door  of  the  Hall  close  with  a  heavy  jar. 


CHAPTER   VL 

ON  THE  CBAG. 

Arthur  had  spoken  truly.  Since  the  evening  on  which 
Allan  Haywood  had  offered  him,  unasked,  a  free  and  friendly 
forgiveness,  and  had  urged  him  to  strive  to  live  down  the 
scorn  which  at  that  time  covered  him  like  a  garment,  no 
one  had  ever  detected  the  once  deceitful,  unreliable  boy  in 
any  underhand  or  mean  act. 

Little  by  little,  his  word  had  come  to  be  held  as  good  as 
gold ;  little  by  little  his  comrades  had  come  to  trust  him. 
They  did  not  know  how  or  when  the  old  mistrust  anl  lurk- 
ing suspicion  had  been  replaced  by  confidence,  but  so  it  was; 
and  dreary  and  desolate  as  his  life  had  been,  unblessed  by 
the  love  of  a  single  friend,  Arthur  had  taken  a  bitter  satis- 
faction in  the  knowledge  that  his  companions  and  tutors 
had  been  forced  to  respect  his  word.     Now  Roland's*  l^s&x?^ 
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reply  to  his  plea  had  taken  away  even  that  little  crumb  of 
comfort  upon  which  his  hungry  heart  had  stayed  itself. 

"  For  ever  disgraced ! " 

No  matter  how  long  he  might  live ;  no  matter  how  brave 
and  true  his  after-life  might  be ;  no  matter  how  nobly  ha 
might  do  and  dare ;  he  was  "  for  ever  disgraced ! " 

Eoland's  word  had  been  his  law  too  long  for  him  to 
ignore  it  now :  he  might  refuse  to  remain  at  the  Hall  at 
his  bidding,  but  his  opinions  had  still  all  their  old  force 
with  him;  and  the  poor,  proud  heart,  struggling  to  free 
itself  from  the  dreadful  weight  which  oppressed  it,  was  for 
the  moment  almost  maddened  by  those  cruel  words. 

The  high  wind  of  the  afternoon  had  increased  to  a  gale, 
and  the  evening  was  intensely  cold ;  but  Arthur  Bentley, 
rushing  down  the  hill  toward  the  sea,  scarcely  knew  that  the 
blast  struck  him  with  a  fury  that  at  another  time  would 
have  driven  him  within  doors  for  shelter.  He  walked  on 
rapidly  in  the  path  he  had  taken  in  the  afternoon,  and. 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  Crag,  began  to  clamber  up  its  steep 
and  dangerous  slope — dangerous  at  all  times,  save  for  a 
practised  foot  and  a  steady  head ;  to-night,  with  the  wind 
roaring  tempestuously  against  it,  and  whirling  madly  around 
every  angle  and  projection,  the  attempt  seemed  reckless 
indeed. 

But  Arthur  knew  the  narrow  pathway  well ;  and,  with  a 
sort  of  wild  delight  in  buffeting  the  wind,  and  forcing  his 
way  against  it,  he  pushed  on,  thrown  rudely  back  more  than 
once  against  the  wall  of  rock  at  his  side,  and  forced  again 
and  again  to  grasp  it  firmly  with  both  hands,  to  save  him- 
self from  being  swept  down  into  the  waves,  which  dashed 
themselves  furiously  against  the  base  of  the  cliff.  By  and 
by  he  reached  the  third  ledge,  a  broad,  flat  shelf  jutting 
out  from  the  face  of  the  rock ;  and,  bracing  himself  against 
.the  perpendicular  wall  which  rose  above  it,  stood  looking 
^^mt  toward  the  sea. 
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It  was  an  awful  night,  though  the  moon  rode  grandly  in 
a  cloudless  sky,  making  the  scene  almost  as  bright  as  day. 
As  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea 
was  covered  with  snowy  crests,  and  the  huge  waves  came 
rolling  in  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  striking  the  rock  on 
which  he  stood  with  a  hoarse,  angry  roar.  Beneath  him,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cliflf,  the  waters  were  surging  and  boiling  in 
a  sea  of  milk-white  foam,  beaten  into  such  snowy  purity  by 
the  force  with  which  they  struck  the  resistless  rock. 

The  boy  seemed  to  glory  in  the  fierce  beauty  of  the  scene 
before  him.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  let  the  cold  wind  lift 
the  hair  from  his  heated  temples ;  and  then,  kneeling  down 
upon  the  rock,  crept  to  its  edge,  and  leaning  over  it,  let  the 
spray  from  the  waves  beneath  dash  over  his  flushed,  excited 
face. 

"  I  will  be  like  this  grand,  beautiful  wind,"  he  said,  as 
once  more  gaining  the  sheltered  spot  in  which  he  had  first 
stood,  he  looked  out  over  the  wild  waters.  "  I  will  be  free, 
and  force  my  way  to  position  and  honour  in  spite  of  them 
all.  I  have  seen  my  last  of  Drayton  Hall  until  the  time 
comes  when  Drayton  boys  will  be  glad  and  proud  to  say 
that  I  was  once  one  of  them  ;  and  I  will  show  Roland  " 

He  had  moved  forward  towards  the  verge  of  the  rock 
again,  and  in  his  strong  excitement  did  not  see  that  he  had 
reached  its  very  edge.  His  brother's  name  had  recalled  him 
to  himself  a  little  ;  for  in  spite  of  all  his  passion  and  anger 
against  him,  Roland  was  all  he  had  in  the  wide,  wide  world, 
and  he  loved  him  with  a  deep,  absorbing  love,  which  even 
his  harshness  and  severity  had  not  quenched.  He  paused  a 
moment.  Could  he  leave  him,  perhaps  never  to  see  him 
again,  without  one  word  of  farewell  1  And  then  the  recol- 
lection of  those  last  hard  words  came  back  to  him,  as  if  to 
nerve  him  for  the  struggle. 

"  Yes,'*  he  said,  as  loudly  as  if  he  hoped  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  tumult  of  the  wind  and  vc^n^^*  ^^  ^^tj^oA^ 
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shall  see  whether  I  am  'for  ever  disgraced/  He  thinh 
that  I  am  proud  of  my  strength.  I  am  proud  of  it ;  and  he 
shall  see  what  it  can  do,  and  be  proud  of  it  too  !  I  will 
show  him  *' 

He  made  a  step  forward.  A  sharp  cry  rang  out  above 
the  roar  of  the  tempest ;  and  the  moon,  looking  quietly 
down  upon  Eagle  Crag,  saw  upon  the  first  ledge  above  the 
sea  a  motionless  figure,  over  which  the  spray  dashed  pitilessly, 
as  it  lay  upon  the  rock  with  its  white  face  turned  np  towards 
the  sky. 

Eoland  Bentley  had  sat  for  a  moment  after  Arthur  had 
left  him,  with  bent  brow  and  compressed  lip,  looking  at  the 
door  by  which  he  had  disappeared  as  sternly  as  if  it  were  to 
blame  for  his  brother's  insubordination.  But  when  the  Hall 
door  closed  with  that  heavy  clang,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
regardless  of  his  lameness,  stepped  quickly  to  the  window. 
Thrusting  aside  the  curtains,  he  looked  out  into  the  night. 
His  room  commanded  the  road  which  led  to  the  Crag ;  and, 
as  he  had  feared,  he  saw  Arthur  walking  swiftly  in  that 
direction.  In  another  moment  his  injured  foot  was  thrust 
into  stocking  and  boot,  and  he  was  out  of  his  room,  and  had 
descended  the  broad  stairway  which  led  down  to  the  lower 
hall. 

Sounds  of  uproarious  mirth  reached  his  ear  as  he  passed 
the  door  of  the  study-hall ;  for  lessons  were  over,  and  the 
boys  were  refreshing  themselves  after  their  labours,  each  in 
the  manner  best  suited  to  his  taste.  But  the  Professor  was 
not  in  search  of  any  merry,  light-hearted  boy  who  might  be 
found  enjoying  the  freedom  and  rest  of  the  hour  in  the 
great  hall.  The  one  he  sought  was  abroad  in  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  walking  recklessly  into  danger,  and  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  gave  the  elder  brother  but  little  hope  that  he 
would  exercise  the  slightest  caution  or  prudence. 

Without  a  word  spoken  to  any  one,  Professor  Bentley 
went  out    Not  for  untold  wealth  would  he  have  confesse4 
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to  any  the  result  of  the  interview  between  himself  and  his 
brother.  He  hurried  on,  not  even  noticing,  in  his  anxiety, 
the  pain  of  his  ankle,  endeavouring  to  reach  Arthur  before 
he  should  begin  the  ascent  of  the  Crag ;  for,  knowing  his 
love  for  the  wild  spot,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
he  would  risk  its  ascent,  even  in  the  teeth  of  this  terrible 
gale. 

Once  only  he  paused.  He  had  passed  over  about  a 
quarter  of  the  distance  -between  the  Hall  and  the  Cliff,  when 
he  saw  before  him  a  figure  walking  rapidly  down  the  road. 
At  first,  supposing  it  to  be  Arthur,  he  hurried  after  the 
boy,  but  on  nearing  him  saw  that  the  pedestrian  was  wrapped 
in  a  heavy,  gray  over-coat,  which  he  at  once  recognised  as 
belonging  to  Laurence  Bronson. 

For  one  instant  he  thought  that  he  would  ask  him  if  he 
had  spoken  with  Arthur ;  but  the  next  moment  he  changed 
his  mind,  not  choosing  that  he  should  know  of  his  brother's 
revolt  against  him,  and  passing  him  with  a  nod  and  a  short 
"  Good  evening,"  went  on  his  way. 

The  boy  glanced  up  with  an  astonished  look,  which  for  a 
moment  drove  from  his  face  the  cloud  of  sadness  and  gloom 
which  had  rested  upon  it. 

**  Arthur  first,  and  now  the  Professor — and  he  so  lame, 
too  !     They  Ve  had  a  blow-out,  I  suppose." 

For  a  moment  he  stood  watching  the  Professor's  retreat- 
ing figure,  and  then  walked  on  in  the  same  direction,  slowly 
and  thoughtfully. 

But  it  was  not  Laurence  Bronson*s  face  which,  as  the  boy 
moved  on,  was  bent  toward  the  ground  in  such  deep  thought 
— thought  which  evidently  did  not  concern  itself  farther 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Bentleys,  unusual  though  they 
were. 

It  was  Edward  Churchill,  who,  with  head  bent  low,  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  road  in  the  wind  and  storm ;  for 
there  was  thaf  in  his  heart  to-night  which  would  not  let  him 
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rest  Like  Arthur,  he  felt  as  if  a  strife  whk  the  alnni 
might  senre  to  qniet  the  tomnlt  within  him  ;  and,  in  the 
hope  of  drowning  his  nnhappy  thooghts,  had  gone  out  from 
the  langhter  and  clamour  of  his  companionai  Laurence's 
coat  lay  on  a  table  in  the  haU,  and  going  quickly  out,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  observation,  he  had  snatched  it  ap^  mis- 
taking it  for  his  0¥m. 

Meanwhile  the  Professor  had  hurried  on,  and  reaching 
the  Crag,  he  shouted  Arthur  s  name  again  and  again. 

Only  the  wind  and  the  waves  answered  his  caU. 

The  desolation  of  the  place  filled  him  with  a  vagae  fear 
and  uneasiness ;  and,  although  his  foot  was  growing  more 
painful  and  more  unsteady  with  eveiy  step,  he  b^an  to 
ascend  the  narrow  footpath  which  led  up  to  Arthur's  favour- 
ite ledge. 

He  felt  sure  that  he  should  find  him  there,  and  he  began 
to  frame  in  his  mind  the  words  with  which  he  shoidd 
address  him.  Somehow,  his  feelings  had  changed  toward 
him.  The  glimpse  he  had  had  of  Arthur's  face  as  he  turned 
from  him  had  touched  him  somewhat,  even  at  the  time.  It 
was  such  a  young  face  to  wear  a  look  of  such  despairing 
hopelessness ;  and  the  pity  it  had  wakened  in  the  hard, 
unrelenting  man  had  grown  and  deepened  with  his  anxiety. 
He  would  speak  gently  to  him ;  he  would  give  him  a  little 
hope ;  he  would  encourage  him  to  take  a  stand  for  the  right. 
Perhaps  the  Professor  would  scarcely  have  confessed  to  him- 
self how  much  the  expression  of  his  brother's  countenance 
had  startled  him  ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  face  such  as  he 
had  seldom  seen,  to  have  moved  him  as  it  had  done. 

The  ledge  was  reached  with  infinite  labour  and  pain.  He 
turned  the  angle  of  the  rock  which  hid  it  from  his  view. 
The  colour  faded  from  his  cheek  (leaving  it  almost  as  pale  as 
another  face  not  very  far  away),  as  he  saw  that  the  rock  was 
bare  and  deserted. 

He  had  felt  so  sure  of  finding  Arthur  here  that  his  absence 
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struck  like  a  chill  on  Lis  heart.  He  glanced  around  to  assure 
himself  that  he  was  not  there ;  then  put  his  hands  to  his  lips, 
and  called  a  loud,  sharp,  shrill  call,  with  which  the  boys  were 
accustomed  to  summon  back  stragglers  who  might  become 
parted  from  the  main  force  when  they  were  out  on  long 
expeditions. 

There  was  no  answer.  He  repeated  it  again  and  again  : 
the  rocks  re-echoed  it,  and  that  was  all. 

He  was  turning  to  leave  the  Crag,  thinking  that  after  aU 
Arthur  must  have  left  the  road  before  he  reached  the  Cliff, 
when  a  sudden  swirl  of  the  wind  threw  something  against 
his  foot ;  and,  looking  down,  he  saw  a  book  which  he  had 
noticed  held  fast  beneath  Arthur's  arm  during  the  whole  of 
their  interview.  The  boy,  wrought  up  as  he  had  been,  had 
stood  so  still  and  steady  that  the  book  had  not  once  slipped 
from  the  pressure  of  his  arm.  Here  it  lay  now  on  the  bare, 
storm-swept  rock,  proof  positive  that  Arthur  had  been  here. 
Where  was  he  now  1 

The  brother's  heart  sank  within  him.  The  only  path 
leading  from  the  ledge,  beside  that  by  which  he  had  reached 
it,  ran  down  the  side  of  the  rock  toward  the  sea,  and  was  so 
steep  and  narrow  that  Dr  Drayton  had  prohibited  its  use. 
Yet  Arthur  might  in  his  reckless  mood  have  attempted  it. 

Bracing  himself  with  all  his  strength  against  the  force  of 
the  wind,  Roland  Bentley  attempted  to  cross  the  ledge ;  but 
his  footing  was  very  insecure,  and  he  was  forced,  as  Arthur 
had  been,  to  traverse  it  on  his  hands  and  knees.  Beaching 
its  edge,  he  leaned  over  to  look  down  the  precipitous  path. 

But  he  saw  no  path,  and  the  hands  which  he  had  raised  to 
his  lips  to  shout  the  "  home-call "  dropped  nerveless  at  his 
side.  He  saw  only  an  undistinguishable  something  lying  on 
the  second  ledge  below  him — a  something  which,  as  he  gazed 
at  it  with  terrified  eyes,  he  made  out  to  be  the  figure  of  a  boy, 
whose  white  face  was  turned  to  his,  and  seemed  to  look  re- 
proach and  condemnation  at  him,  even  through  its  closed  eyes. 
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He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  cry  as  full  of  agony  as  that 
which  had  broken  from  Arthur's  lips  as  he  had  stepped  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  In  another  moment  he  would 
have  plunged  down  the  narrow  path  toward  the  sea ;  but  his 
injured  foot,  weakened  already  by  his  rapid  walk,  gave  way, 
and  he  sank  down  upon  the  rock,  another  despairing  cry 
breaking  from  him  as  his  utter  helplessness  burst  upon  him. 

What  should  he  do  1  In  such  a  gale  he  might  shout  for  help 
until  morning,  and  no  living  soul  would  hear  his  cries.  And 
there  lay  Arthur  beneath  him ;  dead,  or  dying  it  might  be. 

Truly  the  punishment  of  the  relentless  man  was  heavy  to 
bear.  His  severity  had  made  the  life  of  his  young  brother 
a  burden  to  him  ;  his  cruelty  had  driven  him  forth  on  that 
night  hopeless  and  desperate ;  and  now  he  lay  near  him, 
dying  perhaps,  frightfully  injured  it  must  be,  with  the  cold 
wind  beating  upon  him,  and  the  sea-spray  dashing  over  him  : 
and  he  was  powerless  to  aid  him,  or  even  to  seek  the  aid  of 
others.     But  help  was  nearer  than  he  thought. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

A  PEEILOUS  WALK. 


Edward  Churchill's  restless  feet  had  wandered  on  and 
on  in  the  direction  which  the  two  brothers  had  taken,  with- 
out his  having  in  the  least  intended  to  follow  in  their  steps, 
until  he  had  very  nearly  reached  the  foot  of  Eagle  Crag. 
Looking  up  suddenly,  and  noticing  where  he  was,  he  began 
to  retrace  his  way,  knowing  that  by  the  time  he  gained  the 
Hall  the  recreation  hour  would  have  closed,  and  he  would 
need  to  be  in  the  study-hall  to  answer  to  his  name  when  the 
roll  was  called. 
But  he  had  scarcely  more  than  turned  his  face  toward  home 
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when  a  cry  rang  through  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  storm, 
so  sharp  and  wild  that  his  very  heart  seemed  to  stand  still 
at  the  sound. 

Could  it  have  been  the  scream  of  an  eagle  soaring  up 
through  the  tempest  to  its  eyrie  in  the  topmost  peak  of  the 
lofty  crag]  Surely  no  bird  ever  gave  voice  to  such  a 
shriek  of  terror  as  that 

A  moment's  silence,  and  it  came  again.  This  time  the  boy 
made  no  pause ;  but  with  one  leap  reached  the  rock,  and 
began  to  clamber  up  its  precipitous  side  with  an  agiUty  and 
surefootedness  which  mocked  the  fury  of  the  wind.  Some 
man,  woman,  or  child  was  in  sore  distress  somewhere  above 
him ;  nothing  less  than  a  human  soul  could  have  given  vent 
to  such  a  cry. 

Other  thoughts  had  driven  the  Bentleys  from  his  mind  ; 
and  when,  gaining  the  second  ledge,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
Eoland,  leaning  back,  with  white,  terror-stricken  face,  upon 
the  rock,  he  stood  still  in  astonishment. 

"  Laurence  Bronson  !  God's  mercy  has  sent  you  here  ! " 
cried  Eoland  Bentley,  as,  animated  by  hope,  he  struggled  to 
his  feet,  leaning  against  the  rock  for  support. 

But  the  next  moment,  as  Edward's  face  was  turned  toward 
him,  he  saw  his  mistake.  For  an  instant  he  stood  looking 
at  him,  and  then  with  a  groan  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"  What  is  it  1 "  cried  Edward,  seizing  his  arm.  "  Where 
is  Arthur  ] "  And  he  shook  the  arm  he  had  grasped,  as 
if  to  rouse  him  ;  for  a  terrible  fear  had  come  suddenly  upon 
him. 

"  There  !  down  there  ! "  was  the  answer,  given  in  a  low, 
hoarse  voice  ;  and  he  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  over  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.     "  0  Edward  Churchill,  be  pitiful ! " 

"  Be  pitiful  ] " 

He  had  scarcely  need  to  utter  that  plea ;  for  the  young 
face  before  him  was  as  full  of  horror  and  distress  as  if  it  had 
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been  his  best  friend  who  lay  helpless  beneath  the  precipoeL 
Bot  Roland  Bentley  did  not  understand  the  boy,  who  stood 
motionless  for  a  moment,  stmck  with  dismay  by  the  sight  he 
beheld.  He  took  his  silence  for  hesitation,  and  in  his  terrible 
distress,  cried  ont  entreatingly — 

''  Edward  Chnrchill,  have  mercy  on  him !  God  has  pot 
your  enemy  into  your  hands.    What  will  you  do  with  himt" 

The  response  came  in  the  start  of  horror  with  which  the 
boy  comprehended  the  brother's  fear  that  in  his  anger  he 
would  leave  Arthur  to  his  fate. 

"  What  will  I  do  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  save  him,  if 
I  can.  Roland  Bentley^  could  you  think  me  such  a  brute  as 
that  1    Show  me  where  he  is.     Can  we  see  him  1 " 

In  a  moment  he  was  lying  on  the  verge  of  the  rock,  look- 
ing down  at  the  sight  which  had  wrung  that  cry  from  him 
who  had  first  gazed  upon  it ;  and  who  now  lay  helpless 
beside  him,  watching  with  an  intensity  of  earnestness  to  see 
what  he  would  do.  The  self-contained,  strong  man's  nerve 
had  forsaken  him  ;  and  he  lay  gazing  at  Edward,  as  a  child 
in  sore  terror  and  distress  might  look  at  its  only  helper. 

Presently  Edward  drew  back  from  the  brink.  There  was 
on  his  face  such  a  strange  expression  that  involuntarily  the 
Professor  caught  his  arm,  as  if  to  hold  him  back  from  his 
purpose,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  asked  hoarsely — 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  1 " 

"  I  must  go  down  the  Cliff,  and  move  him  into  a  safer 
spot." 

"  Go  down  the  Cliff,  and  move  him,  alone  ?  You  cannot 
do  it :  you  will  be  swept  into  the  sea.  Go  for  help,  go  for 
help  !  and  I  will  stay  and  watch  him.  You  must  not  risk 
your  life." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Edward,  quietly,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
excited  man  as  he  spoke.  "  You  must  control  yourself,  or 
you  will  unnerve  me.  There  is  no  time  to  go  back  for  help. 
here,** 


l^you 
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He  leaned  again  over  the  rock  and  pointing  downward, 
said — 

"The  tide  is  coming  in  fast.  Look  at  this  wave! 
There  ! " — as  it  broke  on  the  ledge  beneath.  "  In  fifteen 
minutes  the  water  will  touch  bin),  rising  at  this  rate.  I  must 
go  down  at  once." 

"  Stop  1  One  moment ! "  said  the  Professor,  as  Edward 
sprang  up.     "  Think  what  you  are  doing." 

"  There  is  not  time  to  think,"  cried  the  boy.  "  I  can 
do  it,  I  firmly  believe ;  and  if — and  if  " 

He  sprang  away.  He  dared  not  stop  to  let  his  mind 
rest  on  that  awful  **  if ;  "  for  a  poor,  maimed  form  lay  on 
the  rocks  beneath  him,  and  the  hungry  waves  rushed  in 
closer  and  closer  to  it  with  every  heaAry  roll.  Carefully, 
clinging  to  the  wall  of  rock, — for  the  stone  beneath  his  feet 
was  coated  with  ice — he  made  his  way  down  the  steep  and 
narrow  path ;  while  Roland  Bentley  lay  on  the  rock  above 
him,  watching  him  in  an  agony  of  mingled  hope  and  fear. 
For  a  few  moments  he  disappeared,  hid  by  a  turn  in  the 
path ;  then  came  into  view  again,  treading  carefully  but 
swiftly. 

How  would  it  be  when  he  endeavoured  to  make  the 
ascent  1     The  man  dared  not  think  of  that. 

Edward  Churchill  was  decidedly  the  strongest  and  most 
muscular  boy  in  the  school,  and  the  most  agile  climber  as 
well ;  and  there  was  also  this  in  his  favour,  that  he  had 
known  these  cliffs  from  his  childhood,  and  had  learned  to 
tread  them  when  a  very  small  boy:  but  could  even  he 
maintain  his  footing  if  he  attempted  to  ascend  the  preci- 
pice in  such  a  gale  as  swept  it  to-night  % 

He  had  reached  the  ledge.  What  feelings  passed  through 
that  heart  which  for  six  long  months  had  hated  the  very 
sight  and  name  of  Arthur  Bentley,  no  one  ever  knew.  But 
the  Professor  saw  him  kneel  down  beside  the  crushed, 
bent  figure ;  saw  him  loosen  the  neck-tie ;  chafe  the  hands ; 
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and  then  rise  and  look  about  nim,  as  if  to  find  a  safer 
place  to  which  he  might  lift  the  senseless  form. 

Then  Edward  stepped  back  a  little,  and  putting  his  hands 
to  his  lips,  shouted  something  up  to  him.  But  the  'wind 
and  the  sea  drowned  his  voice.  The  Professor  heard  the 
call,  but  could  distinguish  no  words. 

He  answered,  with  no  better  success.  Then  he  saw  him 
kneel  down  again  beside  his  enemy. 

If  he  could  have  heard  as  well  as  he  could  see,  he  would 
have  heard  a  gentle  voice  saying — 

"Bentley — Arthur —  Can*t  you  hear  me?  Rouse  up, 
Bentley.     The  sea  is  coming  in.     Try  to  stand." 

For  the  heavy  eyelids  were  trembling  now  on  the  white 
cheek,  as  if  in  response  to  his  voice ;  and  then  the  dark 
eyes  flashed  open,  and  fixed  themselves  with  an  expression  of 
vague  wonder  on  his  bending  face. 

Tn  another  moment  the  look  of  wonder  had  changed  to 
terror,  and  Arthur  lifted  his  hand  as  if  to  put  Edward 
from  him.  But  the  movement  wrung  a  cry  of  agony  from 
his  white  lips,  and  he  sank  back  into  unconsciousness 
again. 

After  a  little,  Edward  succeeded  in  rousing  him  once 
more ;  and  his  voice  was  sweet  and  tender  as  Mary's  own 
when  she  spoke  to  him. 

"  Arthur,"  he  said,  "  can  you  understand  what  I  say  1 " 

Bentley 's  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from  them. 

"  You  have  had  a  terrible  fall.  I  came  down  to  try  to 
lift  you  into  a  more  secure  spot  until  I  could  get  help  ;  but 
the  cleft  in  the  rock  where  I  meant  to  put  you  has  been 
filled  with  water  by  the  dash  of  the  waves  ;  and  there  is  no 
time  to  lose,  for  the  sea  is  running  in  tremendously.  Do 
you  understand  1 " 

His  eyes  said  "  Yes,"  but  no  sound  left  his  lips. 

"  If  you  can  clasp  your  arms  around  my  neck,  I  think 
that  I  can  carry  you  up.     You  must,"  he  added,  authorita- 
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tively,  as  Bentley  slightly  shook  his  head.  "  There  is  no- 
thing else  to  be  done," 

The  injured  boy  made  another  straggling  effort  to  speak. 
His  whole  face  trembled  and  worked  convulsively  ;  and  at 
last  Edward,  who  had  bent  his  ear  to  his  lips^  heard  the 
faltering  whisper — 

"You  —  fall"  —  and  the  stammering  voice  sank  into 
silence  again. 

"  I  think  I  can  do  it/*  he  answered,  quietly.  '*  You  re- 
member that  there  are  projections  to  cling  to  all  the  way 
up,  and  the  wind  is  less  boisterous  than  it  was.  There 
have  been  two  or  three  lulls  since  I  came  down.  At  any 
rate,  we  cannot  stay  here ;  the  water  touches  your  feet 
already;  very  soon  we  must  be  swept  off,  if  we  do  not 
make  haste.     Come." 

The  Professor,  watching  from  above,  saw  Edward  bend  his 
face  close  to  that  of  his  brother,  and  lifting  Arthur's  hands 
to  his  neck,  rise  slowly  to  his  feet,  and  brace  himself  against 
the  rock. 

What  did  he  mean  to  do  with  that  helpless  burden  ]  Was 
it  possible  that  he  was  attempting  to  ascend  the  precipice  ? 

Yes,  it  was  possible.  Very  slowly,  with  his  arms 
wrapped  closely  around  Arthur,  whose  hands  were  clasped 
behind  his  neck,  step  by  step  the  boy  came  on,  pausing  at 
every  burst  of  the  now  fitful  wind  to  steady  himself  against 
one  of  the  projections  of  the  rock,  and  at  every  calmer 
moment  pressing  on  in  his  upward  journey. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Roland  Bentley  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  lifted  his  voice  in  prayer.  With  every  step 
of  the  brave  boy,  a  plea  for  help  and  strength  to  be  given 
him  in  his  great  need  went  up  to  the  merciful  Father, 
who  from  His  throne  above  was  bending  to  watch,  with  eyes 
more  tender  far  than  Roland  Bentley's,  each  onward  step  of 
that  perilous  journey ;  holding  in  His  own  right  Hand  the 
might  of  that  terrible  wind  lest  it  should  harm  the  boy. 
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The  Professor's  eager  eyes  never  turned  from  the  two, 
as  little  by  little  they  neared  him.  By  and  by  they 
reached  the  point  where  Edward  had  before  been  hidden 
from  his  gaze.  His  heart  beat  thick  and  fast,  and  his 
breath  came  in  short,  hard  gasps,  as  he  waited  and 
waited  for  their  reappearance.  It  was  so  long,  so  very 
long.  Only  three  minutes ;  but  three  minutes  may  aome- 
times  seem  like  a  lifetime  iii  their  slow,  unendurable 
length. 

Then  they  came  into  view  again.  They  were  near  enough 
now  for  him  to  see  that  Arthur's  head  was  thrown  back 
over  Edward's  shoulder,  that  his  face  was  pale  as  death, 
and  that  his  arms  hung  limp  about  Churchill's  neck. 
Edward  was  moving  forward  more  slowly  than  he  had  done, 
as  if  the  weight  he  carried  was  growing  heavier  with  every 
step.     But  he  held  bravely  on. 

A  little  farther,  a  little  farther  still.  Now  he  has 
reached  the  ledge.  A  few  steps  more,  to  the  shelter  of  the 
overhanging  rock  on  the  landward  side,  and  the  boy  lays 
his  senseless  burden  gently  down,  and  with  a  long-drawn 
gasping  breath  sinks  on  the  rock  beside  it. 

But  his  exhaustion  was  scarcely  more  than  momentary. 
A  few  heavy,  labouring  respirations,  and  then  the  strength 
of  the  vigorous  young  lungs  reasserted  itself;  and  Edward 
lifted  himself  up  upon  his  elbow,  and  looked  into  the  pallid 
face  beside  him,  which  showed  so  ghastly  white  in  the 
moonlight. 

Professor  Bentley  seemed  to  be  struck  motionless  by  the 
sight  before  him :  his  unconscious  brother  was  not  more 
immovable  than  he.  As  Edward  glanced  from  Arthur's 
colourless  face  to  his,  the  elder  brother  lifted  his  haggard 
eyes,  and  returned  his  look  with  one  so  full  of  despair  and 
anguish  that  Churchill  involuntarily  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  as  he  said — 

**  Don't  give  up,  Mr  Bentley,    We  '11  save  him  yet." 
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"  Is  lie  not  dead  1 "  asked  the  Professor,  bending  to  look 
closer  into  Arthur's  face,  and  placing  his  fingers  again  on 
the  pulseless  wrist  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand  ever  since 
Edward  had  laid  his  brother  down  beside  him.  '^  I  cannot 
feel  a  sign  of  life, — and — Churchill!  Churchill!  my  last 
words  to  him  were  bitterly  cruel  and  hard.  And  yet — and 
yet — I  loved  him ! " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Edward,  gently.  "  You  have  no  strength 
to  spare,  and  you  will  need  it  all,  for  you  must  wait  here 
while  I  go  for  help."  ' 

"  To  Drayton  ? " 

"  No,  to  the  cabins.  I  will  send  one  of  Christy's  boys 
for  Dr  Buford,  and  the  other  for  four  of  the  stoutest  fisher- 
men on  the  beach ;  and  we  will  have  him  taken  home  aa 
safely  as  if  he  had  only  to  be  carried  over  a  level  road. 
The  worst  is  over  now,''  he  added,  cheerily,  as  the  Professor 
looked  up  helplessly  into  his  face,  for  he  had  risen  and  was 
standing  beside  him.  ''  Keep  up  a  good  heart :  I  will  not 
be  gone  long." 

He  hurried  away,  pausing  only  to  turn  back  and  wave  a 
last  adieu,  as  he  disappeared  round  a  point  which  hid  him 
from  view  ;  and  the  Professor  was  alone  once  more  with  his 
insensible  charge. 

The  man  was  entirely  unnerved.  The  almost  intolerable 
pain  of  his  ankle,  added  to  his  terror  and  excitement,  would 
have  been  enough  to  weaken  the  stoutest  nerves ;  and  now 
to  sit  beside  his  brother,  with  the  terrible  fear  that  doctor 
and  bearers  would  be  too  late  to  save  the  waning  life  (if  it 
had  not  sunk  already),  was  almost  more  than  he  could  en- 
dure. And  even  if  the  life  were  saved,  what  would  it  be  1 
He  had  only  to  look  down  upon  the  strangely  bent,  contorted 
figure,  to  know  that  poor  Arthur's  boasted  strength  and 
vigour  were  for  ever  gone. 

Strong  as  was  the  necessity  for  immediate  aid,  Edward 
Churchill  found,  on  attempting  to  walk,  that  he  must  hua- 
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band  his  remaining  force  if  he  were  to  reach  the  cahins  on 
the  beach  that  night.  Fortunately,  Christopher  Dunn's  house 
was  but  a  stone's-throw  from  the  Crag ;  and  Edward  knew 
well  that  he  could  find  no  readier  helpers  than  his  two  boys. 
He  had  changed  his  plans  before  he  reached  the  cabin,  for 
his  weaiyjijpibs  peremptorily  refused  to  ascend  the  precipice 
again  that  night ;  and  Jem,  the  eldest  of  the  boys,  a  bright^ 
helpful  young  fellow,  was  despatched  at  once  to  Eagle  Crag^ 
while  Willie  was  sent  to  Dr  Buford,  told  to  stop  on  his  way 
at  the  nearest  cabins  and  send  up  four  strong  men,  and  then 
to  carry  the  tidings  of  the  accident  to  Dr  Drayton,  with 
word  that  Churchill  himself  was  then  at  Christy's  cabin,  and 
would  go  up  to  the  Hall  when  he  had  rested  a  little  from  his 
fatigue. 

But  he  was  longer  in  recovering  his  strength  than  he  had 
thought. 

Christy  had  hastily  replenished  the  wood  fire  which  burned 
on  the  stone  hearth,  and  having  placed  Edward  in  his  big 
chair,  had  made  him  drink  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  made  by 
his  own  old  hands,  and  well  made  too.  Eefreshed  by  the 
stimulant,  the  boy  had  thought  he  would  wait  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  start  for  home,  to  relieve  the  anxiety 
which  Willie's  story  must  have  caused  there.  But  the  few 
moments  passed  away ;  the  heavy  eyes  closed  wearily ;  the 
tired  head  sank  back  on  the  homely  but  soft  cushions  of  the 
chair ;  and  the  strained  limbs  stretched  themselves  out  to 
the  warmth  of  the  glowing  fire. 

Two  hours  later,  a  fisherman,  coming  in  for  farther  news, 
found  the  boy  sleeping  calmly  before  the  fire,  with  Christy 
watching  beside  him ;  and  lifting  him  in  his  great,  sinewy 
arms,  laid  him  down  upon  the  clean,  coarse  bed,  without 
rousing  him  from  his  heavy  slumber. 

Meanwhile,  Dr  Buford  and  the  bearers  had  reached  the 
Crag.  The  physician  knelt  down  beside  the  prostrate  form 
^n  the  ro(^  vrith  a  look  upon  his  face  which  made  Roland 
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Bentley  feel  as  if  every  drop  of  blood  in  his  whole  frame  had 
rushed  back  upon  his  overburdened  heart ;  and  he  watched 
him  as  he  made  his  short  examination  with  eyes  which  the 
doctcwr  dreaded  to  meet,  when,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 
raised  his  head. 

''Is  he  dead?"  ^i^ 

The  word  struggled  painfully  to  the  Professor'afl^s,  as  if 
he  had  scarcely  strength  to  utter  them. 

"  I  think  not.  We  must  move  him  at  once.  How  many 
men  are  there  here  1 " 

He  turned  to  look,  and  seeing  to  his  satisfaction  that 
quite  a  number  had  gathered  near,  motioned  them  to  come 
to  him. 

The  crushed  form  was  lifted  tenderly  by  those  coarse,  rough 
hands;  laid  gently  down  6n  a  blanket  which  the  doctor 
had  brought  with  him ;  and  then  the  procession  started  on 
its  journey. 

The  wind  had  fallen  very  greatly  within  the  last  two  or 
three  hours,  and  the  descent  was  accomplished  with  com- 
parative ease.  A  waggon  was  in  readiness  for  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  Crag,  but  the  doctor  would  not  allow  Arthur  to 
be  placed  in  it ;  and  there  being  no  house  where  ordinary 
comforts  could  be  obtained  nearer  than  the  Hall,  the  little 
company  walked  slowly  up  the  long  hill  with  their  uncon- 
scious burden  j  the  Professor,  who  had  been  assisted  down 
the  precipice  by  a  sturdy  fisherman,  following  in  the 
waggon. 

A  little  later,  a  carriage  was  sent  down  to  Christopher's 
cabin  for  Edward  Churchill,  but  he  was  still  sleeping  quietly 
on  the  old  man's  bed ;  and  Christy  begged  so  hard  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed,  that  Mr  Upton,  one  of  the  ushers, 
who  had  been  sent  for  him,  consented  to  allow  him  to  remain, 
having  first  assured  himself  that  the  boy  was  not  injured, 
but  sleeping  healthily  and  restfully. 
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"  It  was  awful — that  is  the  very  word  for  it — last  night 
I  must  go  up  to  the  Hall  at  once." 

''  Wait  a  little.  Master  Edward.  Mr  Upton  said  he  would 
drive  down  for  you,  and  I  Ve  a  bit  of  breakfast  set  by,  sir. 
It's  of  the  plainest,  but  it  will  stay  you  for  your  drive. 
You  'd  best  please  me  by  sittin'  up  to  the  fire,  and  eatin*  a 
morsel  before  you  start." 

Edward  could  not  say  no  to  that  entreating  invitation ; 
and  he  sat  down  in  the  glow  of  the  firelight,  while  Christy 
spread  his  little  table,  and  prepared  to  wait  upon  him. 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasure  even  to  a  stranger  to  watch 
the  old  man  as  he  went  to  and  fro,  preparing  the  simple 
meal  of  coffee,  bread,  and  fish.  The  wrinkled  face  flEdrly 
beamed  with  delight,  and  the  feeble  limbs  moved  tirelessly 
about,  until  Edward  remonstrated,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  sit  still,  and  see  him  weary  himself  by  attendance  upon 
him. 

"  Weary  myself,  sir ! "  said  Christy,  looking  up  with  his 
face  all  glowing,  as  he  set  the  tin  coffee-pot  on  the  table ; 
"  and  is  that  the  way  you  look  at  it  ?  Why,  Mr  Edward, 
it  '11  be  rest  to  me  for  weeks  and  months,  when  I  *m  tired  and 
worn,  to  look  back  to  this  time,  and  to  think  how  you  came 
to  Christy,  all  exhausted  and  done  out,  and  how  you  let  him 
care  for  you  and  help  you  when  you  was  needin'  help.  It 's 
a  day  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone,  sir,  the  day  you 
break  bread  in  the  old  cabin.  I  thank  God  for  it;  and 
that's  the  truth." 

He  could  not  doubt  it,  looking  up  into  the  happy  face  j 
and  after  that  he  said  no  more,  but  let  his  host  do  what  best 
pleased  himself  for  his  comfort  and  entertainment. 

"  'Twas  a  strange  thing.  Master  Edward,"  said  Christy,  as 
the  boy  pushed  back  his  empty  cup, "  that  three  of  you  should 
have  happened  on  the  Crag  in  such  a  gale.  Did  you  go  up 
in  company,  avV 

**  No  :  I  don't  know  what  led  the  two  Mr  Bentleys  there. 
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I  rather  imagine  that  they  were  in  some  sort  of  trouble,  but 
I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it.  As  for  myself,  I 
had  no  idea  whatever  of  going  near  the  Crag  on  such  a  night, 
but  had  wandered  there  without  thinking  what  I  was  doing. 
The  truth  is,  Christy,  that  I  was  just  too  restless  and  un* 
happy  last  night  to  be  quiet  anywhere.  I  could  not  study ; 
and  when  study-hour  was  over,  I  was  no  more  ready  for  fun 
than  I  had  been  for  my  books  ;  and  so  I  went  out  to  try  to 
walk  off  the  dumps.  I  got  down  into  the  very  Slough  of 
Despond,  I  believe,  and  went  wandering  on  until  suddenly 
my  dark  thoughts  were  broken  into  by  seeing  Mr  Arthur 
Bentley  shoot  past  me  like  a  rocket ;  and  a  few  minutes  afier 
the  Professor  followed  him.  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  for 
the  elder  Mr  Bentley  had  hurt  his  foot,  and  was  too  lame  to 
come  down  to  supper ;  and,  besides  that,  the  faces  of  both 
showed  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  them. 

"  But  I  did  not  think  much  about  it.  To  be  honest, 
Christy,  I  am  wretched  in  these  days ;  and  I  was  too  much 
engrossed  in  myself  to  think  much  about  any  one  else.  The 
whole  thing  had  passed  from  my  mind  when,  as  I  wandered 
along,  I  suddenly  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  Crag.  I 
had  turned  to  go  back  when  there  came  to  me  on  the  wind 
the  most  fearful  scream  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  For  one 
minute  I  wondered  if  it  could  possibly  have  been  the  cry  of 
an  eagle,  for  the  thought  that  any  human  being  could  be  on 
the  Crag  never  entered  my  mind.  But  in  another  moment 
it  came  again,  and  then  I  flew  up  the  path  as  fast  as  my  feet 
could  carry  me.  And  there  I  found  the  Professor.  His  foot 
had  failed  him  entirely,  he  was  lying  helpless  on  the  rock, 
and  Arthur  lay  below  on  the  lower  ledge.  What  had 
happened,  I  do  not  know  any  more  than  you.  I  had  not 
time  to  ask  a  single  question,  for  the  tide  was  coming  in 
tremendously,  and  if  Arthur  was  to  be  saved  at  all,  there 
was  not  a  minute  to  lose.  But  it  was  an  awful  walk, 
Christy ! " 
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He  caught  his  breath  with  a  sort  of  gasp,  as  the  memory 
of  that  terrible  experience  came  back  to  him. 

**  It  must  have  been  frightful  indeed,  sir ;  and  he  your 
bitterest  enemy  too." 

"  Why,  Christopher  Dunn  ! " 

Edward's  face  was  fairly  blank  with  astonishment,  as  he 
looked  at  the  old  man ;  for  his  tone,  as  well  as  his  words, 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  thought  that  fact  would  have  been 
an  all-sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  aid  the  injured  boy. 

"  He  has  done  you  such  harm  as  he  can  never  undo,  sir. 
He  has  thrown  a  shadow  on  your  life  that  the  love  and 
tenderness  of  all  the  friends  left  you  can  never  wholly  lift 
from  your  heart." 

"  But,  Christy,  he  was  dying,  for  all  that  I  knew  ;  and  at 
any  rate  the  tide  must  have  swept  him  off  if  I  had  left  him 
there  I     Christy,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ] " 

The  boy  was  bewildered  by  the  change  in  the  old  man's 
usually  gentle  manner.  He  had  never  seen  him  wear  that 
hard,  stern  look  ;  he  had  never  heard  him  speak  in  that  cold, 
condemning  voice.  But  in  another  moment  the  wrinkled 
face  took  back  its  softer  look,  and  the  quivering  voice  its 
sweet,  low  tone. 

''  What  am  I  thinkin'  of  1  Why,  Mr  Edward,  dear,  it's 
just  this.  I  'm  thinkin'  of  a  brave  young  fellow  what  took 
his  young  life  into  his  hands  and  offered  it  for  one  who  'd 
done  him  sorest  wrong.  I  'm  thinkin'  that  he  faced  an  awful 
death  for  his  enemy,  knowin'  full  well  what  he  was  doin' ; 
knowin'  that  the  least  mis-step,  or  a  sudden  movin*  of  the 
poor  distressed  critter  he  held  in  his  arms,  would  hurl  them 
both  down  to  their  deaths  in  the  ragin'  sea  below  them.  And 
then,  sir,  I'm  thinkin'  another  thing.  I'm  thinkin'  that 
this  boy  who  has  showed  such  mercy  to  his  foe  is  just  well 
nigh  distracted  with  the  bitter  doubt  of  God's  mercy  to  him- 
self. He  finds  it  in  his  own  noble,  manly  heart  to  risk  his 
life  to  save  from  death  one  who  has  sinned  against  him ;  and 
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yet  he  fears  that  the  great,  tender  heart  of  his  Ood  is  not 
compassionate  towards  him.  I  know  well  that  the  guilt  of 
his  enemy  doesn't  begin  to  compare  with  his  own  sins  against 
his  God :  bat  neither  does  his  poor,  weak,  human  heart 
begin  to  compare  with  the  yearnin',  lovin'  heart  of  Gk>d, — 
the  heart  that 's  just  full  to  burstin'  with  tenderness  for  that 
tired,  despairing  child  of  His  who  won't  look  up  and  see  the 
love  which  is  shinin'  all  round  him,  and  wants  to  fold  him 
in  its  arms,  and  lift  him  up  above  the  reach  of  the  waves  of 
sin  and  trouble  that  threatens  him !  " 

Edward  looked  into  the  eager,  earnest  old  face  bending 
towards  him,  but  he  did  not  speak ;  and  at  that  moment  the 
unaccustomed  sound  of  wheels  on  the  stony  road  which  ran 
a  few  feet  above  the  cabin  made  them  both  turn  their  faces 
toward  the  window,  almost  sure  that  the  new-comer  must 
bring  news  from  the  Hall. 

They  were  not  wrong  in  their  supposition.  It  was  Mr 
Upton  who  had  driven  down,  according  to  his  promise,  to 
take  Edward  back  to  Drayton. 

"  There  is  no  change,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries 
which  were  instantly  put  to  him,  "  except  that  his  breathing 
is  perceptible.  Until  about  an  hour  ago,  no  one  but  the 
doctor  could  perceive  it;  now  he  breathes  in  long,  hard 
gasps,  which  one  can  hear  all  over  the  room.  If  you  are 
ready,  Churchill,  you  had  better  return  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  I  am  needed  at  the  Hall." 

Edward  turned  back  to  the  cabin  for  his  overcoat,  and 
Christy  followed  him. 

"  Good-bye,  sir, — good-bye,"  he  said,  as  the  boy  wrung  his 
hand  with  hearty  thanks  for  his  care  of  him.  "  God  bless 
your  brave,  young  heart.  I  was  just  thinkin'  of  a  special 
bit  of  Scriptur',  sir :  may  I  tell  it  to  you  ? " 

"  Certainly  you  may,"  said  Edward,  looking  gravely  into 
pleading  face. 

•* It's  a  blessin'y  sir, — a  sure  blessin' ;  for  it  was  spoke  by 
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our  Lord  himself  1  ^  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.'" 

"  Thank  yon,  old  friend,  faithful  and  true,"  said  Edward, 
gently ;  and  then  he  broke  away  from  the  detaining  hand, 
and  sprang  into  the  waggon  beside  Mr  Upton,  waving  a  last 
farewell,  as  he  was  carried  rapidly  out  of  sight. 

Awed  and  solemnised  as  Edward  Churchill's  own  feelings  hacL 
been  by  the  events  of  the  past  night,  he  could  not  but  wonder 
at  the  stillness  and  quiet  which  reigned  all  through  the  Hall. 

When  he  entered  the  schoolrooms,  he  found  everything 
going  on  as  usual ;  Dr  Drayton  in  his  place,  looking  pale 
and  anxious,  but  otherwise  the  same  as  ever ;  the  teachers, 
with  the  exception  of  Professor  Bentley,  all  at  their  posts ; 
the  lessons  proceeding  as  on  any  other  day ;  and  yet  there 
was  brooding  over  all  these  commonplace,  everyday  pursuits 
a  something  which  seemed  to  make  a  new  phase  in  the 
ordinary  school-life.  Dr  Drayton's  manner  was  gentle  almost 
to  tenderness;  the  boys  were  attentive,  respectful,  and 
orderly;  and  where  failure  did  occur  in  the  recitations,  the 
teachers  passed  them  over,  or  rebuked  them  with  a  simple 
reprimand,  attaching  no  punishment  to  the  fault. 

Up-stairs,  in  Professor  Bentley's  room,  everything  was  as 
quiet  as  the  motionless  figure  on  the  bed.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  done  except  to  wait ;  and  he — the  Professor — was 
waiting,  with  that  stolid  self-control  which  seemed  a  part  of 
his  nature.  The  doctor  had  done  all  that  human  skill  could 
do,  and  now  was  lying  down  in  the  next  room  for  a  little 
rest,  ready  to  be  summoned  on  the  slightest  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient 

But  the  slow  hours  of  that  dreary  day  dragged  their  weary 
length  along,  and  no  change  came.  Still  the  boy  lay,  his 
breath  labouring,  painfully  up  through  the  poor,  broken 
chest,  but  giving  no  other  evidence  of  life;  and  still  his 
brother  watched  him,  and  the  dreary  answer  went  back  to 
all  inquiries — "  No  change  yet." 
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School-hours  went  by,  and  the  boys  went  out  upon  the 
grounds,  glad  to  escape  from  the  heavy,  dispiriting  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  gain  much 
by  the  change.  The  shadow  had  fallen  upon  everything. 
Even  skating  had  lost  its  charm ;  and,  after  a  few  tome 
upon  the  pond,  the  few  who  had  attempted  it  came  slowly 
back  to  join  some  of  the  many  groups  who  stood  about^ 
discussing  the  accident. 

"  If  he  had  been  killed  outright,"  said  Tom  Morrison,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  walked  down  one  of  the  roads,  linked  arm 
in  arm  with  Frank  Austin,  "  I  don't  think  it  would  have 
been  so  dreadful  as  this.  It  turns  me  wretched  to  think  of 
such  a  splendid-looking  fellow  as  Bentley  fairly  crushed  as 
he  is.     It 's  just  awful,  Austin.     I  almost  wish  he  'd  die." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Tom.  Poor  fellow,  he  isn't  fit  to  die. 
I  feel  as  if  we  were  all  to  blame,  too.  We  've  been  so  hard 
upon  him.  He  hasn't  had  the  ghost  of  a  chance  to  recover 
himself,  if  he  wanted  it  ever  so  much.  I  feel  very  badly 
about  him ;  for  I  know  that  I,  for  one,  have  not  done  as  I 
should  by  him." 

"  I  suppose  that  we  might  all  say  that,"  answered  Tom, 
soberly.  "  We  've  put  him  through  pretty  well,  we  must 
confess  ;  even  the  Professor  never  gave  him  a  decent  word. 
They  say  he  feels  dreadfully  now,  though.  I  met  Dr  Buford 
out  here  this  morning,  and  he  told  me  that  his  face  was  as 
colourless  as  Arthur's." 

**  You  saw  Dr  Buford  yourself,  did  you  1  What  did  he 
say  about  Arthur  'i " 

"  He  said  that  there  was  scarcely  a  hope  that  he  would 
live ;  and  then  he  added,  *  Poor  boy,  if  his  soul  were  only 
safe,  I  should  pray  that  he  might  be  taken  from  the  life  he 
must  lead,  if  he  recovers  in  any  degree.'" 

They  walked  on  for  a  while  in  silence,  and  then  Frank 
asked — 

'^Have  you  spoken  to  ClivxTchiW  V 
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"  Yes  :  he 's  pretty  well  played  out,  isn't  he  1 " 

"  Yes.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  he  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  one  to  save  Bentley,  Tom." 

"  Wasn't  it  curious  ?  He 's  very  quiet  about  it.  I  was 
talking  to  him  and  telling  him  how  we  fellows  all  felt  about 
it,  and  how  proud  we  were  of  him  ;  but  he  was  as  calm  and 
still  as  could  be.  He  looked  pleased,  and  thanked  us — ^there 
were  quite  a  lot  of  us  around — but  he  said  very  little.'' 

"  Where  is  he  now  1 " 

"  With  Dr  Drayton,  somebody  said." 

'*  Do  you  "know  whether  he  has  seen  Bentley  to-day  ?  " 

"  No  :  he  hasn't.  Mr  Upton  told  me  that  Dr  Drayton 
asked  him  if  he  would  go  up,  and  he  said  no,  it  could  do  no 
good,  and  he  had  rather  not  see  him.  Poor  Ned,  he  looks  pretty 
palish ;  and  I  suppose  he  didn't  feel  up  to  seeing  such  a  sight." 

The  long,  dull  day  crept  slowly  on  to  its  end ;  evening 
settled  down  over  the  Hall ;  the  boys  went  soberly  to  their 
dormitories,  and  the  stillness  of  night  rested  on  all ;  and  yet 
there  had  been  no  change  in  Arthur. 

But  a  little  after  midnight  Dr  Drayton's  tall  form  entered 
the  long  dormitory,  and,  with  a  noiseless  step,  crossed  the 
room  to  Edward  Churchill's  bed. 

"  Churchill ! "  said  the  Doctor,  gently  touching  his  shoul- 
der, for  he  was  sleeping  soundly  after  his  fatigue. 

Edward  started  up  so  quickly,  that  Dr  Drayton  laid  his 
hand  upon  him  to  quiet  him,  as  he  said — 

"  Bentley  is  conscious,  and  is  asking  for  you.  Can  you 
come  to  him  ? " 

The  boy  rose  slowly,  and  proceeded  to  dress  himself  with 
liands  which  trembled  so  much,  that  Dr  Drayton  was  sorry 
he  had  disturbed  him. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  not  well  enough  to  rise,"  he. 
said,  kindly.     "  You  seem  very  tired." 

"  I  am  perfectly  able  to  go  to  him,  sir,"  said  Edward.  "  I 
am  ready  now." 
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'^  We  had  great  difficnlty  in  diaooTering  what  the  po 
bo7  wished  for,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  led  the  way  to  tii 
Professor*s  room.  '^  He  has  seemed  qnite  conscious  for  tb 
last  hour,  but  did  not  attempt  to  speak  nntil  aboat  fiftee 
minutes  since.  I  noticed  a  faint  desire  in  his  eyes^  an 
bending  my  ear  to  his  month,  I  asked  him  if  lie  neede< 
anything.  He  tried  to  reply  ;  but  his  utterance  is  almoe 
inarticulate,  and  for  some  time  I  could  distinguish  no  woids 
Finally,  I  thought  I  heard  a  sound  like  '  crutch/  and  thi 
Professor  suggested  that  he  might  wish  to  see  yon,  and  wa 
attempting  to  speak  your  name.  His  face  lighted  so  instantl] 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  desired  to  see  you,  that  there  conic 
be  no  doubt  that  his  brother  had  given  the  proper  interpre 
tation  to  his  broken  words." 

Whatever  remnant  of  hard,  unforgiving  feeling  migh 
have  remained  in  Edward  Churchill's  heart  against  Arthui 
Bentley,  was  swept  from  it  as  he  bent  above  the  white  face 
from  which  the  dark  eyes  looked  up  so  beseechingly  into  hL 
own,  and  the  once  strong,  muscular  frame  which  now  laj 
motionless  before  him.  Pity,  deep  and  heartfelt,  for  th< 
helpless,  stricken  boy,  overcame  every  other  feeling ;  and  hL 
voice  was  gentle  and  sweet,  as,  leaning  down  to  the  deafened 
ear,  he  said — 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  are  suffering  so  mucL" 

Arthur  tried  to  answer,  but  Edward  cculd  not  comprehenc 
the  thick,  muttering  words.  Then  he  looked  helplessly  dowr 
at  his  hands,  and  from  them  to  Edward's,  with  an  entreatinc 
look  which  Churchill  could  not  understand. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  move  your  hands  ] "  he  asked^  a1 
length,  hoping  that  he  had  caught  his  meaning. 

"  Hold '' — struggled  through  the  almost  motionless  lips. 

"  Hold  your  hands  in  mine  ? " 

The  partial  smoothing  of  the  drawn,  wrinkled  brow 
answered  him  as  he  took  the  cold  hands  in  his.  For  a  few 
moments  Arthur  lay  still,  then  his  lips  began  to  move  once 
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more.  Edward  listened  closely,  and  thought  he  could  dis- 
tinguish the  word  "  Forgave." 

"  Perhaps  he  wants  to  tell  you  that  Allan  Haywood  for- 
gave him  before  he  died,"  whispered  the  Professor,  who 
seemed  endowed  with  a  strange  quickness  of  apprehension 
in  this  time  of  need. 

Edward's  face  flushed.  He  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  he 
held  in  his,  those  helpless,  almost  lifeless  hands,  which 
yesterday  were  as  strong  and  powerful  as  his  own,  and  his 
compassion  conquered  him. 

"  Do  you  want  to  tell  me  that  Allan  Haywood  forgave 
you  1 " 

The  eyes  fixed  on  his  face  lighted  with  pleasure  at  being 
understood.  But  in  an  instant  their  expression  changed 
again,  and  Edward  did  not  need  the  help  of  the  striving, 
struggling  lips  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  their  imploring 
gaze.  If  eyes  could  speak,  those  eyes  said,  "  Will  you 
forgive  ? " — with  a  clear  distinctness  which  Dr  Drayton,  the 
physician,  and  the  brother,  all  read  as  plainly  as  he  to  whose 
face  they  were  raised. 

Could  he  forgive  1  Rather — could  he  harbour  resentment 
against  this  feeble  creature  who  so  humbly  and  so  earnestly 
plead  for  pardon  ? 

"  I  will  forgive.  I  do.  So  help  me  God,"  he  said,  very 
solemnly. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  looking  down  into  the  quieted, 
gladdened  face,  he  added  gently — "  I  know  you  are  very 
sorry,  Bentley." 

"  Lo — lo — long,"  stammered  the  feeble  lips. 

*!  You  have  long  been  sorry :  have  you  ?  We  thought 
you  did  not  care.  Well,"  as  a  sad  smile  quivered  about 
Arthur's  mouth,  "  we  will  understand  you  better  now." 

There  was  another  little  pause,  and  then,  to  Churchill's 
dismay,  that  distressful  motion  returned  to  his  lips,  and  the 
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fine  eyes — the  only  immarred  feature  of  the  poor,  drawn 
face — took  back  their  entreating  look. 

At  last  it  broke  out  with  a  wailing  cry.  One  word — only 
one  ;  but  the  voice  in  which  it  was  uttered  told  the  fulness 
of  love  and  longing,  of  grief  and  pain,  in  which  the  name 
was  enwrapped — 

"  Seaton  ! " 

"I  will  tell  him  how  sorry  you  are,^  said  Edward, 
soothingly.     "  Don't  fret  about  him,  Arthur." 

The  name  of  his  one  friend,  the  friend  whom  he  had  so 
passionately  loved  and  so  bitterly  lost,  was  the  last  word 
his  faltering  tongue  ever  spoke;  his  own  name,  gently 
spoken  by  his  greatest  enemy,  was  the  last  word  his  failing 
ear  ever  heard.  The  striving  lips,  smitten  dumb,  had  done 
their  utmost  in  giving  voice  to  that  one  plea ;  the  deafened 
ear  was  forced  to  strain  its  last  remnant  of  power  to  catch 
the  promise  which  had  closed  with  that  tenderly  spoken 
"  Arthur." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MAKING    FOE    PEACE. 


The  next  morning  rose  bright  and  clear,  with  a  fresh,  bracing 
wind,  which  seemed  to  put  new  life  and  vigour  into  every 
one.  The  tidings  from  the  sick-room  were  more  encouraging ; 
and  altogether  life  looked  far  more  sunny  and  happy  an  affair 
at  Drayton  Hall  than  it  had  appeared  on  the  previous  day. 
There  was  more  activity  in  the  schoolrooms ;  and  when  the 
recreation-hour  arrived,  the  usual  sports  were  entered  into 
with  heartiness  and  enjoyment.  Such  unwonted  depression 
and  quietude  cannot  last  long  among  a  large  company  of 
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merry  boys ;  and  already  there  was  a  very  visible  change  in 
the  atmosphere. 

"  Where  is  Seaton,  do  you  know  ? "  asked  Edward 
Churchill  of  a  group  of  his  classmates  who  were  issuing 
from  the  Hall  door  in  the  afternoon,  on  their  way  to  the 
play-ground. 

"  There  he  is,  on  the  west  piazza/'  replied  one  of  the  boys. 
"He  looks  pretty  blue,  don't  he.  I  wonder  if  he  feels 
badly  about  Bentley." 

"  I  dare  say,"  answered  another.  "  I  rather  think,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  he  has  felt  pretty  sore  about  him  all 
along ;  only  he  wouldn't  allow  that  he  did." 

Edward  had  not  waited  to  join  in  the  conversation 
respecting  Seaton,  but  had  sprung  oS  at  once  to  meet  him ; 
for  Will  had  already  turned  to  descend  from  the  piazza,  and 
he  hurried  after  him  with  all  speed. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Will  1 "  he  asked,  as  he  joined  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps.     "  Out  for  a  walk  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  For  a  walk,  or  a  skate,  or  something,  I 
suppose.     I  don't  much  care  what." 

"  Then  come  over  to  Merriman's  Woods  with  me.  I  feel 
like  taking  a  good  tramp." 

"  All  right,"  said  Will ;  "  I  'm  ready." 

"  I  haven't  been  over  there  for  an  age,"  said  Edward,  as 
they  walked  quickly  down  the  road.     "  Have  you  1 " 

"No.  The  last  time  I  was  there,  I  went  with" —  He 
hesitated.  A  pained,  troubled  look  flitted  across  his  broad 
forehead,  as  he  added,  with  a  confused,  uncertain  manner, 
**  It  was  last  spring." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Edward.  "  There  were  four  of 
ue  in  the  party  that  day.  We  went  over  to  Daisy  Creek  to 
show  Henry  Parsons  (he  was  a  new  boy  then,  you  know) 
Bronson's  little  bridge  across  the  creek.  Parsons  walked 
with  me,  and  you  were  with  Arthur  Bentley.  It  was  the 
very  day  before  the  trouble  between  Allan  Haywood  and 
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the  Professor.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  night  that  the  miserable 
trick  was  played  off,  you  recollect ;  and  we  went  over  to 
Daisy  Creek  on  Friday." 

Will  Seaton  turned  to  look  into  his  friend's  face  with 
undisguised  astonishment  written  on  every  line  of  his  own. 
Never  since  the  day  to  which  Edward  referred,  had  he  heard 
him  allude  to  those  sad  circumstances  with  anything  like 
composure ;  and  he  knew  that  since  the  day  of  Allan  Hay- 
wood's death,  Churchill's  closest  friends  had  seldom  heard 
him  speak  his  name.  It  was  little  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  have  been  completely  taken  by  surprise 
by  Edward's  calm  introduction  of  a  subject  which  he  had 
so  long  studiously  avoided.  Churchill  could  not  but  have 
noticed  Will's  astonished  glance ;  but  he  did  not  answer  it, 
except  perhaps  in  his  thoughts.  A  moment's  silence  ensued, 
and  then  he  asked — 

"  Have  you  seen  Bentley,  Seaton  1 " 

''  No." 

He  could  not  say  more,  for  that  great,  warm  heart  of  his, 
of  which  he  seemed  always  ashamed,  had  made  such  a  bound 
at  the  question  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  any  further. 
For  the  past  thirty-six  hours  that  poor  heart  had  been  having 
a  very  hard  time  of  it.  It  had  been  yearning  and  aching 
so  over  the  thought  of  the  old  friend — always  a  true  and 
steadfast  friend  where  it  had  been  concerned — flying  ill  unto 
death  perhaps,  and  suffering  so  terribly ;  and  yet  it  had  been 
held  back  from  giving  the  least  sign  or  demonstration  of  all 
its  aching  and  yearning  by  a  stern  hand  which  griped  it 
relentlessly,  bidding  it  remember  how  false  and  cruel  the 
old  friend  had  been  to  one  whom  the  boy  also  loved.  But 
in  spite  of  all  that  pride  and  outraged  feeling  and  scorn 
could  say,  the  poor  heart  cried  out  still.  It  was  such  a  soft, 
big  heart ;  and  it  had  loved  him  so. 

But  as  yet  pride  and  anger  held  full  sway ;  and  although 
^re  was  a  hot,  burning  pain  in  his  throat,  and  a  great 
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weight  on  his  chesty  Seaton  would  not  confess  to  Edward 
Churchill,  nor  in  fact  even  to  himself,  that  there  was  within 
him  a  single  throb  of  gentler  feeling  towards  Bentley. 

And  so,  when  after  waiting  an  instant  for  him  to  say 
something  more,  Edward  asked — 

"  Are  you  not  going  up  to  see  him  ?" 

He  answered  carelessly,  "  No ;  why  should  I  ]" 

'*  Because  he  was  once  your  dearest  friend,  and  he  is  lying 
ill,  perhaps  dying ;  and  if  not  dying,  at  any  rate  so  injured 
that  the  life  spared  to  him  can  never  be  anything  but  a  life 
of  feebleness  and  pain.  Do  not  be  too  hard  upon  him,  Will. 
He  is  suffering  most  awfully." 

'^  I  know  that ;  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  my  being  hard 
upon  hbn,  as  you  call  it  ?  He  disgraced  himself,  and  me 
with  himself ;  for  I  had  always  stood  to  it  that,  hateful  as 
he  often  used  to  be,  he  was  at  least  true  as  steel ;  and  I 
believed  it — ^believed  it  till  he  forced  my  own  words  down 
my  throat,  choking  me  with  them  more  bitterly  than  any  of 
you  knew.  If  it  had  been  anything  else — anything  less 
mean  and  contemptible — I  might  have  forgiven  him ;  but  I 
never  can  nor  will  forgive  such  a  low,  mean  deed  as  that. 
You  are  trying  to  work  on  my  pity.  I  am  sorry  for  him,  if 
that  is  what  you  want ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  fact  can 
make  me  love  and  respect  a  rascal." 

"  O  Seaton,  don't !"  cried  Ned,  in  a  tone  of  such  real 
distress,  that  Will  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  He  had 
not  seen  that  imploring  face,  he  had  not  heard  those  broken, 
painfully  uttered  words  which  had  so  touched  Edward  a  few 
hours  ago. 

"  Don't  call  him  that  now  ! "  said  Churchill,  entreatingly. 
"  It  seems  like  striking  a  woman." 

"  A  woman ! "  repeated  Seaton,  scornfully.  **  I  don't 
know  how  a  feUow  with  such  a  sister  as  yours  can  compare 
that  false,  cruel-hearted  fellow  to  a  woman.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Ned  Churchill,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  impe- 
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taous  burst  of  feeling,  "  you  don't  know  what  you  are  asking 
me  to  forgive.  You  lost  your  best  friend,  but  you  lost  him 
because — because — well,  because  Qod  took  him.  And  he 
went  from  you  honoured  and  loved  and  trusted;  and  his 
name  is  spoken  to-day  reverently  and  tenderly  by  the  most 
careless  and  thoughtless  boys  among  us.  I  lost  my  friend ; 
and  how  did  I  lose  him  ?  I  loved  him  more  than  any  one 
knew;  I  trusted  him  fully;  I  honoured  him  for  what  I 
thought  I  saw  in  him :  he  dishonoured  my  love,  betrayed 
my  trust,  trampled  my  loyalty  in  the  dust ;  and  is  to-day 
scorned  as  he  deserves  by  every  one  who  knows  him.  What 
is  your  loss  compared  with  mine  ?  " 

They  were  hard,  bitter  words.  The  poor  felloVs  grief 
was,  and  had  been,  very  deep  and  sore ;  and  he  had  never 
given  it  such  vent  before.  The  floodgates  once  opened,  the 
tide  must  have  its  way. 

And  besides  all  this — well,  the  truth  was  that  that  great, 
warm  heart,  which  the  foolish  boy  never  could  control,  was 
swelling  and  throbbing  with  sympathy  for  this  very  friend 
of  whom  he  was  speaking  so  wrathfully ;  and  it  was  beating 
so  strongly  against  the  hand  which  strove  to  hold  it  down, 
that  Will  began  to  fear  that  it  would  betray  itself ;  and  he 
had  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  his  pride  and  anger  by  a 
few  high  words.  They  cost  him  dear :  the  sound  of  them 
made  his  heart  ache,  and  he  longed  to  have  Edward  deny 
them,  to  hear  him  say  that  it  was  not  so  bad  as  that ;  that 
Bentley  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  scorned  now,  and  that 
he  was  very  repentant. 

But  Edward  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  read  Wills 
passionate  speech  more  understandingly  than  Seaton  could 
have  read  it  himself ;  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  be  silent, 
until  Will,  turning  suddenly  upon  him,  said  almost  an- 

.      grily— 

"  Of  all  people  in  the  world,  Churchill,  what  do  yow  want 
^     me  to  make  up  with  Bentley  fori" 
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"  Because  he  loves  you,  and  you  love  liim,  dearly." 

Will  looked  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet.  He 
stood  for  a  moment,  gazing  at  Edward;  then  turning  ab- 
ruptly from  him,  flung  himself  face  downward  upon  the 
wood-path,  through  which  they  had  been  walking. 

Once  before  Churchill  had  seen  him  give  way  to  his  feel- 
ings in  this  manner.  A  year  ago,  a  telegram  announcing 
the  sudden  death  of  his  mother  had  been  handed  to  him, 
through  some  misunderstanding,  while  on  the  play-ground. 
He  had  glanced  at  it ;  and  throwing  himself  down  upon  the 
grass,  had  lain  there  for  an  hour  or  more,  deaf  as  a  stone  to 
all  entreaties,  or  even  commands,  to  rise. 

They  had  reached  Daisy  Creek ;  and,  turning  a  little  from 
him  that  he  might  not  feel  himself  watched,  Ned  sat  down 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream  to  wait  until  Will  should  recover 
himself.  He  had  long  to  wait.  It  was  not  often  that  Will 
Seaton's  deeper  and  more  serious  feelings  were  stirred ;  but 
when  their  depths  were  touched,  the  tide  rolled  in  very 
heavily,  and  with  such  strong  force  as  to  be  utterly  beyond 
his  control. 

The  short  winter  afternoon  was  darkening  toward  twilight, 
and  Ned  was  about  to  speak  to  Will,  and  remind  him  that 
they  had  a  walk  of  three  miles  before  them,  when  the  boy 
lifted  his  head,  and  said,  without  a  word  to  preface  the 
abrupt  question — 

"  Ned  Churchill,  are  you  going  to  join  the  Church?" 

The  quick  blood  rushed  over  cheek  and  brow  as  Ned  looked 
at  his  questioner,  silently  for  the  first  moment.  And  when  he 
did  speak,  it  was  only  to  answer  Will's  inquiry  by  another — 

"  Why  do  you  ask  meV^ 

"Because  I  don't  know  how  else  to  account  for  your 
conduct." 

"  We  ought  to  be  starting  for  home,"  said  Ned. 

"That's  so,"  replied  Will,  rising;  "but  that  doesn't  an- 
swer my  question." 
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"  I  can  understand,"  he  went  on,  as  they  walked  back 
toward  the  Hall,  *'  how  you  might  have  dashed  down  the 
Crag  the  other  night  to  save  Bentley  from  drowning.  There 
was  a  kind  of  rush  and  excitement  about  that  whicb  might 
carry  one  o£f  before  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  I  suppose 
I  should  have  done  it  myself.  But  this  is  a  different  thing ; 
and  why  you  should  work  yourself  up  into  such  an  awful 
way  because  you  think  I  'm  too  rough  on  him,  I  can't  un- 
derstand, unless" 

'<  Unless  what  V 

There  was  a  great  light  in  Edward  Churchill's  eyes,  a 
something  glowing  and  beaming  over  all  his  face — that  same 
face  which  had  worn  such  a  troubled,  restless  look  for  so 
many  weeks — that  seemed  to  melt  all  Will's  rough  brusque- 
ness  into  womanly  tenderness.  He  threw  his  arm  over 
Churchiirs  shoulder. 

"  Tell  me,  Ned,"  he  said,  softly. 

"  I  don't  know  how,"  said  Ned,  gravely. 

"All  I  know  about  it,"  he  added,  after  aUttle  pause,  "is  just 
this.  For  a  long,  long  time  I  have  wanted  to  be  a  Christian. 
Do  you  remember  that  morning  when  Frank  Austin  came 
out  before  us  all,  and  owned  himself  a  Christian  ?  That 
was  the  first  thing  which  set  me  to  thinking.  There 's  Mary, 
to  be  sure,  and  old  Christy,  too — they  had  been  keeping  the 
thing  before  me  all  my  life  :  I  don't  mean  pestering  me  with 
it,  but  I  knew  what  they  thought  about  it ;  but  it  was  a 
different  thing  when  Austin  spoke  out  as  he  did.  You 
know.  Will,  you  rather  get  accustomed  to  hearing  your  own 
people  speak  of  such  things,  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  make 
much  impression  on  you.  But  Frank's  brave  words  rang 
in  my  ears,  and  I  could  not  forget  them.  And  then  there 
came  all  our  great  trouble,  and  everything  else  was  forgotten 
in  that.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  seemed  to  go  all 
wrong  from  that  time.  The  more  people  said  to  me,  the 
ore  obistinate  I  grew.    It  seemed  to  me  as  if  God  had  no 
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pity  or  compassion,  and  I  set  myself  against  Him  stubbornly, 
and  would  not  believe  anything  they  said  to  me  about  His 
love.'* 

He  paused  a  moment.  Will  drew  even  closer  to  him,  but 
said  nothing ;  and  Ned  went  on — 

"  But  lately,  things  have  changed  with  me.  I  began  to 
see  how  I  was  fighting  against  God ;  and  O  Will,  I  have 
been  too  wretched !  I  wanted  to  do  right,  I  wanted  to  live 
a  true,  brave  Christian  life,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not ; 
for  I  had  been  so  wicked,  and  God  seemed  so  hard  to  me 
that  I  could  not  believe  in  His  mercy.  But  yesterday 
Christy — dear,  faithful  old  Christy — gave  me  a  little 
thought.  No,  not  a  little  thought;  a  great,  grand,  beau- 
tiful thought,  which  I  have  been  hugging  to  my  heart 
ever  since.  And  it  has  been  creeping  in.  Will,  slowly  but 
steadily ;  and  I  am  beginning  to  believe  it  He  wondered 
at  me  for  refusing  to  trust  in  God's  love  and  compassion  for 
me,  and  His  readiness  to  pardon  me,  when  even  I  could  be 
pitiful  and  forgiving  to  my  enemy.  I  do  forgive  Bentley, 
Will — from  my  heart  I  do  :  I  told  him  so  last  night.  How 
could  I  refuse  him,  helpless  and  sufifering  as  he  is  ?  And, 
as  Christy  says,  God's  great,  tender  heart  will  forgive  me. 
I  wonder  how  I  ever  doubted  it  before.  If  loving  Him  be- 
cause He  loves  me  makes  me  a  Christian,  I  am  one  now, 
Will ;  for  I  do  love  Him,  and  thank  Him,  more  than  I  can 
ever  tell." 

"  You  don't  need  to  tell  it,"  said  Will,  gravely.  "  I  knew 
it  when  you  first  began  to  beg  for  Bentley.  A  fellow  may 
be  carried  off  by  excitement  to  do  some  such  thing,  even  for 
his  enemy,  as  you  did  for  Arthur,  but  it  takes  something 
stronger  than  that  to  make  one  plead  for  that  enemy  with 
another  person.  I  'm  a  rough  kind  of  a  chap,  Ned,  and 
don't  know  how  to  say  a  good  thing  even  when  I  think  it ; 
but  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  're  splendid." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Ned,  smiling.     "  I  know  ^Ica.^  ^^>aw 
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mean ;  but  if  you  had  seen  Bentley,  you  would  not  wonder 
that  my  pity  should  have  swept  away  my  anger.  Do  you 
know,  Will,  that  he  can  neither  speak  nor  hear  to-day?" 

''  But  he  will !    You  don't  mean  that  he  will  never  speak 
again?" 

"  That  is  what  they  think^  Will ;  and  the  last  word  he 
spoke  was — 'Seaton.'" 

It  was  more  than  heart  could  bear.  He  took  his  hand 
from  ChurchilFs  shoulder,  where  it  had  lain  all  through  their 
homeward  walk,  and  folding  his  arms  across  his  breast  tried 
to  straighten  himself  up,  and  bear  it  like  a  man.  But  he 
could  not.  For  a  moment  the  hard-featured,  but  open, 
kindly  face  tried  to  set  itself  in  stem  composure ;  but  the 
next  it  quivered  and  broke,  and  he  cried  out  tremulously — 

"  I  do  love  him  !  I  can't  help  it  I  O  Churchill !  will  he 
never  say  it  again  ? " 

Ned  put  his  arms  around  him,  and  soothed  and  petted 
and  comforted  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  child ;  but  it  was 
long  before  the  storm  of  sorrow  spent  itself.  It  had  been 
gathering  for  months,  and  now  it  carried  all  before  it.  A 
while  ago,  when  he  had  lain  upon  his  face  on  the  wood-path, 
he  had  fought  and  struggled  with  himself  until  he  had  arisen 
calm  and  self-controlled ;  but  this  was  more  than  he  could 
stand,  and  Ned  could  feel  the  great,  strong  sobs  shake  him 
from  head  to  foot,  as  he  leaned  against  him,  with  his  head 
bowed  on  his  shoulder. 

By  and  by  he  lifted  his  face,  and  silently  began  to  walk 
on  towards  home.  There  was  not  another  word  spoken  be- 
tween them  until  they  reached  the  Hall  gates ;  then  Will 
held  out  his  hand,  saying — 

"  Churchill,  I  don't  know  as  much  about  the  Bible  as  I 
ought  to  ;  but  isn't  there  sonletbing  in  it  about  those  who 
try  to  make  up  fusses  between  other  people  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ned,  grasping  the  outstretched  hand,  "  I  be- 
liere  there  is." 
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"  Well,  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  if  there  were  any  kind 
of  a  blessing  to  go  with  it,  you  'd  be  sure  to  get  it.  Bid 
me  good-bye,  old  fellow,  if  you  're  going  up  to  the  Hall.  I 
think  1*11  wander  around  a  little  until  the  bell  rings." 

He  was  looking  right  up  into  Edward's  face,  as  they  held 
each  other  by  the  hand;  and  somehow  their  other  hands 
came  together  too,  and  Will  said  very  gently — 

''  No  one  has  ever  kissed  me  since  my  mother  died.  Kiss 
me,  Ned." 

Ned  bent  his  head  to  meet  the  np-tumed,  softened  face. 
No  more  was  said ;  but  he  knew  that  that  unwonted  kiss 
was  the  seal  of  an  unspoken  promise;  that  peace  would 
soon  be  made  between  the  two  long  and  bitterly  alienated 
friends. 


CHAPTER  X, 

BBIOHTENED  PATHS. 

Saturday  morning  was  looked  for  and  wished  for  even 
more  than  usual  on  that  week  by  all  those  members  of  the 
school  who  were  so  happy  as  to  live  within  walking  or 
riding  distance  of  the  Hall;  for  all  such  scholars  were 
allowed  to  spend  the  day  at  home,  and  none  were  sosry  to 
escape  the  unusually  sober  atmosphere  of  the  Hall. 

But  no  one,  even  in  the  school,  had  looked  forward  to  the 
day  with  as  much  desire  as  Mary  Churchill.  The  news  of 
Arthur's  accident  and  of  Ned's  brave  exploit  had,  of  course, 
been  at  once  carried  up  to  the  Manor  House ;  and  Mary  had 
hastened  to  the  Hall,  to  find  Edward  unhurt,  and  with  such 
a  look  on  his  face  as  told  her  at  a  glance  that  the  anxious 
care  which  had  burdened  her  heart  need  weigh  upon  it  no 
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kmga,  Lbe  Deeded  no  vucds  to  tcH  ber  tint  Ae  Peui  of 
great  pfiee  for  vbidi  ke  Lad  ao  keg  sou^  had  been  fimd 
jU  las: :  its  »>fi  ndi^z^ce  wu  Aining  on  liis  «»m*«*1>^  IkqmI 
Ivov,  azki  L'^dng  cp  the  depdts  of  his  dazk  Uae  eres  wilk 
a  sveet  li^t  wjuck  im>  other  gem  could  radiate. 

He  was  Teij  quiet  that  afternoon,  but  his  »Hll"nnt  vas 
not  at  all  like  the  nModj  sOenoe  which  had  aJtemated  dar- 
ing the  few  past  weeks  with  fits  of  boisterous  mirtb.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  the  natnral  resolt  of  the  great  faftigoe 
and  danger  through  which  he  had  passed.  He  had  said  but 
little, — Yerj  little.  She  had  caoght  him  to  her  with  a  dose, 
clinging  hold  when  he  came  to  her,  whispering — 

^'O  Xed,  I'm  so  glad,  and  ao  giatefol  that  yon  were 
both  saved : " 

And  he  had  answered,  "  Yes,  May.  Gvod  u  good.  He 
has  been  very  patient  with  me  all  the  way  throngb." 

Maiy  Churchill  had  gone  home  again  so  light-hearted  and 
joyous  that  all  throngh  the  week  she  had  been  singing  like 
a  bird  around  the  old  house ;  but  she  said  not  a  word  to  any 
one  of  her  great  joy,  for  she  wanted  to  know  whether  those 
who  watched  him  with  eyes  a  shade  less  loving  than  her 
own  would  note  the  change  in  liim  at  once. 

Mr  Henry  Churchill  had  been  away  from  home  on  Mon- 
day, when  the  accident  occurred,  and  not  returning  until 
Friday  evening,  heard  of  it  then  for  the  first  time. 

"  It  may  do  him  great  good,'*  he  said,  earnestly,  when, 
after  quieting  his  anxieties  with  regard  to  Edward,  Mary 
told  him  of  the  interview  he  had  had  with  Bentley  on  the 
night  following  the  accident.  ^^  He  has  been  in  a  miserable 
state  of  mind  lately,  and  I  dare  say  this  will  serve  to  break 
up  the  strange  sort  of  temper  which  seems  to  have  crept 
over  him.  I  am  very  glad,  so  long  as  he  was  not  hurt,  that 
ho  should  have  chanced  to  be  the  one  to  save  Beutley.'' 

Mary  smiled  at  that  little  word  "  chanced,''  thinking  how 
I^^Ufferently  she  would  have  worded  the  sentence  if  she  had 
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Uttered  it.  But  she  said  nothing ;  and  when,  a  few  moments 
later,  she  heard  her  uncle  order  his  horse  to  be  saddled  in 
time  to  ride  to  Drayton  for  Edward  in  the  morning,  she  was 
glad  that  she  had  left  the  boy  to  tell  his  own  story. 

Saturday  was  a  lovely  day ;  and  as  Edward  sprang  upon 
his  horse,  saying,  "  You  're  a  regular  brick.  Uncle  Hal,  to 
ride  over  for  me  this  morning  after  travelling  for  a  week  ;  " 
it  seemed  to  Mr  Churchill  that  the  glad  beauty  of  the  day 
was  reflected  in  his  face. 

"  It  does  not  require  any  great  amount  of  self-sacrifice  to 
ride  out  in  such  glorious  weather  as  this,"  he  answered; 
"  but  I  would  have  ridden  twice  as  far  in  tempest  and  storm 
to  see  such  a  change  in  your  face  as  has  come  to  it  in  the 
past  week.  Why,  Ned,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  is 
the  glum-looking  fellow  who  bid  me  good-bye  last  Friday, 
when  I  started  on  my  journey.  This  has  been  a  terrible 
thing  for  poor  Bentley  ;  but  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  boy, 
it  has  done  wonders  for  you  :  it  has  been  a  real  blessing  to 
you.  The  truth  is,  Ned,"  and  the  uncle  looked  very  soberly 
into  his  nephew's  face, — "  the  truth  is,  that  I  had  begun  to 
have  very  serious  fears  that  your  whole  future  life  might  be 
affected  by  this  thing. '  But  I  believe  the  spell  is  broken," 
he  added,  more  lightly,  "  and  broken,  I  hope,  for  ever." 

"  It  is  broken  for  ever.  Uncle  Harry." 

Ned's  tone  was  very  grave,  and  yet  there  ra^g  in  it  a  joy- 
ous note  which  made  his  uncle  turn  quickly  to  look  at  him. 
The  boy  did  not  catch  his  glance ;  he  was  looking  away 
toward  the  sea^  and  seemed  to  be  engrossed  in  what  he  saw 
there. 

"  Where  have  your  thoughts  gone  so  suddenly  I "  asked 
Mr  Churchill. 

"  To  Christy,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile. 

**  Oh  !  by  the  way,  I  want  to  see  the  old  man.  Would 
yon  mind  riding  down  to  the  beach  ? " 

**Not  at  all,  sir;"  and  in  another  moment  they  had 
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turned  their  faces   toward  the   sea,  and  were    gallopii 
rapidly  down  to  the  shore. 

The  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  brought  Christy  out  1 

welcome  them;  and  when   Ned  dismounted  to  cany  ]M 

Churchill's  message  to  the  cabin,  the  old  man  was  alread 

halfway  up  the  pathway  ta  the  road. 

{  "You  are  brisk  this  morning,  Christy,"  said  Edwarc 

!  g^yly*     '^  I  ^&d  meant  to  run  down  to  the  cabin,  and  sa^ 

I  you  the  pull  up  this  steep  bank  ;  but  I  believe  your  legs  ar 

j  as  young  as  mine."  - 

I  "  And  I  hope  your  heart  is  as  light  as  his/'  said  M 

Churchill.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  improvement  in  an; 
one  in  your  life,  Christy  ?  I  think  we  will  send  him  out  oi 
Eagle  Crag  in  every  tempest  this  winter.  That  gale  blev 
the  cloud  from  his  brow  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  behold." 
There  was  a  smile  on  the  old  man's  face  as  he  lifted  it  t< 
Mr  Churchill ;  but  it  was  a  smile  which  was  in  no  way  ii 
keeping  with  the  gentleman's  light,  jesting  tone. 

"  You'll  pardon  the  freedom,  sir,"  he  said,  gently,  laying 
his  hand  on  Ned*s  shoulder  as  he  spoke;  "  but  I  think  you  'r< 
a  bit  mistooken  in  your  readin'  of  this  face.  Somethin*  ha: 
touched  his  brow,  no  doubt ;  but,  Mr  Churchill,  sir,  it  wasn* 
no  gale  as  took  the  wrinkles  out  of  it." 

He  paused,  but  the  gentleman  made  no  answer ;  anc 
Edward's  heart  beat  so  fast  that  he  could  not  speak. 

"  Will  I  make  bold  to  tell  you  how  I  read  it,  sir  ?     *  Th( 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understandin' '  is  writ  all  ovei 
this  smooth  brow ;  *  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  know 
:  ■  I  ledge,'  is  shinin'  in  these  eyes ;  and  that 's  the  change  yon 

'  i  see,  Mr  Churchill." 

Edward  looked  up  to  meet  the  searching  glance  which  hu 

uncle  bent  upon  him.     Mr  Churchill  was  himself  a  perfectly; 

I  careless  man  ;  but  not  even  a  perfectly  careless  heart  could 

IJ  fail  to  respond  with  glad  congratulation  when  the  boy,  moving 

P'^^^IH    a  step  forward,  laid  his  hand  on  his,  and  said — 
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"  Christy  is  right,  Uncle  Harry.  He  has  only  said  to  yoa, 
in  sweeter  words  than  I  would  have  known  how  to  choose, 
what  I  should  myself  have  told  you  when  we  reached  home. 
That  precious  mercy  of  God  in  which  I  would  not  believe 
has  lifted  me  out  of  my  wretchedness,  and  set  me  down 
in  a  path  which  seems  flooded  with  the  light  of  the  Master's 
love." 

"  Flooded  with  light "  his  path  certainly  seemed  to  be. 
All  the  way  home  his  happy  talk  ran  on  in  one  continuous, 
sparkling  stream  ;  and  his  merry  laugh  rang  out  the  frosty 
air  so  heartily  that  Mr  Churchill  wondered  at  himself  for  the 
momentary  pang  which  had  shot  through  him  as  the  full  un- 
derstanding of  Christy's  words  had  entered  his  mind. 

"  Why  should  I  think  it  would  take  the  life  and  buoyancy 
out  of  him  ? ''  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  watched  the  boy, 
who,  engrossed  in  an  amusing  story  of  some  school  experi- 
ence which  he  was  relating,  was  chatting  on,  quite  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  his  hearer  was  lost  in  thought.  ^'  His 
father  was  such  a  Christian  as  I  suppose  he  will  make — 
earnest  and  fervent,  but  as  gay  and  light-hearted  as  a  child ; 
and  Mary  is  just  such  another.  I  don't  believe  it  will  spoil 
him.  Dear  me  ! "  and  he  heaved  a  little  sigh,  "  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  it  were  the  most  satisfying  life  after  alL" 

He  shook  off  his  thoughtful  mood,  and  as  Ned  turned  his 
laughing  eyes  toward  him,  saying — 

"  Wasn't  that  a  jolly  turn  for  such  an  aflair  to  take  1 " 

He  answered,  "  Yes,  it  was  so,"  so  heartily  that  Ned  never 
once  suspected  that  he  had  not  the  smallest  idea  to  what  the 
"  affair,"  or  the  "  turn,"  might  allude. 

"  There  is  Lailie,  watching  for  her  boy,"  said  Mr  Churchill, 
as  they  neared  the  house. 

Looking  up,  Ned  saw  the  dark  old  face  peering  from 
beneath  its  gay  turban  at  one  of  the  upper  windows ;  and 
no  sooner  had  he  spoken  to  Mary  and  Aunt  MiUy  than  he 
ran  ofif  in  search  of  his  faithful  nurse. 
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^UdiLi  LaZIielmuvLe'dcoiDei^lis  toliisold  lEnmei;* 
slie  ttxd,  holdi&g  Lim  o%  and  gazing  at  him  with  J^J^g** 
**  Aod  the  good  I/>rd  brought  jca  bock  safe  to  ua^  mr  HiM^d 
boj ;  aikd  wA  a  hair  of  roiir  head  hurt,  bat  just  as  bajg^ 
and  beautifial-Iookin'  as  erer  joa  vaa.  I  was  so  woined  for 
joa,  dear,  that  Mis  ^Xazy  vonld  hare  me  go  np  to  the  HaQ 
with  her,  and  content  m jself  like  with  a  look  at  jxm  ;  but  I 
said  no,  for  what  wonld  a  fine  joong  gentleman  want  with 
an  old  nuse  taggin'  after  him  when  all  his  yoong  fiieiids 
was  aronnd  him.  So  I  just  says  to  myself,  says  I,  '  Lailie^ 
bide  quiet  till  he  gets  home  among  his  folks ;  and  he  11  come 
to  yoa  the  first  thing.'  So  he  did,  bless  him !  scarce  waidn' 
to  speak  to  his  very  own.  And  yoa  look  so  sweet  and  so 
happy,  boy,  it 's  just  a  joy  to  look  upon  you." 

'^  I  am  happy,  Lailie — as  happy  as  eyen  my  dear  old  nurse 
could  wish  me  to  be." 

His  meaning  broke  upon  her  in  a  moment  The  deep 
religious  feeling  of  her  race  was  strong  within  her ;  and 
Edward  was  not  surprised  to  see  her  turn  suddenly  from  him, 
and  falling  on  her  knees  cover  her  face  with  her  hands.  He 
waited  a  moment,  but  the  furrowed  face,  lifted  now  to  the 
sky,  was  working  with  emotion ;  and  as  the  trembling  lips 
began  to  speak,  evidently  forgetful  of  any  human  presence, 
he  stole  softly  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

When  Edward  Churchill  had  parted  with  Will  Seaton  at 
the  Hall  gates  after  their  walk  to  Daisy  Creek,  Will  had  not 
remained  long  outside.  The  more  he  thought  of  Arthur,  the 
more  he  wanted  to  see  him  ;  and,  with  the  abrupt  change  of 
I)urpose  which  so  often  marked  his  conduct,  he  had,  after  a 
few  turns  up  and  down  the  road,  suddenly  entered  the  house, 
and  walked  directly  up  to  the  Doctor's  study,  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  go  to  Bcntley  at  once. 

IJut  ho  was  disappointed.     Dr  Drayton  received  him  very 

kindly,  but  told  him  that  Dr  Buford  had  forbidden  all 

^  yMtoTB}  no  one  being  allowed  to  enter  Arthur's  room,  save 
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Professor  Bentley  and  those  who  were  needed  to  act  as  nurses. 
Then,  suspecting  something  of  the  boy's  feeling,  and  pitying 
his  evident  distress,  he  added — 

"  Perhaps  things  will  be  better  to-morrow,  Seaton.  If  they 
are,  I  will  send  for  you  as  soon  as  Dr  Buford  will  permit  me 
to  do  so." 

But  things  were  no  better  on  the  morrow,  nor  the  next 
day.  Arthur's  fever  ran  very  high ;  and  the  physician,  who 
was  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  things  at  the  Hall,  and  to 
whom  Dr  Drayton  had  confided  Beaton's  strong  desire  to 
see  Bentley,  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  permitting  the 
interview. 

But  on  Saturday  morning  Arthur  was  decidedly  better, 
his  fever  much  less  violent,  and  his  suffering  less  severe  than 
it  had  been  since  he  first  recovered  consciousness. 

He  had  been  lying  quiet  for  some  time^  watching  Eoland, 
who  sat  beside  him,  when  all  at  once  he  began  to  turn  his 
head  to  and  fro  on  his  pillow  with  an  impatient  movement, 
which  he  had  learned  to  use  to  indicate  that  he  needed 
something. 

**  What  is  it  1 "  asked  Eoland^  laying  his  hand  gently  on 
the  restless  head. 

He  had  grown  wondrously  loving  in  all  his  ways  during 
these  past  few  days ;  and  it  was  so  hard  to  forget  the  habit 
of  speaking,  so  hard  to  accustom  himself  to  use  those  sad 
signs,  that  he  often  spoke  to  the  deafened  ear  which  could 
no  longer  hear  his  words.  But  Arthur  had  caught  the  motion 
of  his  lips,  and  the  inquiring  look  in  his  eyes.  His  hands 
had  regained  some  power ;  and  motioning  for  a  pencil,  he 
traced  upon  the  counterpane  a  large  S,  and  glanced  up  to  see 
whether  his  brother  had  understood  the  scrawl, 

"  Seaton  ]"  asked  the  Professor. 

Watching  his  lips  again,  Arthur  smiled,  and  tried  to  nod 
Lis  head. 

Roland  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper, "  I  will  ask  the  doctor  •^'* 
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and  the  boy  waited  for  nearly  an  hour,  until  Dr   Buford 
came  in. 

Eoland  told  him  of  Arthur's  wish  at  once.  The  doctor 
looked  at  him,  met  the  pleading  gaze  of  his  eyes,  and  said — 

'^  Send  for  him ;  it  may  do  him  good.  I  will  stay,  and 
see  that  he  does  not  injure  himself." 

But  Arthur  would  allow  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  moment 
he  understood  that  Seaton  had  been  sent  for,  he  waved  his 
hands  with  an  imperative  intimation  that  both  the  doctor 
and  his  brother  should  leave  the  room. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  better  for  them  to  be  alone,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor.    "  Do  you  think  it  safe  ?" 

**Will  you  be  very  quiet  1"  wrote  the  doctor,  and  held 
the  question  up  before  the  frowning,  angry  face. 

It  broke  into  a  smile  at  once  ;  and  the  Professor  passed 
into  the  next  room,  while  Dr  Buford  went  out  to  meet  the 
slow  steps  which  he  had  heard  mounting  the  stairs. 

For  the  past  two  days  Will  had  been  watching  and  wait- 
ing for  the  summons  which  had  just  reached  him,  longing 
for  it  with  an  intensity  of  desire  ;  and  yet  when  it  came  his 
heart  had  failed  him.  For  a  few  moments  he  had  sat 
motionless,  and  when  he  rose  at  the  second  delivery  of  the 
message,  he  walked  out  of  the  room  and  up  the  stairs  with 
a  slow,  uncertain  step,  which  seemed  more  than  half  inclined 
to  return  whence  it  had  come. 

"  How  now,  Seaton,"  said  the  doctor,  cheerily.  "  You 
are  not  going  to  carry  such  a  face  as  that  in  to  my 
patient.  Look  lively,  my  man.  What  are  you  thinking 
about]" 

Will  glanced  up  at  him,  and  the  doctor  saw  that  he  was 
very  pale. 

"  This  won't  do  at  all,  Seaton,"  he  said.  "  I  gave  you 
credit  for  more  nerve.  If  you  can  go  in  to  see  Bentley  with 
your  usual  bright,  cheerful  manner,  you  will  probably  do 
him  good ;  but  if  you  are  not  sure  of  yourself,  you  had 
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better,  a  thousand  times,  stay  where  you  are.  Can  you  be 
very  self-controlled  ]" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Will,  bristling  up  at  once,  as  the  doctor 
had  expected  him  to  do,  at  the  imputation  of  a  lack  of 
nerve. 

"  I  shall  come  in  in  about  three  minutes  to  send  you  oflf," 
said  the  doctor ;  "  so  make  the  most  of  your  time,"  and  he 
opened  the  door  of  Arthur's  room. 

He  certainly  had  need  of  all  his  self-control,  for  the  five 
days  which  had  passed  since  he  had  seen  Arthur  had  left 
marks  upon  him  terrible  to  see.  The  light  framework  of 
wood  which  had  been  manufactured  to  prevent  the  weight 
of  the  bed-covering  from  touching  the  bruised  and  maimed 
figure  hid  those  injuries  from  his  view ;  but  the  face  upon 
the  pillow  had  nothing  to  identify  it  as  that  of  his  old  friend 
Arthur  Bentley,  save  the  dark,  handsome  eyes :  white  as 
the  linen,  drawn,  furrowed,  and  already  much  wasted,  it 
looked  like  the  face  of  a  man  of  forty  years. 

He  dared  not  give  himself  time  to  look  at  it,  he  dared 
not  trust  himself  to  speak  as  he  leaned  over  it ;  but  he  took 
the  two  outstretched  hands  into  his  own,  and  smiled  down 
into  the  pleading  eyes;  and  after  a  little,  when  he  had 
grown  rather  more  familiar  with  the  change,  made  bold  to 
lift  a  straying  lock  of  hair  from  the  pale  forehead,  and  stroke 
the  cheek  a  little  with  a  hand  that  was  very  gentle,  if  it  was 
big  and  hard. 

And  when  the  doctor  returned  to  tell  him  that  he  could 
not  stay  longer  then,  but  might  come  in  on  the  morrow  if 
Arthur  were  as  well,  he  took  a  bit  of  paper,  and  wrote  on  it 
in  the  large  schoolboy  hand  which  the  writing-master  was 
beginning  to  despair  of — 

"  We  're  all  plumb  again,  eh.  Art  ?"  and  held  it  up  before 
Arthur's  face.  He  never  could  be  anything  but  queer,  un- 
couth Will  Seaton,  after  all  said  and  done. 

But  it  was  just  queer,  uncouth  Will  Seaton  that  Arthur 
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wanted,  and  the  dark  eyes  fairly  beamed  their  answer  to 
his  question.  They  watched  him  out  of  the  room  very 
regretfully,  but  when  he  was  gone  they  closed  quietly,  and 
Arthur  fell  into  the  first  natural  sleep  he  had  had  since  lus 
faU. 

From  that  day  Will  was  a  constant  visitor  in  Arthur's 
room.  At  first  his  visits  were  limited  to  five  minutes,  then 
to  ten ;  but  gradually  the  doctor  lengthened  his  '^  term  of 
service,"  as  he  rightly  named  it ;  for  if  ever  soldier  did  good 
service,  Will  performed  such  duty  in  that  sick-room. 

As  the  weeks  wore  on,  and  Bentley  began  to  gain  in 
strength,  he  grew  irritable  and  moody,  and  Will's  patience 
and  cheerfulness  were  inexhaustible.  He  comforted  him  in 
his  despondency,  laughed  him  out  of  his  fits  of  ill-temper, 
petted  him,  coaxed  him,  and  soothed  him,  while  even  the 
Professor  sat  by  despairing. 

It  was  no  marvel  that  the  proud,  self-reliant  boy  should 
find  it  bitterly  hard  to  come  back  to  the  life  which  lay  before 
him.  His  strong,  fine  figure  bent,  shrunken,  and  shorn  of 
its  strength  ;  his  lips — those  lips  with  whose  eloquence  he 
had  once  hoped  to  win  noble  fame — sealed  in  silence.  No 
wonder  that  he  shrank  back,  praying  to  die  ;  and  no  wonder 
that,  finding  that  he  was  not  to  die,  but  to  live,  his  courage 
should  oftentimes  fail  him,  and  temper,  patience,  self-control, 
all  fail  with  it. 

Then  it  was,  at  such  times  as  these,  that  Will  Beaton 
showed  himself  in  a  character  for  which  none  had  ever  given 
him  credit.  Every  leisure  hour  was  given  up  to  Arthur's 
amusement,  to  inventing  games  or  occupations  for  his  enter- 
tainment, or  to  enduring  with  unfailing  gentleness  and  tire- 
less kindness  his  moods  and  whims. 

"  I  really  think  that  this  will  be  the  making  of  that  boy," 

said  Dr  Drayton  to  his  wife,  as  they  entered  his  study 

together  one  afternoon,  having  just  left  Arthur's  room, 

^  where  they  had  found  Bentley  in  a  fit  of  depression  from 
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which  Will  was  in  vain  striving  to  rouse  him.  "He  is 
exhibiting  a  depth  and  beauty  of  character  of  which  I  had 
not  supposed  him  possessed.  He  will  make  a  fine  man 
yet." 

And  Arthur,  poor  boy,  was  ready,  too,  with  his  meed  of 
praise ;  and  very  often  with  his  meed  of  penitence  as  welL 

"  Go  out,  go  out,"  he  wrote,  angrily,  on  his  slate  one 
afternoon,  when  he  had  been  unusually  cross  and  irritable. 
"  I  should  think  you  'd  hate  me  for  a  crabbed  old  stick." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  Will  spelled  rapidly  on  his  fingers,  for  he 
had  made  himself  complete  master  of  the  sign-language. 
"  I  love  you  all  the  better  for  it :  it  looks  so  natural.  You 
always  were  as  crooked  as  a  ram's  horn." 

Arthur  laughed,  and  the  spell  was  broken  for  that  time. 

And  so  the  winter  and  the  spring  passed  away ;  and  when 
the  early  June  days  came,  Arthur  went  out  for  his  first 
drive. 

Those  long  weeks  and  months  had  worked  a  great  change 
in  him.  Unwearied  care  and  love  had  not  been  poured 
upon  him  in  a  full,  rich  tide  in  vain.  The  high,  pale  fore- 
head was  still  drawn  with  suffering ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
dark  with  despondency,  and  wrinkled  with  lines  of  irrita- 
bility and  ill-temper ;  and  the  thin  lips  had  lost  their  scorn- 
ful curve,  and  taken  upon  them  a  gentle,  lovable  expression 
which  won  all  hearts  to  the  crippled  boy. 

Other  hands  beside  Will  Seaton's  had  ministered  to  his 
wants  through  these  weary  months  ;  there  was  not  a  heart 
in  the  school  but  had  been  ready  to  forgive  him,  and  to  aid 
him  in  his  helplessness;  and  although  Will  and  Edward 
Churchill  had  been,  and  still  were,  the  two  on  whom  he 
most  leaned  and  depended,  he  had  learned  to  feel  that  all 
his  schoolfellows  were  ready  and  glad  to  do  him  service. 

It  was  in  a  low,  easy  pony-carriage  of  Edward's  that  he 
was  to  take  his  first  drive ;  and  his  destination — what  a 
strange  destination  it  would  have  been  a  year  ago ! — was 
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Charchill  Manor  House.  But  it  did  not  seem  strange  tb  * 
him  now  to  lie  with  Will  beside  him,  in  the  pretty  carriage; 
nor,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Manor  House,  to  be  lifted  in 
Ned's  strong  arms  and  carried  up  the  broad  steps  of  the 
piazza,  there  to  be  met  and  welcomed  as  a  friend  by  Miss 
Mary  and  Uncle  Harry  ;  for  he,  as  well  as  Ned,  knew  what  ^ 
it  was  to  be  fully  and  heartily  forgiven  and  loved. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  WAGEE. 

"  Frank  I" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  called  Frank  Austin  in  response  to  his  father's 
summons;  and  in  another  moment  he  had  sprung  down 
the  stairs  to  meet  Mr  Austin,  who  stood  in  the  hall  below. 

**  Do  you  want  to  see  a  pretty  picture  V*  asked  the  father. 
"  If  you  do,  go  into  your  mother's  room." 

A  pretty  picture  it  was  that  met  the  eye  of  the  boy  as  he 
entered.  His  mother  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  her 
beautiful  face  flushed  with  a  rosy  colour  which  had  been 
called  into  it  by  her  husband's  undisguised  admiration ;  her 
glossy  hair  twined  with  delicate  pearls,  and  the  grace  of  her 
tall  figure  enhanced  by  the  rich  folds  of  black  velvet  which 
fell  softly  around  her. 

Frank  stood  for  an  instant  gazing  at  her  in  delight ;  and 
when,  with  a  little  half-embarrassed  laugh,  she  said  play- 
fully, "  Don't  overwhelm  me,  Frankie,  boy.  *  Enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast,' "  he  sprang  forward,  saying  eagerly^ 

"  You  are  just  lovely,  mother  dear.  I'm  proud  of  my 
beautiful  mother." 

"  And  she  is  proud  of  her  boy,"  she  answered,  taking  be- 
tween her  hands  the  glowing  young  face  M\.e^  \.<i\5LKt  ^"ss^ 
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and  kissing  it  lovingly,  again  and  again.     '^  I  wish  that  yon 
were  going  with  us." 

"  So  do  I  j  for  then  I  should  hear  everybody  saying  that 
Mrs  Austin  was  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  country." 

"  Nonsense,  you  silly  boy.  Do  you  suppose  that  every 
one  looks  at  your  mother  with  your  eyes?"  said  Mrs  Austin, 
laughing.  "  Now  hand  me  my  cloak,  and  come  ;  for  I  heard 
the  carriage  drive  up.  Father  has  gone  down,  and  he  never 
likes  to  wait." 

Frank  turned  to  bring  the  cloak  of  soft  white  fur  which 
lay  on  a  chair  beside  them ;  but,  before  he  had  time  to 
throw  it  over  her  shoulders,  Mr  Austin's  impatient  voice 
rang  up  the  staircase. 

"  Come,  Nellie,  come.     The  horses  are  waiting." 

"  We  're  coming,  father,"  answered  Frank  ;  and  he  went 
down  the  stairs  with  his  mother  on  his  arm,  almost  wishing 
that  he  were  to  be  the  one  to  lead  her  into  the  ball-room,  of 
which  he  felt  sure  that  she  would  be  the  star. 

The  momentary  frown  which  had  clouded  Mr  Austin's 
face  broke  into  a  pleased  smile  as  mother  and  son  crossed 
the  hall  together.  The  lovely  woman,  and  the  bright,  hand- 
some boy,  his  wife  and  son,  might,  well  awaken  in  his  heart 
a  proud  joy  and  delight.  His  sharp,  impatient  voice 
lowered  itself  to  a  tender  tone  as  he  whispered  in  his  wife's 
ear,  as  he  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  some  words  which 
brought  back  the  flush  to  her  cheek,  and  added  new  light 
to  her  brilliant  eyes ;  and,  as  he  stepped  in  beside  her,  he 
turned  to  bid  good-bye  to  the  boy,  reiterating  her  wish  that 
he  were  going  with  them. 

**  Oh !  by  the  way,  Frank,"  he  added,  as  the  coachman 
gathered  up  the  reins,  speaking  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  "you  don't  know  much  about  cards,  do  you  V* 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Frank,  very  much  mystified  by  the  un- 
ooked-for  question.     "  I  know  them  apart  and  that 's  about 
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"That's  all  right,"  said  Mr  Austin,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Colonel  Seaton  and  I  were  disputing  last  night  as  to  the 
quickness  and  smartness  of  our  respective  sons,  you  and 
Will ;  and  I  wagered  Black  Jerry  against  his  new  colt  that 
you'd  beat  Will  at  any  game  of  cards  he  chose  to  name,  of 
which  you  were  both  nearly  ignorant." 

"  But,  father  !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  with  consternation 
written  on  every  feature  of  his  face. 

"  Never  mind  now,*'  interrupted  Mr  Austin.  "  It  is  time 
for  us  to  go,  and  your  mother  will  take  cold  in  this  high 
wind.  1 11  tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow.  Good-bye.  Drive 
on,  William." 

The  carriage  rolled  rapidly  away,  and  Frank  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  broad  piazza,  looking  after  it  with  troubled 
eyes.  What  was  this  strange  freak  of  his  father  ?  Was  it 
a  test  of  his  Christian  principle,  of  his  courage  to  make 
a  bold  stand  in  the  service  of  the  Master  whom  he  had 
chosen?" 

After  a  while,  he  turned  slowly  and  thoughtfully  back  in- 
to the  house,  passed  through  the  hall  and  up  the  great  oaken 
staircase  to  his  room,  and,  drawing  a  chair  into  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  dancing  firelight,  began  to  think. 

An  only  child,  the  pride  of  his  father,  and  the  idol  of  his 
mother,  Frank  Austin  yet  stood  alone  in  his  home.  His 
father's  arbitrary  character,  and  impatience  of  contradiction 
and  opposition,  had,  at  one  time,  been  repeated  in  the  son ; 
softened,  it  is  true,  by  a  touch  of  his  mother's  gentleness, 
and  of  her  grace  of  manner,  backed  by  a  quick  intelligence 
and  strength  of  judgment  which  had  made  his  word  almost 
a  law  among  his  schoolfellows  at  Drayton  Hall.  His  open, 
ingenuous  manner,  and  love  of  fun,  had  hidden  the  point  of 
his  authoritative  self-assertion  to  a  great  degree,  even  when 
it  most  resembled  his  father's  obstinate  assumption;  but 
since  that  eventful  night  when  the  little  flower,  in  the 
midst  of  his  perplexity,  had  taught  him  to  «»^^  ^XsaxVj  >^q& 
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love  and  mercy  of  his  heavenly  Father,  it  had  been  moulded 
and  controlled  by  a  stronger  force. 

The  boy  had  then  enlisted,  body  and  soul,  under  tlie  ban- 
ner of  Him  who  sets  His  seal  upon  the  soldiers  of  His  army; 
and  none  who  knew  Frank  Austin  could  fail  to  read  the 
name  written  on  his  forehead. 

A  master  hand  had  touched  the  domineering  pride  and 
toned  it  down  to  a  resolute  firmness  and  independence, 
which,  while  they  maintained  their  own  rightful  position, 
never  interfered  with  the  rights  and  judgment  of  another. 
The  finer  traits  of  his  character,  hidden  and  dwarfed  by  this 
arbitrary  passion  for  authority  and  pre-eminence,  had,  when 
the  great  fault  was  once  controlled,  spread  and  developed 
themselves  into  a  loveliness  of  heart  and  life  which  had 
made  itself  felt,  not  only  in  his  school,  but  in  the  home, 
where  everything  was  opposed  to  the  rule  of  that  Master 
whose  love  and  blessing  had  worked  so  great  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  boy. 

His  mother,  although  devoted  to  fashion  and  gaiety, 
almost  worshipped  her  "  darling  young  Methodist,"  as  she 
merrily  nicknamed  him ;  and  his  father,  even  while  he 
laughed  to  scorn  all  the  boy's  earnest  appeals,  and  denied 
the  very  existence  of  the  God  whom  he  served,  had  been 
more  than  once  forced,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  own  that  his 
son  was  growing,  day  by  day,  into  a  completeness  and 
nobility  of  character  which  satisfied  fully  his  every  hope  and 
desire  for  his  future  success  in  life  ;  and  yet,  with  a  strange 
perversity,  he  sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  break 
"the  fetters,"  as  he  termed  them,  by  which  Frank  had 
bound  himself. 

Until  within  the  past  few  months,  his  opposition  had 
expressed  itself  in  sneers  or  merry-making  at  his  son's  ex- 
pense ;  but  of  late  Frank  had  noticed  that  he  was  more 
inclined  to    interfere    with  his   plans  and  labours.     The 
interference  had  hitherto  \i^eii  oi  ^xixsLTJCfflx^^^j^-KCL^kix!^^^  the 
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placing  of  hindrances  in  the  way  of  his  attending  church, 
or  impeding  his  little  measures  for  doing  good  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  home — hindrances  which  Frank  had  put 
laughingly  aside,  adroitly  managing  to  slip  by  them  without 
angering  his  father  by  a  direct  violation  of  his  orders. 

Two  days  ago  he  had  come  home  for  the  spring  holidays, 
a  vacation  of  one  week,  and  he  had  noticed  once  or  twice 
within  these  two  days  that  Mr  Austin  had  been  unusually 
sharp  and  satirical  towards  him,  but,  until  now,  he  had  no 
cause  to  complain  of  unkindness.  But  that  this  was  a  test 
with  his  father  to  see  whether  or  no  he  had  courage  for  his 
Master's  sake  to  set  himself  face  to  face  against  parental 
authority,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  He  had  long 
been  dreading  some  such  encounter,  and  his  father's  ap- 
parently accidental  and  jocose  manner  of  relating  the  little 
story  of  the  wager  had  not  deceived  him. 

It  was  not,  however,  all  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  upshot 
of  the  affair  which  had  called  such  a  flush  into  Frank's 
cheeks,  as  he  sat  before  the  Are  lost  in  painful  thought. 

"  How  could  he  do  it  1 "  he  said,  half  aloud,  as  the  hot, 
indignant  blood  mounted  to  his  brow,  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  anger.     "  To  bet  upon  me,  horse  against  horse  ! " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  pace  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  room,  remembering  with  a  sudden  thought,  which 
had  a  gleam  of  comfort  in  it,  that  his  father,  when  he  had 
returned  home  late  on  the  last  evening,  had  been  heated  with 
wine. 

"  He  will  think  better  of  it,"  he  said  to  himself.  **  He 
would  never  have  done  such  a  thing  if  he  had  been  quite 
master  of  his  own  words  and  acts." 

But  all  the  while,  poor  boy,  he  knew  very  well  that  the 
fact  of  his  having  once  said  a  thing,  whether  in  his  right 
mind  or  not,  was  equivalent,  in  his  father's  eyes,  to  carrying 
the  purpose  out ;  for  Mr  Austin  prided  himself  on  holding 
to  his  fir^t  opinion,  wise  or  otherwise. 
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The  dismay  and  astonishment  which  Mr  Austin  had  seen 
in  Frank's  face  as  the  carriage  drove  away  from  tlie  door, 
were  reflected  in  the  eyes  which  met  his  as  he  leaned  back  in 
his  cushioned  comer;  and  every  tone  of  his  wife's  Toice 
echoed  with  them  as  she  said  earnestly — 

"  O  Francis  I  what  have  you  done  ?  To  make  our  boy 
the  object  of  a  bet !    What  were  you  thinking  of?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Nellie,  what  a  fuss  about  a  trifle !  "  be  re- 
plied, sharply ;  for  he  was  beginning  already  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  contemptible  wager,  and  was  in  no  mood  for  reproof. 

**  It  is  no  trifle,"  said  his  wife,  indignantly.  "  If  you  had 
not  been  so  much  excited  last  night,  Francis,  your  better 
judgment  would  have  restrained  you  from  making  such  an 
engagement  for  Frank.  Don*t  persist  in  it,  I  beseech  you  ; " 
she  entreated,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  "  Frank's 
pride  will  never  bear  it ;  and,  besides  that,  you  know  what 
his  notions  are.     He  will  never  yield." 

Already  angered  by  his  wife's  opposition,  and  irritated 
still  further  by  her  allusion  to  his  "excitement"  of  the  last 
night,  Mr  Austin  lost  all  control  of  his  temper. 

"  Never  yield,"  he  exclaimed,  angrily.  "  He  shall  yield, 
and  yield  at  once,  or  he  will  learn  to  his  cost  that  I  am 
master  in  my  own  house.  As  to  his  pride,  it  is  quite  time 
that  it  was  broken,  and  that  he  learned  to  submit  to  his 
father's  will ;  and  as  to  his  notions,  we  have  had  enough  of 
them.  I  have  borne  with  them  for  many  months  past,  and 
I  '11  have  no  more  of  it.  I  once  thought  that  I  could  laugh 
and  tease  this  nonsense  out  of  him ;  but  as  that  can't  be 
done,  I  '11  see  what  authority  can  effect  in  the  case.  Frank 
is  not  going  to  make  a  muff  of  himself,  if  I  can  help  it.  I 
know  as  well  as  you  do  that  he  will  resist  me  at  first ;  but 
he  will  have  to  come  to  terms  in  the  end,  I  can  assure  you 
of  that.  It  is  a  pretty  state  of  affairs  when  a  son  refuses 
his  father  the  simple  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  play  a  game 
L '  milk  a  friend." 
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Mrs  Austin  said  no  more.  Argument  at  such  times  was 
useless,  as  she  had  learned  by  experience;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  drive  was  taken  almost  in  silence.  The  father  was 
buried  in  angry  reflection ;  the  mother,  in  thought  of  what 
this  might  grow  to  before  the  question  was  settled. 

That  her  husband  would  persist  (passionately,  too,  she 
did  not  doubt)  in  his  attempt  to  force  Frank  to  play  for  a 
wager,  she  was  morally  certain ;  and  that  Frank  would 
refuse,  calmly  she  hoped,  but  quite  as  unalterably,  she  was 
forced  to  believe.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  could  be  as  firm  as 
his  father  where  a  point  of  principle  was  concerned,  and  she 
knew  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  never  concede  this 
test  question,  for  such  she  now  felt  it  to  be. 

The  pleasure  of  the  gay  evening  was  marred  for  Mrs 
Austin ;  and  she  was  not  sorry  when  its  hours  drew  to  a  close, 
and  she  could  escape  from  the  crowded  ball-room.  A  glance 
at  her  husband's  face  when  he  had  come  to  her  to  ask  if  she 
were  ready  to  go  home,  had  reassured  her  somewhat ;  for 
its  vexed  and  irritated  expression  had  been  exchanged  for 
one  of  bland  and  satisfied  good-humour. 

As  Frank  had  predicted,  more  than  one  admiring  voice 
had  complimented  Mr  Austin  on  the  beauty  of  his  wife, 
pronouncing  her  the  loveliest  woman  in  the  room ;  and  al- 
ways pleased  by  praise  given  to  him  and  his,  especially  to  the 
wife  whom,  spite  of  all  his  faults,  he  loved  most  devotedly, 
the  gentleman's  face  had  cleared  and  brightened  until  he 
looked  the  very  picture  of  enjoyment  and  happiness. 

"  I  '11  speak  to  him  now ;"  said  Mrs  Austin  to  herself,  as 
he  folded  her  cloak  carefully  around  her.  "  I  could  not 
choose  a  better  time  j"  and  no  sooner  were  they  comfort- 
ably seated  in  the  carriage,  than  she  carried  her  purpose  into 
eflfect. 

"  Francis,"  she  said,  drawing  a  little  nearer  to  him,  **  I 
am  very  sorry  I  spoke  so  sharply  to  you  about  Frank." 

He  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise.     She  was  not  a^t  ta 
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own  herself  in  the  wrong ;  but  to-night  her  mother-heart 
was  yearning  to  shield  her  boy,  and  the  secret  was  told  in 
another  moment. 

"  Don't  let  my  impatience  influence  you  with  regard  to 
him,  Francis.     Don't  be  hard  with  him." 

The  face  lifted  to  his  was  full  of  entreaty ;  and  the  eyes 
which  had  glowed  so  brightly  in  the  ball-room,  a  few 
moments  ago,  were  glistening  now  through  a  veil  of  tears. 

He  drew  her  to  him  with  a  light,  careless  laugh. 

"  Why,  you  silly  little  thing !  "  he  said,  gaily.  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  you?  You  are  over-excited,  my  child;" 
and  he  stroked  her  soft  cheek  fondly  as  he  spoke. 

"No,  I  am  not,"  she  said,  lifting  her  head  from  his 
shoulder,  to  which  he  had  drawn  it.  "  I  am  not  at  all  ex- 
cited, but  I  am  anxious  and  troubled.  I  want  you  to  pro- 
mise me,  Francis,  to  promise  me  seriously  that  you  will 
throw  aside  this  wager  with  Colonel  Seaton.  How  can 
Frank  possibly  accept  it  ?  Think  a  moment,  dear,  and  you 
will  see  that  he  cannot.  You  would  not  want  to  humiliate 
your  son,  nor  to  force  him  to  break  through  all  his  prin- 
ciples of  right.  Granted  that  he  is  mistaken,  that  he  has 
run  into  an  extreme  of  Puritanical  stiffness,  forcible  oppo- 
sition will  do  no  good.  He  is  too  much  like  his  father  for 
that.  Contradiction  will  only  make  him  firmer  and  more 
decided. '' 

The  last  words  were  used  as  a  sedative,  for  she  knew  that 
her  husband  loved  to  hear  his  obstinacy  and  self-assertion 
spoken  of  as  "  firmness  and  decision,"  but  they  failed  in 
their  purpose.  He  did  not  speak;  but  his  forehead  was 
contracted  into  a  heavy  frown,  which  gathered  darkness  as 
the  mother  continued  to  plead  her  cause. 

"  Suppose  you  let  things  take  their  own  way  until  next 
autumn.  Then  he  will  have  finished  his  course  at  the  Hall ; 
and  we  will  all  go  abroad,  and  see  if  travelling  and  an  en- 
trance into  gay  aociety  do  ivo\idmv^^tQ  these  foolish  notions. 
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We  will  take  him  everywhere,  and  throw  him  into  the  midst 
of  all  that  is  exciting  and  distracting;  and  he  will  forget 
this  absurdity.  It  cannot  last  with  a  bright,  pleasure- 
loving  boy  like  Frank." 

"  It  shall  not  last,"  replied  the  father,  angrily.  *'  I  will 
have  no  more  talking  about  it,  Nellie.  You  say  that  con- 
tradiction will  only  make  him  the  firmer  and  more  decided ; 
but  it  is  quite  time  for  Frank  to  learn  that  my  will  is  su- 
perior to  his.  As  I  said  before,  the  thing  has  gone  on  long 
enough.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  will  tell  Colonel  Seaton 
that  our  wager  must  be  dropped  because  Frank  refuses  to 
play  against  Willi" 

"You  would  not  need  to  say  that,"  said  Mrs  Austin, 
gently.  "You  could  tell  him  that  you  had  reconsidered 
the  matter,  and  thought  it  a  mistake  to  bet  upon  the  two 
boys.  You  need  not  mention  Frank's  name  at  all,  but  could 
speak  of  it  as  altogether  your  own  idea." 

"  I  seldom  reconsider,"  was  the  lofty  reply ;  "  and,  in  a 
trivial  aflfair  of  this  kind,  I  shall  certainly  not  take  back 
my  words.  Let  the  matter  drop  here,  Nellie.  Frank  and  I 
wUl  settle  it  for  ourselves.  Once  for  all,  he  must  learn  that 
I  am  to  be  obeyed.  I  will  not  allow  him  to  act  any  longer 
in  a  manner  which  reflects  upon  me,  as  his  conduct  has  done 
for  the  past  year." 

There  was  the  secret  of  all  the  trouble  spoken  out  at  last. 
The  boy's  earnest,  pure  life  "  reflected "  upon  his  father. 
The  self -forgetful  life,  devoted  to  noble  purposes  and  grand 
aims,  was  too  vivid  a  contrast  to  that  devoted  to  the  stables, 
the  card- table,  and  the  wine-cellar  ;  and  the  father  could  not 
brook  the  sharp  distinction.  He  was  neither  an  intemperate 
man,  nor  a  professed  gambler ;  but  his  stud,  his  table,  and 
his  evening  entertainments  with  his  friends,  were  the  things 
for  which  he  lived ;  and  the  light  esteem  in  which  all  these 
were  held  by  his  son  was  a  constant  reproach  and  annoyance 
to  him. 
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When  this  great  change  had  first  come  over  Frank's  char- 
acter, their  home  had  been  at  Mill  Creek,  a  little  village 
not  far  from  Graydon,  and  still  nearer  Glencoe,  the  liome  of 
Laurence  Bronson,  one  of  Frank's  firmest  friends.  It  was 
upon  Laurence  that  Mr  Austin  had  laid  *^  the  blame/'  as 
he  termed  it,  of  the  change  in  his  son  ;  and  he  had  hoped 
that  their  removal  from  his  vicinity  into  a  new  place,  and 
into  a  society  of  gay  and  careless  people,  would  dissipate 
Frank's  more  serious  impressions. 

But  it  was  not  Laurence  Bronson  whose  hand  had  touched 
and  beautified  the  young  heart.  The  Friend  who  had  stood 
beside  him  in  his  home  at  Mill  Creek,  went  with  him  when 
he  left  it  for  the  new  abiding-place,  which  was  girt  on  every 
ide  with  snares  and  temptations,  and  stood  with  him  there, 
shielding  him  from  the  evils  which  beset  him  behind  and 
before,  strengthening  him  for  every  difficulty,  leading  bim 
through  every  perplexing  path,  and  fortifying  him  day  by 
day  for  the  trials  which  lay  before  him.  The  young  soldier 
had  borne  with  all  manner  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  and 
had  borne  it  nobly  too;  now  he  was  to  prove  whether  he 
could  suflfer  for  Christ's  take. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FATHER   AND   SON. 


Frank  had  feared  that  the  subject  of  the  wager  would  be 
introduced  at  table  the  next  morning,  especially  when  he 
found  that  his  mother  had  not  left  her  room,  and  that  he 
would  breakfast  alone  with  his  father ;  but  he  was  mistaken. 
The  conversation  ran  upon  the  friends  and  acquaintances 
whom  Mr  and  Mrs  Austin  had  met  on  the  previous  evening ; 
but,  although  Colonel  BeaXou'^  n^jm^  "^^^  mentioned  more 
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than  once,  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  proposed  game  of 
cards. 

They  had  left  the  breakfast  room,  and  Frank  was  crossing 
the  hall  toward  the  little  sitting-room,  where  his  mother 
generally  spent  the  morning,  when  his  father  called  him  from 
the  library. 

**  Yes,  sir,  in  one  moment,"  said  Frank. 

He  felt  as  if  he  must  have  that  one  moment  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  struggle  which  he  knew  lay  before  him.  His 
mother  had  heard  the  call  also,  and  she  came  out  of  her 
room  with  an  uneasy  face. 

"  Don't  dispute  with  your  father,  Frank,"  she  said,  plead- 
ingly. "  Let  him  have  his  way  this  once ;  for  he  has  made 
a  point  of  it,  and  he  will  be  very  angry  if  you  resist  him. 
I  know  that  you  hate  the  whole  thing,  and  I  do  not  won- 
der ;  but  give  up  for  this  time,  my  darling  boy." 

She  looked  so  beseechingly  into  his  face,  that  he  guessed 
something  of  what  had  .passed  the  night  before ;  but  he 
dared  not  listen  to  her  entreaties, 

"  I  will  do  the  very  best  that  I  can,  mother  dear,"  he 
said,  gently.  "  I  will  try  not  to  forget  my  duty  to  father 
•  in  any  way.  You  are  not  well,  mother;"  and  he  looked 
anxiously  into  her  face. 

"  No  :  I  must  have  taken  cold  last  night,  I  think.  I  am 
feeling  wretchedly  this  morning.  But  I  shall  not  care  for 
that,  nor  for  anything  else,  if  you  can  only  smooth  this 
thing  over." 

"  I  will  try,"  he  said,  cheerily ;  and  as  Mr  Austin's  im- 
patient voice  called  out  sharply,  **I  am  waiting,  Frank. 
What  keeps  you  1 "  he  kissed  her,  and  turned  quickly  away 
to  obey  the  summons. 

**  I  am  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting,  father,"  he  said,  as  he 
entered  the  library,  pausing  to  close  the  door  behind  him. 
**  I  was  talking  to  mother.  Don't  you  think  she  looks  very 
badly  this  morning  1 ". 
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'^  Tes ;  she  seems  to  have  taken  a  heavy  cold.  If  she 
does  not  feel  better  by  noon,  we  will  send  over  for  the 
doctor.  He  will  set  her  right  in  a  day  or  two.  What  I 
called  you  in  for,  was  to  speak  about  that  joke  of  the 
wager ; "  and  he  laughed  with  rather  forced  gaiety.  **  I  told 
the  Colonel  that  we  would  see  the  game  out  to-morrow 
night.     You  have  no  engagement,  I  suppose  1 " 

*'  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  engagement,"  replied  Frank.  **  But, 
you  surely  cannot  be  in  earnest  about  this  thing.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  play  that  game." 

"  Why  impossible,  may  I  ask?"  said  Mr  Austin,  looking 
up  with  affected  astonishment  into  his  son's  pale  but  reso- 
lute face. 

"  Simply  because  in  playing  for  a  wager  I  should  violate 
all  my  principles  of  right,"  said  the  boy,  quietly.  "  I  can- 
not do  it,  father." 

Mr  Austin  thrust  his  hands  deep  down  into  his  pockets, 
and  sat  frowning  at  Jiim  with  a  face  which  well  might  warn 
him  that  a  storm  was  about  to  break  upon  his  head.  For  a 
few  moments  he  was  silent ;  then  he  said,  bis  voice  deep- 
ening in  its  tone  of  concentrated  passion  with  every  word — 

"  This  was  what  you  meant,  then,  by  the  look  of  imper- 
tinent surprise  with  which  you  met  my  announcement  of 
our  plan  last  evening  ? " 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  offering  you  any  impertinence,  sir, 
even  in  a  look.  But  you  could  scarcely  have  wondered, 
father,  if  I  appeared  amazed.  I  was  surprised,"  he  added, 
speaking  with  a  forced  calmness  which  was  denied  by  the 
hot  flush  which  suffused  his  whole  face.  "  I  knew  that 
men  made  bets  on  their  horses,  their  cards,  and  so  forth  ; 
but  I  had  never  heard  of  two  gentlemen  setting  up  their 
own  sons  and  betting  upon  them,  horse  against  horse." 

Every  quivering  tone  of  his  voice  told  how  he  had  been 
stung  to  the  very  quick ;  but  even  his  father,  exasperated  as 

waSj  could  find  no  fault  with  kia  c&refuUy  chosen  words. 
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"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  with  a  sneer ;  "  that  is  the  trouble,  is  it  ? 
Your  dignity  has  been  offended.     Is  that  the  difficulty  1" 

"  It  is  a  small  part  of  the  difficulty,  sir.  You  will  under- 
stand it,  for  you  would  scarcely  enjoy  (I  say  this  with  all 
respect),  you  would  scarcely  enjoy  hearing  that  some  person 
had  made  you  the  subject  of  a  bet  of  this  kind." 

"No,  I  should  not.  But  then  you  will  please  to  re- 
member, my  noble  sir,  that  your  father  happens  to  be  a 
man,  and  a  man  of  some  influence  in  his  station ;  while  you 
are  a  mere  boy.  A  boy,  it  is  true,  who  considers  his  own 
wisdom  and  judgment  far  superior  to  that  of  any  man,  but 
still — in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world— only  a  boy." 

"  I  am  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age,"  replied  Frank, 
ignoring,  save  by  the  loss  of  the  colour  which  had  just  dyed 
his  cheek,  Mr  Austin's  last  sentence ;  *^  and  therefore  not 
very  far  removed  from  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  man- 
hood ;  but  if  I  were  only  seven  years  old  instead  of  seven- 
teen, I  should  still  be  your  son,  and  as  such  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  consideration  due  from  all  to  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man, unless  I  forfeited  such  respect  by  my  own  misdeeds." 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  exclaimed  Mr  Austin,  goaded 
almost  to  fury  by  the  boy's  calmness  and  self-control.  "  All 
very  well  indeed  for  you  to  claim  your  honour  as  my  son, 
while  you  refuse  me  the  service  and  obedience  due  to  a 
father.  Once  for  all,  Frank,  I  demand  a  plain  answer. 
Will  you  play  this  game  or  not  ? " 
.     "  I  cannot  play  it,  father." 

For  a  moment  Mr  Austin  stood  before  him,  gazing  at 
him  as  if  powerless  to  speak.  Then  he  said,  controlling 
himself  by  a  tremendous  effort — 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  you  expect  me  to  do  in 
this  case.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  will  go  to  Colonel  Seaton 
and  tell  him  that  I  must  throw  up  this  wager  because  you 
refuse  to  obey  my  commands  ? " 

Mr  Austin  was  a  very  passionate  man,  and  hia  Qvi;k*\s^\:^^ 
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of  temper  were  fearful  to  witness ;  but  when,  as  now,  he 
forced  himself,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  wrath,  to  speak 
calmly,  his  stillness  was  more  terrible  than  his  outspoken 
passion.  His  veins  stood  out  like  cords  on  his  high  fore- 
head, and  he  bit  his  lips  fiercely,  as  if  to  stifle  the  flood  of 
angry  words  which  would  fain  have  rushed  through  them. 

"  I  do  not  think,  sir,"  said  Frank,  "  that  Colonel  Seaton  will 
look  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  part  of  the  agreement.  He  has 
probably,  by  this  time,  told  Will  of  the  arrangement ;  and, 
as  Will  knows  perfectly  well  what  my  opinions  are  with 
regard  to  these  things,  he  would,  of  course,  explain  them  to 
his  father  ;  and  the  Colonel  will  not  expect  me  to  violate  my 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  especially  when  the  only  cause  for 
doing  so  would  be  the  carrying  out  of  a  joke." 

"  It  is  no  joke,  sir.  It  was  so  in  the  beginning,  but  the 
matter  has  now  assumed  diflferent  proportions.  It  has  come 
to  be  a  question  of  obedience  to  your  father.  I  believe  that 
somewhere  in  that  famous  Bible  of  yours  there  are  some 
words  of  advice  as  to  the  honour  one  owes  his  parents.  Do 
you  read  the  text  backward,  or  is  there  somewhere,  outside 
of  the  Decalogue,  a  command  to  parents  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  orders  and  wisdom  of  their  stripling  sons  ?  By  what 
right  do  you  set  yourself  up  as  my  judge  ? " 

"  I  never  have  presumed  to  do  such  a  thing.  I  have  no 
right  nor  wish  to  utter  the  first  word  verging  on  disrespect  or 
disloyalty  either  to  you  or  to  mother.  But  I  must,  O  father, 
I  must  live  up  to  what  I  feel  is  my  own  duty ! " 

"  And  your  duty  is  evidently  not  to  obey  your  parents. 
But  we  have  had  enough  of  this.  I  will  not  argue  the 
matter  with  you  any  farther.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  I  ask  the  question.  I  warn  you  to  have  a  care  how  you 
answer  it.     Will  you  play  this  game  1 " 

"  I  cannot." 

«  Not  if  I  command  it  1 " 

'^  You  will  not  commasid  \.\.,  ia.\\i^^  "  ^\A  i\jia  "^oung  face 
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looked  pleadingly  into  the  stem  eyes  which  gazed  out  at  it 
from  beneath  that  frowning  brow. 

"  You  shall  see.     Frank  Austin,  I  lay  my  positive  " 

"  Stop,  father,  stop,  I  beseech  you  ! "  cried  the  boy,  spring- 
ing forward,  and  grasping  his  father's  hand,  outstretched  in 
angry  denunciation.  "  Do  not  force  me  to  open  disobedience 
of  your  orders.  This  is  a  thing  I  cannot,  must  not  do.  You 
would  not  have  me  false  to  my  own  pledge?" 

"  Not  to  a  pledge  given  to  anything  real,  foolish  though 
the  vow  might  be.  But  you  have  sworn  yourself  into  the 
service  of  an  idea.     Don't  think  to  stop  me,  boy  ^ 

Such  a  change  had  come  over  Frank's  face  that  involun- 
tarily he  paused ;  such  a  brightness  and  joy  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  pallor  which  a  few  moments  ago  had  marked 
every  feature,  that  the  words  died  on  his  angry  lips. 

Those  words — "  you  have  sworn  yourself  into  the  service  " 
— ^had  come  with  a  strange  power  to  Frank,  nerving  him  with 
fresh  strength,  seeming  to  give  him  a  sudden,  full  understand- 
ing of  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  that  service ;  an  answer 
perhaps  to  the  earnest  little  prayer  for  wisdom  and  support 
which  his  mother  had  interrupted  when  she  spoke  to  him 
from  her  room. 

But  in  another  moment  the  truth  had  rushed  upon  his 
father's  mind,  and  irritated  still  further  by  the  thought  that 
his  own  words  had  but  encouraged  his  son  in  his  opposition, 
he  uttered  those  which  Frank  had  vainly  hoped  to  stop. 

"  Frank  Austin,  I  command  you,  unconditionally,  to  obey 
me  in  this  thing.     What  do  you  answer  ? " 

Every  vestige  of  colour  left  the  boy's  face,  but  he  answered 
firmly,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  displease  you,  but  I  cannot  play 
for  a  wager." 

"  Leave  the  room  instantly,"  thundered  Mr  Austin,  almost 
before  Frank  had  ceased  speaking. 

With  a  heavy  heart  the  boy  went  out  into  the  hall,  not 
knowing  what  lay  before  him,  but  iedm^  «va^  'Ooa^.  '^'^ 
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punishment  of  his  forced  disobedience  would  be  as  severe  as 
it  could  be  made. 

But  it  was  not  all  dread  of  the  future  which  clouded  his 
brow  so  sadly,  and  laid  such  a  weight  upon  his  spirits. 
Frank  loved  his  father  dearly,  and  he  had  been  cut  to  the 
heart  to  find  that  he  could  treat  him  with  such  heartlessness 
and  indignity.  For  sharp  and  irascible  as  Mr  Austin  was  in 
disposition  and  temper,  he  had  always  been  a  fond  and  in- 
dulgent father,  even  more  than  ordinarily  thoughtful  of  his 
son's  boyish  whims  and  notions;  and  Frank  had  returned 
all  his  fondness  and  kindness  by  a  hearty  affection,  second 
only  in  devotion  to  his  tender,  protecting  love  for  his 
mother. 

He  had  scarcely  more  than  left  the  library,  when  Mrs 
Austin  called  to  him  from  her  sitting-room ;  and  he  tried  to 
assume  a  happier  look  as  he  went  to  meet  her  troubled  face, 
and  her  anxious — 

"  Well,  dear,  had  you  a  stormy  scene  ?  I  am  afraid  from 
the  tone  of  your  father's  voice  that  he  is  very  angry." 

"  He  is  very  angry,  mother ; "  and  the  boy  sat  down  on 
.  the  footstool  at  her  feet,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  knee,  as  if 
he  were  tired  of  it  all,  and  wanted  to  rest. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  brown  head,  and  stroked  the  thick, 
close  curls  back  from  his  brow,  as  she  said  gravely — 

"  Then  you  opposed  him,  Frank  1 " 

"  I  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  play  that 
game." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ? " 

"He  commanded  me  unconditionally  to  obey  him." 

lYank  lifted  his  head,  and  glanced  into  his  mother's  face 
to  see  the  effect  of  his  words.  The  startled  look  which  came 
into  her  eyes  told  him  that  she  had  already  known  how  fixed 
and  determined  his  father  had  been  in  his  purpose  of  forcing 
him  to  this  act. 

^'I  am  sorry,  very  aoTiy,  d^T,    B\it^  Franks  you  will  con- 
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sent.     You  will  not  vex  him  by  further  opposition.     Promise 
me,  my  boy." 

"  I  cannot,  mother.  I  know  as  well  as  you  do,  I  have  had 
full  reason  to  know,  what  importance  father  attaches  to  this 
thing ;  but  I  cannot  play." 

**  But,  my  son,  he  is  perfectly  determined  to  carry  his  point, 
and  you  will  have  to  yield  in  the  end.  Why  not  do  so  with 
a  good  grace  now  ?  The  whole  afifair  is  hateful  to  you,  I 
know  ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  resent  it ;  but  he  will 
push  it  on  now,  you  may  be  sure,  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  put  a  good  face  on  it,  and  treat  it  as  a  joke.'' 

**  You  are  mistaken,  mother,"  said  Frank,  gently.  "  You 
think  that  my  pride  is  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  my  con- 
sent to  this  plan.  That  I  was  at  first  vexed  and  indignant, 
I  cannot  deny ;  but  if  that  were  the  only  difficulty,  I  might, 
as  you  say,  pass  the  affair  over  as  a  joke.  But  the  honour 
of  the  Master  whom  I  have  sworn  to  serve  is  concerned  here. 
As  a  Christian,  I  cannot  play  for  a  wager." 

His  arms  were  folded  on  her  knees  j  his  resolute  face  was 
looking  up  into  her  own ;  his  quiet,  determined  voice  spoke 
the  words  as  if  they  were  a  vow ;  and  thinking  of  that  other 
countenance,  which  she  could  easily  imagine  flushed  with 
passion,  and  that  angry  voice  which  she  so  dreaded  to  hear, 
her  very  heart  sank  within  her.  Taking  the  uplifted  face 
between  her  hands,  she  bent  her  lips  to  it,  and,  kissing  it  as 
only  mothers  know  how  to  kiss,  whispered  entreatingly — 

"  O  my  child  !  my  child !  give  up  this  terrible  religion 
now  and  for  ever.  What  has  it  ever  been  but  the  seed  of 
discord  and  unhappiness  to  us  all  ?  And  if  you  persist  now, 
Frank,  it  will  make  our  home  wretched  and  miserable." 

"  Don't,  mother  dear,"  he  pleaded.  "  Oh,  if  you  and 
father  did  but  know  my  *  terrible  religion,*  as  you  have  called 
it,  our  home  would  be  almost  a  little  heaven.  What  has  it 
ever  been  ?  It  has  been  the  light,  peace,  and  joy  of  a  dark, 
restless^  unhappy  heart.     Even  if  I  could  find  it  m  \SiSk\a\ii<5^ 
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false  to  my  Saviour,  not  even  my  fatliei^s  anger  could  drive 
me  to  give  np  the  personal  joy  and  blessing  of  my  faith." 

**  Then  give  it  np  for  love  of  your  mother,"  she  exclaimed, 
impetuously.  "  Franks  your  father  will  drive  this  thing  to 
the  bitter  end,  whatever  that  end  may  be.  He  may  part  yon 
from  me ;  he  may  send  you  abroad  ;  he  may  do  anything ! 
Frank,  Frank,  give  it  up  for  love  of  your  mother !  ** 

He  rose  from  the  low  stool,  and,  coming  round  to  the  arm 
of  her  chair,  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 
Her  head  rested  on  his  broad  shoulder,  his  face  lay  softly 
against  her  own,  his  strong,  young  hand  smoothed  the  hair 
tenderly  back  from  her  flushed  and  heated  temples ;  but  his 
firm  voice  said  without  a  faltering  note  to  break  its  power — 

"  I  love  you,  mother;  with  all  my  soul  and  strength,  I  love 
you ;  but  even  for  love  of  my  mother,  I  cannot  be  false  to 
my  Lord." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Mrs  Austin  raised  lier 
head  a  little  ;  but  as  Frank  rose  from  his  knees,  laying  her 
back  upon  the  cushions  of  the  easy-chair  as  he  did  so,  she 
neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  him ;  and  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her, 
two  great  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  face.  He  wiped  them 
away  with  a  very  gentle  hand ;  still  she  did  not  notice  him, 
and  he  went  to  the  door  to  ask  if  he  were  wanted,  thinking 
that  his  father  might  have  sent  for  him. 

"  Mr  Seaton  is  in  the  parlour,  sir, "  said  Richard,  the 
waiter. 

Frank  glanced  back  at  his  mother,  but  although  she  must 
have  heard  the  man's  words,  she  did  not  move,  and  so  he 
left  her,  softly  closing  the  door  as  he  went  out. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WILL  SEATON. 

"  Well,  old  boy,  what 's  to  pay  with  youf  "  was  the  charac- 
teristic salutation  with  which  Frank  was  greeted  as  he 
entered  the  parlour  and  met  William  Seaton,  his  friend  and 
schoolfellow. 

Probably  that  question,  asked  in  that  off-hand,  careless 
manner  by  any  other  person,  would  have  received  an  in- 
different response ;  but  Frank  knew  the  kindly  heart  which 
that  rough  exterior  hid  from  those  who  saw  but  the  outer 
crust  of  William  Beaton's  character,  and  he  answered 
gravely — 

"  Enough  and  to  spare.  Will  I  'm  in  trouble  with  my 
father." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  The  Colonel  told  me  last  night  of 
that  ridiculous  performance  of  theirs,  and  I  was  just  afraid 
it  would  bring  you  into  a  mess.  As  I  passed  the  library 
window,  I  saw  your  father  standing  there,  looking  as  black 
as  thunder,  and  I  guessed  what  was  up.  Knowing  a  thing 
or  two  about  the  gentleman,  I  didn't  suppose  he'd  give  up 
his  plan  very  readily ;  and  knowing  you  about  as  well,  old 
chap,  I  rather  looked  for  a  mutiny  in  the  camp  this  morning. 
But  he  does  look  madder  than  a  hornet,  Frank.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  1" 

"  Nothing  more  than  I  have  done,"  replied  Frank.     "  I   • 
have  told  my  father  that  I  could  not  play  for  a  wager." 

"  How  did  he  take  it  1 " 

**  He  has  laid  his  positive  commands  on  me  to  play  the 
game." 

"  Phew  !  That  *s  a  jolly  mess  1 "  said  Will,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders. 

"  What's  to  be  done,  then? "  he  asked,  after  a  little  pause. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done "  tepWa^  "^x^j^,    *'''^\n»:^^ 
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told  my  father  tliat  I  cannot  obey  him  in  this  thing  without 
sinning  against  my  sense  of  right.  There  the  matter  stands. 
I  can  only  hope  that  when  he  gives  himself  time  to  think 
calmly  of  it,  he  will  see  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

"  I  don't  see  what  they  were  thinking  about  any  way  I " 
exclaimed  Will,  indignantly,  springing  up  from  his  chair  and 
beginning  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  with  quick,  im- 
patient steps.  '^  Pitting  us  against  one  another  like  two 
hounds !  I  don't  suppose  the  Doctor  would  describe  me  as 
*  high-toned,'  as  he  expresses  it ;  but  I  do  believe  that  I'm 
rather  above  this  sort  of  thing.  It's  past  a  joke  to  my 
thinking.     I  should  suppose  our  respected  governors  " 

"  Hush,  Will  I  don't  speak  so,  either  ^f  my  father  or  your 
own.  We  owe  them  all  love  and  respect,  even  though  they 
may  have  made  a  mistake.  Suppose  we  let  the  matter  rest, 
and  talk  of  something  else." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  you  should,"  said  Mr  Austin's 
voice,  as  he  entered  the  parlour  just  in  time  to  catch  Frank's 
last  remark.  **  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  this  debt  of  love  and 
respect  should  be  paid  only  in  high-sounding  words,  and  the 
sooner  you  drop  them  the  better.  Good  morning,  WilL 
How  do  you  take  this  terrible  insult  which  has  been  .put 
upon  you  as  well  as  upon  my  injured  son  ? " 

"  I  can't  say  I  like  it  much,  sir,"  replied  Will.  *'  I  don't 
suppose  any  two  friends  would  enjoy  being  set  over  against 
one  another  like  two  fighting  cocks.  I  told  father  this 
morning  that  I  couldn't  see  where  the  fun  came  in,  and  he 
didn't  seem  to  see  it  himself  just  then.  I  think  we'd  better 
agree  to  drop  the  whole  thing;"  he  added,  with  affected 
carelessness. 

"  We  '11  agree  to  no  such  thing,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr  Austin. 
"  The  wager  was  made  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  gen- 
tlemen, all  of  whom  were  invited  to  your  house  to  see  the 
^me  out;  and  I  tell  you  it  sluill  be  played." 

WilTa  quick  temper  {Laa\ied.  w^  m  «ai  \as»\»siL\.  ^\.  ^fc^a  tone 
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in  which  the  words  were  spoken ;  but  his  heart  was  as  quick 
as  his  temper,  and  the  glimpse  which  he  caught  of  Frank's 
face  as  he  turned  sharply  round  to  answer  Mr  Austin, 
silenced  the  angry  words  which  had  risen  to  his  lips.  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  in  words 
very  different  from  those  which  he  had  been  about  to  use. 

"  Well,  Mr  Austin,  I  suppose  that  there  need  be  no  trouble 
about  that,"  said  he,  quietly.  "  I  told  father  that  I  didn't 
fancy  this  notion,  and  that  I  knew  Frank  could  not  fall  in 
with  it  at  all ;  and  he  said  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
Frank's  peculiar  ideas,  and  supposed  that  you  had  as  well. 
So  I  proposed  to  him  to  let  those  gentlemen  come  up  as  they 
intended  to  do,  and  we  '11  have  a  merry  evening  and  a  little 
supper,  and  I'll  just  tell  them  that  we  two  fellows  don't 
choose  to  be  pitted  against  one  another.  So  he  said,  all  right, 
it  was  only  a  joke  any  way ;  and  if  you'd  consent  to  that  ar- 
rangement, he  didn't  care  a  pin  one  way  or  the  other." 

Mr  Austin  had  seen  the  start  with  which  Will  had  turned 
to  answer  him,  and  had  noticed  also  the  sudden  change 
in  his  manner.  He  stood  listening  with  a  darkening  face, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  ceased  speaking  than  he  replied 
sharply — 

"  I  will  not  hear  another  word  on  the  subject.  Your  en- 
deavour, Seaton,  to  make  it  appear  that  your  mind  was  fully 
made  up  not  to  play  this  game  before  you  saw  Frank,  is 
utterly  futile.  You  are  trying  to  shield  him,  but  it  is  of  no 
use.  He  plays  this  wager  to-morrow  night,  or  he  goes  at  the 
close  of  the  holidays  to  St  Wilfrid's,  to  remain  there  for  a 
year  without  coming  home." 

•  He  stood  for  one  moment  looking  into  the  face  of  blank 
dismay  with  which  the  boy  had  heard  his  words ;  and  then, 
without  even  a  glance  at  his  son,  turned  and  left  the  room. 

The  two  boys  sat  gazing  at  one  another  in  perfect  silence 
for  a  moment.     Will  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  He  will  not  do  it  really,  Frank  V  \i^  ^\ii^\SL  ^  \KV!kfc 
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'which  told  that  he  knew  the  answet  which  his  question 
would  receive. 

**  He  will  do  it,  certainly  and  surely, "  replied  Frank. 

"  And  you  think  you  cannot  possibly  play  just  this  once," 
said  Will,  his  laughter-loving  face  wearing  a  look  graver  than 
Frank  had  ever  seen  on  it  before. 

They  had  both  risen,  and  were  standing  face  to  face, 
WilFs  hands  resting  on  Frank's  shoulders. 

"  Just  once,'*  he  repeated,  almost  pleadingly. 

Frank  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  that  rough, 
tender  friend  of  his,  as  he  said, — 

"  If  you  were  a  soldier  fighting  for  your  king.  Will,  would 
you  lower  your  flag  *  just  once '  for  fear  of  the  heaviest  gun 
which  could  be  brought  against  you  ?" 
•  "  No,"  said  Will,  stoutly;  "that  I  wouldn't!  Lift  up 
your  flag,  you  noble  old  boy,  and  I'll  stand  beside  you 
under  it,  as  if  it  were  my  own.  I  declare,  sometimes  vsrhen 
I  see  you  fellows  sticking  up  so  bravely  for  the  right,  I 
almost  wish  " 

He  paused  abniptly,  turned  sharply  away,  and  walking 
towards  the  window,  began  to  whistle  the  tune  of  a  familiar 
song. 

"  I  wish  so  too,"  replied  Frank.  "  With  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  I  wish  it;"  but  Will  took  no  notice  of  his  words,  not 
even  so  much  as  to  cease  his  jovial  whistle  while  he  spoke. 

St  Wilfrid's  was  a  military  school  near  Quebec,  kept  by 
a  retired  officer,  a  martinet  of  the  strictest  stamp,  whose 
discipline  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  last  hope  of  incor- 
rigible boys  who  had  bid  defiance  to  the  rule  and  authority 
of  all  other  teachers  under  whom  they  had  been  placed. 
Will  Seaton,  and  two  more  of  the  present  scholars  at  Dray- 
ton Hall,  had  at  one  time  been  under  the  tutelage  of  Captain 
Morris,  of  St  Wilfrid's ;  and  their  account  of  their  experience 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  in  the  breast  of  Dray- 
ton boys  any  especial  longJ.ng  for  a  transfer  to  his  care.     Dr 
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Drayton's  scholars  were  perhaps  as  ill-fitted  to  submit  to  the 
educational  system  practised  in  the  Canadian  school  as  any 
in  the  country.  At  the  Hall,  every  boy  was  supposed  to  be,' 
and  treated  as,  a  high-minded,  honourable  gentleman,  until 
he  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  title ;  at  St  Wilfrid's, 
each  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebel  against  all  law  and  autho- 
rity— a  being  who  must  be  bound  down,  and  encompassed 
on  every  side  by  rules  and  orders  innumerable  j  the  slightest 
dereliction  from  which  was  met  by  severe  punishment.  It 
,was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  to  a  Drayton  boy, 
accustomed  to  all  the  liberty  consistent  with  a  proper 
maintenance  of  authority,  and  to  the  fullest  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  their  young  honour  and  loyalty,  the  suspicious, 
stringent  rule  of  St  Wilfrid's  should  seem  utterly  insup- 
portable. 

And  of  all  Drayton  boys,  Frank  Austin  was  perhaps  the 
one  to  whom  such  regulations  would  be  most  trying  and 
irksome.  He  was  quite  without  his  rival  in  his  instructor's 
affections  and  esteem ;  and  impartial  and  strictly  just  as 
the  head-master  of  the  Hall  always  showed  himself  towards 
his  scholars,  no  one  who  watched  him  closely  could  fail  to  note 
the  softening  of  his  stern  gray  eyes  when  they  rested  upon 
Austin,  nor  the  change  of  tone  in  the  grave,  almost  hard 
voice,  when  he  spoke,  even  on  the  most  ordinary  topics,  to 
his  favourite ;  and  there  was  not  a  boy  in  the  school  who 
did  not  know  that  if  a  favour  were  to  be  asked  of  the 
Doctor,  Frank  was  the  one,  of  all  others,  to  be  sent  up  with 
the  petition.  In  the  class-rooms  and  the  study-hall,  Dr 
Drayton  favoured  no  one ;  but  in  his  private  study,  that 
deep,  but  quiet,  undemonstrative  heart  of  his  gave  itself 
vent  sometimes ;  and  his  scholars  had  learned  that  no  one 
among  them  could  touch  its  springs  with  such  a  skilful 
hand  as  Frank  Austin.  But  that  knowledge  roused  no 
jealousy  against  him. 

Since  that  day,  when,  after  weeks  and  montlxa  oi  -ssssfc^fessi.- 
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ness,  distress,  and  finally,  almost  of  despair,  there  had  come 
to  Frank  the  deep  peace  and  joy  of  a  confident  trust  in  a 
compassionate,  all-powerful  Saviour,  and,  while  yet  all 
flushed  and  trembling  with  this  new  joy,  he  had  told  his 
grand  but  simple  story  to  the  master  whom  he  had  never 
looked  upon  save  as  the  "  master,"  and  had  told  it  with 
such  fervour  and  delight  that  the  man's  heart  had  been 
touched  to  its  very  depth,  and  opening  wide  its  doors,  had 
taken  the  boy  into  its  love  with  a  warmth  of  which  Frank 
had  never  supposed  him  capable.  Since  then  the  two  had 
been  to  one  another  the  closest,  dearest  friends,  their  love 
more  like  that  of  father  and  son  than  of  teacher  and  taught 

Nothing  in  all  the  course  of  his  twenty  years'  experience 
as  head-master  of  a  school  of  three  hundred  boys,  had  done 
so  much  to  draw  Dr  Drayton  and  his  pupils  together  as  this 
circumstance.  The  familiar  intercourse  between  himself 
and  Frank,  of  which  it  was  the  beginning,  had  taught  him 
more  lessons  in  the  management  of  the  gemis  boy,  than  he 
had  ever  learned  before,  and  to  the  boys  themselves,  the 
thing  had  been  an  actual  revelation.  They  had  found  out 
that  the  man  whom  they  all  honoured  and  respected,  but 
whom  no  one  among  them  loved,  had  a  great,  true  heart  of 
his  own,  which,  covered  over  though  it  were  by  a  cold,  severe 
manner  and  bearing,  might  yet  be  reached. 

But  Frank's  place  among  his  schoolfellows  had  been 
established  long  before  this.  The  day  of  his  entrance  into 
the  Hall  had  been  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  the  aflPection 
of  his  companions ;  for  a  warmer  heart  never  beat  than  that 
which  Austin  carried  in  his  bosom  ;  and  proud  and  self- 
willed  though  he  was,  both  hand  and  head  were  always  at 
the  service  of  any  hard-pressed  friend.  Since  he  had 
enlisted  under  this  new  banner,  the  old  love  of  power  and 
impatience  of  opposition  had  been  gradually  tamed  down,  as 
has  been  said,  and  even  those  whose  own  souls  were  yet 
nntovLchei  by  the  soitermig  "S-aad  \?\i\QXi  ^^  \3aa\Llding  the 
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boy's  noble  but  faulty  character  into  symmetry  and  beauty, 
could  not  fail  to  see  and  admire  its  growing  loveliness. 

Will  Seaton  had  always  been  one  of  Frank's  dearest 
friends ;  spirited  and  rough  as  an  untamed  colt,  ripe  for 
mischief  of  any  kind,  and  skilled  to  a  nicety  in  the  art  of 
avoiding  detection.  Will  had  yet,  in  many  respects,  a  dis- 
position as  gentle  as  a  woman's,  and  above  all,  an  unswerv- 
ing love  of  truth.  No  one  was  so  quick  as  he  to  see  a  loop- 
hole of  escape  from  the  punishment  of  a  misdemeanour ; 
but  if  loop-hole  there  were  none,  save  one  which  forced  him 
to  deceit,  no  fear  of  severity  could  induce  him  to  utter  a 
falsehood,  or  to  compromise  a  companion.  The  plague  and 
torment  of  every  teacher  in  the  establishment,  he  was  yet 
the  terror  of  every  false  or  dishonest  scholar ;  and  while  he 
held  a  high  place  in-  the  love  of  some  of  the  very  first  boys 
of  the  school,  he  was  yet  hand  and  glove  with  many  of  the 
wildest  spirits.  Kough,  tender,  mischievous,  honourable, 
wild  as  a  hawk,  true  as  steel — Will  Seaton  was  a  contradic- 
tion, an  enigma,  a  constant  puzzle  to  all  with  whom  he  had 
to  do. 

As  he  stood  now  in  the  window,  looking  silently  out 
upon  the  lawn,  his  changeful  disposition  could  be  seen  in 
his  face,  as  the  varying  moods  chased  one  another  over  his 
countenance  ;  now  thoughtfulness,  now  impatience,  now  in- 
dignation, now  quick,  warm  sympathy,  now  perplexity, — 
and  suddenly,  rousing  himseK  from  his  quiet  speU,  he  turns 
upon  Frank  with  a  demeanour  and  voice  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  his  last  words  that  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  it  is  the  same  boy  who  speaks. 

"  Frank,  you  're  a  fool  if  you  consent  to  go  to  St  Wilfrid's. 
That  tyrannical  old  " 

"  Stop  where  you  are,  Will,"  said  Frank,  quickly ;  "  you 
are  talking  of  my  father." 

**  Who  cares  if  I  am  ?  What  business  has  he  to  send  you 
off  to  St  Wilfrid's,  as  if  you  were  a  aeaEa^,  ^mc^^  Vs^  ^^\aar 
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ing  to  act  against  your  conscience  ?    I  tell  you  he  is  a  scan- 
dalous " 

"  Will  Seaton,  be  quiet ! "  and  Frank  stepped  up  to  his 
side  with  a  face  and  voice  as  stem  as  Mr  Austin's  own. 
*'  Don't  you  think,  old  fellow/'  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
Wni's  shoulder,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  **  that  I  don't 
appreciate  your  sympathy,  for  I  do ;  but  I  can't  hear  any 
such  things  said  of  my  father." 

"  Then  fight  your  own  battles,  and  success  to  you,  with- 
out my  help,  for  I  must  speak  my  mind  or  be  off;"  and, 
without  giving  Frank  the  opportunity  to  utter  a  word,  im- 
petuous Will  tossed  off  the  hand  which  rested  on  his 
shoulder,  and  was  out  of  the  room,  and  marching  fiercely 
down  the  road  before  his  friend  had  time  to  persuade  him 
out  of  his  impatient,  angry  mood. 

Nevertheless,  an  hour  later,  Will  Seaton  might  have  been 
seen  walking  up  and  down  his  own  room  with  a  very  per- 
plexed face ;  and  if  he  had  put  his  swiftly  passing  thoughts 
into  words,  he  would  have  said — 

"  He  '11  stick  to  his  principles ;  he  's  safe  to  do  that,  grand 
old  boy !  and  that  old  Turk  will  make  him  pay  for  it,  sure 
as  the  world.  He 's  said  it  now,  and  that  would  be  enough 
if  he  had  to  die  for  it,  the  obstinate  old  mule  !  I  wish  he 
was  really  one  for  half  an  hour,  wouldn't  I  thrash  him 

though  !     But  poor  Frank  " and  here  his  face  quickly 

changed,  growing  so  gentle  that  a  looker-on  who  did  not 
know  the  boy  would  have  been  utterly  amazed. 

"  It  will  almost  break  his  heart  to  go  out  there  away  from 
us  all ;  and  from  home,  too,  for  he  just  worships  his  mother  ; 
and  I  don't  wonder,  for  she  is  lovely,  and  no  mistake :  all 
alone,  too, — I  don't  see  how  he'll  stand  it;  and  all  his 
letters  read  before  he  sends  or  gets  them,  so  that  he  can't 
speak  out  to  anybody.  It  will  be  awful  for  a  fellow  like 
Frank,  who  is  used  to  letting  all  the  love  that 's  in  him 
light  out,     I  declare  ii  il  -w^ul^.  iox  ^^xA.\k^^  I'd  have 
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half  a  mind oh,  pshaw  !     Will  Seaton,   you  're  a  big 

fool." 

Passing  a  chair  at  that  moment,  he  gave  it  a  savage  kick, 
which  sent  it  rolling  across  the  floor  with  such  force  that 
only  the  wall  at  the  farther  side  of  the  room  checked  its 
progress. 

"  That 's  smart ! "  he  said,  contemptuously,  as  the  chair 
struck  the  wall.  **  I  think  I  'd  better  go  up  to  the  Hall 
and  see  Bentley.  That'll  keep  me  out  of  mischief  for  a 
good  four  hours,  and  it  seems  I  need  something  to  employ 
my  powers." 

Before  many  minutes  had  passed,  he  was  seated  in  a  small 
waggon  behind  a  fast  trotting  horse,  driving  rapidly  towards 
Drayton  Hall. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

will's  "first  and  best." 

Never  did  the  softer  side  of  "Will  Seaton's  character  show 
itself  more  beautifully  than  when  he  sat  beside  the  curious- 
looking  chair  in  which  Arthur  Bentley,  his  friend  and 
former  schooKellow,  passed  his  life.  Before  the  night  of  the 
frightful  fall  which  had  crippled  his  strength  and  stilled  his 
voice,  Arthur  Bentley  had  been  as  full  of  vigour  and  energy 
as  Will  himself  ;  and  now  in  his  helplessness,  he  found  no 
more  patient,  thoughtful  nurse  or  companion  than  fun- 
loving,  frolicsome  Seaton. 

The  friendship  which  existed  between  the  two  was  very 
touching.  On  the  one  side,  the  steady  devotion  of  time 
and  strength  and  wit  to  the  aUeviation  of  Axtloxo:  ^  ^xiSis^sw^^ 
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and  to  the  amusement  of  his  weary  hours ;  and  on  the  other, 
a  passionate,  absorbing  love  which,  while  it  could  scarcely 
bear  Will  out  of  its  sight,  still  fought  hard  against  its  own 
selfishness,  striving  to  return  to  him,  in  some  measure,  the 
self-forgetful  affection  with  which  he  eased  and  smoothed 
the  sad  life  of  the  cripple. 

Will  had  scarcely  more  than  given  to  Arthur  the  first 
hearty  greeting  after  his  absence  of  two  days,  when  Bentley, 
with  a  quick,  searching  look,  asked  with  the  rapid  movement 
of  his  fingers  by  which  he  conversed — 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing,  you  keen-sighted  old  eagle,"  said  Will's  nimble 
fingers.  **  Nothing  with  me ;  but  Frank  Austin  is  in  a 
kettle  of  hot  water." 

"  With  his  father  ? " 

«  Yes." 

And  then  Will  told  the  story  as  quickly  as  it  could  Have 
been  related  in  spoken  words.  As  Arthur's  keen  eyes 
watched  the  flying  motions,  they  flashed  more  than  once 
with  anger ;  and  when  Will,  his  tale  all  told,  glanced  up  at 
him  to  mark  its  effect,  the  face  into  which  he  looked  was  as 
troubled  as  his  own. 

"  You  think  it  is  a  sure  thing?"  asked  Bentley. 

"  Sure  and  certain.     There 's  no  help  for  Frank  now." 

"  And  no  one  can  do  anything  for  him  ?  We  can't  soften 
it  in  any  way  ? " 

A  curious  expression  crossed  Will's  face.  "  Unless  I  go 
with  him,"  he  said ;  and  then  his  hands  dropped  suddenly, 
and  a  startled  look  came  into  his  eyes,  as  if  his  own  propo- 
sition had  frightened  him. 

A  low,  inarticulate  cry  escaped  from  Arthur ;  he  caught 
Will's  hand  with  a  quick,  tight  grasp,  and  held  it  to  his 
breast,  fixing  a  look  of  such  distress  upon  his  friend  that 
Will,  drawing  away  his  hand,  said,  hurriedly — 

"Don't,  don't,  Art  I    I  wa&  only  chaffing;  at  least,  I 
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didn't  quite  mean  that.     It  popped  out  without  my  in- 
tending it." 

"  Then  you  had  thought  of  it  before  ? " 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  Will,  reluctantly.  "  It  came  into  my 
mind  at  home.  I  was  thinking  how  awfully  lonesome  the 
fellow  would  be,  and  it  jumped  into  iliy  mind  that  I  could 
help  him  a  little  if  I  was  there  too.  I  know  the  ropes  pretty 
well,  and  besides — ^well,  Frank  is  sort  of  fond  of  me,  you 
know,  and  he  is  such  a  loving  kind  of  a  chap  that  I  don't 
see  how  he  '11  get  along  with  nobody  to  hold  on  by." 

Arthur  did  not  answer.  Perhiaps  he  could  not  spare  his 
fingers,  for  they  were  clinging  to  Will's  arm  with  almost 
painful  force. 

"  There,  old  fellow,  you  be  easy,"  said  Will,  smiling  at 
him.  "  It  was  only  a  notion  that  ran  through  my  head.  I 
don't  know  that  I  could  have  pushed  myself  up  to  it ;  but 
even  if  I  had,  I  would  not  stir  unless  you  said  so,  for  you 
are  first  and  best  with  Will  Seaton,  whoever  gets  into  a 
pickle.  There,  there ;  that  '11  do  ! "  and  he  lifted  up  his 
head,  and  shook  himself  free  from  Arthur's  arms ;  for  the 
boy  had  thrown  them  about  his  neck,  and  holding  him 
close,  had  kissed  him  like  a  girl  in  his  warm  demonstrative 
love. 

"  What  a  goose  of  a  chap  you  are,  Art,"  said  Will,  the 
next  moment.  And  then  he  laughed,  and  stroked  Arthur's 
thin  face  in  a  way  which  showed  that,  that  remark  being 
true,  he  had  no  especial  objection  to  geese. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  cheery  **  Shall  I  come  ? "  in- 
terrupted them,  and  in  answer  to  Will's  brusque,  "All 
right !  Come  on  ! "  the  door  opened,  and  Edward  Churchill 
entered. 

Both  faces  lighted  on  seeing  him,  and  he  came  forward 
with  the  easy  manner  of  one  who  knew  that  he  was  a 
welcome  visitor;  seating  himself  on  the  arm  of  Arthur's 
chair. 
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Churchill's  home  was  situated  almost  as  near  to  Drayton 
Hall  as  Will's ;  and  the  two  boys  had  been  equally  thonghtfiil 
of  the  loneliness  of  the  poor  prisoner  in  his  room  ;  for  al- 
though the  holiday  was  too  short  to  admit  of  the  return  home 
of  such  scholars  as  resided  at  a  great  distance,  it  so  happened 
that  almost  all  those  on  whom  Arthur  Bentley  most  depended 
for  companionship  lived  near  enough  to  Graydon  (t£e  village 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whose  summit  was  crovn:ied  by 
the  Hall),  to  make  it  quite  worth  their  while  to  return  for  even 
80  short  a  vacation.  Professor  Bentley  was  Arthur's  constant 
companion  in  the  holidays ;  but  the  boys  knew  that  the 
long  hours  would  lag  painfully  if  they  were  not  broken  once 
in  a  while  by  a  sight  of  some  of  the  faces  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  see  about  him  at  all  times ;  and  they  loved  him 
well  enough  to  give  up  many  a  home  pleasure  for  the  sake  of 
whiling  away  the  tedious  days  of  the  once  active  invalid. 

Edward  had  not  been  in  the  room  many  minutes  before 
Arthur  signed  to  Wil>  to  tell  him  the  story  he  had  just 
related,  and  Churchill  took  it  quite  as  much  to  heart  as 
either  of  the  others  had  done.  He  knew  Mr  Austin  well. 
His  own  uncle  and  guardian,  Mr  Henry  Churchill,  had  been 
a  schoolmate  of  Frank's  father,  and  the  acquaintance  having 
been  kept  up  between  the  two  families  ever  since,  Edward 
was  very  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  Austin's 
path.  He  sat  silent,  but  looking  very  sober  when  Will  ceased 
speaking,  until  Seaton  said  interrogatively — 

"  Of  course  you  think  Frank 's  in  the  right  of  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  But  I  should  not  question  Frank's 
judgment  on  any  such  point,  even  if  I  did  not  see  it  in  the 
same  light  myself.  His  quick  and  unerring  decisions  on 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  are  a  marvel  to  me." 

He  had  been  speaking  to  Will  in  the  ordinary  manner  ; 
but  looking  up,  he  caught  Arthur's  eyes  fixed  inquiringly  on 
him ;  and  instantly  explaining  the  subject  of  discussion 
between  them,  he  contiuued  it,  \]j&\u^  the  only  language  the 
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boy  could  nnderstand,   at  the  same   time    that  he  spoke 
audibly  to  Will. 

"  I  have  often,  since  I  began  myself  to  care  to  decide  such 
points,  been  worried  and  uncertain  for  days  together,  trying 
to  untie  some  tangled  knot ;  but  the  moment  I  brought  it  to 
Frank,  he  would  settle  it.  He  seems  to  have  an  innate  sense 
and  conviction  of  what  is  wrong,  which  is  wonderful  to  me. 
The  truth  is,  boys,  I  believe  that  fellow  lives  so  near  to  Qod 
that  he  can't  go  far  wrong  in  such  matters.  Our  Lord  once 
said,  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Gbd ;' 
and  I  do  honestly  believe  that  Austin's  heart  is  so  pure  that 
it  can  see  what  Gbd  would  have  him  do  and  be,  with  a  dis- 
tinctness and  assurance  such  as  very  few  Christians  ever 
enjoy." 

Will  looked  very  grave  ;  but  Arthur  smiled,  and  touching 
Beaton's  arm,  motioned  to  him  for  a  book  which  lay  on  a 
table  near  them.  Opening  the  volume,  he  glanced  up  and 
down  a  page  or  two,  and  then  pointing  out  a  paragraph, 
handed  it  to  Churchill,  signing  to  him  to  read  it  to  Will 

"  *  There  is  nothing,' "  read  Edward,  "  *  more  remarkable 
among  the  experiences  of  everyday  life,  than  the  clear- 
sightedness, the  freedom  from  perplexity  and  distracting 
doubt,  which  results  from  a  pure,  spiritual  character.' " 

**  That 's  so,"  was  Will's  abrupt  and  startlingly  sudden 
response. 

Edward  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  Seaton,  brought 
up  under  the  sole  care,  so  far  as  his  home  was  concerned,  of  a 
father,  who,  like  Mr  Austin,  utterly  ignored  all  that  was 
sacred  and  holy,  was  himself  entirely  irreligious,  and  sometimes 
almost  profane  in  his  thoughts  and  expressions.  There  had 
been  times,  it  is  true,  when  his  heart  had  been  touched  to  its 
depths  by  the  exhibition  of  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter, or  a  noble  act  in  the  life  of  some  one  of  his  nearest 
friends;  but  such  occasions  were  very  infrequent,  and 
Churchill   was  astonished  beyond  measure  by  his  oaxv^s^ 
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heart-felt  assent  to  the  solemnly  beautiful  thougbt  of  the 
little  extract  which  he  had  read. 

But  the  next  instant  Seaton  had  sprung  up,  and  thrown 
oflF  his  momentary  gravity. 

"Who  are  you  staring  at  with  those  big  eyes,  Ned 
Churchill  1"  he  said,  roughly,  evidently  annoyed  by  the 
thought  that  Edward  had  noticed  his  feeling.  ''  Can't  a  f eUow 
say  '  that 's  so/  without  being  stared  at  as  if  he  were  some 
kind  of  a  preposterous  monstrosity  f  Here,  lend  a  hand,  and 
we  '11  wheel  Arthur  out  on  the  piazza,  and  give  him  a.  breath 
of  fresh  air." 

"  All  right,'*  said  Ned,  fallingin  at  once  with  Will's  humour. 

"  Softly  now.  Wait  till  I  steady  him,  while  you  take  out 
the  bolts." 

Churchill  put  his  arm  around  Arthur's  shoulders,  while 
Seaton,  moving  so  gently  as  scarcely  even  to  shake  the 
cushioned  chair,  drew  from  their  places  four  small  bolts 
which  held  the  wheels  on  which  it  was  placed  so  that  they 
might  not  turn  except  when  the  occupant  wished  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

Walking  behind  the  chair,  a  hand  of  each  resting  on  its 
top  as  it  rolled  up  and  down  the  long  piazza  in  the  warm 
sunshine  of  the  bright  spring  day,  the  two  boys  were  almost 
as  silent  as  their  companion,  who,  like  them,  was  engrossed 
in  Austin's  troubles.  Churchill  broke  the  stillness  at  last, 
by  asking  thoughtfully — 

"  Do  you  think,  Will,  that  it  would  do  the  least  good  for 
my  uncle  and  your  father  to  go  together  to  Mr  Austin,  and 
put  in  a  word  for  Frank?" 

"No,  not  a  bit,"  said  Will,  decidedly.  "  He'd  only  be 
madder  than  ever  because  they  'd  interfered.  Nobody  is  as 
wise  as  he  is,  you  know ;  in  fact,  I  believe  he  thinks  there 
isn't  another  man  in  these  United  States  like  Francis  Austin, 
Esq.  And  I  'm  sure  I  hope  for  the  credit  of  the  States,  that 
he 's  right.     A  more  perfectly  immovable  stone  than  he  is 
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when  he  once  sets  down  his  foot,  you  can't  find  this  side  the 
Rocky  Mountains/'  added  Will,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
opening  his  mind  with  regard  to  Mr  Austin  without  rebuke. 
**He  's  just  the  plaguedest  old  stiffy  I  ever  did  see.  I'd  like 
to  put  him  under  the  pump,  and" 

"  Stop,  Seaton,  do,  and  talk  common  sense.  What 's  the 
use  of  growling  at  that  rate,  when  if  we  thought  it  out  a 
little,  we  might  hit  on  some  way  of  helping  Frank  1 " 

An  angry  flush  swept  over  Will's  broad  forehead.  But  the 
next  moment  it  was  gone ;  for,  of  course,  Edward  knew  no- 
thing (how  should  he  ?)  of  that  struggle  which  was  going  on 
within  him, — a  struggle  which,  in  time,  ended  in  that  which 
proved  that  among  all  the  true,  loving  hearts  of  whose  friend- 
ship Frank  could  boast,  there  was  but  one  as  staunch  and  as 
ready  for  his  help  as  rough  Will  Seaton's. 

He  answered  Edward  pleasantly  enough,  and  they  had 
talked  on  for  some  moments,  when  Arthur's  hands  were  sud- 
denly raised,  and  the  thin  fingers  spelled  out — 

"  What  will  Dr  Drayton  say?" 

"  Go  and  talk  to  him,  Ned.  I  '11  run  this  machine,"  said 
Will;  and  Edward,  walking  at  the  side  of  the  chair,  spelled 
back  again — 

**  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  there  is  one  of  us  who  will 
feel  it  more  than  he.*' 

**  I  'm  sure  there  isn't,"  replied  Arthur.  "  Next  to  his  own 
wife  and  son,  I  know  that  he  loves  Frank  better  than  any 
one  in  the  world ;  for  he  said  so  to  Nelson  Drayton  when  he 
came  home  from  the  University  last  Christmas." 

**I  never  heard  him  speak  of  it,"  said  Churchill;  "but 
anybody  can  tell  that  he  thinks  the  world  and  all  of  Austin, 
by  his  manner  towards  him.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the 
Doctor  has  changed  towards  us  all  since  he  became  so  inti- 
mate with  Frank.  His  last  year  too  !  I  declare  !  It 's 
shameful !" 

"Softly,  softly,  Churchill;  what  is  all  this  abowt'^"  ^ssA^ 
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the  boys  looked  quickly  up  to  see,  standing  in  the  doorway 
which  they  were  just  passing,  the  tall,  erect  figure  of  ]> 
Drayton  himself. 

He  was  still  a  sober,  almost  stem-looking  man,  with  stifr, 
unbending  manner  and  severe  expression,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  deep,  gray  eyes,  which  always  appeared  to  be 
looking  one  through  and  through,  were  bent  on  searching 
out  all  the  weak  places  of  one's  character. 

But  those  gray  eyes  softened  now,  as  they  always  did  when 
they  fell  on  this  little  group  ;  and  coming  forward,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  Arthur's  forehead,  and  gazed  down  into  his  face 
with  an  inquiring  look  which  the  boy  answered  with  a  smile, 
spelling  carefully,  as  the  Doctor  watched  his  hands — 

"  Pretty  well  to-day,  sir ;"  for  his  questioner  was  very 
slow  to  catch  this  trick  of  talking  with  the  fingers. 

"  And  what  has  clouded  your  face^  my  son  1 "  he  asked 
turning  toward  Edward.     "  You  look  very  grave." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make  you  look  grave 
too." 

The  Doctor  did  look  grave  enough  when  he  heard  the 
story. 

"  A  strange  man,"  he  said ;  "  a  very  strange  man.     He 
was  always  so  from  his  early  boyhood.     I  have  seen  him, 
while  here  at  school,  fly  into  a  perfect  tempest  of  ragq  on 
the  most  trivial  pretext ;  and,  when  he  was  not  more  than 
ten  years  old,  I  have  known  him  to  endure  severe  punish- 
ment  rather  than  yield  some  trivial    point   of    difference 
between  himself  and  my  father.     I  was  much  afraid,  at  one 
time,  that  Frank,  in  whom  I  could  see  a  very  decided  like- 
ness to  him,  would  grow  up  into  still  closer  resemblance  to 
him  in  this  respect ;  but  I  have  been  most  happily  disap- 
pointed.    He  has  all  his  father's  noble  qualities — and    Mr 
Austin  is  a  very  fine  man  in  spite  of  these  marked  faults — 
and  that  great  blemish  in  the  father's  character  has  been 
moulded  in  the  son,  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  into  an  added 
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virtue  and  beauty.  But  I  am  sorry,"  he  added,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone,  "  I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  this 
has  occurred.  It  will  be  a  hard  blow  for  the  poor  boy. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  very  painful  to  us  alL" 

Neither  of  the  boys  made  any  answer ;  and  with  a  face 
even  more  sober  than  its  wont,  Dr  Drayton  turned  back  into 
the  house,  warning  Will,  before  he  went,  not  to  keep  Arthur 
out  too  long. 

"I  suppose  you  had  better  go  in,"  said  Will,  as  the 
Doctor  disappeared.  '^The  sun  is  getting  round  to  the 
other  side,  and  it  will  be  too  cool  for  you  soon." 

Arthur  nodded,  and  the  chair  was  wheeled  gently  back 
to  its  place  by  the  window  in  his  room. 

"  Now  I  must  be  off,"  said  Edward,  '*  for  I  've  an  engage- 
ment with  Uncle  Henry." 

''  Wait  a  minute  till  I  get  Art  fixed  up  nice  and  cosy,  and 
I  *11  start  with  you.     We  can  go  a  little  way  together." 

"  All  right ;  but  I  must  speak  to  the  Doctor ;  Uncle 
Henry  wants. him  to  come  over  to  dinner  to-morrow;  so 
I  '11  go  down  to  find  him  now,  and  meet  you  at  the  door." 

Edward  had  left  the  room,  and  Will,  having  made 
Arthur  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  placed  his  books  and 
other  little  means  of  amusement  within  his  reach,  was  turn- 
ing to  follow  Churchill,  when  Arthur  caught  his  hand  and 
drew  him  back.  They  had  said  good-bye,  and  Will,  sup- 
posing that  something  had  been  forgotten,  turned  to  see 
whether  he  had  neglected  anything,  and  was  instantly  struck 
by  the  paleness  of  his  friend's  face. 

"  Are  you  sick  1 "  he  asked,  hurriedly. 

Arthur  shook  his  head,  and  attempted  to  explain;  but 
his  trembling  fingers  would  not  obey  his  behests.  Will  gave 
him  a  bit  of  paper ;  but  the  poor  fellow,  once  so  strong  and 
vigorous,  was  now  as  weak  and  nervous  as  a  sick  woman,  and 
he  could  not  put  his  thoughts  into  written  words.  Again 
and  again  he  made  the  effort,  but  it  vraa  Q>i  ^I'Ci  Niaft\ 
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and  finally,  writing  in  a  trembling,  scrawling  hand,  **  Come 
to-morrow,  surely,"  he  drew  a  heavy  line  beneath  the  last 
word,  and  looked  up  entreatingly  into  Will's  perplexed 
face. 

'^  Of  course  I  wilL  I  'U  be  here  early  in  the  after- 
noon.    But  cheer  up,  old  fellow ;  I  can't  leave  you  so." 

''  I  '11  do,"  said  the  feeble  fingers  slowly,  and  the  wan  face 
smiled,  trying  to  reassure  him. 

Just  at  that  moment.  Professor  Bentley  came  in,  and 
noticing  Arthur's  paleness,  poured  out  a  stimulating  draught, 
and  making  him  drink  it,  lifted  him  to  the  bed  with  the  in- 
timation  that  he  had  been  in  his  chair  long  enough,  and 
must  now  try  to  sleep  for  a  while. 

The  boy  assented  with  a  smile,  and  Will  left  the  brothers 
together. 

But  Arthur  did  not  seem  inclined  to  sleep.  He  lay 
looking  quietly  out  through  the  window — ^first,  watching  the 
sea,  which,  only  a  mile  beyond  him,  lay  calm  and  soft 
beneath  the  sunlight  that  bright  spring  day ;  then  the 
fleecy  white  clouds,  sailing  over  the  blue  sky  above,  caught 
his  eye  as  they  moved  gently  down  the  broad  arch,  floating, 
parting,  melting  away  at  last  into  delicate  mist  before 
his  sight.  But  the  dark  eyes  looked  as  if  they  saw  some- 
thing more  than  the  snowy,  misty  clouds,  they  grew  so  deep 
and  tender  as  they  looked  ;  and,  by  and  by,  such  a  patient, 
satisfied  expression  crept  into  them,  that  his  brother,  sitting 
by  and  watching  him  unnoticed,  could  bear  it  no  longer,  it 
was  so  sad  a  sight. 

For,  looking  back  half  a  year,  Roland  Bentley  saw  him  a 
powerful,  athletic  young  fellow,  with  an  intellect  almost 
beyond  his  years,  and  a  deep,  rich  voice  which  always  made 
itself  felt  and  owned  as  the  most  eloquent  Drayton  Hall 
could  boast  in  speech-making  or  debate.  No  wonder  that 
the  brother,  reticent,  self-contained,  and  self-controlled  as  he 
nataraJlj  was,  should  need  to  \.Mra.  wi«^  hia  head  lest 
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Arthur  might  chance  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  misery  in  his 
face  as  he  watched  him  lying  there,  with  that  melodious 
voice  for  ever  silenced,  and  that  noble  strength  for  ever 
gone. 

By  and  by,  Arthur  moved;  and  Roland,  rising  to  aid 
him,  the  younger  brother  noticed  the  pain  in  the  other's 
face,  and  asked,  with  a  look,  what  troubled  him. 

**  Nothing,  except  that  you  are  growing  so  patient." 

"  And  you  don't  want  me  to  be  patient  1  I  can  be  cross 
and  fretful  enough  sometimes,  you  know.  Wait  till  I  have 
a  fit  of  the  blues  ; "  and  he  shook  his  head  with  a  smile. 

"  They  come  but  seldom  now." 

"Yes,  thank  God,  compared  with  those  first  dreadful 
months.  But  I'm  growing  happier  all  the  while,  Roland. 
Nobody  used  to  care  for  me ;  I  was  so  hateful  no  one  could  ; 
but  now  everybody  seems  to  love  me ;  all  are  so  kind,  from 
Dr  Drayton  down  ;  and  you  love  me  very,  very  much ;"  and 
he  put  his  arm  round  Roland's  neck  as  he  sat  beside  him. 

"They  all  love  you  Yexy  much.  Will  best  of  all,  of 
course." 

A  faint  colour  flushed  Arthur's  pale  face. 

"  Do  you  think  " 

Then  the  fingers  began  to  tremble  again,  his  hands  fell 
slo.wly  to  the  bed,  and  he  lay  still  for  a  few  moments.  But 
after  a  little  while,  he  lifted  his  hands  once  more. 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  could  possibly  live  without  Will  1 " 

«  Not  with  me  ?     O  Arthur,  Arthur  ! " 

In  his  distress  he  spoke  the  words  as  if  the  boy  could 
hear  them  ;  but  it  was  just  as  well.  He  saw  the  pain 
in  the  bending  face,  the  reproachful  look  in  the  deep-set 
eyes ;  and  he  knew  what  the  words  must  have  been,  and 
was  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  knowledge;  for  Roland 
Bentley  was  not  one  to  be  easily  melted  to  such  warmth  of 
feeling.  The  past  few  months  had  worked  a  wondrous 
change  in  the  hard,  cold  man ;  but   even  so^   these  were 
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strange  words  for  him  to  use,  and  this  moved,  hurt  expression 
was  very  foreign  to  his  marble  face. 

But  Arthur  caught  it  with  a  smile,  and  laying  it  carefully 
away  in  the  treasure-house  where  his  happiest  memories 
were  stored,  kept  it  there  to  strengthen  him  when  he  should 
need  the  comfort  it  could  bring. 

"  I  'm  sorry  I  hurt  him,"  he  thought,  long  after,  as  he  lay 
quietly  reflecting  over  Roland's  manner ;  "  but  I  'm  glad  he 
loves  me  so.  I  '11  try  to  grow  so  self-forgetful  and  so  patient 
that  no  one  will  know  me  for  the  old  Arthur  Bentley." 

And  the  dark  eyes,  growing  day  by  day  almost  sadly 
gentle  and  patient,  glanced  up  toward  the  blue  sky  with  a 
trustful  look,  which  told  that  the  boy  was  learning  where 
he  might  find  strength  to  aid  him  in  the  long,  hard  struggle. 


tt 


CHAPTER  V. 


HE  THAT  LOVETH  FATHER  OR  MOTHER  MORE  THAN  ME  IS 

NOT  WORTHY  OF  ME." 


When  Will,  in  his  heat  and  indignation,  had  so  uncere- 
moniously left  the  Austins'  house,  Frank  had  sat  for  a  long 
time  in  the  parlour  where  his  friend  had  left  him,  thinking 
of  the  trouble  which  had  been  so  suddenly  brought  to  an 
issue.  The  two  alternatives  lay  before  him  as  clearly  as 
possible  !  he  must  play  the  game,  or  he  must  give  up,  for 
at  least  a  year,  his  mother,  his  home,  his  school,  and  all 
whom  he  loved  there;  exchanging  these  for  strange,  un- 
known faces,  and  the  ease  and  freedom  of  his  present  life, 
for  the  harsh,  strict  rule  of  St  Wilfrid's. 

But  there  was  no  hesitation  in  the  thoughtful  face  which 
looked  out  from  Ihe  -wmdo^  over  the  wide,  smooth  lawn« 
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with  its  bright  carpet  of  short,  new  grass,  and  the  blue  lake 
lying  at  its  foot,  plashing  its  miniature  waves  against  the 
shore  with  a  musical  ripple,  as  if  it  wanted  to  tell  how  glad 
it  was  to  be  freed  from  the  icy  chains  which  had  bound  it 
fast  through  all  the  cold,  wintry  days,  which  had  but  just 
given  place  to  the  clearer  skies  and  gentler  winds  of  the 
early  spring.  Overhead,  the  birds  were  beginning  to  twitter 
merrily,  although  the  branches  were  yet  bare ;  for  the  trees 
were  putting  out  their  soft  green  buds,  giving  promise  that 
ere  long  they  would  be  ready  to  shield  with  a  beautiful 
curtain  any  little  nestling  that  might  be  committed  to  their 
care. 

It  was  a  very  lovely  home  to  leave — lovely  without  and 
within.  Frank's  eyes  came  back  from  their  long  study  of 
the  scene  outside  the  window,  to  move  slowly  about  the 
familiar  objects  inside  the  room.  The  two  easy-chairs,  his 
father  and  mother's  especial  property ;  his  mother's  pretty 
basket,  with  its  trifling,  dainty  bits  of  work ;  his  own 
writing-table,  a  beautiful,  costly  thing,  which  he  had  taken 
a  fancy  to,  and  had  hesitated  to  ask  for  on  account  of  its 
costliness,  but  which  his  father  had  purchased,  simply  to 
please  him. 

Oh  !  there  were  a  hundred  things  there  to  make  his  heart 
ache ;  and  after  a  while  it  began  to  ache  so  hard,  that  he 
felt  that  this  giving  himself  up  to  his  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment would  never  do.  He  had  a  battle  to  fight,  and  he 
had  no  strength  to  waste  in  useless  regrets  and  repinings,  if 
he  would  fight  it  like  a  man.  Besides,  there  was  his  mother, 
all  this  time,  fretting  herself  for  him ;  he  must  go  and  com- 
fort her  if  he  could.  So,  caUing  up  his  brightest  looks,  he 
left  the  scene  of  his  last  interview  with  his  Mher,  and  went 
to  the  sitting-room,  where  he  had  left  her  two  hours  before. 

The  door  was  standing  ajar,  and  he  entered  without  dis- 
turbing Mrs  Austin,  who  had  fallen  into  a  doze  in  her  chair. 
She  was  sitting  just  as  he  had  left  her  with  her  head  laid 
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back  upon  the  cashi<Mi8 ;  bat  ber  fkee  was  floaliedy  and  die 
breathed  with  a  pecnUar,  oppieaBed  sort  d  aomidy  whidi 
startled  Frank  in  a  moment.  Without  waking  her,  he  left 
the  room,  and  went  to  find  his  father. 

"  Where  is  Mr  Austin  I"  he  asked  of  a  servant  whom  he 
met  in  the  halL 

''  In  his  room,  sir.     He  ib  going  ont  to  ride." 

Frank  sprang  np  the  stairs,  and  entered  his  fatfaer^s  room. 

''  Father ! "  he  said,  hurriedly. 

Mr  Austiu  turned  quickly  toward  him,  and  concluding 
from  his  eager  manner  that  he  was  about  to  broach  the 
Tcxed  subject  of  the  wager,  interrupted  him  at  once. 

''  I  will  not  hear  another  allusion  to  this  affidr,  Frank.  I 
have  told  you  the  ultimatuuL  If  you  conclude  to  obey  me, 
you  remain  at  home  ;  if  not,  you  go  to  St  Wilfrid's.  But  I 
shall  try  to  put  the  matter  as  far  as  possible  out  of  my 
mind  ;  and  I  forbid — I  peremptorily  forbid — ^your  adverting 
to  it  in  any  way  whatever,  unless  you  can  come  to  me  with 
an  apology,  and  a  promise  of  obedience.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  you  perfectly.  You  shall  be 
obeyed, ''  replied  Frank,  quietly.  "  But  it  was  not  of  this 
that  I  wished  to  speak  to  you.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to 
come  down  and  see  mother.    I  think  she  seems  unwelL*' 

"  Unwell  ? "  said  Mr  Austin,  quickly,  his  fears  roused  in 
a  moment.  '^She  was  much  oppressed,  and  restless  all 
night ;  but  I  thought  she  appeared  pretty  comfortable  this 
morning.     She  said  it  was  only  a  little  cold." 

"  I  know  she  said  so ;  and  perhaps  I  am  unnecessarily 
worried.     But  she  looks  as  if  she  ought  to  have  the  doctor.*' 

'*  I  '11  ride  over  to  Gray  don,  and  send  him  up  at  once. 
Where  is  your  mother  ?     In  the  sitting-room  1  *' 

"  Yes,  sir.'' 

"  Mr  Austin  found  his  wife  looking  quite  ill  enough  to 
justify  Frank's  fears.     She  had  thrown  off  the  drowsiness 
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which  had  overcome  her  a  few  moments  before,  but  her 
cheeks  were  burning  with  fever  ;  and,  as  he  leaned  over  her, 
he  caught  in  a  moment  the  curious  sound  in  her  respiration 
which  his  son  had  noticed.  Although  in  ordinarily  fair 
health,  Mrs  Austin  was  by  no  means  a  strong  woman ;  and 
her  husband  was  very  much  startled  by  her  appearance. 
She  had  seemed  a  little  pale  and  languid  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, but  now  she  was  evidently  really  ill. 

"  Why,  Nellie,  what  does  this  mean  ] "  he  said,  drawing 
a  chair  close  to  her  own,  and  taking  one  of  her  hot  hands 
in  his.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  were  feeling  so 
much  worse  ?  " 

^*  I  have  not  seen  you  since  breakfast,"  she  said,  with  a 
tone  of  reproach  in  her  voice. 

"  But  you  saw  Frank." 

**Yes;  but  Frank  was  in  trouble  already;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  forgot  myself  in  thinking  of  him.  But  one 
thing  you  must  tell  me,  Francis.  I  thought  I  heard  you 
say  to  Will  Seaton,  that  Frank  should  go  to  St  Wilfrid's  if 
he  did  not  play  this  game.     Did  you  say  so  1 " 

"  Tes,  I  said  so,  and  I  mean  to  hold  to  it.  But  don't  let 
that  worry  you,  for  the  boy  will  never  hold  out.  He  will 
end  in  obeying  my  wishes  rather  than  give  up  everything 
that  he  cares  for  in  life,  you  may  be  sure.  Don't  fret  about 
that ;  he  will  come  out  all  right.  We  must  expect  these 
fits  of  rebellion  in  a  boy  of  his  disposition.  He  will  come 
down  from  his  pedestal  before  long.  But  now  I  must  be 
off.  I  was  going  out  for  a  ride,  and  I  think  I  '11  just  go 
over  for  Dr  Buford  and  come  directly  back.  I  believe  you 
want  a  little  petting  and  coddling ;  that 's  all,  isn't  it ) " 
and  he  bent  over  her  chair,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  room  when  Frank  entered  it, 
and  she  looked  up  quickly  to  see  what  she  could  read  in  his 
face. 

<'  I  am  so  disappointed  that  you  are  ill,"  he  said  \  «xvil 
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ihe  duappQantment  was  all  tkit  she  eoald  dedpkr  in  hn 
ezprani»,  at  the  first  ^anee.  "  I  wanted  ao  nmdi  to  take 
j€n.  (frer  to  Drajton  to  see  Aitkor  trvdaj." 

**  Yea,  I  woold  hare  been  ^ad  to  go^*  abe  anaiwoed,  fist- 
leaslj. 

Then  she  tnmed  suddenly  npon  bim,  saying  "  I  don't 
care  a  pin  for  Arthnr,  nor  any  one  else  bnt  joo,  Frank ; 
aod  yon  need  oot  try  to  lead  my  thonghta  away  fenn  the 
one  miserable  centre  aroand  which  they  reyolTe,  and  to 
which  they  most  constantly  go  back,  whateTer  else  yoa 
talk  of ;  and  that  is  this  threat  of  yonr  father's^  Frank, 
Frank !  you  cannot  go  away  and  leave  yonr  mother  for  a 
year !  Only  two  days  more  to  see  yon — and  then — ^not  to 
look  at  yoa  again  for  twelve  long  months  !  Tell  me  that 
yoa  will  obey  your  father.  I  knew  from  the  first  how  it 
would  be  if  yon  persisted  in  your  refosal ;  and  now  it  has 
come  to  this  !     Frank,  I  do  beseech  yoa  to  yield." 

"  Mother,  dear,  don't  do  so,"  said  the  boy,  kneeling  down 
at  her  side,  and  putting  his  arms  about  her.  "  You  will 
make  yourself  ill.  If  it  were  anything  else,  I  would  consent ; 
but  here  I  must  not,  no  matter  how  severely  father  may  deal 
with  me." 

"  But  even  your  own  Bible  tells  you  to  obey  your  parents, 
and  to  love  them  ;  you  know  it  does,  my  darling  ; "  and  she 
looked  pleadingly  at  him,  and  almost  hopelessly,  too  j  as  if 
this  were  her  last  resource,  and  failing  in  that,  she  could  say 
no  more. 

"  I  do  know  it,  mother,"  he  said,  sadly.  "  My  Bible  does 
tell  me  to  love  and  obey  my  father  and  mother ;  but  it  says 
as  truly,  '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me,  is 
not  worthy  of  Me.'  O  mother  !  do  not  tempt  me,  for  I  love 
you  so ;  and  I  am  nothing  but  a  boy,  and  I  stand  all  alone.'* 

He  bent  his  head  upon  her  shoulder ;  and  she  could  feel 
the  strong,  hard  panting  of  his  chest  against  her  arm.  The 
knowledge  of  his  weakness  gave  her  one  gleam  of  hope  that 
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she  might  conquer  him  yet.     Drawing  him  still  closer  to  her, 
she  laid  her  cheek  to  his,  as  she  whispered — 

"  You  do  not  mean,  my  precious  boy,  my  only  one, — ^you 
do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  am  second  in  your  love  ? '' 

He  lifted  up  his  face,  and  looked  at  her,  with  such  a  long, 
such  a  desolate  look,  that  her  mother-heart  seemed  like  to 
break  beneath  it ;  and,  as  his  head  drooped  again,  she  cried 
out  tenderly — 

"  You  do  not  stand  alone,  my  darling !  Your  mother  is 
yours,  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength.  Don't  say  you 
are  alone ! " 

"  No,*'  he  said,  raising  himself,  with  a  resolute  look,  al- 
though his  face  was  white  and  trembling  still.  '^  I  will  not 
say  that  I  am  alone.  I  have  my  mother ;  and,  thank  Qod, 
I  have  a  Master  who  has  never  failed  me  yet.  *  When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through 
the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.'  '* 

She  watched  him  as  he  spoke,  and* saw  the  colour  come 
back  into  his  pale  cheek,  and  the  light  glow  and  brighten  in 
his  troubled  eyes,  and  she  knew  that  her  last  hope  was  gone. 
Yet  she  could  not  speak.  There  was  something  in  his  tone, 
and  in  the  tranquil  look  of  the  countenance  which  but  a  few 
moments  before  had  been  almost  wretched  in  its  expression, 
that  stilled  her ;  and  she  sat  silent,  thinking  of  those  last 
softly-spoken  words  with  a  half  wish  that  she  could  take  the 
comfort  of  them  home  to  her  own  aching  breast. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Dr  Buford  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
and  his  pleasant  voice  said — 

"  Well,  who  wants  me  here  ?  you,  my  lady  ?  I  can't  allow 
you  to  be  ill  just  now,  for  I  have  to  be  away  from  home  next 
week.     You  must  wait  until  I  come  back." 

'^  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  Mrs  Austin,"  he  added,  after 
a  few  moments'  conversation,  "  is  to  go  to  your  own  room, 
and  stay  there  for  a  few  days.  You  have  taken  a  heavy  cold 
and  the  surest  means  to  cure  it  is  the  simplest ;  namely,  to 
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go  to  bed.  Are  joa  good  for  m  three  dsys*  sleep  f  If  joa 
are,  pile  on  the  Uankets,  and  go  to  woik  at  it ;  and  joa  will 
wake  up  a  well  woman." 

But  when,  leaTing  Frank  with  his  mother^  Mr  Austin 
IbUowed  Dr  Bnf ord  to  the  door,  the  physlaaii  pat  on  a 
graTer  face. 

"I  am  afraid  of  congestion  of  the  longs,'*  he  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  Mr  Austin.  **  I  should  not  feel 
uneasy  if  it  were  not  that  she  has  been  a  good  deal  fatigued 
for  some  weeks  past  Tou  know  that  you  consulted  me  about 
her  a  month  ago." 

'^  Yes ;  but  she  seemed  to  have  r^ained  her  strength." 

"  Not  thoroughly,  by  any  means.  She  is  so  lively  that 
she  rarely  shows  how  she  really  feels,  if  she  is  not  welL  But 
the  great  difficulty  is,  that  she  appears  to  be  in  such  a  state 
of  nervous  excitement.  Has  anything  occurred  to  agitate 
her  1 '» 

**  Yes,  she  has  been  somewhat  annoyed  this  morning ;  but 
I  thought  I  left  her  quieted.  We  have  been  a  little  vexed, 
but  it  is  a  mere  nothing ;  it  will  all  blow  over  in  a  day  or 
two.     You  do  not  think  her  really  ill,  doctor  1 " 

"  No ;  not  really  ill  now,  but  threatened  with  serious  ill- 
ness. If  you  keep  her  very  quiet,  and  free  from  excitement, 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  severe  cold.  I 
leave  home  this  afternoon  to  attend  a  consultation,  two 
hundred  miles  from  here,  and  shall  not  return  for  a  week, 
unless  I  am  specially  needed.  Dr  Miller  will  attend  to  my 
patients  in  the  meantime.  I  will  ask  him  to  come  up  to  see 
Mrs  Austin  to-morrow." 

"  What  does  the  doctor  say,  father  1 "  asked  Frank,  when, 
having  gone  with  his  mother  to  her  room  to  leave  her  in  the 
care  of  her  maid,  he  went  down-stairs  again  to  meet  Mr 
Austin. 

**  He  says  that  it  is,  as  yet,  simply  a  serious  cold,  but  that 
it  may  develop  into  something  more  important  unless  we 
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take  the  utmost  care  of  her.  He  warned  me,  above  all,"  he 
added,  looking  fixedly  into  the  face  which  was  gazing  so 
earnestly  into  his  own,  "  to  keep  her  free  from  any  excite- 
ment. He  fears  that,  more  than  any  other,  thing,  in  her 
present  feverish  state.  She  must  be  kept  composed  and 
tranquil  You  may  judge  whether  you  can  do  anything  to 
help  her  in  her  need,  or  not." 

All  Frank  Austin's  soul  was  in  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  up 
at  his  father,  while  those  hard  words  were  uttered,  pleading 
for  that  for  which  his  lips  had  promised  that  they  would  not 
ask ;  but  "Mr  Austin  did  not  answer  the  unspoken  plea. 

"  Your  mother  is  in  your  hands,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  You  can  probably  cause  her,  or  save  her,  much  suflfering." 

With  the  words  on  his  lips  he  turned  away,  and  taking  up 
a  book,  sat  down  to  read. 

When  the  maid  had  had  sufficient  time  to  arrange  Mrs 
Austin  comfortably  in  bed,  Frank  went  up  to  her  room,  for 
he  felt  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  spare  from  her  now,  the 
time  was  growing  so  very,  very  short.  This  was  Saturday ; 
and,  on  Monday  morning,  he  would  need  to  leave  for  St 
Wilfrid's.  To  his  surprise,  his  mother  looked  up  with  a 
smile  as  he  came  into  the  room,  and  holding  out  her  hand, 
said — 

"  I  told  Nannette  to  hurry,  for  I  knew  that  you  would  be 
up  in  another  minute.  You  want  all  the  mother  you  can 
have  for  these  two  days,  don't  you,  my  boy  1  And,  Frank, 
I  mean  to  be  brave  about  this  thing,  now.  I  shall  speak  to 
your  father  once  more,  and  try  to  induce  him  to  listen  to 
me ;  but  if  he  will  not,  1  shall  not  pain  you  again  as  I  did 
this  morning.  You  must  not  expect  me,  dear " — and  here 
her  hoarse  voice  failed  a  little,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  great 
tears, — '*  you  must  not  expect  me  to  say  what  I  think  of  all 
this.  He  is  my  husband,  and  your  father,  my  son;  we 
must  both  remember  that.  But  I  will  not  add  a  finger's 
weight  to  your  burden,  for  you  will  have  the  worst  trial  to 
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bear.  I  lose  my  child,  but  you  lose  everything.  I  will  try 
to  make  it  just  as  easy  as  I  can  for  you,  my  darling.'' 

He  was  so  touched  by  the  change  which  had  come  over 
her,  by  her  brave  effort  to  control  herself  that  she  might 
comfort  him,  utterly  mistaken  and  misled  though  she  con- 
sidered him,  that  at  first  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 
But,  after  a  while,  as  he  leaned  on  her  pillow,  toying  with 
her  hair,  he  said — 

"  Mother,  dear,  if  it  is  any  comfort  to  you  to  know  it,  I 
shall  not  feel  that  I  lose  everything.  The  Master,  for  whose 
dear  sake  I  give  up  all  that  is  most  precious  to  me  here,  will 
go  with  me ;  and  He  will  help  me  to  endure  all  that  lies 
before  me.  I  only  wish  that  in  your  trouble,  yon  could 
lean  on  His  strong  arm,  and  know  how  firmly  and  how 
closely  it  will  hold  you." 

She  did  not  answer  him,  except  by  stroking  his  hand, 
which  lay  in  hers.  By  and  by  she  asked  him  to  bring  a 
book,  and  read  to  her. 

"  What  shall  it  be,  mother, — poetry  or  prose  1 " 

"  Anything  you  like,  dear.  So  that  it  is  your  voice,  I 
don't  much  care  whose  the  words  are.  What  is  that  volume 
you  laid  your  hand  on  1 " 

"  The  little  book  I  brought  you  from  Drayton  last  week, 
—'The  Shadow  of  the  Kock'" 

"  Oh  yes.  Well,  I  hav'nt  looked  at  it  yet.  Head  some- 
thing pretty  from  that,  if  there  is  anything  in  it  that  you 
fancy." 

He  read  the  sweet  old  hymn  from  which  the  book  takes 
its  title ;  then  another,  and  another ;  and  then  the  book  was 
laid  away ;  for,  what  with  those  soft  dreamy  touches  of  his 
light  hand  on  her  hair  and  forehead,  and  the  low,  soothing 
tones  of  his  voice,  the  weary  brain  had  ceased  to  take  note 
of  the  words  he  read,  and  she  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DECISION. 

The  recollection  of  Arthur's  troubled  face  had  haunted  Will 
Seaton  ever  since  he  left  him ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  re- 
lieved, when  he  arrived  at  Drayton  Hall  about  two  o'clock 
on  that  sweet  Sabbath  afternoon,  to  find  Arthur  lying  upon 
the  couch,  looking  as  peaceful  and  content  as  if  no  thought 
of  anxiety  had  ever  darkened  his  brow. 

Will  rode  over  to  Graydon  to  church  in  the  morning,  and, 
leaving  his  horse  in  the  village,  had  walked  up  the  hill  t'^ 
fulfil  his  promise  to  his  friend. 

"  What  about  Austin  1 "  asked  Arthur,  the  moment  he  had 
satisfied  the  boy's  inquiries  with  regard  to  himself. 

"  There  is  no  better  news,"  replied  Will,  with  a  very  sober 
face.  "  He  didn't  play  last  night,  of  course,  and  his  father 
won't  give  in  a  peg.  He  goes  to-morrow  morning ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  Mrs  Austin  is  sick." 

'*  Very  sick  ] "  asked  Arthur,  quickly. 

"  Frank  thinks  so,  but  I  don't  know  as  he 's  much  of  a 
judge.  He  is  always  in  a  worry  if  anything  is  the  matter 
with  his  mother,  and  just  now,  of  course,  he  'd  be  uneasy. 
I  never  was  so  sorry  for  a  fellow  in  my  life,  as  I  was  for  him 
last  night.  I  ran  in  to  see  him  for  a  minute,  for  I  left  him 
in  a  huff  in  the  morning,  and  I  didn't  know  but  he  'd  think 
I  was  mad  yet,  so  I  just  cut  over  to  tell  him  I  was  all  right 
again ;  and  it  did  seem  as  if  the  fellow's  heart  was  most 
broke.     I  declare  !  I  felt  so  bad  I  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

Arthur  glanced  up  from  the  quickly  moving  hands,  to  the 
grave,  earnest  face,  and  lay  watching  it  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  asked,  his  own  hands  moving  very  slowly — 

"  Will,  if  it  were  not  for  me,  should  you  go  to  St  Wil- 
frid's with  Austin  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Will,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
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And  then,  as  he  saw  the  colour  flush  oyer  Artliar's  face, 
and  die  slowly  oat  agam,  leaving  him  paler  than  before,  he 
thought  that  he  had  been  too  abrapt,  and  added,  with  a 
smile — 

"  But,  seeing  I  have  you" 

To  his  great  surprise,  Arthur  motioned  him  to  stop,  and 
spelled  out — 

"  Then  go.     Do  not  stay  for  me." 

Will  looked  at  him,  half  expecting  to  see  in  his  face  the 
old  expression  of  angry  jealousy,  with  which  in  months  gone 
by  Arthur  had  used  to  receive  any  attention  to  another, 
which,  in  his  eyes,  infringed  on  his  own  rights  as  Will's 
especial  friend;  but  there  was  no  such  look  there  now.  The 
eyes  seemed  darker  and  deeper  than  they  had  ever  seemed 
to  him  before ;  the  lips  looked  sad  and  grieved ;  bat  there 
was  nothing  like  jealousy  in  the  gentle,  patient  face. 

"  You  noble,  grand  old  chap  I  '*  Will  cried  out,  earnestly  ] 
and  then  he  lay  down  beside  him,  and  threw  his  arms  around 
him,  and  held  him  close. 

Oh,  this  talking  with  the  hands !  How  it  did  fail  them 
all  when  they  most  wanted  to  tell  what  was  in  their  heart 
of  hearts ! 

They  were  very  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Will 
lifted  his  head,  and  gazed  thoughtfully  at  his  friend.  After 
a  little,  he  said,  watching  him  the  while — 

"  Art,*!  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  could  stand  it,  but  I 
believe  you  can.  You  look  as  though  you  could.  You  look 
as  if, — as  if, — I  don't  know  how  to  say  it,  Art,  but  as  if 
something  inside  of  you  was  holding  you  up." 

The  boy  smiled  so  brightly  that,  for  the  moment,  the 
grieved,  sad  expression  seemed  to  lighten  into  almost  joyous 
gladness. 

"  The  something  is  not  inside,  it  is  without, — all  around 
and  about  me.  It  is  the  love,  Will,  which  has  been  '  hold- 
ing me  up'  through  all  these  long  months.     I  want  to  return 
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it ;  I  want  to  do  sometliing  which  will  show  to  every  one 
that  selfish,  jealous,  proud  Arthur  Bentley  has  not  been  un- 
touched by  the  tenderness  which  has  been  poured  out  upon 
him ;  I  want  to  give  them  back  a  little  of  the  self-forgetful- 
ness  which  has  been  showered  on  me ;  and  so  I  give  to  the 
one  who  needs  him  more  than  I  do,  my  best  and  dearest,  my 
very  heart's  delight.  And  God  will  see  it,  too.  Not  that 
I  mean  it  for  anything  like  a  return  for  His  infinite  mercy  to 
me ;  but  perhaps  He  '11  take  it,  as  He  takes  the  scent  of  the 
little  violets,  when  they  lift  their  heads,  and  send  up  to 
Him  their  sweet  perfume,  the  only  thank-oflfering  they  can 
make  for  the  refreshing  dews  with  which  His  hand  restores 
them." 

The  effort  of  saying  so  much  was  almost  too  great  for  him, 
and  he  lay  quiet,  and  looking  very  weary  for  some  time. 
But,  spite  of  the  weariness,  there  was  a  sweet  content  in  his 
face ;  and  Will,  sitting  beside  him,  utterly  unable  to  re- 
spond to  his  unexpected  words,  could  not  but  feel  sure  that 
he  was  happy. 

"  To-morrow  morning  it  must  be,"  Arthur  said  at  last 

*'  Yes,  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock  the  train 
leaves." 

"  Then  you  would  not  have  time  to  see  me  again.  We 
will  have  to  part  to-night."  And  a  great  gasp  struggled 
up  from  his  heaving  chest,  telling  how  hard  that  parting 
would  be. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  do  right  to  go  even  now,"  said 
Will.     "  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  too  much  for  you." 

**  No,  it  won't.  You  shall  see  how  well  I  stand  it.  I 
will  write  you  every  day,  and  report  myself.  Think  how 
much  time  that  will  while  away.  If  I  gain  as  I  have  done 
this  last  month,  I  shall  be  a  Goliath  by  the  time  you  get 
back.  You  shall  see  how  bravely  I  will  say  good-bye  to- 
night" 

*^  It  shan't  be  to-night ;  I  will  ride  over  in  the  morning. 
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Pather  has  a  horse  that  can  do  it  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  if 
I  put  him  at  it ;  and  he  shall  carry  me  up  here.'* 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  your  father  yet  1  '* 

'*  Yes,  I  sounded  him  this  morning.  He  laughed  at  me 
for  a  soft-hearted  flat ;  but  I  think  after  all  lie  rather  liked 
it,  for  he  asked  me  after  breakfast  if  I  didn't  want  my  allow- 
ance increased.  He's  awfully  provoked  with  Mr  Austin. 
He  went  up  there  last  night  to  try  to  talk  him  into  reason, 
but  my  lord  wouldn't  listen  to  him,  and  he  came  home  as 
mad  as  a  hornet." 

"And  he  will  not  object  to  your  going  to  St  Wilfrid's?  " 

"No ;  he  told  me  to  do  as  I  liked." 

"  Shall  you  speak  to  Dr  Drayton  to-night  1 " 

"Yes,  if  I  make  up  my  mind  to  go.  Father  told  ma 
to  tell  him  if  I  concluded  to  leave  Drayton.  But  do  you 
really  and  honestly  think,  Art,  that  you  can  spare  me  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  do ; "  and  he  looked  calmly  up  into  Will's  bend- 
ing face.  "  I  speak  the  honest  truth,  Will,  when  I  say  that 
I  want  you  to  go ;  that  I  am  glad  to  give  you  up  for  Austin's 
sake.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  go  down  to  the  Doctor  now  ; 
he  is  in  the  study." 

Dr  Drayton  was  not  a  little  surprised  when,  in  answer  to 
the  "  Come,"  with  which  he  had  responded  to  the  knock  on 
his  door,  Will  Seaton  entered  the  room ;  for  Will  was  by  no 
means  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  study.  But  he  had  come 
with  a  purpose  now,  the  Doctor  could  see  that  very  plainly ; 
and,  welcoming  him  kindly,  he  gave  him  a  chair,  and  asked 
if  he  could  do  anything  for  him. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Will,  bluntly.  "  It  isn't  worth 
while  to  sit  down.  I  came  in  to  tell  you  that  it  is  most 
likely  that  I  shall  leave  the  Hall." 

Dr  Drayton  looked  very  much  astonished,  but  he  said 
quietly — 

"  On  what  account  1     Is  your  father  dissatisfied  1 " 

'*  No,  sir ;  he  thiiiks  ^ovi  do  aa  well  for  me  as  any  one 
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could,  considering  the  stuff  you  have  to  work  on ;  but  I  'm 
thinking  of  going  to  St  Wilfrid's/' 

Even  then  the  true  state  of  the  case  did  not  present  itself 
to  the  Doctor's  slow  perceptions.  Perhaps  he  was  scarcely 
to  be  blamed  for  that,  for  except  the  glimpses  which  he  had 
caught  in  Arthur's  sick-room,  he  had  seen  but  little  of  the 
softer  side  of  William  Beaton's  character. 

"  We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  yon,"  he  said  somewhat  stiffly. 
"  Have  you  friends  there  ? " 

"  Nobody  that  I  care  for  now ;  but  Austin  will  be  there, 
and  it  *s  too  awfully  hard  on  him  to  let  him  go  alone." 

Still  the  truth  might  not  have  come  home  to  the  Doctor's 
mind,  but  just  at  that  instant  those  few  words  of  Arthur's, 
about  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  floated  before  Will's  eyes, 
and  made  Ins  voice  tremble  slightly.  That  little  quiver  told 
the  whole  story.  The  master  rose  from  his  seat ;  involun- 
tarily, as  he  approached  him,  the  boy  rose  also,  and  the  two 
stood  closer  together  than  they  had  ever  stood  in  their  lives 
before. 

'*  Seaton,"  said  the  Doctor's  grave  voice,  "  am  I  right  in 
supposing  that  you  are  leaving  Drayton  on  Austin's  ac- 
count 1 " 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  he 's  having  a  dreadfully  tough  time  of  it,  and 
I  can  smooth  the  way  a  bit  for  him,  I  know." 

"  And  what  does  Arthur  say  ? "  and  the  master  laid  his 
hand  very  gently  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  It  had  never 
rested  on  it  before,  and  somehow  Will  liked  to  feel  it 
there. 

**  He  says,  '  go.'     He  says 1  only  wish  I  could  tell  you 

what  he  said." 

The  next  moment  the  Doctor's  hand  was  flung  almost 
rudely  off,  and  the  boy  was  standing  in  the  window  with  his 
back  toward  the  room,  drumming  loudly  with  his  knuckles 
on  the  glass ;  for  there  was  something  rising  in  his  throat 
which  would  not  bo  swallowed  down  \  «»o  Via  t^^^^j^^^  ^^ 
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the  window  with  a  noise  qiiite  out  of  keeping  with  the  usual 
sombre  quiet  of  the  Doctor's  private  room,  until  he  obtained 
control  of  that  monster  within  him,  whose  attacks  he 
dreaded  more  than  those  of  any  mortal  foe  who  might  come 
upon  him  from  the  outside  world.  Then  he  turned  his  face 
half  defiantly  toward  Dr  Drayton,  prepared  to  meet  the 
reprimand  which  he  rather  wondered  not  to  have  heard  be- 
fore. 

But  there  was  neither  vexation  nor  reproof  in  the  face 
which  returned  his  gaze.  As  the  boy  stepped  out  from  the 
embrasure  of  the  window,  the  master  moved  forward  to  meet 
him,  his  gray  eyes  wondrously  soft  in  their  expression,  and 
his  furrowed  brow  less  drawn  than  Will  had  seen  it  in  many 
a  day. 

"  I  honour  yon,  Seaton,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hands, 
which  the  boy  grasped  readily ;  "  I  honour  both  you  and 
Arthur  with  all  my  heart.  Austin  has  many  true  and 
strong  friends  in  this  school,  but  I  doubt  if  there  be  one 
heart  so  full  of  womanly  tenderness  as  to  have  even 
thought  of  making  such  a  sacrifice  for  his  sake.  I  am 
glad  and  proud  that  Drayton  Hall  has  the  honour  of  send- 
ing to  St  Wilfrid's  a  scholar  who  will  do  her  such  credit." 

To  say  that  Will  was  astonished  by  this  unlooked-for 
speech  from  the  Doctor,  would  not  by  any  means  describe 
the  perfect  amazement  with  which,  for  the  moment,  it  actu- 
ally overwhelmed  him.  He  had  been,  for  years,  the  torment 
of  his  master's  life,  the  first  in  every  wild  frolic  and  scrape 
which  took  place  in  the  school ;  and  he  little  imagined  that 
the  apparently  preoccupied  Doctor  had  been  watching  him 
closely  through  these  past  months,  noting  carefully  how  the 
wit,  and  energy,  and  foresight,  which  had  once  been  ex- 
pended in  the  successful  carrying  out  of  mischief,  had  been 
brought  into  use  for  the  amusement  and  aid  of  his  helpless 
friend.  He  had  supposed  that  he  was  still  considered  the 
head  scapegrace  of  tine  &c\loo\,  ^xA\l<^  ^^s^  ^TCL<:^%t  bewildered 
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by  the  sudden  knowledge  of  the  change  in  the  Doctor's  feel- 
ings. He  did  not  in  the  least  know  how  to  answer  him,  and 
so,  as  usual,  took  refuge  in  a  joke. 

"I  didn't  come  to  ask  for  a  recommend,  sir,"  he  said, 
looking  up  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  which  was  not  all 
merriment ;  **  but  it  seems  I  got  my  lines  without  asking  for 
them.  But  really,  sir,"  he  added,  the  next  moment,  lifting 
his  face  frankly  to  the  master's,  "  I  'm  heartily  obliged  to 
you  ;  and  that 's  honest." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Dr  Drayton,  smiling. 

"  Now  I  must  say  good-night,  sir,  for  I  left  my  horse  in 
Gray  don,  and  I  have  to  walk  down." 

"  Why  do  you  not  remain  here  until  after  tea,  and  go  to 
church  with  us  this  evening  1  There  will  be  a  fine  moon  to- 
night, and  you  can  ride  over  as  well  after  church  as  before." 

"  Oh,  then  I  'd  have  to  face  all  the  fellows  with  a  secret 
to  keep.  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  the  world ;  in  fact  I  couldn't ; 
I  should  blurt  it  right  out  first  thing.  No,  thank  you,  sir  ; 
I  '11  be  oflf.  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  Austin  think  I  'd 
blazoned  the  thing  abroad ;  and  I  let  out  secrets  as  easy  as 
a  sieve  lets  out  water.  Qood-night,  sir.  If  we  go,  I  shall 
see  you  early  in  the  morning." 

*'  Qood-night,  my  son.  Gk)d's  blessing  will  go  with  you, 
I  am  sure." 

"  Drayton  for  ever !  "  said  Will,  as  he  ran  down  the  stairs, 
raising  his  shoulders  and  hugging  himself  together  with  a 
curious  motion,  quite  peculiar  to*  himself,  but  which  always 
betokened  the  most  complete  satisfaction.  ^*  That  old  Doctor 
does  come  out  once  in  a  while  in  away  that  is  quite  surprising. 
You  see  to  it.  Will  Seaton,  that  you  don't  disappoint  him." 

The  Sabbath  had  passed  very  quietly  with  Frank.  He 
had  spent  it  at  home,  in  his  mother's  room.  Mrs  Austin 
seemed  better  in  the  morning,  but  she  had  not  wished  to  rise, 
and  the  physician,  who  had  taken  Dr  Buford's  place  during 
his  absence,  had  strongly  advised  that  ifckft  ^\!lqvs\A.  ^jv^A^  Ns^ 
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the  lassitude,  at  wliich  she  half  langhed.  So  she  had  obeyed 
him  ;  and  all  day  long,  Frank  had  sat  at  her  bedside,  for  she 
had  asked  him  in  the  morning  to  remain  with  her  instead  of 
riding  oTer  to  Grajdon  to  church,  as  was  his  custom  in  the 
holidays. 

They  had  a  very  happy  day  together, — as  happy  as  was 
possible,  with  the  shadow  of  the  coming  parting  falling,  as 
it  most  fall,  on  eyerything.  Mrs  Anstin  talked  of  it  with 
almost  perfect  composure ;  thought  of  everything  Frank 
might  need,  going  so  far  from  home  ;  suggested  this  and 
that  plan  for  his  comfort  in  the  long  journey  ;  and  seemed  to 
forget  herself  entirely,  in  her  care  for  him.  And  when 
at  last  he  assured  her  that  every  arrangement  had  been  made 
for  his  convenience,  she  seemed  perfectly  content  to  lie  hold- 
ing his  hand,  speaking  but  little,  listening  to  his  voice,  as  he 
read  or  talked  to  her. 

Mr  Austin  was  in  the  room  much  of  the  time ;  his  man- 
ner towards  his  wife,  tenderness  and  sjrmpathy  itself,  but 
toward  Frank  never  unbending,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
from  the  cold  dignity  with  which  he  had  treated  him  ever 
since  their  interview  in  the  library  on  the  preceding  morning. 
There  had  not  been,  once  during  the  day,  any  allusion 
to  St  Wilfrid's,  or  the  point  in  dispute  between  them  ;  but 
Mr  Austin's  whole  bearing  was  so  rigidly  severe,  so  entirely 
different  from  his  usual  kind  and  indulgent  manner,  that 
Frank  could  not,  for  an  instant,  forget  that  he  was  -under  the 
ban  of  his  sternest  displeasure. 

Toward  evening  Mrs  Austin  grew  decidedly  worse,  but 
the  physician,  being  summoned  again,  said  that  this  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  feverishness,  attendant  on  the  heavy 
cold  she  had  taken,  and  assured  Mr  Austin  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm.  But  Frank  was  not  satisfied ;  and  most 
earnestly  did  he  wish  that  their  old  and  tried  friend,  Dr 
Buford,  were  at  home  to  care  for  her. 

His  mother  had  iaWen  \ii\.o  ^  \rcQvy.\A<^d  ^l^e^^^  and  he  was 
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sitting  near  her,  watching  her  restless  tossings  with  a  very 
anxious  face,  when  his  father  entered  the  room  again.  Mr 
Austin  stood  for  a  few  moments  beside  the  bed,  looking  at 
his  wife,  and  then  he  motioned  Frank  to  follow  him, 
and  leaving  the  room,  went  into  his  son's  apartment,  and 
shut  the  door  behind  them. 

^*  Frank,"  he  said,  "  I  have  one  question  to  ask  you  on  the 
hateful  subject,  the  mention  of  which  I  have  forbidden,  but 
circumstances  have  induced  me  to  speak  of  it  once  more. 
Is  it  possible  that  you  will  go  to  St  Wilfrid's  leaving  your 
mother  so  ill  ? " 

"Will  I  gol"  said  the  boy,  looking  eagerly  up  into 
his  father's  face,  with  eyes  half  hopeful  and  half  perplexed. 
"  Father,  are  you  mocking  me,  or  may  I  stay  with  her  ]  *  At 
least  until  she  is  better." 

"  You  must  answer  the  question  for  yourself,"  he  replied, 
coldly.  "  Just  as  soon  as  you  choose  to  humble  your  pride, 
and  promise  obedience  on  this  one  contested  point,  you  have 
my  full  permission — late  though  your  obedience  comes — to 
remain  at  home ;  but  you  must  decide  to-night.  Bemember 
what  your  decision  may  cost  your  mother." 

The  boy  stood  for  a  moment,  striving  to  curb  the  storm  of 
outraged,  indignant  feeling  within  him ;  but  it  broke  forth 
in  spite  of  him,  and  he  cried  out — 

**  It  is  cruel ;  oh,  it  is  too  cruel ! "  and  flung  himself 
upon  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face  upon  his  folded  arms. 

Mr  Austin  waited  for  the  storm  to  spend  itself ;  waited 
long — for  it  had  been  gathering  for  many  hours,  and 
once  let  loose,  it  would  not  easily  be  controlled ;  waited  too 
with  his  heart  aching  as  it  had  never  ached  before ;  for  the 
boy  bending  over  the  back  of  that  chair  with  averted  face, 
the  strong  hands  clasping  either  arm,  and  the  broad  shoulders 
quivering  with  pain,  was  his  only  child  ;  and  the  hard  spirit 
of  pride  within  him  was  all  that  held  him  back  from  obeying 
the  quick  impulse  to  take  him  in  his  arms  &ivd  ^Qxcl^-^^tX^csfiL^ 
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**  But  tiiat  pride  whispered,  *^  No,  he  most  yield  soon,  he 
is  BO  broken  now,**  and  held  him  with  a  rdentleas  hand. 

Waiting, — ^waiting  stin, — imtil  an  hoar  had  passed.  Then 
Frank  lifted  his  head. 

At  the  first  glance  at  the  colovrkss  face,  with  tfa«  hrowa 
hair  lying  damp  on  the  hig^  fi>r^ead,  and  the  lips  tremblii^ 
Tisibly,  Mr  Austin  thought  that  the  hard-fought  battle  was 
won.  He  made  a  quick  etep  forward,  bat  Frank  wared 
him  back. 

^'  Xo,  father,"  he  said,  diyining  from  ^Ir  Aostin's  hce 
the  error  he  had  made,  '*  you  are  mistaken.  I  haye 
been  very  near  shipwreck,  but  my  Captain  is  stronger  and 
wiser  than  I ;  and  He  has  steered  my  little  bark  out  of 
the^  shoals  and  ree£s,  and  floated  me  into  smooth  water  once 
more.  I  have  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  my  mother 
was  in  my  hands,  as  you  have  said ;  but  He  has  assured  me 
that  she  is  in  His  hands  ;  and  I  know  it  now." 

Mr  Austin  never  moved  his  eyes  from  his  son's  face 
while  the  low  but  firm  voice  was  speaking.  When  it  bad 
ceased,  he  turned  to  a  little  table  behind  him,  on  which, 
when  he  entered  the  room,  he  had  laid  a  small  book. 
He  lifted  the  book,  and  turned  again  toward  Frank.  He 
was  greatly  disappointed,  but  he  had  just  one  more  move  to 
make  in  this  encounter. 

"  I  had  but  little  hope  of  influencing  you,'*  he  said,  coldly, 
"  for  your  mother  told  me  last  night  with  bitter  tears 
that  you  had  asserted  to  her  very  face,  that,  even  for  love  of 
her,  you  would  not  concede  this  point.  There  is  the  money 
you  will  need  for  your  expenses,  and  a  letter  to  Cap- 
tain Morris,  introducing  you ; "  and  he  took  an  envelope, 
and  a  number  of  bank-notes  from  the  book  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  "I  suppose  you  know  that  the  train  leaves 
at  nine.  Give  William  such  orders  as  you  please  ;  I  choose 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  affair;"  and  turn- 
ing ftway,  he  walked  aVoYjly  ^cxo«.^  \.\i^  x^qysu 
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He  paused  at  the  threshold,  hoping  that  Frank  might 
speak  ;  but  he  did  not.  He  stood  just  as  he  had  left  him, 
having  toujched  neither  money  nor  letter,  not  having  heard 
apparently  any  but  the  first  sentence  of  his  last  utterance. 

"  He  can't  stand  that,"  said  Mr  Austin  to  himself.  "  He 
will  give  in  before  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  I'm 
certain  of  it." 


CHAPTEK  VIL 

off  for  ST  WILFRID'S. 


There  was  little  sleep  for  Frank  that  night.  The  memory 
of  those  words  rang  even  through  his  restless  dreams; 
for  although  he  felt  sure  that  his  mother  had  repeated  them 
to  his  father,  not  as  he  had  quoted  them,  but  as  he  had  him- 
self whispered  them  to  her,  they  had  burned  into  his 
very  soul,  and  he  could  not  forget  them  ;  for  the  lips  which 
had  uttered  them  with  such  cruelly  perverse  misunderstand- 
ing were  lips  that  were  accustomed  to  speak  to  him  only  in 
kindness  and  affection.  A  few  days  ago,  he  had  thought 
himself — had  known  himself — next  to  his  mother,  his  father's 
greatest  joy  ;  and  now  that  father  seemed  to  regard  him 
almost  with  hatred. 

But  with  the  morning  light,  things  looked  brighter.  He 
could  make  a  little  more  allowance  for  the  pride  and 
passion  which  had  obscured,  rather  than  quenched,  the  love 
for  which  he  longed  ;  and  he  felt  more  hopeful  for  his 
mother  too.  After  all,  her  illness  of  the  past  evening  might 
have  been  what  the  physician  had  called  it,  *'  a  temporary 
thing;"  for  whenever  he  had  stolen  out  into  the  hall  to 
listen  at  her  door  (and  the  times  had  been  many  through  the 
night),  everjrthing  had  been  stiU  iu  bet  ^ii'^^xVsxisoJt, 


Ikt  :  %kA  \dt  w€£t  dcm  to  btraMml,  4lrtfiMiiiwl  if  ptwialih 
to  nyi»%  Mr  JLsidn  to  te>^;r^<h  at  oaee  for  Dr  Bof <»dL 

^  Fa^iKT,'^  be  laid,  »  scmmi  as  lie  entered  the  ioob,  ^don't 
joa  tciiik  iiK<ber  k>oks  rerr  HI  tins  momiiig  f 

SLe  s^!:«tZKS  no  vorse  t}un  I  had  sopposed  she  voold  be,' 
replied  Mr  AuiitiiL  ^  Yoa  could  hazdlr  expect  her  to  gain 
Ukocb  in  the  present  state  of  affuis." 

^'  Do  joa  not  think  it  wooLd  be  well  to  send  a  tel^ram 
to  Dr  Bof ord  I "  asked  Frank,  tiying  hard  to  ^leak  steadily. 

*^  Yoor  mother  needs  bat  one  medicine,  and  that  it  seems 
she  cannot  hare,"  answered  Mr  Austin,  stem]/.  "  If  you 
chooae  to  persist  in  this  outrageous  trampling  underfoot  of 
all  law  and  authority,  don't  presume  to  dictate  to  me  as  welL 
I  think  I  know  how  to  care  for  your  mother  without  your 
advice.  At  least,  let  us  hope  so  under  the  circmnstances. 
Shall  I  give  you  a  piece  of  steak]" 

The  waiter  had  entered  the  room,  and  Mr  Austin's  severe 
manner  changed  at  once  to  one  of  indifference. 

The  very  thought  of  eating  almost  choked  the  boy  ;  but 
he  mode  a  point  of  taking  his  breakfast,  and  then  went  up 
to  his  mother's  room. 

Ho  had  but  a  few  short  minutes,  and  they  were  bravely 
Hpcnt — bravely  on  the  mother's  side ;  for  she  spoke  only 
tender,  hopeful  words,  as  she  gazed  into  the  young  face 
whoHO  presence  made  her  sick-room  so  bright — bravely  on 
the  part  of  the  son  who  was  leaving  her,  with  the  great 
dread  heavy  at  his  heart  that  she  would  lie  long  on  that 
sick-bod,  oven  if  he  were  not  hurriedly  summoned  back  to  it. 

Thou  the  laat  mom^ii\>  ^«^m^,  ^sA  ^\i^  \id<i  him  to  her  as 
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if  she  could  not,  would  not  let  him  go ;  and  he  whispered, 
lying  there  with  his  face  upon  her  neck — 

"  Mother,  darling,  I  leave  you  in  my  Master's  care,  'neath 
the  shadow  of  the  rock." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  smiled  through  her  tears,  say« 
ing— 

'^  I  almost  wish  I  could  find  it  too,  dear,  it  seems  such  a 
comfort  to  you ;  and  besides,  I  would  like  to  think  the  same 
shadow  covered  us  both." 

A  few  more  words,  and  he  tore  himself  away,  and  went 
down  the  stairs,  to  meet  his  father  at  the  foot. 

"  You  are  going  1 "  he  said.  "  Even  your  mother's  last 
kiss  has  not  moved  youl  You  still  persist  in  deserting 
her?" 

"Not  in  deserting  her,  father,  but  in  standing  by  my 
Master." 

"  Frank  Austin,  if  you  leave  this  house  this  morning,  you 
leave  it  with  my  curse  upon  you ;  for  a  rebellious  " 

He  cried  out,  and  flung  himself  upon  his  father ;  but  Mr 
Austin  shook  him  off. 

"  Let  us  have  no  scenes,"  he  said  stiffly. 

Frank  held  out  his  hand.  Mr  Austin  did  not  touch  it, 
but  turned  as  if  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

"  Father !  father  1  you  will  not  send  me  away  without  a 
word ! " 

"  I  do  not  send  you ;  you  go  6t  your  own  obstinate  will ; 
and  for  such  an  unfilial  fanatic  I  have  not  even  a  word." 

And  with  that  angry  retort  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  boy 
walked  slowly  across  the  hall  with  bent  head  and  drooping 
shoulders. 

"He  looked  like  an  old,  old  man,"  said  Mr  Austin  to 
himself,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs,  after  the  great  door  had 
closed  behind  his  son ;  and  a  shudder  ran  through  him  as 
he  spoke.  "  He  '11  surely  come  back  in  the  carriage.  He 
can  never  stand  it  in  the  world." 
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And  all  the  while  the  carriage  was  gone,  he  sat  in  the 
window  of  his  wife's  room,  watching  for  it,  ready  to  hasten 
down  to  welcome  back  the  rebel  with  heartiest  forgiveness. 
But  the  carriage  rolled  slowly  within  the  gates,  moved  up 
the  broad  avenue,  into  the  road  leading  to  the  stables ;  and 
as  he  turned,  he  saw  that  it  contained  only  the  coachman 
and  footman.  He  sat  still  in  the  window  until  he  saw  the 
footman  walking  up  the  road  toward  the  house.  Theu  he 
went  down,  and  met  him  in  the  hall. 

'*  You  did  not  wait  to  see  the  train  off,  John  1  *'  he  asked. 

'^  Yes,  sir.  And  Mr  Frank  bade  me  bring  back  his  dear- 
est love  to  you  and  Mrs  Austin,  sir,  and  he  'd  write  imme- 
diately. But  he  looked  dreadful  homesick,  sir,  as  the  cars 
went  off ;  he  did  indeed." 

Mr  Austin  turned  sharply  away,  went  into  the  library, 
and  locked  the  door  with  a  snap. 

Up-stairs  the  mother  lay,  crying  softly,  thinking  of  her 
boy.  She  had  begged  and  pleaded  for  him,  until  she  found 
that  prayers  and  pleadings  were  all  in  vain  ;  and  then  she 
had  set  herself  to  cheer  and  comfort  him.  Now  that  he  was 
gone,  her  tears  could  not  grieve  him ;  so  she  let  them  have 
their  way,  until  from  sheer  exhaustion  she  fell  asleep. 

"  Homesick  "  indeed  Frank  looked,  as  with  a  shriek  and 
a  whistle  the  train  dashed  out  of  the  Gray  don  depot,  and  he 
was  whirled  away  toward  St  Wilfrid's.  Combat  it  as  he 
might,  he  could  not  rid  his  mind  of  the  conviction  that  his 
mother  was  far  more  seriously  ill  than  his  father  supposed ; 
and  he  did  not  trust  the  physician's  assurances,  feeling  cer- 
tain that  he  was  himself  more  concerned  than  he  was  will- 
ing to  allow.  What  if  she  were  to  be  very  ill,  and  he 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  her!  What  if  she  should 
even  die  without  his  seeing  her  again  !  There  was  no  pic- 
ture too  dark  for  his  troubled  fancy  to  paint. 

But  sad  as  his  thoughts  were,  he  did  not  again  fall  into 
the  distressing,  almoa.t  ag;ou\zlu^  doubt  as  to  his  duty  which 
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had  beset  liim  the  night  before,  when  the  Tempter  had 
assailed  him  fiercely  with  whisperings  that,  if  he  left  his 
mother  now,  she  might  die  unrepentant  and  unforgiven ; 
when,  if  he  would  but  yield,  even  under  protest,  he  might 
remain  with  her,  and  strive  to  lead  her  on  to  rest  and  peace 
in  Him  whose  service  was  so  great  a  joy  to  himself. 

That  was  all  over.  The  Master  who  had  promised  that 
"  the  pure  in  heart  should  see  God  "  had  given  to  His  child 
the  clear  shining  of  His  face,  to  guide  him  through  his  per- 
plexing path;  and  grieved  and  wounded  though  the  young 
ace  was,  as  it  gazed  out  on  the  swiftly  passing  scenes  before 
him,  there  was  no  doubt  nor  wavering  in  it  now. 

"  This  seat  engaged,  sir  1 "  asked  a  familiar  voice,  close  at 
his  elbow ;  and  he  turned  with  a  start  to  look  up  at  the 
speaker. 

"  Why,  Wm  Seaton  1 " 

He  had  bidden  him  good-bye  the  night  before,  Will  hav- 
ing run  in  to  see  him  on  his  way  home  from  Drayton ;  and 
not  a  word  had  then  been  spoken  of  any  intended  journey. 

"What  brings  you  herel'*  he  asked,  after  a  pause  of 
complete  surprise.  *'  I  thought  you  safe  at  the  Hall  long 
ago." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  off  on  a  spree.  Hav'nt  had  one  this  ever  so 
long,  and  I  couldn't  stand  it  another  minute.  I  've  played 
good  boy  so  long  I  'm  'most  choked,  and  I  had  to  come  off 
for  a  free  breath." 

"  Who  is  with  you  ? "  asked  Frank,  presuming  that  Will 
was  of  course  one  of  a  party. 

"  Frank  Austin.  Here,  suppose  you  move  up,  and  make 
room  for  my  traps  ;  big  bag,  little  bag,  and  bouncing  Bill ; " 
and  thrusting  the  articles  into  the  seat  as  he  mentioned 
them,  he  flung  himself  down,  last  in  the  list,  beside  Frank, 
and  looked  into  his  face  with  eyes  dancing  with  mischief. 

If  it  had  been  any  one  else  in  this  world,  but  just  rough, 
generous,  soft-hearted  Seaton,  the  thought  would  never  have 
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entered  Frank's  mind;  but  now  he  caught  Will's  hand, 
whispering  hurriedly — 

"  Seaton,  do  you  mean  —  is  it  possible"  — 

'^  There,  there ;  quiet,  old  boy.  Bemember  we're  in  the 
cars,  and  lots  of  folks  looking  on;"  and  he  patted  and 
stroked  the  face  which  had  hidden  itself  on  his  shoulder; 
and  then  when  he  found  that  poor  Frank  was  quite  too  &r 
gone  to  care  what  any  stranger  thought  of  him,  opened  a 
newspaper,  and  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  the  contents  of 
the  inside  columns,  sheltered  him  very  efifectually  from  all 
inquisitive  glances. 

**  Seaton,  how  can  I  begin  to  thank  you  1  ^  Frank  said  at 
last.  '^  It  is  such  a  sacrifice  to  make ;  and  simply  for  my 
comfort.  No  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
but  you.  And  Arthur,  what  wlQ  he  say  ?  Does  he  know 
itr' 

''Of  course  he  does.  I  couldn't  have  come  if  he  hadn't 
been  willing,  you  know  ;  but  he  sent  me  oflT,  almost  pushed 
me  out  of  doors,  in  fact." 

"  Dear  fellow,  said  Austin,  softly,  "  and  he  leans  on  yon 
so.'' 

"  Yes,  he  does ;  but  Churchill  is  there,  and  the  Professor 
gets  along  with  him  first-rate  now.  After  aU,  it  won't  be 
long  till  the  summer  vacation.  But  I  tell  you,  Frank,  he 
did  behave  grandly  about  it ;  he  insisted  almost  from  the 
first  that  I  should  come ;  though  he  does  hang  on  to  me  like 
a  crab,  you  know." 

"  And  I  was  feeling  so  deserted  and  alone,"  said  Frank, 
"  when  I  had  such  friends  to  stand  by  me.  I  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed  of  myself" 

"  Oh,  don't  fret  yourself  about  such  nonsense  as  that,"  said 
Will,  cheerily.  "  I  should  think  you'd  had  enough  to  make 
you  feel  grumpy,  I'm  sure.     How  tired  you  do  look,  man.** 

**  I  didn't  sleep  very  much  last  night,"  replied  Frank,  apo- 
Jo^tically. 
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"  Then  curl  yourself  up  in  the  comer,  and  go  to  sleep 
now.  Here,  let  me  fix  you,"  and  doubling  up  a  heavy  shawl, 
he  threw  it  over  the  corner  of  the  seat,  making  a  comfort- 
able pillow  for  his  head. 

"  There,  lie  down  on  that,  and  nap  it,  while  I  scribble  a 
line  to  Churchill  and  the  rest  of  the  chaps,  explaining 
matters  a  little." 

"  Don't  tell  them  more  than  you  can  help,"  said  Frank, 
his  face  flushing  painfully.  "  Remember  it  is  my  father, 
and  I  love  him  dearly." 

''You  dol"  exclaimed  Will  "Well,"  and  his  voice 
softened  as  he  looked  at  him,  "  you  are  a  curious  case ;  but 
I  '11  remember  I  'm  treading  on  egg-shells." 

"Give  my  love  to  them  all,  with  a  double  share  for 
Arthur." 

"  Yes.  Now  shut  up,  and  go  to  sleep,  or  the  next  thing 
I  know  you  '11  be  going  crazy ;  and  I  haVnt  the  slightest 
notion  how  to  take  care  of  a  lunatic."  * 

"  Good-night,  old  nurse,"  apd  with  the  first  laugh  which 
had  brightened  his  face  in  the  past  three  days,  Frank  nestled 
down  into  his  cosy  corner. 

"Good-night,  sonny,  and  happy  dreams  to  you,"  said  the 
nurse. 

Taking  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  write  his 
letter  in  a  note-book  on  his  knee  : — 

"CHURCHILL,   BRONSON,   AND  MORRISON. 

"  Dear  old  Chaps, — Didn't  you  open  your  eyes,  though, 
when  you  got  up  to  the  Hall  this  morning,  and  found  that 
Frank  and  I  were  off  to  St  Wilfrid's  1  Churchill  had  an 
inkling  of  it ;  but  I  can  just  imagine  sober,  sedate  Bronson 
standing  listening  to  the  abominable  story,  with  his  face 
getting  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  but  saying  never  a  word; 
while  Tom  Morrison  stands  beside  him  chafing  and  splut- 
tering, till  at  last  he  boils  over  like  an  overchax^^^  V^*^- 
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kettle,  calling  old  Austin  the  tyrannical,  pig-headed oh, 

but  I  must  hold  in ;  for  poor  Frank  is  as  tender  of  his 
father  as  if  he  was  an  angel  of  goodness  instead  of  the  hate- 
ful  Pshaw,  I  wish  I  hadn't  promised  Frank  to  keep  still 

about  him  ;  but  I  have,  so  I  must  shut  up.  Never  mind, 
Ned  and  Tom  will  let  him  have  it,  hot  and  heavy,  I  'U  bet 
Go  ahead,  fellows,  and  give  it  to  him ;  it  will  relieve  my 
mind  a  little  to  know  that  you  are  airing  yours.  But  I  don't 
know  either" 

For  at  this  point  in  his  letter  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  tired  face  upon  the  impromptu  cushion  ;  and  he  did  not 
want  to  add  a  straw's  weight  to  its  pain. 

"  Perhaps  we  'd  better  all  keep  still  j  for  if  there  's  much 
of  a  blow-out,  Frank  may  get  wind  of  it ;  and  I  wouldn't 
hurt  him  any  deeper  for  a  kingdom.  But  whatever  you  do 
fellows,  look  after  Art.  Give  him  no  end  of  petting,  for  he 
likes  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  try  to  make  him  have  a  jolly 
time,  for  he  has  acted  A.  No.  1,  in  this  business.  He  was 
just  splendid.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  a  fellow  that 's  all  worn 
out  with  such  agony  as  that  chap  has  had  to  bear,  isn  't  often 
up  to  behaving  as  he  has  done.  The  truth  is,  we're  only 
beginning  to  get  at  what 's  in  that  boy,  and  he 's  coining  out 
a  regular  brick  I  don't  know  but  you  think  its  kind  of 
cheeky  for  me  to  be  talking  to  you  all  about  looking  after 
him ;  but  I  'm  homesick  already  after  the  old  chap,  and  I  do 
so  want  that  he  should  have  as  good  a  time  as  he  can. 

**  Now  I  must  stop  ;  for  I  want  to  write  a  line  to  Art  him- 
self, and  I  'm  getting  joggled  half  to  death.  I  find  one  gets 
shaky  in  the  knees  writing  on  a  rail.  (That 's  a  pun.  I 
thought  I'd  better  point  it  out.)  Frank  sends  lots  of  love 
to  everybody.  He 's  lying  beside  me,  fast  asleep  ;  looking 
as  thoroughly  used  up  as  anybody  well  can.  Poor  fellow 
he 's  been  through  the  wars,  I  tell  you ;  and  he  shows  it  in 
his  face.  I  promise  you  I  felt  well  paid  for  leaving  Drayton 
with  the  very  firat  \ooW^  ^^'^^  xev^  when  he  took  in  what  I 
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was  here  for.  He  just  looked  as  if  he'dlike  to well,  that 's 

enough.  At  any  rate,  I  'm  glad  I  'm  here.  Love  to  every- 
body, old  Doctor  and  all.  We  '11  write  right  off,  as  soon  as 
we  get  there. — ^Faithfully,  Will." 

The  iron  horse,  rattling  swiftly  on  its  noisy  way  over  hills, 
and  through  lovely  valleys ;  beside  quiet  lakes,  and  noble 
rivers ;  through  sunshine  and  cloud,  and  pelting  storm,  heed- 
less of  all,  made  but  short  work  of  the  hundreds  of  miles 
which  lay  between  the  boys'  home  and  their  destination; 
landing  them  early  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  in  the  midst 
of  a  pouring  rain,  at  the  depot  in  Quebec,  from  whence  they 
were  to  reach  St  Wilfrid's  by  stage-coach. 

During  the  latter  part  of  their  journey  they  had  made  two 
or  three  acquaintances,  boys  who,  like  themselves,  were 
bound  for  the  Canadian  school ;  and  quite  a  merry  party 
filled  the  stage-coach,  making  the  heavy  air  of  the  rainy 
afternoon  echo  with  their  laughter  and  fun. 

**  There 's  the  old  prison-house  !  "  shouted  one  of  the  tra- 
vellers, as  a  large  red  brick  building  loomed  out  through 
the  heavy  mist ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  stage  had  de- 
posited its  load  at  the  door. 

"  O  Will,  isn't  it  a  dreaty-looking  place  1 "  said  Frank, 
glancing  up  at  the  straight  wall  of  brick  before  him. 

**  Yes,  but  it  looks  better  in  the  sunshine ;  and  it 's  pretty 
decent  inside.     Come  in." 

A  tall  man,  with  a  military  air,  and  with  epaulettes  on 
his  shoulders,  met  them  on  the  threshold. 

"  Will  you  welcome  back  a  troublesome  scholar.  Captain 
Morris  1 "  and  Seaton  held  out  his  hand  a  little  shyly,  for 
him  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  not  proved  a  very  shining 
light  when  at  St  Wilfrid's. 

"  Ah  I  William  Seaton,  if  I  am  not  mistaken."  And 
Captain  Morris  took  the  outstretched  hand,  rather  coldly, 
and  glanced  inquiringly  toward  Frank* 
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"  My  friend,  Frank  Austin,  sir." 

"Austin?  Frank  Austin]  If  I  have  not  misread  the 
name,  there  is  a  telegram  awaiting  you  in  the  ofGlce.  Let 
me  see  !  It  may  be  of  importance ; "  and"  he  entered  a  door 
close  beside  them,  over  which  the  word  *' Office'*  was 
printed  in  large  black  letters. 

"  Steady,  old  fellow ;  don't  give  up  now.  Maybe  your 
mother  is  better,  and  your  father  has  thought  he  'd  let  you 
know  it  as  soon  as  he  could,"  and  Will  threw  his  arm  over 
Frank's  shoulder  j  but  the  startled  face  which  had  turned 
toward  him  with  such  an  imploring  look  did  not  seem  to 
catch  a  ray  of  hope  from  his  words. 

As  Captain  Morris  reached  the  door  again,  the  boy 
sprang  forward,  and  almost  snatched  the  paper  from  his 
hands.     He  tore  it  open,  looked  at  it,  and  handed  it  to  WilL 

"  Come  home  directly.     Mother  very  low. 

"  BUFORD." 

The  words  danced  in  a  mist  before  Will's  eyes,  and  his 
head  swam  with  a  sick,  dizzy  sensation.  But  a  hard  con- 
strained voice  close  beside  him  was  speaking,  and  with  an 
effort  he  controlled  himself,  and  listened  eagerly  for  the  reply. 

"I  must  return  instantly.  My  mother  is  dying.  How 
soon  can  I  leave  here  ?'* 

"  There  is  no  train  until  the  morning,  or  rather  none  that 
you  can  reach  in  time,  that  will  make  the  necessary  con- 
nections. The  through  trains  from  Quebec  leave  at  nine, 
and  it  is  now  seven.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  my  lad,  but 
nothing  can  be  done  as  yet." 

"A  whole  night  to  wait !" 

The  boy  turned  away,  and  stood  with  his  face  to  the 
wall,  rigid  as  a  stone.  Will  laid  his  hand  upon  him, 'whis- 
pering all  the  tender  words  he  could  think  of,  but  he  did 
not  notice  him. 

*'  Take  him  into  Vike  o?^(i^,  «jsA  Xa^-^^  him  there,"  said 
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Captain  Morris.  "  He  shall  not  be  disturbed,  and  he  will 
be  better  alone  just  now." 

"Come  in  here  where  we  can  be  alone,  Austin,"  whis- 
pered Will. 

Yielding  at  last  to  the  pressure  of  his  arm,  Frank  let  him 
lead  him  into  the  little  room,  and  Will  left  him  with  his 
great  sorrow,  and  went  out  to  make  everything  sure  for 
reaching  Quebec  in  time  for  the  morning  train. 

The  dull  evening  had  darkened  into  darkest  night,  and 
Frank  was  still  pacing  with  rapid,  restless  feet  up  and  down 
the  floor  of  the  room  to  which  Mrs  Captain  Morris  had  led 
the  two  young  strangers  shortly  after  their  arrival.  Will 
had  thrown  himself  down  upon  the  outside  of  the  bed,  for 
he  was  very  tired,  and  lay  watching  his  friend  anxiously. 

"  Frank,"  he  said  after  a  while,  "  do  lie  down  !  You  will 
be  so  worn  out  that  you  won't  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
your  mother  when  you  get  there." 

"She  will  not  need  me,"  said  Frank,  hopelessly.  " That 
telegram  was  sent  early  this  morning,  and  she  was  dying 
then." 

"You  don't  know  that,"  replied  Seaton,  bluntly.  "It 
says  that  she  is  very  low,  but  there  isn't  a  word  in  it  about 
dying.  Lie  down,  Frank,  like  a  good  fellow.  I  'd  like  to 
take  a  nap,  and  I  can't  while  you  tramp  up  and  down  the 
floor.     Do  come  to  bed  !" 

He  came  at  that,  and  laid  down  so  quietly  that  Will 
soon  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  himself  dropped  off 
into  a  doze,  only  to  be  roused  by  Frank's  jumping  from  the 
bed  with  a  spring. 

"  0  Austin,  do  lie  still !  You  won't  be  worth  a  rag  in 
the  morning." 

"  I  can  t  help  it,"  said  Frank,  turning  almost  fiercely  upon 
him.  "  Seaton,  Seaton  !"  his  voice  changing  to  one  of 
weakest  need,  "  can't  you  help  me  ?  I  'm  afraid  I  hate  my 
father  I" 
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In  an  instant^  Will  was  standing  at  his  side,  the  distress  in 
his  friend's  face  almost  mirrored  in  his  own ;  but  what  could 
he  do  ?  His  quick  appreciation  showed  him  at  once  where 
the  trouble  lay ;  that  the  sensitive  heart  was  shrinking  back 
in  terror  from  the  temptation  which  it  saw,  bat  felt  that  it 
had  not  the  strength  to  resist  His  own  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still. 

"Why,  Frank  I"  he  whispered;  "are  you  80  afraid  of 
sin  as  that  V* 

"  Kneel  down  !  kneel  down  !  ask  for  help  for  me^"  said 
Frank's  entreating  voice. 

Almost  involuntarily  Will  knelt  down.  He  had  never 
prayed  in  his  life,  and  his  lips  could  only  tremble  exceed- 
ingly ;  no  sound  came  from  them. 

"Don't  wait!     O  Will,  Will!" 

Then  it  broke  forth  in  a  full  gushing  tide, — such  a  prayer 
as  God's  ear  hears  only  when  men  in  utter  helplessness 
throw  themselves  upon  His  grand  strength.  Deep,  full,  and 
strong,  the  waves  rolled  up  until  they  touched  the  very 
throne  of  God,  and  rolled  gently  down  again — "  aud  there 
was  a  great  calm." 

The  room  was  solemnly  still,  as  the  two  boys  knelt  side 
by  side,  with  their  heads  bent  upon  the  bed.  By  and  by 
Will  said,  as  they  rose  from  their  knees — 

"  Frank,  I  never  prayed  in  my  life  before,  but,  God  help- 
ing me,  this  first  prayer  shall  not  be  the  last." 

Austin  was  looking  at  him  with  a  softened,  quiet  face. 

"  Thank  God  for  that !"  he  said.  "  The  greatest  bless- 
ing I  can  ask  for  you  is,  that  all  your  prayers  may  be  an- 
swered as  the  first  has  been." 
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The  knowledge  that  Frank  was  actually  on  his  way  to  St 
Wilfrid's  had  struck  Mr  Austin  with  a  pang,  the  depth  and 
pain  of  which  he  would  not  have  owned,  even  to  himself. 
Knowing  the  boy's  devotion  to  his  mother,  and  failing  en- 
tirely to  appreciate  the  power  of  that  still  deeper  love  which 
controlled  the  life  of  his  son,  he  had  not  once  doubted  but 
that  Frank  would  finally  succumb. 

If  he  had  supposed  it  possible  that  he  would  persist  in 
his  resolution,  he  would,  for  his  wife's  sake,  perhaps  (if  he 
would  but  confess  it)  for  his  own,  have  made  some  excuse 
for  abating  his  demands ;  but  he  had  felt  confident  of  a 
final  victory,  and  on  this  confidence  he  had  staked  the 
issue.  It  had  resulted  exactly  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
and  he  was  not  only  bitterly  disappointed,  but  grieved  be- 
yond expression  by  his  own  deed.  He  had  driven  from  his 
home  his  only  child,  and  that  child's  mother  lay  in  the  room 
above  him,  struggling  with  disease,  struggling  on  the  losing 
side,  perhaps,  — at  least  so  Frank  had  thought. 

He  had  considered  Frank  quite  mistaken  in  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  his  mother ;  unnecessasily  worried  and 
anxious ;  but  now  he  began  to  wonder  within  himself 
whether  the  boy  might  not  have  been  the  better  judge.  He 
might  not,  in  his  desire  to  believe  the  cheerful  assurances  of 
the  physician,  have  seen  things  as  they  really  were ;  besides, 
his  mind  had  been  so  entirely  engrossed  in  his  controversy 
with  his  son,  that  no  other  topic  of  thought  had  held 
place  there  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  during 
these  three  past  days  ;  what  if  he  had  been  culpably 
neglectful  1 

He  rose  from  the  chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting 
while  these  unhappy  reflections  chased  each  other  throu.^ 
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}ai  mind,  and  mored  tovaids  the  docv;  detcmiiiied  to  gc 
iq>  to  Ids  wife's  room  and  sitisff  hhiMrlf  with  legaid  to  her. 
Bat  he  paused  on  the  threshold.  How  could  he  meet  ha\ 
He  had  so  positiTel j  aasiired  her  that  the  would  not  reallj 
be  («rted  from  ho*  son, — tiiat  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  carry  out  his  determination, — and  now  he  wras  gone^ 
beyond  reodL  He  fairl j  groaned  as  he  went  hsA  slow]} 
and  irresolntelj  into  the  libiaij.  If  the  choice  had  been 
offered  him,  eren  then,  he  would  ha^e  giren  up  all  his 
wealth  if ,  bj  so  doing,  he  could  hare  called  his  son  honu 
again. 

But  the  morning  was  passing  away ;  he  must  go  and  see 
his  wife,  whatever  the  consequences  mi^t  be ;  so,  summon- 
ing up  his  courage,  he  went  heavily  up  the  stairs,  and 
entered  the  sick-room. 

Mrs  Austin  was  lying  with  her  eyes  half-dosed,  hei 
cheeks  crimsoned  with  fever,  and  her  hands  moving  inces- 
santly to  and  fro  over  the  counterpane.  Her  maid  was 
sitting  near  her,  watching  her  with  a  very  anxious  face, 
She  rose  immediately  as  the  gentleman  came  into  the 
room ;  but  Mrs  Austin  did  not  notice  his  entrance  in  anj 
way. 

"  I  'm  so  glad  you  came  up,  sir,"  whispered  the  woman, 
with  an  uneasy  glance  toward  the  bed.  **  I  went  down  foi 
you  a  while  ago,  but  John  told  me  you  was  locked  in  the 
library,  and  I  didn't  like  to  disturb  you.  I  'm  afraid  she  h 
getting  very  bad,  sir." 

"  Has  she  complained  much  V^ 

"  No,  sir.  She  kept  up  very  bright  until  Mr  Frani 
went,  and  then  she  just  lay  and  cried  for  a  long  time  aftei 
you  'd  gone  down  stairs.  But,  after  a  while,  she  began  tc 
make  such  a  curious  breathing,  that  I  asked  her  would  she 
be  lifted  a  little.  She  shook  her  head,  and  has  laid  this 
way  ever  since,  only  making  this  queer  noise,  like  as  if  hei 
breath  came  thro\xg\i  Et^d." 
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Mr  Austin  leaned  over  the  bed,  and  spoke  his  wife's  name 
in  a  tone  which  made  the  waiting-woman  turn  aside,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  NeUie,  Nellie,  dear." 

-She  opened  her  heavy  eyes,  and  looked  at  him. 

"  How  long  you  were  away,*'  she  said,  with  a  hoarse 
rattle  in  her  voice,  which,  as  the  maid  had  said,  had  a  steelly 
sound  most  painful  to  hear. 

"  I  am  very  sick,  Francis." 

"  I  see  you  are,  dear,"  he  said.  "  You  are  much  worse 
since  the  early  morning." 

"  Yes ;  it  was  too  much  for  me.  Perhaps  I  was  even 
then  more  ill  than  we  thought.  If — if  I  should  be  very  ill 
indeed,  how  soon  could  Frank  reach  home  1 " 

"  Oh,  my  darling !  you  are  not  so  sick  as  that.    You  must 
not  be  frightened,  Nellie,"  and  he  tried  to  smile  and  look 
very  hopeful,  while  all  the  time  an  awful  fear  was  filling  his 
own  heart  to  suffocation. 
.    "  How  long  ] "  she  said,  ignoring  his  last  words. 

"  He  will  reach  St  Wilfrid's  to-morrow  night,  and  if  he 
returns  at  once  may  be  here  on  Thursday.  But,  Nellie, 
you  are  unnecessarily  alarmed  about  yourself.  This  is  only 
a  hard  and  painful  cold ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  that." 

But  her  eyes  had  read  his  face,  in  all  its  varying  moods 
and  changes  too  long  to  be  deceived  now.  His  lips  might 
apeak  carelessly ;  but  she  knew  that  he  would  give  worlds, 
if  it  were  in  his  power,  to  undo  what  he  had  done. 

"Here  is  the  doctor  now,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  from  the 
■window,  to  Mr  Austin's  great  relief. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Dr  Miller,  a  little  later, 
as  Mr  Austin  left  the  room  with  him,  "  that  your  wife  has 
taken  a  very  sudden  change  for  the  worse.  I  should  advise 
you  to  send  at  once  for  Dr  Buford." 

"  Then  you  think  her  dangerously  ill  1 " 

**  No,  scarcely  that,  as  yet.     But  Dr  Buford  is  "^o^i:  ^^''^w 
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physician,  and  you  will  feel  more  comfortable  to  have  iier 
in  his  care.  She  is  this  morning  in  a  state  of  nervous 
prostration,  which  tells  very  much  against  her;  and  as 
Dr  Buford  knows  her  constitution,  he  will  probably  be 
better  able  to  understand  this  phase  of  her  trouble  than 
I.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  riddle  to  me,  unless  she  has  been 
labouring  under  an  excessive  mental  strain." 

"  I  will  telegraph  immediately  for  Dr  Buford,"  said  Mr 
Austin,  without  replying  to  the  physician's  inquiring  look. 

"  Very  welL     I  will  call  in  again  later  in  the  day.*' 

The  telegram  to  Dr  Buford  was  written  out,  and  Mr 
Austin's  hand  still  dallied  with  his  pen.  Should  he  send 
one  to  Frank  as  well  ? 

No,  he  would  not.  That  would  be  as  much  as  confessing 
himself  in  the  wrong;  and  confessing  also  to  himself  that 
his  wife  was  very  ill.  He  would  wait  a  little  and  see.  This 
strange  physician  knew  but  little  of  Mrs  Austin ;  it  could 
not,  it  should  not,  be  that  she  was  in  any  danger.  By  the 
morning  Dr  Buford  would  be  with  them,  and  he,  no  doubt, 
would  put  all  these  fears  to  flight.  At  any  rate,  he  would 
wait. 

The  long  day,  and  the  still  longer  night,  passed  slowly 
away ;  and  as  the  first  faint  streaks  of  gray  began  to  tinge  the 
eastern  sky,  Mr  Austin  was  roused  from  the  light  sleep  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  on  the  lounge,  by  a  touch  on  his  arm. 

"  There 's  some  one  driving  up  the  avenue,  sir ;  I  think 
it 's  Dr  Buford,"  whispered  Nannette,  the  maid. 

Mr  Austin  stole  softly  out  of  the  room,  and  went  down 
to  meet  him,  with  half  the  burden  lifted  from  his  breast. 

For  a  long  while  the  physician  sat  beside  the  bed  without 
speaking.  The  change  in  his  patient  had  shocked  him 
painfully,  for  she  had  been  a  great  favourite  with  him  since 
her  early  girlhood,  and  he  looked  upon  her  almost  as  his 
own  child.  Since  he  came  in  she  had  lain  perfectly 
motionless,  save  ioi  k^ic  bJooxvc^d  tesijiration,  noticing  no 
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one  j  and  even  when  lie  had  taken  her  hand,  and  spoken  to 
her^  she  had  not  heeded  his  questions. 

'*  Nellie/'  he  said  at  length,  moving  so  that  her  eyes,  if 
she  lifted  them,  would  be  raised  directly  to  his  face,  "  Nellie, 
don't  you  know  your  own  old  doctor  1 " 

She  opened  her  eyes  slowly,  and  looked  at  him.  Not  a 
syllable  had  passed  her  lips  all  night ;  but  now  they  moved 
feebly,  and  one  word  struggled  hoarsely  through  them. 

"  Frank ! " 

**  You  want  your  boy,  eh  ?  Well,  he  shall  com"fe.  It  is 
BO  early  he  has  not  risen  yet,  I  suppose.  Or  did  he  go  to 
bed  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  glance  at  the  father,  whose  face 
had  suddenly  paled.  "  Send  for  him  at  once,"  he  added,  as 
the  imploring  eyes  still  gazed  into  his  own.  '*  Don't  let  her 
fret  for  anything." 

Mr  Austin  left  the  room ;  and  again  and  again  that  one 
word  was  repeated,  spoken  with  such  intensity  of  longing, 
that  the  doctor,  rather  an  impatient  man  where  his  orders 
were  concerned,  went  himself  for  the  missing  boy.  Crossing 
the  hall,  he  entered  Frank's  room,  and  proceeded  directly  to 
the  bedside. 

"  Frank  ! "  he  said,  abruptly,  laying  his  hand  upon  a 
figure  which  he  could  just  distinguish  in  the  faint  gray 
li^t,  lying  face  downward  on  the  bed,  "go  to  your  mother; 
she  wants  you." 

But  the  figure  rose  up  in  the  dim  twilight,  and  it  was 
not  a  boy,  but  a  man,  with  a  face  so  full  of  anguish  that  the 
doctor  started  back  in  alarm. 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  to  the  boy  that  you  look  so, 
Austin  1 "  he  said,  hurriedly. 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  him  except  that  he  is  away 
from  home — gone  to  St  Wilfrid's." 

"  To  St  Wilfrid's !  So  far  !  Why,  what  took  him  there  ] 
When  did  he  go  1 " 

"  Yesterday  morning." 
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'<  And  he  left  His  mother,  ill  as  she  must  have  been  then  I 
What  possessed  him]  Had  he  no  sense  to  see  how  ill  she  was?'' 

"  He  did  not  wish  to  go — ^I  sent  him ;  but  I  had  no 
thought " 

"  You  had  no  thought ! "  interrapted  the  choleric  doctor 
'<I  should  think  not  What  in  the  world  did  you  send 
him  off  there  for  1 " 

"  Because  '* 

Oh,  for  such  paltry  reasons  !  How  miserably  poor  and 
mean  they  looked  now !  He  could  not  give  them  voice, 
they  were  so  small,  so  contemptible.  But  the  doctor  was 
waiting  for  his  answer. 

"  Because  what  1 " 

"We  had  a  difficulty,"  replied  Mr  Austin;  *^aud  the 
alternative  of  obeying  me  was  that  he  should  go  to  St 
Wilfrid's.     He  would  not  obey,  and  he  went  to  Canada." 

**  Did  Nellie  agree  to  it  ?  " 

"  No,  she  was  strongly  opposed.  She  thought  it  an 
unimportant  matter ;  but — I  had  to  maintain  my  authority," 
he  added,  with  one  last  attempt  to  uphold  his  failing 
dignity.     "  I  had  said  it,  and  I  felt  that  it  must  be  done." 

"  And  yet  I  had  warned  you  that  she  must  be  kept  free 
from  excitement.  It  is  not  possible" — a  sudden  light 
dawning  upon  his  mind  as  he  spoke — "  that  the  little  breeze 
between  you  and  Frank  with  regard  to  the  wager,  of  which 
I  heard  from  Colonel  Seaton  before  I  left  home,  grew  into 
this,  is  it  ?  " 

"  That  was  the  difficulty,"  said  Mr  Austin,  in  a  low  tone. 
Even  his  self-assertion  could  not  stand  before  the  doctor's 
tone  of  infinite  contempt. 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  your  maintenance  of  autho- 
rity may  cost  your  wife  her  life,"  he  answered,  sternly. 
**  Is  she  in  my  care,  and  am  I  to  treat  her  according  to  my 
best  knowledge  and  ability  ] " 

Mr  Austin  bowed  bia  b^».d  m  a.aseut. 
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*'  Then  here  is  my  first  prescription.   Send  it  immediately." 
He  wrote  rapidly  on  a  bit  of  paper — 

"  Come  home  directly.     Mother  very  low. 

"  BUFOED." 

And  was  handing  it  to  Mr  Austin,  when  he  heard  a  step  in 
the  hall  behind  him. 

"  There  is  John  now,"  he  said,  quickly ;  and,  hurrying 
out,  he  gave  the  paper  to  the  footman,  urging  him  to  utmost 
haste ;  and,  without  another  word  to  the  unhappy  father, 
returned  to  the  sick-room. 

Unhappy !  The  word  could  not  begin  to  express  the 
feeling  of  utter  wretchedness  with  which^  the  man  flung 
himself  down  again  upon  Frank's  bed. 

"  May  cost  your  wife  her  life." 

The  words  rang  through  the  room,  over  and  over,  with  a 
dreadfal  echoing  sound  that  seemed  to  deafen  him.  Sup- 
pose she  should  die  without  having  seen  her  child  !  And 
even  if  he  should  reach  home  in  time  to  see  her  once  more, 
he  would  come,  not  in  answer  to  a  call  from  his  father,  but 
from  another ;  not  a  word  in  the  summons  to  let  him  know 
that  he  had  even  thought  of  him.  How  the  boy  would 
scorn  and  hate  him  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  signature.  And 
he  loved  him.  In  spite  of  all  his  tyranny  and  pride,  he 
was  proud  of  his  son,  and  loved  him.  How  could  he  bear 
to  have  him  turn  from  him  as  the  man  to  whom,  perhaps,  he 
owed  his  mother's  death ;  to  whom,  at  least,  he  owed  his 
separation  from  her  in  the  time  of  her  greatest  need  ! 

And  even  when  he  roused  himself  to  go  into  his  wife's 
room,  he  found  no  ray  of  comfort.  Dr  Buford  was  sitting 
at  the  bedside,  with  a  face  so  grave,  so  intensely  watchful 
of  every  sign  and  change,  that  the  very  sight  of  it  drove  a 
deeper  pang  into  his  heart.  And  when  he  leaned  over  his 
wife  and  spoke  her  name,  she  only  glanced  at  him,  and 
moaning,  "  Frank,  Frank  ! "  closed  her  eyes  again  with  a  aob. 
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All  day  long  slie  lay  so,  her  forehead  growing  more  and 
more  drawn  and  furrowed,  but  giving  little  further  outward 
sign  of  pain,  except  that  pitiful  cry  for  her  boy. 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  is  suffering  very  severely  f  asked 
Mr  Austin,  as  late  in  the  evening  Dr  Buford  left  his  seat 
beside  the  bed,  and  crossed  the  room  to  where  he  leaned 
against  the  wall,  where  he  might  watch  her  without  being 
tortured  by  that  cry  for  Frank  which  she  moaned  out  every 
time  she  saw  him. 

**  She  must  suffer  very  much,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  mental  pain  outweighs  the  physicaL  She 
knows  as  well  as  we  do  how  low  she  is,  and  she  is  afraid.'' 

"  Francis." 

For  the  first  time  that  day  the  parched  lips  whispered 
his  name.  He  must  control  himself,  agonised  though  he 
was  by  the  doctor's  words,  and  go  to  her. 

"  Francis,''  and  a  weak  arm  stole  around  his  neck  as  he 
bent  to  kiss  her  face.  "  You  know  you  have  often  told  me 
that  I  needn't  be  afraid  to  die, — ^that  there  was  no  God. 
Tell  me  so  again  ;  for,  oh,  my  husband  !  I  am  sorely  afraid 
that  there  is  a  God.  Say  it  again.  Say  it  strong  and  loud, 
for  I  cannot  believe  it." 

He  tried  to  say  it.  With  the  terror-stricken  face  gazing 
appealingly  into  his,  he  tried  to  repeat,  for  her  comfort,  the 
bold  assurance  with  which  he  had  often  stilled  her  fleeting 
forebodings,  and  he  failed. 

"  Say  it,"  she  repeated,  holding  him  closer.  "  Francis, 
I  'm  afraid  that  I  am  dying.  I  've  never  cared  much  who 
was  right,  you  or  Frank ;  but  now  I  must  know.  Tell  me 
truly,  Francis,  as  you  would  speak  to  a  dying  woman.  In 
my  inmost  heart  I  have  always  feared  that  Frank  was 
right." 

"  O  God,  have  pity  upon  us  both  !"  he  cried  out  in  his 
helpless  misery, — and  she  was  answered. ' 

She  lay  looking  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  face  of 
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despair,  and  then,  with  a  little  wailing  cry,  like  a  frightened 
child,  she  fainted  away. 

It  was  long  before  the  doctor  could  bring  her  to,  and  even 
then  it  was  only  to  see  her  sink  into  a  stupor,  broken  from 
time  to  time  hy  turns  of  delirium. 

But  about  noon  on  the  next  day  she  suddenly  opened  her 
eyes,  after  lying  quiet  a  long  while,  and  said,  softly — 

"  There  is  a  shadow  somewhere ;  Frank  told  me  so. 
Couldn't  you  take  me  there  V* 

She  was  looking  at  her  husband,  but  he  thought  her  still 
delirious,  and  did  not  attempt  to  answer  her. 

"  There  is  *  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,'  my  child,"  said 
Dr  Buford,  kneeling  at  her  side.  "  The  rock  Christ  Jesus, 
and  we  have  but  to  creep  beneath  its  shade  to  be  sheltered 
from  all  harm." 

"  'There  is  no  other  resting-place  this  way,'"  she  whis- 
pered.    "  Didn't  Frank  say  so  f 

"  I  dare  say,  my  dear.  Frank  loves  that  resting-place, 
you  know." 

**  And  there  was  more.  What  was  it  ?  '  O  weary  rest ' 
— yes,  that  was  what  he  said. 

"  *  0  weary  rest, 

Thou  art  sore  pressed, 

Rest  in  the  shadow  of  the  Rock ! ' " 

"  It  must  be  me,  for  I  'm  weary  and  sore  pressed.  He 
must  have  meant  me.     What  is  it  1     Is  it  in  a  book  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  who  had  recognised  the  disjointed 
ivords. 

*•  Let  Francis  read  it.     I  love  to  hear  him  read.*' 

Dr  Buford  had  noticed  the  little  book  upon  the  table,  and 
it  was  easily  found.  But,  to  read  the  sweet  old  hymn,  with 
that  pallid  face  gazing  up  into  his,  the  hungry  eyes  watching 
for  each  word  as  it  fell  from  his  trembling  lips,  was  a  task 
which  Mr  Austin  had  scarcely  the  strength  to  accomplish. 
Hardly  had  the  last  lines  echoed  softly  through  the  room^ 
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with  their  promise  of  a  sweet  awakening  '^  in  heaven's  day- 
break/' when  she  asked  him  to  read  it  once  more  ;  and  all 
through  the  night  she  pleaded  for  it,  and,  over  and  over 
again,  her  hnsband  read  the  beantifol  words,  thankful  to  do 
anything  which  might  serve  to  quiet  her. 

But  towards  morning  she  grew  very  restless  agaiu,  asking 
incessantly — 

*'How  long  will  it  be  before  Frank  comes?"  with  a  ter- 
rible anxiety,  which  showed  that  she  knew  that  he  might 
come  too  late  for  her — every  question  put  to  her  hnsbai^d 
with  such  a  look  as  almost  broke  his  heart 

And  yet,  when  some  hours  later,  she  lay  silent  and  motion- 
less, he  would  have  given  his  life  to  hear  her  speak  the 
words  once  more. 

The  crisis  of  the  disease  had  come.  The  tossings,  the 
wild  delirium,  the  fears  and  terrors  and  longings  were  all 
quieted  now ;  and  she  lay  as  if  dead,  and  they  .sat  waiting. 

The  carriage  had  been  sent  down  to  all  the  morning 
trains,  in  the  hope  that  Frank  might  possibly  reach  Gray- 
don  before  afternoon ;  but  about  mid-day  they  received  a 
message  from  Will  Seaton,  saying  that  they  had  been  delayed 
by  the  breaking  of  a  culvert  on  the  road,  and  could  not 
possibly  reach  home  before  midnight.  Mr  Austin  had 
handed  it  to  the  doctor.  The  doctor  looked  at  it,  said,  **  He 
will  be  too  late  ;"  and  the  father  went  into  another  room, 
to  hide  his  misery. 

"  One— two— three  "— 

The  old  cuckoo-clock  in  the  lower  hall  was  striking  mid- 
night ;  a  clock  on  the  upper  stairs  answered  it ;  and  the 
little  French  timepiece  on  the  mantle  sent  out,  from  beneath 
an  arch  at  its  base,  a  little  shepherd-boy,  who  stood  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  chandelier,  with  his  musical  reed,  and 
played,  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  until  Mr  Austin,  with  a 
sudden  spring,  caxigJoX.  "V^ixa.  m  \iia  \ia.\A,  ^as^^^c  ^^^^  tjl^a 
terrible,  mocking  musvc. 
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The  doctor  bent  again  to  listen  for  the  almost  impercep- 
tible breath,  and,  as  he  raised  his  head,  caught  the  sound  of 
wheels  on  the  avenue. 

**  Quick  !     There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  he  said. 

Mr  Austin  flew  down  the  stairs  and  opened  the  door,  as 
the  horses,  urged  to  their  utmost  speed,  dashed  up  to  the 
house. 

"My  boy,  forgive  me  I"  he  cried  out,  as  his  son  leaped 
up  the  steps  of  the  piazza. 

And  Frank  threw  his  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him.  One  precious  joy  in  the  midst  of  this  overwhelming 
sorrow. 

Frank  was  kneeling  beside  his  mother,  his  hands  clinging 
to  her,  his  eyes  watching  her  as  if  they  would  hold  and  draw 
her  back  from  the  deep  waters  in  which  she  seemed  sinking. 

Not  a  word  had  the  boy  spoken  since  he  sprang  from  the 
carriage.  He  had  rushed  up  the  stairs  and  into  his  mother's 
room,  and  had  thrown  himself  down  beside  her,  bending  his 
ear  to  her  lips,  to  know  whether  she  still  lived.  And  now 
he  knelt  there,  with  his  eyes  fixed  immovably  on  her  face, 
his  own  face  telling,  in  its  worn,  weary  lines,  of  the  hours 
of  suffering  through  which  he  had  passed. 

All  at  once,  the  hands  lying  cold  and  lifeless  in  his  own 
stirred ;  the  dark  lashes  trembled  on  the  white  cheek ;  and 
she  looked  up  into  his  face  and  smiled. 

"  Are  we  beneath  the  shadow,  Frank  ?  I  wanted  to  lie 
there.  Father  tried  to  lead  me,  but  he  couldn't  find  it ; 
poor  father.  But  you  know  the  way,  and  you  '11  take  me. 
We  will  go  together,  dear,  hand  in  hand." 

"  Yes,  mother  darling." 

The  words  had  been  spoken  very  slowly ;  as  if  they  floated 
out  without  an  effort.  She  clasped  her  fingers  around  his 
hand,  and,  with  a  little  sigh,  fell  softly  and  peacefully 
asleep. 

''  Thank  Qod,"  said  the  doctor,  geiL%,     ''  ^'bSa.  ^'w^'^^ 
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epfaod-lnj' anae  oat  firoB  benealh  ku  avdiy  aad  stood 
tooe  s2e£.iy  wish  hu  ccokcn  ned.  He  Mgki  hsre  plsy«d 
iqMii  it  nov,  if  be  eoold,  and  none  woald  kre  aaid  fci™  mj. 
He  matSaa  eren  kive  jfbsftd  '^  Homi^  sveei  kome^*  •■J  it 
woQid  kiTe  offifd  BO  looker  a  modkoj,  1">^  *  ^^  tkaaki- 
g^Ting  ioog. 


CHAPTER  EL 

THE  THA^^K-OFFHELX  G. 


The  hour  of  sospense  and  dread  had  paaeed,  and  grateful 
hearts,  both  within  and  oatside  of  the  home,  over  which  sach 
a  dark  cloud  had  hung,  were  giving  to  the  kning  Father  in 
Heaven,  earnest,  gladsome  praise.  But  there  were  long  days 
and  weeks  yet  to  come  before  the  white  face  b^an  to  gsdn 
life  and  colour,  or  the  tired  head  cared  to  tiy  to  raise  itself 
from  the  pillow ;  days  when  the  feeble  life  seemed  yet  to 
hang  in  the  balance,  and  when  only  the  most  unremitting  care 
and  watchfulness  saved  the  scale  from  sinking  on  the  losing 
side. 

But  little  by  little,  strength  returned  j  and  the  weeks  and 
months  of  convalescence  were  a  long,  bright  holiday  in  that 
happy  home.  A  sunnier  face  than  Frank's,  as  he  waited  on 
his  mother,  or,  when  she  grew  stronger,  as  he  went  whistling 
merrily  about  the  house  and  grounds,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find ;  and  quiet  content  never  beamed  more  softly  from  any 
eyes,  than  from  those  that  looked  up,  deep-sunken,  but  full 
of  peace,  from  that  sick-bed. 

There  had  been  very  little  said  with  regard  to  the  trouble 
between  Frank  and  his  father.  On  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  at  home,  tbey  Vi«.d  ^oue  down-stairs  together,  leaving 
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Mrs  Austin  with  the  doctor ;  and  when  they  were  alone,  the 
father  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  boy,  and  asked — 
"  Frank,  is  there  any  love  at  all  left  for  me  1 " 
And  Frank,  looking  up  into  the  pained  and  humbled  face, 
had  answered,  "  Never  more  than  now." 

And  then  the  proud  head  had  bent  itself  to  his ;  and  the 
great  strain  upon  both  hearts  melted  and  broke  as  they  climg 
to  one  another,  silent,  but  glad  and  thankful  beyond  expres- 
sion. 

"  Austin,  look  here,"  said  Will  Seaton,  on  the  first  morning 
of  Frank's  return  to  school     "  Have  you  seen  this  before  1" 

He  handed  him  an  open  note,  and  Frank  saw  to  his  sur- 
prise that  it  was  written  in  his  father's  hand. 

«  Shall  I  read  it  ] " 

'*  Yes  ;  and  tell  me  what  to  do,  for  I  've  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it." 

* 

"  My  Deab  Will, — I  have  this  morning  sent  over  to  your 
father's  stables.  Black  Jerry,  the  little  horse  you  have  so  often 
admired,  as  a  simple  tribute  to  the  faithful,  self-sacrificing 
friendship  which  upheld  my  boy  in  the  time  of  his  greatest 
need. 

"  Gratefully  your  friend, 

"Fbancis  Austin." 

''  That  magnificent  horse,  Frank !  I  cannot  take  him. 
And  besides,  I  didn't  do  anything  much.  It 's  a  pity  if  a 
fellow  can't  stick  to  a  friend  when  he's  in  trouble." 

"  And  it 's  a  pity  for  a  man  to  have  his  thanks  thrown  back 
at  him,  by  a  fellow  who  has  done  more  for  him  than  he  can 
ever  repay.  Take  the  horse,  and  let  father  see  you  enjoy  him, 
Will     It  will  do  him  good." 

Weeks  after,  as  they  were  all  together  in  Mrs  Austin^s 
room,  one  Saturday  morning,  Mr  Austin  said,  as  if  struck 
with  a  sudden  thought — 
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''  Frank,  how  comes  on  your  Sunday  school  at  Milward^s 
Comer  1 " 

Frank  looked  at  his  father,  half  inclined  to  doubt  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  The  Sunday  school  at  Milward*8 
Comer  was  still  his  special  hobby,  and  it  had  now  growiif 
from  the  once  thinly-attended  prayer-meeting,  into  an  organ- 
ised Sabbath-school,  conducted  entirely  by  the  older  scholars 
at  Drayton  HalL 

Many  and  keen  had  been  the  shafts  of  ridicule  which 
Frank  had  home  for  the  sake  of  his  ''  Borrioboolagha,"  as 
his  mother  called  his  mission-school ;  for,  although  she  had 
not  the  heart  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt  which  her  husband 
poured  upon  it,  many  a  little  word,  even  from  her  lips,  cut 
deep  into  the  soul  which  longed  so  eamestly  for  sympathy 
in  its  first  young  endeavours  to  do  something  for  its  Master. 
Dreading  the  mockery,  which  always  wounded  hinri  sharply, 
Frank  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  entire  silence  with  regaid 
to  his  plans  and  hopes  for  doing  good ;  and  the  little  school 
had  not  been  spoken  of  for  months  in  his  homa 

He  had  scarcely  words  to  answer  his  father's  unexpected 
question. 

"  It  is  coming  on,  sir,"  he  said,  hesitatingly ;  and  then 
recovering  himself,  with  a  laugh  at  his  own  confusion,  he 
added,  "  It  is  doing  very  well  indeed.  It  grows  steadily  in 
numbers,  and  the  boys  are  becoming  very  much  interested 
in  it.  Fourteen  out  of  our  own  class  have  taken  classes 
there." 

"  It  is  a  miserable  old  rookery,  isn't  it  ? " 

**  Yes,  sir,  it  is  rather  forlorn.  But  we  do  pretty  well 
In  dry  weather,  it 's  all  right  enough ;  and,  when  it  rains, 
we  can  move  around,  and  so  escape  the  leaky  spots  almost 
altogether.  We've  done  a  good  deal  of  patching  to  our 
roof,  but  it  won't  seem  to  keep  patched.  However,  the 
children  are  used  to  it,  and  we  boys  can  stand  it,  if  they 
can." 
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"  Who  owns  the  old  shed  1 " 

**  A  fisherman  on  Graydon  beach,  named  Samiders,"  re- 
plied Frank. 

"  Will  he  sell  out  ] " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  want  to  invest  some  money  in  real 
estate  ] "  and  Frank  laughed  gaily.  It  was  such  a  joy  to  him 
to  be  talking  unreservedly  of  his  beloved  hobby,  without  the 
fear  of  being  cut  short  by  some  biting  sarcasm  or  unkind 
jest. 

But  his  father  did  not  join  in  the  joyous  laugh. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  I  do  want  to  invest  in  real 
estate.  I  want  to  buy  that  rickety  bam,  and  put  up  in  its 
place  a  substantial  building  for — for  a  thank-ofifering." 

"  O  father  ! " 

Frank  left  his  seat  and  came  and  sat  down  on  his  father's 
knee,  as  if  he  were  a  child  again  ;  but  he  could  not  speak 
another  word. 

"  You  look  surprised,"  said  Mr  Austin,  in  the  same  grave, 
almost  solemn  tone.  "  No  wonder.  I  am  surprised  at  myself. 
The  determined  infidelity  of  a  lifetime  has  been  swept  away 
in  a  night.  When  your  mother  cried  out  to  me  in  her  de- 
spair that  dreadful  night,  I  was  afraid  that  there  was  a 
God  ;  but  when  my  persecuted  boy  flung  himself  upon  my 
neck,  and  kissed  me,  I  knew  that  there  must  be  a  God — for 
only  a  God  could  have  held  him  back  from  hating  me." 

How  they  clung  to  him,  those  strong,  young  arms,  trying 
to  tell  what  the  lips  could  not  speak ;  for  the  hand,  stroking 
back  the  hair  from  his  forehead,  was  so  tender  that  it  un^ 
manned  the  boy,  and  he  dared  not  try  to  put  his  love  and 
gladness  into  spoken  words. 

After  a  while,  Mr  Austin  put  him  off  his  knee,  and  went 
away. 

"  Did  you  know  this,  mother] "  asked  Frank,  turning  to 
Mrs  Austin's  couch. 

^^  Yes,  dear.     He  told  me  last  night  that  he  wanted  to  do 
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The  rerj  next  day,  busy  hands  began  the  work  of  demo- 
lishing the  old  frame-building  where  the  Drayton  boys  bad 
held  their  school ;  and  soon  the  sound  of  pickaxe  and  spade 
was  heard,  as  the  small  foondation  was  enlarged.  Then  the 
gray  walls  began  to  rise ;  and,  when  the  trees  were  again 
dressed  in  their  fresh,  green  robes,  there  floated  up  on  the 
clear  air,  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  voices  of  young  chil- 
dren, Hinging,  '^  We  are  coming,  blessed  Saviour,"  as  a  long 
procession  filed  slowly  into  the  little  stone  chapel  at  Mil- 
ward's  Comer,  and  sat  quietly  down  in  the  comfortable 
scats,  looking  up  with  childish  delight  at  the  decorated 
walls,  ornamented  here  and  there  with  delicately  painted 
texts  of  Scripture. 

''  Oh  look  there,  Annie,  at  those  beauties! "  said  one  eager 
little  maiden  to  her  neighbour,  pointing  to  a  large  tablet 
above  the  desk,  on'w\i\ci\i^;^x^^^es«fli^«^!<^^^      'ssw.\4Kst4!«. 
own  lips  were  bt\gU\y  \5\\xxDMi^\.^^ 
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^'  And  see  that  last  one  !  It 's  the  beautiest  of  them  all. 
Look  at  all  the  pretty  flowers  round  it.  What  does  it  mean, 
Annie  ?  *  Blessed  are  they  who  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'" 

Annie  was  not  ready  with  an  answer;  but  the  little 
questioner,  looking  up,  caught  the  eye  of  a  gentleman  stand- 
ing close  beside  them,  who  leaned  down  toward  her,  and 
said — 

V I  can  tell  you,  my  child.  It  means  that  if  one  loves  the 
Saviour,  and  is  cruelly  treated  for  His  sake,  that  the  dear 
Lord  will  make  great  joy  and  peace  to  grow  out  of  that  very 
suflfering,  if  one  bears  it  with  a  noble,  forgiving  spirit." 

As  the  gentleman  spoke,  a  young  man,  whose  face  the 
child  knew  well,  came  up  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

**  Father,  Dr  Drayton  is  speaking  to  you  from  the  desk," 
he  said. 

"  Will  Mr  Austin  be  kind  enough  to  say  a  few  words  to 
Christ's  little  ones,  to  whom  he  has  given  this  beautiful 
home  1 "  said  Dr  Drayton. 

"  I  cannot,  Frank.  Go  in  my  place,  and  bid  us  all  wel- 
come together ;  for  I  am  myself  only  one  of  Christ's  little 


ones." 


They  were  all  there,  though  the  class  had  scattered  to  far 
distant  homes  during  these  past  months,  all  the  "  Mil  ward's 
Corner  men,"  as  they  had  been  called  at  Drayton  Hall, 
sitting  just  before  him,  as  he  stood  in  the  desk. 

Big  Will  Seaton,  with  his  arm  around  Arthur  Bentley  ; 
Tom  Morrison,  Bronson,  Churchill,  and  all  the  rest. 

But  it  was  no  hard  task  to  speak  to  them  and  to  these 
little  children,  his  own  and  his  father's  welcome ;  for  the 
faces  looking  up  at  him  were  all  bright  with  love  and 
heartiest  congratulations. 
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simple,  practical,  and  in  good  taste." — British  Quarterly  Review, 


A  MEMOIR  OF  THE   LATE   REV.  DR.  MALAN, 

OF  GENEVA.     By  one  <f  his  Sons.     With  Portrait  and  Engravings.      Post 
8 YD,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
"We  feel  ourselves  in  this  biography  brought  into  contact  with  an  humble  but 
truly  saintly  mnn,  whom  to  know  is  to  love,  ana  whom  it  is  impossible  to  know  with- 
out being  ourselves  benefited." — Christian  Work. 


EMMANUEL  ;  or,  The  Father  revealed  in  Jesus.      By  the 

Rev.  J.  CuLROSs,  D.D.,  of  Stirling,  Author  of  "  Divine  Compassion,"  etc.  etc. 
Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

*'  No  one  can  take  this  small  but  suggestive  volume  without  a  conscious  quicken- 
ing of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  It  abounds  with  fresh  and  noble  thoughts 
on  a  mysterious  but  absorbing  theme." — Watchman. 


FAMILY   PRAYERS    FOR    A    MONTH,    with  a  few 

Prayers  for  Special  occasions.      By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Reeve,  M.A.,  Portman 
Chapel.     Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
'*  Admirably  suited  for  the  devotions  of  a  Christian  household." — Rock. 


I 


BEACONS  OF  THE  BIBLE,     By  the  Very  Rev.  Henry 

Law,    M.A.,  Bean  ot  OXouctsvex,  KwxJtvox  tA"^\vTvsxN&  t:\;*  ^v:..    Second 
Edition.     SmaW  Crov^ti  &vo,  ^s.  6A.  c\ov\v. 
"  Dr.  Laws  work  overftoN»s>Nrxx.ti  sx^w«v^  ^^^,  ^^^^^^^^^^1^0.^vo>^^^,j^^ 
in  short,  incisive  sentences,  otteu  nvMsvcav 
iticlf.**—Rock,  
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THE  WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  JAMES  HAMILTON, 

D.D.,   F.L.S.    Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  post  8vo,  each  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
"  More  than  most  men  he  has  embalmed  his  qualities  in  his  writings.    .    .    They 
well  deserve  to  be  published  in  a  permanent  form,  and  this  handsome  library  edition 
will  be  a  s^reat  boon  to  many  families." — Freeman. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  ISRAEL:  or.  Illustrations  of  the 

Inner  Life.     By  the  Rev.  D.  Macgkbgor,  M.A.,  St.  Peter's,  Dundee,    lliird 

Edition.     Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
"The  quaint,  quiet  fancy  of  the  writer,  his  happy  art  of  illustration,  his  anec- 
dotes old  and  new,  his  fine  tenderness  of  soul,  thrilhng  at  the  touch  of  lifers  manifold 
sorrows,  yet  radiant  always  with  Christian  joy,  give    to  this  volume  a  singular 
charm." — English  Presbyterian  Messenger. 


OUR    FATHER    IN    HEAVEN.      The  Lord's    Prayer 

Familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated.     A  Book  for  the  Young.    By  the  Rev. 

J.  H.  Wilson,  Edinbur:gh.     Fourth  Edition  with  Illustrations.    Small  Crowa 

8vo,  2S.  6d.  cloth. 
**  We  know  no  better  book  of  its  kind." — Edinburgh  Evening  Courant. 
*'  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
our  language." — Evangelical  Magazitte. 


RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS:  or.  Begin  at  Home.  By  M.  M. 

Gordon,  Author  of  "Work;  Plenty  to  Do,  and  How  to  Do  it."   Second 

Edition.     Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  limp  cloth. 

*'  The  purpose  of  the  publication  is  for  circulation  amongst  the  female  inmates  of 

cottages  and  working  men  s  houses,  or  to  be  read  at  mothers'  or  daughters'  meetings. 

For  these  ends  it  wi41  be  found  exceedingly  suitable,  and  fitted  to  be  widely  useful." — 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. 


GATHERINGS    FROM  A  MINISTRY.      By  the  late 

Rev.  John  Milne,  M.A.,  of  Perth.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.,  cloth. 
"The  discourses  are  all  excellent,  very  practical  and  searching,  clear  in  style,  and 
pervaded  by  a  lofty  spiritual  tone." — English  Presbyterian  Messenger. 


FROM  SEVENTEEN  TO  THIRTY.     The  Town  Life 

of  a  Youth  from  the  Country ;  its  Trials,  Temptations,  and  Advantages. 
Lessons  from  the  History  of  Joseph.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binnev.  Fourth 
Edition.    Small  Crown  8vo,  zs.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  quiet  dignity,  beauty,  and  simplicity  of  style  in  which 
this  book  is  written.  Not  only  is  it  a  model  of  wise  scriptural  exposition,  but  we 
cannot  at  this  moment  recall  anything  that  approaches  it" — English  Independent, 


LONDON   AND  CALCUTTA  COMPARED  in  their 

Heathenism  their  Privileges  and  their  Prospects.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society .    Sixth  Thousaxid.  Svca.W.  Oc5^n(w%>4v^  ^  -^.  ^i:^. 
cioth. 

"This  work  has  our  most  hearty  commetvAaSAOtv.    "^o  cwt  «^^^>^>S^^« 
iJiidifl^liifflsei/' instructed,  refreshed,  and  sUmuXaXtdVrj  \X."&  cat*«oX&.  >w«i^vci^3^ 
have  a  very  extensive  circulation." — Evangelical  Magazine. 


THE  SABBATH.SCHOOL  INDEX.     Pointing  out  the 

H  istory  and  Progress  of  Sunday  Schools,  with  approved  modes  of  Instructioii, 
etc,  etc.  By  R.  G.  Pardee,  A.M.  With  Iniroductory  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Wrr^oN,  Edinbiu^h.    Second  Edition.    Small  Crown  8vo,  as.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  author  has  succeeded  in  an  admirable  manner  in  producing  a  work  that  will 
stand  pre-eminently  as  the  teacher's  handbook.  We  have  not  found  one  subject  of 
any  importance  to  the  teacher  which  he  has  not  considered." — Weekly  Reznem, 


MEMORIES  OF  OLIVET.     By  the  Rey.  J.  R.  Macduff, 

D.D.   With  Vignette.    Sixth  Thousand.    Post  8vo,  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

'*The  almost  photc^japhic  clearness  with  which  every  point  around  Jerusalem  is 
described,  and  the  frequent  though  imobtru^ve  illustration  of  the  sacned  text  from 
eastern  life,  together  with  the  vivid  realization  of  the  movements  of  our  Saviour 
during  the  last  few  days  of  his  earthly  career,  make  the  Memories  of  Oitzfet  a  most 
valuable  companion  in  the  study  of  the  preacher  and  teacher,  and  in  the  chamber  of 
the  home  student." — Record, 

THE   LIFE  OF   THE   LATE   REV.   DR.  MARSH, 

of  Beddington.  By  his  Daughter,  the  Author  of  "  English  Hearts  and  Eng- 
lish Hands,"  etc.  With  Portrait.  Seventeenth  Thousand.  Post  8vo.  -xos. 
cloth  ;  Cheap  Edition,  Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  We  have  read  this  volume  with  much  interest,  and  can  recommend  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  Dr.  Marsh's  life  and  career,  and  of  the  associations  coxuiected  with 
them. " —  Times.  

MEMORIES  OF  GENNESARET;  or,  Our  Lord's  Minis- 

trations  in  Galilee.  With  a  new  and  extended  Preface,  from  observations 
made  upon  the  spot.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Macduff,  HJly,  Twenty-first 
Thousand.     Post  8vo,  6s.  6d,  cloth- 

"  An  excellent  and  exceedingly  attractive  work.  Its  character  is  simplicity,  ear- 
nestness, and  devotedness." — Witness. 


THE  PEARL  OF  PARABLES.     Notes  on  the   Parable 

of  the  Prodigal  Son.     By  the  late  James  Hamilton,  D.D.     With  Twelve 
Illustration*;  by  S^lous.    Printed  on  toned  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.   Small 
4to,  8s.  6d.  cloth.    Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  Plates,  i6mo,  is.  6d.  cloth. 
"  A  book  like  this  is  a  very  rich  enjoyment  for  both  mind  and  heart.     A  more  fitting 
gift-book  for  young  men  comd  hardly  be  conceived." — British  Quarterly  Review. 


THE  DARWINIAN  THEORY  OF  THE  TRANSMU- 

TATION  OF  SPECIES  EXAMINED.    By  a  Graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity OF  Cambridge.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  los.  6d.  cloth. 
"The  volume  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit.     ...    It  indicates  extensive 
reading,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Transmutation  school 
of  thinking,  great  mastery  of  the  abundant  material  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
author,  and  a  large  infusion  of  common  sense," — British  Quarterly  Review. 


FIGHTING   THE    FLAMES.     A  Tale  of  the  London 

Fire  Brigade.    By  R.  M.  Ballantvne,  Author  of  "The  Lifeboat,"   "The 
Lighthouse,"  etc,  etc     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
"Those  who  value  the  welfare  of  the  young  and  rising  generation  ought   to 

encourage  the  circulation  of  such  healthy  works  as  \!D^&.'"'—EeUnbHi^  Evening 

CcuranK 
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PLAIN  SERMONS  ON  THE  GOSPEL  MIRACLES. 

By  the  Rev    Arthur  Roberts,   M.A.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"Plain  and  simple,  without  attempt  at  critical  disquisition  or  philosophical 
inquiry,  they  are  earnest,  scriptural,  and  attractive.  The  style,  with  nothing  lofty 
in  it,  is  pleasant,  and  the  sermons  are  thoroughly  readable." — Church  of  England 
Magazine. 


SHIFTING  WINDS  :  A  Tough  Yarn.     Bjr  R.  M.  Bal- 

LANTYNE,  Author  of  "The  Lifeboat,"  etc.  With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  53. 
cloth. 
**  There  is  a  mistake  on  the  very  first  page  of  this  capital  book.'    *  Shifting  Winds ' 
is  not  a  '  Tough  Yarn,'  but  a  hearty,  vigorous,  bracing  story,  fresh  with  the  pure 
breezes,  and  sparkling  with  the  bright  waters  of  the  everlasting  sea." — A  therueum. 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  INDIAN  MER- 

CHANT ;  or,  Memorials  of  Robert  Brown,  late  of  Bombay.  By  his  Sister, 
Helen  Colvin.  Third  Edition.  With  Portrait  Small  Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d. 
cloth. 

"A  deeply  interesting  memoir.  To  young  men  entering  on  a  commercial  career, 
this  work  would  be  an  invaluable  companion,  proving  that  earnestness  in  religion  is 
quite  compatible  with  diligence  in  business." — Christian  Work. 


THE  SHADOW  AND  THE  SUBSTANCE.    A  Second 

Series  of  Addresses  by  Stevenson  A.  Bu^ckwood,  Esq.     Small  Crown  8vo. 
2S.  cloth  limp,  2S.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

"A  very  thoughtful  and  thoroughly  scriptural  view  of  the  Passover.  ...  To 
those  who  wish  for  useful  reading  to  adult  classes,  or  to  mothers'  meetings,  we  com- 
mend this  book." — Record. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  FIRE;  or,  The  Life  and  Times  of 

Elijah,  and  their  Lessons.      By  the  Rev.  J.   R.  Macduff,  D.D.     Eighth 
Thousand.     Post  8vo,  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Full  of  incident,  rich  in  illustration,  smooth  and  pleasing  in  style,  and  abounding 
in  practical  lessons.'*— ^^/mA  Presbyterian  Messenger. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SERMONS.     By  the  Rev.  Arthur 

Roberts,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
**  Incomparably  the  best  sermons  for  the  people  with  which  we  are  acquainted."— 
Our  Own  Fireside, 

THE    PRAISE-BOOK  ;    being  «  Hymns  of  Praise/'  with 

accompanying  Tunes.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Reid.  M.A.      Harmonies  written  or 
revised  by  hT  E.  Dibdin.     Third  Edition.     Crown  4to,  7s.  6d.  cloth  elegant. 

"  This  magnificent  volume  has  no  rival,  at  least  we  know  of  none  published  in 
England.  It  is  a  standard  book  both  as  to  hymns  and  m\x&\c.'*— -Sword  and 
Trowel.  ^ 

ST.  PAUL  ;    His    Life   and  Ministry  to   the  Close    of  his 

Third  Missionary  Journey.      By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney.    Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
"  Mr.  Binney  has  elaborated  into  a  volume  his  magnificent  lectures  on  St  Paul's 
Life  and  Ministry.       .   .   Mr.  Binney's  books  need  no  commendation  of  ours."^ 
Quarterly  Messenger  Young  MefCs  Christian  i4«ocia(um. 
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SUNSETS   ON  THE   HEBREW   MOUNTAINS  ;  or, 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  Biographies  of  Sacred  Story  viewed  from  Life's 
Close.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R  Macduff,  D.D.  Sixteenth  Thousand.  Post  8vo, 
6s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Dr.  Macduff  has  rightly  appreciated  the  characters  he  has  described,  and  has 
truthfully  delineated  their  features.  The  points  of  instruction,  too,  which  he  draws 
from  them  are  apposite,  scriptural,  and  telUng." — Church  of  Engiand  Magazine. 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE ;  or,  The  Story  of   a   Great  Fight 

between  Man  and  the  Sea.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  "The  Life- 
boat," etc,  etc.     Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

**  Interesting  to  all  readers." — Arbroath  Guide. 

"'  A  story  at  once  instructive  and  amusins:." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


« 


FIFTYTWO    SHORT    SERMONS    FOR    FAMILY 

READING.     By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

**  I'hese  are  short  plain  sermons  for  family  reading,  and  are  admirably  fitted  or 
so  good  a  purpose." — English  Presbyterian  Messenger. 


THE  LIFEBOAT:  A  Tale  of  our  Coast  Heroes.    A  Book 

for  Boys.    By.  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  "The  Lighthouse,"  etc.    With 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  This  is  another  of  Mr.  Ballantyne's  excellent  stories  for  the  young.     They  are 

all  well  written,  full  of  romantic  incidents,  and  are  of  no  doubtful  moral  tendency ; 

on  the  contrary,  they  are  invariably  found  to  embody  sentiments  of  true  piety,  and 

manliness  and  virtue." — Inverness  Advertiser. 


FORGIVENESS,  LIFE,  AND  GLORY.     Addresses  by 

S.  A.  Blackwood,  Esq.  Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  cloth  limp ;  2s.  6d.  cloth 
boards. 

**  Full  of  devout  earnestness  and  scriptural  truth." — Churvho/  England  Afugazine, 
"  They  are  all  solemn  and  searching. — Morning  Advertiser. 

HYMNS  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE.    By  Horatius  Bonar, 

D.D.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series,  Crown  8vo,  e.^ch  5s.  cloth.  Also, 
Pocket  Editions,  Royal  32mo,  each  is.  6d.  Also  a  Royal  Edition,  printed  at 
the  Chiswick  Press,  and  handsomely  bound.     Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


(<• 


'  There  is  a  freshness  and  vigour,  an  earnestness  and  a  piety  in  these  compo- 
sitions, which  is  very  gratifying.  The  language  is  highly  poetical." — Evangelical 
Christendom. 


GOD'S    WAY    OF    PEACE.     A  Book  for  the  Anxious. 

By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.  A  Cheap  Edition,  6d.  sewed»  and  9d.  cloth 
limp.  In  i6mo,  is.  6d.  cloth.  Also,  a  Large-type  Edition,  crown  8vo,  as. 
cloth- 

"The  best  'book  for  the  anxious'  ever  written." — Rev.  Samuel  Garrett   in 
Revival  Truths.  * 

GOD'S  WAY  OF  HOLINESS.     A  Companion  Volume 

to  "  God's  Way  of  Peace.*'  "B-^Hoia.KtwjsBoNAR^D.D.  A  Cheap  Edition,  6d. 
sewed  ;  gd.  cloth  Ump.  lu  \6mo,  \s.  (A.  OkoxJtv.  ^^&Q^  ^Vax^^-\?i^5e  Edition j 
crown  8vo,  2s.  cloth.  ,    >  >•  v..*  >  .     x.- 

.      "  Our  sympathies  have  >^- ^^tS^I^"^-"^-^^^^'^^^^^ 
in  thes^  times  of  controversy  and  a^thy ,  VaX\s  >^v^ 

C^ervA  Statuiard.  . 
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THE   POEMS    OF  GEORGE  HERBERT.     Illustrated 

in  the  highest  style  of  Wood  Engraving,  by  Birket  Foster,  Clayton,  and  Noel 
Humphreys.     Post  4to,  12s.  cloth  elegant 

*'  There  have  been  many  editions  of  Herbert's  Poetical  Works.     One  of  the  most 
splendid  is  that  of  Nisbet,  London." — Encyclopedia  Britannica. 


HELP  HEAVENWARD  :  Words  of  Strength  and  Heart- 

cheer  to  Zion's  Travellers.     By  the  Rev.  Octavius  Winslow,  D.D.     x6mo, 
3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  It  is  replete  with  sound,  searching,  practical  remark,  conveyed  in  the  winning 
and  affectionate  spirit,  and  with  the  luxuriant  richness  of  phraseology  by  which  the 
author  is  characterized.'' — Scottish  Guardian. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  GATHERINGS  FOR  PREACH- 
ERS AND  TEACHERS.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bowes,  B.A.  First  and 
Second  Series,  Small  Crown  8vo,  each,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

**  Its  tone  is  thoroughly  evangelical  and  spiritual,  and  it  is  fitted  to  furnish  useful 
hints  and  illustrations  to  the  Christian  teacher." — Christian  Witness. 


ENGLISH  HEARTS  AND-  ENGLISH  HANDS  ;   or, 

The  Railway  and  the  Trenches.  By  the  Author  of ' '  Memorials  of  Captain  Hed- 
ley  Vicars."  Small  Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth.  Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  2s.  cloth  limp. 

"  The  Memorials  of  Vicars  and  these  Memorials  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Navvies 
are  books  of  precisely  the  same  tjrpe,  and  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  recognize 
in  them  an  honesty  of  purpose,  a  purity  of  heart,  and  a  warmth  of  human  affection, 
combined  with  a  religious  faith,  that  are  very  beautiful." — Times. 


THE  EXETER  HALL  LECTURES  TO  YOUNG 

MEN,  from  their  commencement  in  1845-6,  to  their  termination  in  1864-5,  all 
uniformly  printed,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  embellished  with  por- 
traits of  the  Friends  and  Patrons  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Complete  in  20  vols.,  price  of  each  volume,  4s. ;  or  the  whole  series  for  £,z. 


MATTHEW   HENRY'S   COMMENTARY  ON   THE 

HOLY  BIBLE,  comprising  upwards  of  7000  Pages,  well  printed  (the  Notes  as 
well  as  the  Text  in  clear  and  distinct  type;  on  good  paper,  forming  Nine 
Imperial  8vo  volumes,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     Price  J63  3s.  cloth. 

*«*  The  work  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  extra  bindings,  of  which  a  list 

will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


THE  REV.  THOS.   SCOTT'S   COMMENTARY   ON 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  comprising  Mai^nal  References,  a  copious  Topical 
Index,  Fifteen  Maps,  and  Sixty- nine  Engravings,  illustrative  of  Scripture 
Incidents  and  Scenery.  Complete  in  6  vob.  4to,  published  at  £,j^  4s.,  now 
offered  for  j^a  los. 

THE    BIBLE    MANUAL  :    an   Expository  and   Practical     . 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  ScriptUTt,  arracvv^'t^  \t^  Oxx^xv.^'aseisaS.  ^x^«ix  %       \ 
forming  a  Hand-book  of  BiblicaA  EAuddaVvotv  iot  i\vt  >asjt  oS.  '^^^^'^•^^'^'^'t^ 
and  Students  of  t^e  Word  of  God.    TxaosV^v^d  ^x^m  «Rfc^  ^iT'^^^^^ 

edited  by  the  late  .Rev.  Dr.  C.  G.  Bkiith.  olC«^Ml,^>»^JOTJa«^•    vsmb^ 

8vo,  xas.  cloth. 
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THE  WORD  SERIES. 

By  Elizabeth  Wethekall  and  Anna  Lothkop,  Authors  of  "The  Wide  Wide 
World,"  "Dollars  and  Cents,"  etc.  Uniform  with  the  "Golden  Ladder" 
Series,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  each  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  aim  of  this  series  of  volumes  is  so  to  set  forth  the  Bible  incidents  and  course 
of  history,  with  its  train  of  actors,  as  to  see  them  in  the  circumstances  and  colouring, 
the  li^ht  and  shade  of  their  actual  existence.** 

1.  WALKS  FROM  EDEN:  The  Scripture  Story  from  the 

Creation  to  the  Death  of  Abraham. 

2.  THE    HOUSE    OF    ISRAEL:   The   Scripture    Story 

from  the  Birth  of  Isaac  to  the  Death  of  Jacob. 

3.  THE     STAR     OUT     OF     JACOB:    The    Scripture 

Story  Illustrating  the  Earlier  Portion  of  the  Gospel  Narrative. 


THE  GOLDEN  LADDER  SERIES. 

Uniform  in  size  and  binding,  with  eight  coloured  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  each 

V.  6d.  cloth. 


1.  THE  GOLDEN  LADDER:  Stories  Illustrative  of  the 

Eight  Beatitudes.    By  Elizabeth  and  Anna  Warnkr. 

2.  THE     WIDE    WIDE     WORLD.      By    Elizabeth 

Warner. 

3.  QUEECHY.     By  the  same. 

4.  MELBOURNE  HOUSE.     By  the  same. 

5.  DAISY.     By  the  same. 

6.  THE  OLD  HELMET.     By  the  same. 

7.  THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES.     By  the  same. 

8.  NETTIE'S  MISSION:  Stories  Illustrative  of  the  Lord's 

Prayer.    By  Alice  Gray. 

9.  DAISY  IN  THE  FIELD.     By  Elizabeth  Warner. 

10.  STEPPING    HEAVENWARD.     By  Mrs.    Prentiss. 

Author  of  "  Little  Susy." 

11.  WHAT  SHE  COULD.     By  Elizabeth  Warner. 

12.  GLEN    LUNA;    or.   Dollars   and    Cents.      By   Anna 

Warner. 

13.  STORIES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  PARABLE 

OF  THE  SOWER.    By  Anna  Warner   {In  the  Press. ) 

/     J4.  THE  DRAYTON    FAMILY.     Stories  Illustrative  of 

^t  Beatitudes.    By  Ai-ick  Gukv.    U»  *^  Pres«.> 


JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO. 


THE  ONE  SHILLING  JUVENILE  SERIES, 

Uniform  in  size  and  binding,  x6mo,  Illustrations,  each  is.  cloth. 


1.  CHANGES  UPON  CHURCH  BELLS.    By  C.  S.  H. 

2.  GONZALEZ  AND  HIS  WAKING  DREAMS.    By 

C.  S.  H. 

3.  DAISY  BRIGHT.     By  Emma  Marshall. 

4.  HELEN ;  or.  Temper  and  its  Consequences.     By  Mrs.  G. 

Gladstone. 

5.  THE  CAPTAIN'S  STORY;  or,  The  Disobedient  Son. 

By  W.  S.  Martin. 

6.  THE  LITTLE  PEATCUTTERS  ;  or,  The  Song  of 

Love.     By  Emma  Marshall. 

7.  LITTLE  CROWNS,  AND  HOW  TO  WIN  THEM. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Collier. 

8.  CHINA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.    By  a  Missionary's  Wife. 

9.  TEDDY'S  DREAM  ;  or,  A  Little  Sweep's  Mission. 

0.  ELDER  PARK;  or,  Scenes  in  our  Garden.     By  Mrs. 

Alfred  Payne,  Author  of  "  Nature's  Wonders." 

1.  HOME   LIFE   AT   GREYSTONE    LODGE.     By 

the  Author  of  "  Agnes  Falconer." 

2.  THE  PEMBERTON  FAMILY,  and  other  Stories. 

3.  CHRISTMAS   AT    SUNBURY   DALE.      By  W. 

B.  B.,  Author  of  "Clara  Downing's  Dream." 

4.  PRIMROSE;  or.  The    Bells   of  Old  Effingham.      By 

Mrs.  Marshall. 

5.  THE  BOY  GUARDIAN.     By  the  Author  of  "Dick 

and  his  Donkey." 

6.  VIOLET'S  IDOL.     By  J0ANN4  H.  Matthews. 

7.  FRANK  GORDON.     By  the  Author  of  «  The  Young 

Marooners."   And  LITTLE  JACK'S  FOUR  LESSONS.    By  the  AatK<« 
of  "  The  Golden  Ladder." 


r4  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  EIGHTEENPENNY  JUVENILE  SERIES. 

Uniform  in  size  and  binding,  i6mo,  with  Illustrations,  each  xs.  6d.  cloth. 


1.  AUNT  EDITH  ;  or,  Love  to  God  the  Best  Motive. 

2.  SUSY'S  SACRIFICE.      By  Alice  Gray. 

3.  KENNETH  FORBES  ;  or,  Fourteen  Ways  of  Studying 

the  Bible. 

4.  LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY,  and  other  Tales. 

5.  CLARA  STANLEY  ;  or,  a  Summer  among  the  Hills. 

6.  THECHILDREN  OF  BLACKBERRY  HOLLOW. 

7.  HERBERT  PERCY ;  or.  From  Christmas  to  Easter. 

8.  PASSING  CLOUDS ;  or.  Love  conquering  Evil. 

9.  DAYBREAK  ;  or,  Right  Struggling  and  Triumphant. 

10.  WARFARE  AND  WORK;  or.  Life's  Progress. 

11.  EVELYN  GREY.     By  the  Author  of  « Clara  Stanley." 

12.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GRAVELYN  FAMILY. 

13.  DONALD  FRASER.  By  the  Author  of  «  Bertie  Lee." 

14.  THE  SAFE  COMPASS,  AND  HOW  IT  POINTS. 

By  Rev.  R.  Nkwton.  D.D. 

15.  THE   KING'S    HIGHWAY;  or.  Illustrations  of  the 

Commandments.     By  the  same. 

16.  BESSIE    AT    THE    SEASIDE.      By    Joanna    H. 

Matthews. 

17.  CASPER.       By   the   Authors    of  "The    Wide   Wide 

World,"  etc. 

J 8.   KARL   KRTOK^^->  ot^TVv^CVvYl^tmas  Stocking.      By 

the  same. 

19.  MR.  RUTHERFORD'S  CWVUO^^^.  ^>i*e*^^^. 


JAMES    NISBET   AND  CO.  I J 

THE  EIGHTEEN  PENNY  JUVENILE  SERIES— Continued. 

20.  SYBIL  AND  CHRYSSA.     By  the  same. 

21.  HARD  MAPLE.     By  the  same. 

22.  OUR  SCHOOL  DAYS.     Edited  by  C.  S.  H. 

23.  AUNT  MILDRED'S  LEGACY.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Best  Cheer,"  etc. 

24.  MAGGIE   AND    BESSIE,  AND   THEIR  WAY 

TO  DO  GOOD.    By  Joanna  H.  Matthews. 

25.  GRACE  BUXTON;  or.  The   Light  of  Home.      By 

Emma  Marshall. 

26.  LITTLE    KATY  AND  JOLLY   JIM.      By  Alice 

Gray. 

27.  BESSIE  AT  SCHOOL.     By  Joanna  H.  Matthews. 

28.  BESSIE  AND  HER  FRIENDS.    By  the  same. 

29.  BESSIE  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS.     By  the  same. 

30.  HILDA  AND  HILDEBRAND  ;    or.  The  Twins  of 

Ferndale  Abbey. 

31.  GLEN  ISLA.     By  Mrs.  Drummond. 

32.  LUCY  SEYMOUR  ;  or,  **  It  is  more  Blessed  to  give  than 

to  receive.''    By  the  same. 

33.  LOUISA  MO RETON;  or,  Children,  obey  your  Parents 

in  all  things."    By  the  same. 

34.  THE    WILMOT    FAMILY;  or,    "They   that   deal 

truly  are  His  delight."    By  the  same. 

35.  SOWING  IN  TEARS,  AND  REAPING  IN  JOY. 

By  Franz  Hoffmann.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Faber. 

36.  BESSIE    ON    HER    TRAVELS.      By    Joanna    H. 

Matthews. 

37.  LITTLE  NELLIE;   or,  The  Clockmaker's  Daughter. 

38.  THREE  LITTLE  SISTERS.      By   Mrs.  Marshall, 

Author  of  "  Daisy  Bright." 

39.  MABEL  GRANT.    A  Highlatid  Siot^^. 

40.  THE  RETURN  FROl/l  l^IilK.    ^^  <^^  ^^>^^^csss^  ^^ 

**  Hilda  and  Hildebrand,"  Ac 


l6    WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO. 

THE  SELECT  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo,  each  3s.  6d.  cloth.    Bound  by  Burn.     Most  of  them  with  Illustrations. 


I.  DFRRY.      A  Talc  of  the  Revolution.     By  Charlotte 

E.I.IZABK'TH 

2.  thl:  land  of  the  forum  and  the 

VATICAN.    By  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B. 

3.  THE  LISTENER.     By  Caroline  Fry. 

4.  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  IN  THE  EAST ;  or,  lUus- 

trations  of  BiUe  Scenes.     By  the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D. 

5.  BEECHENHURST.     A  Tale.     By  A.  G.,  Author  of 

"  Among  the  Mountains,*'  etc 

6.  THE  HOLY  WAR.     By  John  Bunyan. 

7.  THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.     By  John  Bunyan. 

8.  THE    MOUNTAINS    OF    THE    BIBLE;     Their 

Scenes  and  their  Lessons.     By  the  Rev.  John  Macfaklanb,  LL.D. 

9.  THROUGH    DEEP    WATERS;    or,    Seeking    and 

Finding.    An  Autobiography. 

0.  HOME  AND    FOREIGN   SERVICE ;   or,  Pictures 

in  Active  Christian  Life. 

1.  LIFE.     A  Series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Wisdom 

in  the    Forms,   Structures,  and   Instincts  of  Animals.     By  Phillip  H. 
GossK,  F.R.S. 

2.  LAND  AND  SEA.     By  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S. 

3.  JOHN    KNOX  AND  HIS  TIMES.     By  the  Author 

of  "  The  Story  of  Martin  Luther,"  etc 

4.  HOME  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.     By  Mrs.  Finn. 

5.  A    THIRD    YEAR    IN   JERUSALEM.      A   Tale 

Illustrating  Incidents  and  Customs  in  Modem  Jerusalem.     By  Mrs.  Fi.vn. 

6&  17.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S.     First  and  Second  Series. 

8.  BYEWAYS  IN  PALESTINE.    By  James  Finn,  Esq. 

F.R.A.S.,  late  H.  M.  Consul  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine. 

9.  HEADS  AND  TALES  ;  or,  Anecdotes  and  Stories  of 

Quadrupeds  and  other  Beasts,  as  connected  with  the  Histories  of  more  or 
less  distmguished  men.  Selected  and  written  by  Auam  White,  Duddingston. 

20.  BLOOMFIELD.      A    Tale    by    Elizabeth    Warren, 

Author  of  **  John  Knox  and  his  Times,"  &c. 

21.  TALES  FROM  ALSACE;  or,  Scenes  and  Portraits 

from  Life  in  the  Days  of  the  Reformation,  as  drawn  from  old  Chronicles. 
I'ranslated  from  the  German. 

22.  HYMNS    OF   THE  CHURCH  MILITANT.     By 

the  Author  of  **  The  VJ\de  >NYde^  ot\^:' 


I 
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